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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  is  to  give  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  received  Principles  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  to  collect  the  scattered  and 
isolated  &cts  from  the  standard  works  of  legal  and  medical 
writers.  He  is  inclined  to  hope  that  this  volume  contains  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  systematic  works  upon  the  subject; 
and  numerous  other  topics  of  vast  importance  to  medical  prac- 
titioners,  which  have  no  place  in  similar  productions.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  he  refers  the  reader  to  the  ethical  and 
legal  parts  of  this  work,  and  to  the  articles  on  medical 
evidence,  adulterations  of  alimentary  matters,  and  public  me- 
dicine. He  h<^es  that  the  promulgation  of  Medical  Ethics, 
or  the  institutes  of  professional  conduct,  will  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  maintain  and  support  the  honour,  dignity, 
character,  and  utility  of  the  profession,  by  impressing  the 
minds  of  medical  students  with  a  sense  of  the  noble  and  vir- 
tuous principles  which  have  always  characterised  their  prede- 
cessors, and  which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  the  scientific 
cultivators  of  medicine. 

Another  novel  and  important  feature  in  this  production  is, 
the  exposition  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  different  orders  of 
the  faculty  in  these  kingdoms,  which  cannot  &il  to  prove 
instructive  and  useful  to  medical  practitioners,  by  informing 
them  of  tiie  immense  power,  vast  influence,  and  high  pri- 
vileges, conferred  upon  tiiem  by  the  legislature,  in  exempting 
them  from  the  performance  of  many  civil  duties,  and  in  deem-* 
ing  their  evidence  conclusive  in  an  immense  number  of  civil 
and  criminal  proceedings,  which  affect  the  lives,  the  liberty, 
.the  honour,  reputation,  and  property,  of  every  class  of  society. 
For  many  facts  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
author  is  indebted  to  tiie  works  of  Dr.  Paris,  and  Mr.  Fon-* 
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blanque,  of  Mr.  Willcocks,  of  Mr.   Scully,  the  celebrated 
Irisli  barrister ;  of  Mr.  Phelan  and  Mr.  Chitty. 

The  medical  part  has  been  compiled  from  the  standard  sys- 
tems on  Forensic  Medicine,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
illustrated  by  the  opinions  and  expefience  of  the  author.  The 
works  of  Drs.  Male,  Gordon  Smith,  Duncan,  Paris,  Beck, 
Christison,  Fodere,  Mahon,  Chaussier,  Orfila,  Briand,  Sedil- 
lot,  &c.  have  been  laid  under  large  contribution,  and  the 
extracts  duly  acknowledged. 

The  chapter  on  medical  evidence  has  been  condensed  from 
the  valuable  lectures  delivered  in  the  London  University  by 
Professor  Amos,  as  published  in  the  London  Medical  Gazetie» 
Under  diis  head  are  considered  the  powers  of  coroners,  and 
the  propriety  and  escpediency  of  appointing  medicai  men  to  the 
office  of  coroner.  The  addition  of  the  forms  of  medical  cer* 
tificates,  and  the  method  of  examining  recruits,  were  con- 
sidered useful  for  the  guidance  of  young  practitioners. 

It  has  been  the  author's  anxious  wish  to  compress  iJie 
fullest  information  in  the  smallest  space,  and  in  the  most 
fioniliar  language,  in  order  to  simplify  the  subject,  and  render 
it  intelligible  to  every  class  of  medical  practitioners,  to  bar- 
risters, solicitors,  coroners,  magistrates,  private  gendemen, 
and  general  readers.  Every  medico-leg^  fa€t  which  can 
become  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  is  accurately  detailed, 
so  that  this  Manual  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a  text4M)ok 
for  the  practitioners  of  the  law  and  medicine.  It  is  intended 
to  save  both  classes  much  trouble  and  research.  Whether 
the  author  has  executed  his  task  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
must  be  decided  by  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  consoles  him- 
8^  with  the  reflection,  that  his  design  and  intentic^n  were 
g^od,  had  he  sufficient  ability  to  execute  it  as  he  wished. 

in  exposing  the  absurd  distinctions,  t^e  defective  state  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  profession,  and  the  gross  abuses  of  i<8 
constituted  aulihorities,  a  love  of  freedom  and  of  equjdity, 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  fitvoutite 
science  and  of  humanity,  have  impelled  him  to  declare  the 
trutji,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  in  certain  quarters,  or 
to  the  different  orders  of  the  &u;ulty.  Hifr  motto  has  been, 
<^  amicus  Socrates,  amicus  PkUo,  sed  magis  arnica  tferitas*" 
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He  has  not  been  the  advocate  of  any  party,  of  any  order,  of 
any  corporation,  bat  the  advocate  of  the  whole  professioiu 
He  has  examined  the  whole  of  &e  charters  and  statates  re- 
lating to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  these  countries,  and  has 
found  them  defective,  contradictory,  oppressive;  and,  since 
the  legidative  Unions  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, highly  unjust  and  impolitic.  In  proof  of  this  statement, 
the  reader  has  only  to  recollect  the  fiict^  timt  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  or  apothecary,  cannot  practise  legally  in 
England ;  an  English  member  of  the  feu^ulty  cannot  practise 
in  Ireland;  and  an  Irish  member  can  neither  practise  in  Eng^ 
land  nor  in  Scotland.  Such  is  tlie  state  of  the  law,  ^ich 
was  just  and  right  when  the  three  countries  were  distinct 
nations,  but  is  unjust  and  preposterous  since  they  have  formed 
one  united  empire.  The  author  has,  therefore,  considered 
that  there  never  was  a  more  auspicious  period  than  the  pre- 
sent, for  exposing  the  absurd  state  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
faculty  in  the  United  Kingdom,. when  the  propriety  of  consti- 
ttttional^  ecclesiastical,  and  legal  reforms,  is  the  subject  ol 
national  discussion;  and  when  medical  reform  is  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  whole  profession,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  interested  monopolists.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that 
the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  and  therapeutical 
agents,  are  identically  the  same  in  every  part  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Medical  jurisprudence  is  at  length  included  in  the  coarse 
of  study  required  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London ; 
but  it  is  strangely  excluded  in  the  coarse  required  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Had  not  the  University  of  London 
appointed  a  professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  chiefly  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Birkbeck,  this 
branch  of  medical  science  would  as  yet  have  no  place  in  the 
course  of  medical  education  required  in  England. 

Nevertheless,  tiie  most  casual  observer  mast  be  convinced, 
by  daily  examples,  tiiat  the  ignorance  of  etiiics  and  medical 
jimsprudence,  impede  or  arrests  the  careet  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  frequentiy  destroys  professional  reputation 
altogether.  If  proof  were  demanded  of  the  validity  of  this 
position,  I  ne^d  only  refer  to  the  newspaper  reports  of  legal 
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prooeedbigBy  in  which  we  daily  obseire  amide  attestadiNis  of 
the  fiicL  We  peruse  the  most  absurd  and  unscientific  medical 
cTidenoe,  more  eq>ecially  in  the  reports  of  coroners'  inquests^ 
iHiich  could  never  have  appeared,  had  the  witness  possessed  a 
proper  knowledge  of  for^osic  medicine,  or  had  the  coroner 
been  a  medical  practitioner.  Sudi  diq>Iays  of  ig;nonuice 
excite  the  pity  and  contempt  cf  the  scientific  portion  of  the 
fiicnlty,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  I^al  profession,  and  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Amos  has  well  illustrated  this  defect,  in  his 
adminible  cautions  to  medical  witnesses,  in  which  he  has  cited 
many  cases  to  prove,  that  medical  evidence  has  been  censured 
by  the  bench,  ridiculed  by  the  bar,  derided  by  the  auditory, 
and  has  entailed  obloquy  and  disgrace  upon  the  uufi»rtnnate 
witness. 

Medical  practitioners  should  be  aware,  that  all  the  liaii^ 
barristers  of  our  criminal  courts  attend  lectures  w  Icg^ 
medicine;  and  often  does  forensic  fame  arise  from  the  ability 
with  whidi  an  advocate  examines  a  medical  witness.  A 
knowledge  of  medico-legal  science  is  almost  as  indiqpoMaUe 
to  the  one  as  to  the  odier;  and  the  coroner  who  is  ignorant 
of  it,  is  evidently  incompetent  to  disduu^  his  duty  to  the 
public^  or  to  secure  impartial  justice  to  the  accuser  or  accused* 
This  has  been  incontrovertibly  proved  in  the  article  on  me- 
dical evidence. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  some  writers,  that  the 
science  of  medical  jurisprudence,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  the  elementary  branches  of  medicine,  to  the 
elucidation  of  judicial  investigations;  and,  consequently,  that 
a  scientific  medical  practitioner  must  necessarily  be  a  good 
jurist.  This  is  not  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  most  scientific 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  too  often  proved  to  be  the  worst 
jurists;  because  they  could  not  derive  the  requisite  informa- 
tion on  medico-l^al  science  from  the  common  systems  of 
medicine  or  surgery,  as  it  is  only  to  be  obtained  firc«n  works 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  no  lectures  or  woriis, 
except  those  upon  this  science,  is  a  student  informed  of  the 
laws  relating  to  his  profession ;  of  his  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities;  of  the  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  on  which  he  is 
liable  to  be  called  to  give  evidence :  of  die  received  opinions 
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upon  these  cases ;  of  the  danger  of  wounds,  and  contusions,  and 
of  ii^tiries  prejudicial  to  health  or  destructive  of  life ;  of  the 
analysis  or  mode  of  detecting  the  numerous  poisons;  of  the 
manner  of  giving  evidence,  or  of  his  ethical  duties  in  public 
and  in  private  practice.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  medical 
jurisprudence  is  a  distinct  science,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  utility  to  the  members  of  the  medical  and 
legal  professions.  If  it  could  be  taught  by  the  professors  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  medical  education,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  separate  professorship;  which,  therefore, 
exists  in  all  the  medical  schools  of  these  and  foreign 
countries. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  has  to  remind  the  critical  reader, 
that  in  attempting  to  compress  the  extensive  information 
comprehended  in  the  narrow  limits  of  these  pages,  brevity  of 
expression,  and  too  much  conciseness,  may  have  rendered  the 
style  occasionally  obscure  or  inelegant  This  perhaps  may  be 
pardoned  in  a  work  chiefly  intended  for  medical  students,  and 
wbich  was  originally  published  in  one  of  the  periodicals  (The 
Londen  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal)^  to  fill  up  lacunse,  and 
arranged  as  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion  demanded ;  which 
in  general  afforded  little  time,  for  attending  to  the  beauties  of 
style,  to  euphonious  sentences,  or  to  the  other  qualities  of 
literary  composition.  If  the  work  supply  a  want,  or  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  the  character  and  utility  of  medi- 
cine, or  in  any  way  benefit  the  interests  of  mankind,  or  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  object  of  the  author  will  be  fully 
attained. 
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The  favourable  reception  which  this  work  has  received  in 
this  and  other  countries,  has  compelled  the  author  to  endea- 
vour to  improve  a  new  edition.  He  has  accordingly  enlarged 
many  clusters,  introduced  much  new  matter,  and  carefully 
revised  every  part  of  his  work*  He  has  referred  to  the  last 
editions  of  all  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats^ 
and  appended  all  that  is  valuable  since  his  former  edition. 
He  has  considerably  enlarged  the  first  parti  on  Medical 
Ethics,  by  introducing  the  codes  of  continental  Europe  and 
America,  and  also  those  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  and  Dr.  Per- 
dval.  Under  this  head,  he  has  commented  on  Medical  Edu- 
catiouy  Degrees,  Diplomas,  Medical  Appointments — Suceess 
— Reputation — Eminence  —Moral  and  Physical  Medicine — 
Clinical  Medicine — Rules  for  Prescribing  Medicines — ^Action 
of  Medicines  on  the  Economy — Posology,  or  Fixation  of 
Doses  of  Medicines — Pharmacology. 

Part  II.  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Profession  is  brought 
down  to  1836.  Few  additions  are  made  in  this  section,  as  the 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  laws  relating  to 
Medical  Polity  in  this  country,  will  be  remodelled  during  tiie 
present  or  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

Part  III.  Medical  Jurisprudence  is  considerably  enlarged, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  improved.  Several  addi- 
tional Medico-legal  questions  have  been  made  in  this  section. 

Part  IV.  Laws  for  the  Preservation  of  Health — Medical 
Police  —  State   Medicine — Public   Hygiene.     This  section 
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occapies  sixty  pag^  of  new  matter*  It  comprises  a  vast 
number  of  subjects  of  great  interest  to  public  health  and 
hi^piness. 

Chapter  I.  Laws  for  the  preservation  of  Public  Health 
—  Quarantine,  Boards  of  Health  —  Contag:ious  Diseases 
— Disinfection — Purity  of  Air,  Water,  and  Situati<A  — 
Guardians  of  the  Public  Health — College  of  Physicians,  as 
inspectors  of  Apothecaries'  Shops,  officers  of  Public  Charities 
— Commissioners  of  Paving,  Sewers,  Cleansing  the  Streets, 
&c. — Framers  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Chap.  II.  Inhumation — Burial  of  the  dead  in  Cities — Searchers 
and  Inspectors — Dangerof  Exhumationand  Opening  of  Graves 
— Premature  Interment — Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death — 
Account  of  Individuals  buried  alive — Vivisections — Proper 
period  of  Inhumation — Custom  in  France  and  England. 

Chap.  III.  Signs  of  Real  Death;  aspect  of  the  Face; 
Absence  of  Heat,  and  Lividity  of  the  Skin;  Absence  of 
Circulation  and  Respiration ;  Cadaverous  Rigidity  of  Stiffen- 
ing; Physiological  Causes  of  it;  Physical  Proofe  of  Death; 
Surgical  Proofs;  Incisions,  Decapitation,  &c. 

Chap.  IV.  PutrefEUstion  of  Animal  Matters ;  Putrefaction  in 
the  open  Air,  Water,  and  different  Earths;  modified  by  Age, 
Constitution,  Sex,  State  of  Thinness  or  Obesity;  Muti- 
lation or  Integrity  of  the  Body;  Genus  and  Duration  of 
Disease ;  Phenomena  before  Death  ;  Period  of  Inhumation ; 
Appearance  and  Cause  of  Insects ;  Humidity  and  Dryness  of 
Earth;  Chemical  Composition  of  Earth;  Depth  of  the 
Grave ;  Naked  or  Clothed  State  of  the  Body ;  Atmospheric 
Influences;  Conversion  of  the  Body  into  Adipocere;  Dr. 
Fletcher's  Physiological  Views  of  Putrefaction,  1836. 

Chap.  V.  Nuisances  Legally  and  Medically  considered ; 
Trades  and  Manufactures ;  Filth  in  the  Streets ;  Noises  by 
Day  or  Night;  Transitory  Nuisances;  Physical  Effects  of; 
Arrangement  of  by  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  including  the 
Principal  Trades  and  Manufactures;  Purity  of  Air,  Water, 
and  Situation. 

In  addition  to  the  new  matter,  there  is  prefixed  a  history  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  Public  Medicine,  and 
also  a  copious  Index,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a 
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Medico-Legal  Dictionary.  It  is  the  fdllest  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  our  language.  Such  are  the  features  of  this  work. 
The  author  extracted  from  all  available  sources,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign;  added  the  result  of  his  own  experience; 
and  has  presented  to  his  readers  a  variety  of  informar- 
tion,  not  so  far,  as  his  researches  enable  him  to  state,  to 
be  found  in  any  other  elementary  work  in  one  volume^  of 
equal  size,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine. 
He  has  not  prefixed  or  added  a  bibliography,  but  leaves  his 
readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  on  the  number  of 
works  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  which  he  has  duly  ac- 
knowledged. 

Great  Queen  Street, 

St.  Jame^s  Park,  Westminster. 
Febmary,  1836. 
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Medical  Police,  Political  Medicine,  State  Medicine, 
Public  Hygiene,  Police  of  Health,  and  Medical  Jurispru* 
dence,  comprise  the  acts  of  a  legislature  or  government,  and 
magistracy,  for  the  conservation  of  public  health,  and  also  the 
enactment  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  duty  of  medical  practitioners  in 
aiding  the  legislature  informing  just  laws,  and  public  tribunals 
in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  or  Le^l  Medicine,  is  a  science  by 
which  medicine  and  its  collateralbranches,  are  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  construction,  elucidation,  and  administration  of 
the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  public  health.  This  term  is 
considered  by  some  writers  as  best  calculated  to  express,  in 
the  most  comprehensive  manner,  the  application  of  the  medi- 
cal sciences  to  the  purposes  of  law. 

It  has  been  divided  into  Forensic,  Legal,  Judiciary,  and 
Judicial  medicine,  comprising  the  opinions  and  evidence 
required  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  into  Medical  Police  or 
State  Medicine,  comprehending  all  medical  opinions  and  pre- 
cepts which  inform  the  legislature  and  magistracy  in  construct- 
ing the  laws,  and  in  enforcing  them  for  the  preservation  of  the 
puolic  health.  Both  these  divisions  are  included  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  term  State  Medicine.  I  have  employed  both  in 
the  construction  of  this  work,  as  I  have  enumerated  the  laws 
relating  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  preservation  of  public 
health,  together  \^ith  all  medico-legal  inquiries.  I  have  pre- 
ferred this  arrangement  to  any  other  proposed  by  medico- 
legal writers  in  this  country,  as  it  is  the  most  comprehensive. 
]V£  Fodeie,  of  Strasburg,  who  has  executed  the  most  elabo- 
rate modern  work  on  State  Medicine,  has  divided  the  science 
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into  MedicalJurisprudenceand  Public  Hygiene,*  and  published 
three  octavo  volumes  on  each  subject  The  term  Medical 
Jurisprudence  is  incorrect,  as  it  may  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  relating  to  medical  subjects,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
medical  sciences  as  applied  to  legislation,  forensic  inquiries, 
and  the  Police  of  Health.  It  may  also  unite  the  legal  and 
medical  sciences,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  employed  by  some 
modern  writers  (Paris  and  Fonblanque).  Dr.  Beck  used  the 
term  in  his  excellent  work  in  the  restricted  sense,  and  defined 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Legal  Medicine  or  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, a  science  which  applies  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
different  branches  of  medicine  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful 

Questions  in  courts  of  justice  (Elements  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
ence,    1823).     He   designed  to  offer  another  treatise   on 
Medical  Police,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  published. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  our  first  systematic  author  on  this 
science,  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Beck,  and  published  his 
work  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  Sys- 
tematically arranged  and  applied  to  British  Practice ;"  it  was 
also  his  intention  to  write  a  separate  production  on  Medical 
Police,  which  he  did  not  accomplish.  I  have  included  Medical 
Ethics  and  Jurisprudence,  and  State  or  Public  Medicine,  in 
one  work,  and  thus  differ  from  M.  Foder^,  Dr.  Beck,  Dr. 
Gordon  l^nith,  and  Dr.  Paris.  This  was  the  arrangement  of 
some  ancient  medico-legal  authors:  Mediciis-Politicus,sive  de 
officiis  Medico- Politicis  tractatus,  quatuor  distinctus  libris :  in 
quibus  non  solum  bonorum  medicorum  mores  ac  virtutes  expri- 
muntur,  malorum  vero  fraudes  et  impostursd  deteguntur: 
verum  etiam  pleraque  alia  circa  novum  hoc  argumentum  utilia 
atque  jucunda  exactissime  proponuntur :  opus  admodum  utile 
medicis,  aegrotis,  aegrotarum  assistentibus,  et  cunctis  aliis  lite- 
rarum,  atque  adeo  politicee  disciplinse  cultoribus.  Roderici  a 
Castro,  Lusitani  PhUos.  ac  Med.  Doct.  per  Europam  Notis- 
simi.  Hamburg,  1614. 

I  have  also  mduded  the  codes  of  Ethics  of  Dr.  John  Gh'e- 
ory  and  Dr.  Percival,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 

ndon,  and  of  the  Americans. 

The  history  of  Hygiene  is  coeval  with  the  origin  of  society. 
The  first  wants  of  man  were  aliment,  and  he  was  instructed  m 
what  was  salutiferous  and  noxious  to  his  condition.  He  soon 
discovered  the  influences  of  exertion,  repose,  sleep,  waking, 
&c.,  upon  his  constitution.     The  knowledge  of  the  laws, 

*  Traits  de  Medecine  Legale,  et  d'Hygeine  Publique  ou  de  Police  de 
Sant^  adapts  aux  Codes  de  I'Empire  j^ancais,  &c.  Par  F.  £.  Foder^ 
Docteur  in  Med.  Professeor  de  Med.  Legal  et  de  Police  Medicale  al  a 
Faculty  de  Medicine  de  Strasbourg.  T.  vi.  1813. 
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morals,  aad  police  of  the  people  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  health,  constitutes  public  hygiene  or  medicine*  It  neces- 
sarily existed  in  the  remotest  ages.  The  ancients  were  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  an  intimate  and  mutual  dependence 
between  the  moral  and  physical  states,  and  of  ^e  necessity 
of  enacting  laws  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  wisdom, 
as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  excesses  and  of  crimes. 

All  eastern  nations  had  their  systems  of  medical  police ;  we 
trace  it  in  their  legislation,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  in 
the  rules  of  their  public  police. 

The  hygiene  of  Moses  embraced  three  prindpal  objects : 
the  prohibition  of  certain  aliments,  ablutions  for  certain  impu- 
rities, and  the  sequestration  of  certain  diseases  reputed  con- 
tagious, as  lepra,  &c.  The  Levitical  law,  ch.  xiii.  xiv.,  com- 
manded the  priests  to  visit  the  houses  infected  with  l^e  plague 
of  leprosy,  or  with  other  contagious  disease ;  to  examine  the 
inhabitants,  to  establish  quaxantme,  to  purify  the  houses,  to  shut 
them  up,  md  pull  them  down  in  certain  cases.  We  find  in 
Deuteronomy,  ch.  xxii.,  that  in  questions  of  doubtful  virginity, 
the  elders  were  to  be  consulted,  and  enjoined  to  deliver  judg- 
ment according  to  the  physical  evidence  of  the  case. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  the  object  of  legal  purifications 
in  warm  climates,  where  the  tendency  of  animal  foods  to 
putrefiEiction,  and  die  copious  perspiration  of  the  people,  were 
the  causes  of  insalubrity,  which  frequent  ablutions  destroyed. 
The  chief  hygienic  means  of  the  ancients,  in  addition  to  tnose 
already  mentioned,  were  gymnastics,  baths,  and  rq>ose  after 
the  latter. 

The  principal  rules  relattve  to  public  police  among  the 
ancients,  referred  to  the  salubrity  oi  habitations,  the  locality 
of  towns,  cities,  and  streets. 

The  Father  of  Medicine  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Air,  Water, 
and  Situation,  and  this  work  has  influenced  all  civilized 
nations  for  nearly  3000  years.*  It  led  to  the  draining  of 
marshes,  and  improvement  of  situations.  Mostpersons  know 
that  the  Roman  emperors  Julius  and  Augustus  Cfsesar,  ordered 
the  Pontine  marshes  to  be  dried ;  to  which  Horace  sJlnded : 

♦  ♦  *  *  Sterilis  diu  palus,  aptaque  remis 
Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  giaye  sentit  aralniHi. 

Hygiene  was,  as  already  observed,  cultivated  long  before  the 
time  of  Hippocrates ;  and  the  rules  regarding  it,  were  deduced 
from  the  universal  laws  of  the  animaf  economy,  and  referred 

*  Hippocrates  flourished  and  wrote  before  Christ,  460  years. 
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to  i^e^    constitution,   intelligence,   to  \irants,   or  pleasures* 
Moses  enforced  laws  as  to  the  use  of  all  aliments,  fruits, 
grains,  herbage,  bread,  milk,  fish,  flesh,  wine,  &c. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egjrptians  invented  beer, 
which  was  subsequently  mentioned  by  Moses,*  and  they 
were  the  most  healthful  individuals.  The  Egyptian  law 
ascribed  to  Menes,  ordained,  according  to  Plutarcn,  that  no 

5 regnant  woman  should  suffer  afflictive  punishment  The 
ews  made  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  dangerous 
wounds ;  and  had  laws  relating  to  virginity,  marriajge,  adulterv, 
embalming  and  interring  the  dead,  and  other  subjects  of  puo- 
lic  medicine.  Joseph  found  the  Egyptian  priests  physicians, 
and  he  ordered  his  rather's  body  to  be  embalmed.-^Gen.  1.  6. 
A.C.  1747. 

The  ancient  Greeks  highly  estimated  tiie  power  of  morals 
in  preserving  health,  and  perfecting  the  species ;  and  we  find 
this  opinion  prevalent  in  all  ancient  nations.  Their  primary 
object  was  to  give  to  the  country  a  robust  people  and  vigorous 
defenders.  It  was  this  principle  that  gave  origin  to  customs, 
which,  in  our  time,  appear  to  be  inhuman  and  barbarous. 
Thus  the  destruction  oi  delicate  infants  by  the  Spartans — ^a 
horrible  custom  of  the  Chinese  at  present  with  respect  to 
dieir  female  offspring. 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  on  the  physical  education  of  in&nts 
and  of  girls  to  the  time  of  marriage,  with  a  view  of  trans- 
mitting a  good  constitution  to  their  offspring,  and  many  more 
hygienic  ordinances,  afford  ample  proof  of  the  state  of  public 
medicine  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  physical  legislation 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  was  abo  intended  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  public  health. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
traces  of  the  union  between  law  and  medicine  in  the  works 
of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians.  There  is  some  portion  of 
hygiene  and  state  meaicine  scattered  through  the  voluminous 
writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates ;  and  some  crude  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  infant,  the  period  of 
pregnancy ;  and  the  abolishment  of  some  rude  obstetricy.  The 
opinions  of  the  father  of  physic  on  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species,  the  animation  of  the  foetus,  and  on  many  other 
physiological  questions  had  great  influence  on  all  ancient 
legislators.  Those  of  AristoUe  have  had  a  like  tendency; 
and  even  to  this  time.  Both  these  authors  held  that  the  foetus 
was  inanimate  in  the  womb  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  it 
was  no  crime  to  cause  abortion.     The  canon  law  was  founded 

*  Leviticus  ch.  x.    Numbers  oh.  vi. 
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on  this  opinion,  and  has  influenced  all  legislators  to  the  pre- 
sent period.*  The  above  authorities  aW  maintained,  that 
pregnancy  might  be  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  nine 
months ;  which  is  now  the  received  opinion  of  physiologists. 

Medical  men,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
consulted  by  the  mi^istrates  most  frequently  on  questions  of 
medicai  police^  as  on  the  salubrity  of  cities,  and  on  the  means 
of  assuaging  the  virulence  of  epidemic  diseases  :  and  to  sub- 
jects of  that  nature  the  public  functions  of  the  Archiater^  or 
state  physician,  were  confined  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  empire. 
That  they  were  summoned  to  ^ve  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  no  where  appears;  and  had  they  been  called,  their  testi- 
mony, in  ages  when  human  anatomy  was  proscribed,  must,  in 
a  majority  of  di£Bicult  cases,  have  been  of  comparatively  little 
value. 

The  laws  of  ancient  Rome  were  chiefly  enacted  on  the 
same  grounds  as  those  of  Greece ;  but  they  embraced  more 
important  medico-legal  questions.  In  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  before  the  Christian  era,  600  years,  and  140  before 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  was  enacted,  '^de  inferendomortuo,'' 
(lex  regia)  that  the  bodies  of  all  women  who  were  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy,  should  be  opened  immediately  after 
death,  so  that  the  infants  might  be  saved  if  possible.  History 
also  informs  us,  that  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  Marcus 
Manlius,  and  the  first  C8esar,f  were  brought  into  the  world  by 
incision  of  the  abdomen,  or  gastro-hysterotomy ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  term,  CsBsarian  operation.  It  was  also 
enacted  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  A.  C.  452,  that  the  infant  in 
the  mother's  womb  was  to  be  considered  as  living,  and  all 
civil  rights  secured  to  it  The  legitimacy  of  an  infant  was 
limited  to  300  days  after  the  death  or  absence  of  his  putative 
&ther,  or  within  ten  months  of  the  supposed  time  of  impreg- 
nation ;  but  the  period  was  afterwards  extended  to  eleven 
months.  Most  ot  the  Roman  laws  were  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  physicians, 
and  many  legal  decisions  were  given ;  propter  auctoritatem 
doctissimi  HippocratU. 

Several  laws  were  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Severus, 
Antonine,  Adrian,  and  Aurelius,  on  the  authority  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Aristotle;  the  crime  of  procuring  abortion  was 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  the  foetus  had  exceeded  forty 
days,  as    before  that  time  it  was  not  considered  a  living 

*  The  present  law  of  this  country  awards  a  different  punishment  against 
the  perpetrators  of  abortion  before  and  after  <juickening.  8ee  Infanti- 
cide, t  Pliii*  Hist.  Nat.  L.  ?ii. 
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being  ;*  and  the  Emperor  Adrian  extended  the  term  of  preg- 
nancy from  ten  monuis — the  period  of  legitimacy  according 
to  the  Decemvirs — to  eleven,  in  accordance  with  the  physio- 
logical opinions  of  the  tinies.f  It  is  also  recorded  by  Sueto- 
nius, that  the  bloody  remains  of  Julius  Csesar,  when  exposed 
to  public  view,  were  examined  by  a  physician  named  Antis- 
tius,  who  declared,  that  out  of  twenty-three  wounds  which 
had  been  inflicted,  one  only  was  mortal,  which  had  penetrated 
the  thorax  between  the  first  and  second  ribs.  Gerike  has 
collected  some  curious  instances  of  the  inspection  of  murdered 
bodies  by  medical  witnesses,  from  the  writings  of  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  Plutarch.  The  body  of  Germanicus  was  also 
medically  inspected ;  and,  by  indications  conformable  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  age,  it  was  decided  that  it  had  been 
poisoned4  The  bodies  of  Agricola  and  others  were  also 
examined  by  physicians,  according  to  Tacitus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  positive  law  which 
required  the  inspection  of  wounded  bodies  by  medical  practi- 
tioner, or  that  legislators  required  medical  opinions  before 
making  laws.  It  is,  however  recorded,  that  before  the  time 
of  Philumenos,  A.D.  80 — who  first  studied  obstetricy  at 
Rome — the  midwives  were  ordered  by  the  prsetors  to  examine 
pregnant  women  in  judicial  inquiries.  Augustus  had  pre- 
viously favoured  the  profession  of  medicine,  A.D.  10,  and 
exempted  its  members  from  public  burthens  and  taxes. 
About  100,  valetudinaria  and  veterinaria  were  established 
in  the  Roman  camps,  for  wounded  soldiers  and  horses.  § 

Galen  was  bom  in  J  31,  and  wa^  physician  to  the  gladiators 
at  Pergamos,  A.D.  159.  He  alluaed  to  some  questions  of 
legal  medicine;  he  remarked  the  difference  which  subsists 
between  the  lungs  of  an  adult  and  the  fcetus;  admitted  the 
legitimacy  of  seven  months  children,  and  offered  remarks  on 
the  manner  (^  detecting  simulated  diseases.  He  related  the 
case  of  a  Greek  lady  who  escaped  punishment  for  adultery 
on  the  opinion  of  a  physician*  She  had  borne  an  infant 
very  unlike  the  supposed  father ;  and  the  physician  accounted 
for  this,  by  referring  its  resemblance  to  that  of  a  picture 
which  hung  in  the  chamber  of  the  mother. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Justinian  Pandects,  A.D.  529, 

*  See  Infanticide.  f  Foder^.  Introduction,  p.  xir. 

J  Foder^.  op.  cit. 

§  Hospitals  were  first  established  in  Jerusalem  by  Eudocia,  wife  of 
Theodosius,  A.D.  440;  but  medical  practitioners  did  not  attend  their 
inmates. 
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w&icli  laid  the  foundation  of  the  legal  codes  of  most  of  the 
modem  states  of  Europe,  may  be  considered  the  origin  of  the 
connexion  between  the  sciences  of  law  and  medicine,  or  of 
forensic  medicine.  Under  the  titles,  De  Statu  Hominmm ; 
De  Pants  ei  Manumissis ;  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis^  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia  ;  De  Inspiciendo  Ventre  custodiendoque  Partu^ 
of  the  Lex  Aquiiia ;  De  Hermaphroditis ;  De  Impotemtia  ; 
De  Mtdiere  qua  peperit  undecimo  Mense, — some  questions  in 
medical  jurisprudence  are  discussed ;  but  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  were  oirected  to  be  guided  on  such  matters,  not  on  the 
oral  testimony  of  living  physicians,  examined  on  the  particu- 
lar point  then  under  consideration,  but  propter  auctoriiatem 
doctissimi  Hippocratis. 

If  the  Justinian  code  was  an  improvement  in  many  respects 
on  more  ancient  usages,  in  one  point  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, it  must  be  aUowed  to  be  more  erroneous  uian  that 
which  preceded  it,  namely,  on  the  time  of  utero^estation. 

Aulus  Callus  informs  us,  that  a  decree  of  Adnan  acknow* 
leged  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  bom  eleven  months  after  the 
death  of  its  reputed  fiither ;  and  this  period  has  been  adopted 
by  Justinian,  Novella  39.  c.  2,  Nov.  89. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  555,  the  Roman  empire  was 
overrun  by  the  Ooths  and  Vandals.  The  most  savage  cus- 
toms now  prevailed  in  the  west  of  Europe,  the  pribociples  of 
legal  medicine  were  totally  neglected,  and  the  trial  by  the 
ordeals  of  fire,  water,  and  duel,  were  introduced  as  appeals  to 
the  Deity,  in  cases  which,  to  rude  minds,  appeared  above 
human  investigation. 

*^  The  trials  oy  ordeal  in  the  dark  ages  of  modern  Europe, 
when  the  decision  of  the  most  important  questions  was  aban- 
doned to  chance  or  to  fraud,  when  carrying  in  the  hand  a 
piece  of  red  hot  iron,  or  plunging  the  arm  in  boiling  water,* 
was  deemed  a  test  of  innocence,  and  a  painful  or  miudulent 
experiment,  supplanting  a  righteous  award,  might  consign  to 
punishment  the  most  innocent,  or  save  from  it  the  most  cri- 
minal of  men,  hare  ever  been  deemed  a  shockin?  singularity 
in  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  ancestors.  We  are  ready 
to  admit  the  justice  of  this  charge  generally ;  and  yet  we 
fancy  that,  upon  some  occasions,  we  are  enabled  to  discern 
through  the  dim  mist  of  credulity  and  ignorance,  a  ray  of 
policy  ^t  may  have  been  derived  from  the  dawning  of  a 

^  Priests  were  among  the  earlier  chemists,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  they 
frequently  instructed  the  accused,  either  from  a  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence, or  from  less  disinterested  motives,  in  some  of  those  means  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  lire,  by  which  modem  jugglers  are  still  enabled  to  amuse 
and  astonish  the  vulgar. 
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rude  philosophy.  Trials  by  ordeal,  as  we  are  infonned  by 
Mr.  Mill,  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  institutes  of  the  Hindus. 
It  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  nine  different  modes  of 
trial,  but  that  by  water  in  which  an  idol  has  been  washed,  and 
the  one  by  rice,  are  those  which  we  shall  select,  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  the  observations  which  we  shall  venture  to 
offer. 

The  first  of  these  trials  consists  in  obliging  the  accused 
person  to  drink  three  draughts  of  the  water  in  which  die 
images  of  the  sun  and  other  deities  have  been  washed ;  and, 
if  within  fourteen  days  he  has  any  indisposition,  his  crime  is 
considered  as  proved. 

In  the  other  species  of  ordeal  alluded  to,  the  persons  sus- 
pected of  theft  are  each  made  to  chew  a  quantity  of  dried 
rice,  and  to  throw  it  upon  some  leaves  or  bark  of  a  tree  ;  they 
from  whose  mouth  it  comes  dry,  or  stained  witli  blood, 
are  deemed  guilty,  while  those  who  are  capable  of  returning  it 
in  a  pulpy  form,  are  at  once  pronounced  innocent. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  superstitious  state  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time,  consider  the  influence  which  the 
mind,  under  such  circumstances,  is  capable  of  producing  upon 
the  functions  of  the  body,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit,  that 
the  ordeals  above  described  are  capable  of  assisting  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  of  leading  to  the  detection  of  guilt.  The  accused, 
conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  will  fear  no  ill  effects  from  the 
magical  potation,  but  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  ordeal ; 
whereas  the  guilty  person,  from  the  mere  uneasiness  and  dread 
of  his  own  mind,  will,  if  narrowly  watched,  most  probably 
discover  some  symptoms  of  bodily  indisposition,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  his  probation.  In  the  case  of  the 
ordeal  by  rice,  a  result,  in  correspondence  with  the  justice  of 
the  case,  maybe  fairly  anticipated  on  the  soundest  principle  of 
physiology.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  secretion  that  is  more  imme- 
diately influenced  by  the  passions  than  that  of  saliva.  The  sight 
of  a  delicious  repast  to  a  hungry  man  is  not  more  effectual  in  ex- 
citing the  salivary  secretion,  than  is  the  operation  of  fear  and 
anxiety  in  repressing  and  suspending  it.  If  the  reader  be  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  we  refer  him  for  an  illustration  to  the  feelings 
which  he  experienced  during  his  examination  before  the  me<u- 
cal  colleges ;  and  if  he  be  a  barrister,  he  may  remember  with 
what  a  parched  lip  he  gave  utterance  to  his  first  address  to  the 
jury.  Is  it  then  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  a  person  under 
the  influence  of  conscious  guilt,  will  be  unable,  from  the  dry- 
ness of  his  mouth,  to  surrender  the  rice  in  that  soft  state, 
which  an  innocent  individual,  with  an  undiminished  supply 
of  saliva,  will  so  easily  accomplish?'* — Paris  and  Fmiblanque. 
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It  was  supposed,  even  in  this  country,  that  the  agitation  of 
a  murderer,  on  seeing  his  victim,  was  sufficient  to  prove  his 
guilt ;  and,  in  some  cases,  he  was  obliged  to  place  his  hand  on 
the  dead  body.  It  is  also  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  murdered  corpse  will  change  when  gazed  on  by 
the  murderer,  or  any  of  his  near  relatives.  The  following 
extraordinary  cases  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Beck,  from  Hargrave's 
State  Trials,  vol.  x.  Appen.  p.  29 — ^reign  of  Charles  IL: — 

^'  An  ancient  and  grave  person,  minister  to  the  parish  were  the 
fact  was  committedjOeing  sworn  to  give  evidence,  according  to 
custom,  deposed,  *  that  the  body  being  taken  up  out  of  the  grave, 
thirty  days  after  the  party's  death,  and  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the 
four  defendants  being  present,  were  required  eacn  of  them  to 
touch  the  dead  body.  Okeman's  wife  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
prayed  God  to  show  tokens  of  her  innocency.  The  appellant 
did  touch  the  dead  body,  whereupon  the  brow  of  the  dead, 
which  before  was  of  a  livid  and  carrion  colour  (in  terminis, 
the  verbal  expression  of  the  witness J^  began  to  have  a  dew,  or 
gentle  sweat  arise  on  it,  which  increased  by  degrees,  till  the 
sweat  ran  down  in  drops  on  the  face ;  the  brow  turned  to  a 
lively  and  fresh  colour ;  and  the  deceased  opened  one  of  her 
eyes,  and  shut  it  again;  and  this  opening  of  the  eye  was 
done  three  several  times.  She  likewise  thrust  out  the  ring  or 
marriage  finger  three  times,  and  pulled  it  in  again,  and  the 
finger  dropped  blood  from  it  on  the  grass.'  Sir  Nicholas 
Hyde,  chief-justice,  seeming  to  doubt  the  evidence,  asked  the 
witness.  Who  saw  this  besides  you  ? — Witness.  I  cannot  swear 
what  otiiers  saw.  But,  my  Lord  (said  he),  I  do  believe  the 
whole  company  saw  it,  and  if  it  had  been  thought  a  doubt, 
proof  would  have  been  made  of  it,  and  many  would  have 
attested  with  me.  Then  the  witness,  observing  some  admi* 
ration  in  the  auditors,  spake  further,  ^  My  Lord,  I|  am  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  and  nave  long  known  all  the  parties,  but 
never  had  occasion  of  displeasure  against  any  of  them,  nor 
had  to  do  with  them,  or  they  with  me;  but  as  I  was  min* 
ister,  the  thing  was  wonderful  to  me.  .  But  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  but  as  called  upon  to  testify  the  truth;  and  this 
I  haye  done.'  [This  witness  was  a  very  reverend  person,  as 
I  guessed,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age.  His  testimony 
was  delivered  gravely  and  temperately,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  the  auditory.]  Whereupon,  applying  himself  to  the 
chief-justice,  he  said,  ^  My  Lord,  my  brother  here  present,  is 
minister  of  the  next  parish  adjacent,  and  I  am  sure  saw  all 
done  that  I  have  affirmed.'  Therefore,  that  person  was  also 
sworn  to  give  evidence,  and  did  depose  in  every  point — *  the 
sweating  of  the  brow,  the  change  of  the  colour,  thrice  opening  the 
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eye,  the  thrice  motion  of  the  finger,  and  dmwiiiff  it  inagain:'  only 
the  first  witness  added,  that  he  hiniself  dipped  his  finpper  in  the 
blood  which  came  from  the  dead  body,  to  examine  it,  and  he 
swore  he  believed  it  was  blood.  I  conferred  afterwards  with 
Sir  Edward  Powell,  barrister-at-law,  and  others,  who  all  con- 
curred in  the  observation.  And  for  myself,  if  I  were  npon 
oath,  can  depose  that  these  depositions  (especially  the  first 
witness)  are  traly  reported  in  substance.' — Ibid.  p.  29. 

^'  In  the  trial  ol  Standsfield,  for  the  murder  of  his 
fiither,  a  similar  chaif^e  was  brought  It  is  stated, 
that  when  the  son  was  assisting  in  lifting  the  body  of  his 
father  into  the  coffin,  it  bled  afresh,  and  defiled  all  his 
hand.  The  opposite  lawyers  observe,  that  <this  is  but  a 
superstitious  oDservation,  without  any  ground  either  in  law  or 
reason.  Carpsovius  says,  he  has  seen  a  body  bleed  in  the 
presence  of  one  not  guilty,  and  not  bleed  when  the  guilty 
were  present"  They  assign,  with  great  probability,  as  the 
cause  of  this  bleeding,  the  met,  that  the  surseons  had  made 
an  incision  about  the  neck,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  body, 
in  removing  it,  caused  the  fresh  hemorrhage  firom  that  part. 
Harg^ve,  vol.  4,  p.  283, — I  will  refer  those  who  are  curious 
on  this  subject,  to  Metzger,  p.  328 ;  and  Valentini  Novelise, 
App.  3.  JDe  stillicidio  sanguinis  in  haminis  violenier  oedsi^ 
cadavere  conspicuiy  an  sit  st(ficiens  prcuentis  homicidw 
indicium?" 

The  many  causes  of  sudden  or  suspicious  death,  could 
be  very  imperfectly  discovered,  even  by  medical  practitioners, 
in  the  dark  ages,  when  prejudices  and  superstition  prevented 
the  study  of  anatomy.  It  was  no  sooner  than  the  year  1315, 
that  Mondini  gave  the  first  public  demonstrations  on  the 
human  subject  m  the  University  of  Bol(^a;  and  it  was  not 
until  1334,  that  human  dissection  was  permitted  in  France,  in 
the  celebrated  medical  school  of  Montpellier.  About  this 
period,  Frederick  IL  of  Naples,  authoriaed  one  annual 
dissection  in  his  capitaL  This  legalization  of  anatomy,  was 
the  revival  of  medical  science  in  Europe. 

The  first  cases  in  which  medical  witnesses  were  summoned 
to  assist  the  judge,  were  after  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition  by  rope  Innocent  III.  A.D.  1204,  when  torture 
was  inflicted  to  extort  confession.  This  mode  of  arriving  at 
truth,  was  too  favourable  to  screen  the  indolence  or  incapa- 
city of  the  judges,  not  to  be  adopted  by  other  tribunals. 
Accordingly  the  rack,  and  other  modes  of  inflicting  the 
extreme  of  suffering  compatible  with  life,  passed  into  the 
codes  of  almost  all  European  nations,  firom  which  they  are 
not  yet  altogether  expunged ;  and  medical  men  were  sum* 
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moned  by  the  tribunals  to  superintend  these  horrible  scenes, 
to  mark  how  far  fie|id-like  ingenuity  could  protract  human 
sufferings,  without  allowing  to  the  victim  the  last  refuge  of 
human  misery.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  the  works  of  the 
early  medical  jurists,  observations  on  the  mode  of  applying 
the  torture  in  criminal  trials. 

It  is  humiliating  to  acknowledge,  that  even  now  a  species 
of  torture  is  enforced  by  British  laws  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  in  civil  cases,  by  means  of  the  tread-mill,  too  often  it  is  to 
be  feared  without  proper  discrimination  of  age,  sex,  or  state 
of  health. 

But  medical  jurisprudence,  as  a  science,  cannot  date  farther 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Empe- 
rors Rudolf,  Sigismund,  Albert,  and  Maximilian  I.,  had  suc^ 
cessively  attempted  reforms  of  the  criminal  codes  of  Germany, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  legislation ;  but 
this  idea  was  first  reduced  into  practice  by  George,  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  who  published,  in  1507,  a  German  penal  code, 
drawn  up  and  systematized  by  John,  Baron  of  Schwartzem- 
burg,  which  was  speedily  adopted  in  the  petty  States  of  Bay- 
reuth  and  Anspach,  and  afterwards  in  Brandenburg.  The 
other  States  of  Germany,  from  narrow  views  of,  self-interest, 
and  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  innovations,  for  some  time 
resisted  the  introduction  of  this  code ;  and  even  Charles  V., 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  persuade  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  to  adopt  the  project  of  a 
similar  code ;  but  his  perseverance  finally  prevailed,  and  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1532,  proclaimed,  as  the  law  of  the  em- 
pire, the  criminal  code  since  well  known  by  the  title  of  Con^ 
stitutio  Criminalis  Carolines  This  celebrated  body  of  juris- 
prudence, first  published  in  1553,  was  founded  on  that  of 
Bamberg,  and  both  were  remarkable  as  requiring  the  evidence 
of  medical  men  in  aU  cases  where  their  testimony  could 
enlighten  the  judge,  or  assist  the  magistrate,  as  in  cases  of 
personal  injuries*  murders,  pretended  pregnancy,  abortion, 
m£Emticide,  han^ng,  drowning,  poisoning,  &c.  This  is  the 
true  era  of  the  dawn  of  legal  medicine ;  and  we  must  regard 
Baron  Schwartzemberg  as  the  father  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
and  Germany  as  the  country  which  save  it  birth. 

To  the  same  nation  we  must  attribute  the  glory  of  having 
produced  the  man  who  first  dared  to  throw  the  shield  of 
medical  science  over  the  victims  of  a  barbarous  and  dark 
fenaticism. 

The  belief  in  the  powers  and  influence  of  witches  and  sor- 
cerers was  in  full  force  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  computed,  that  in  Lorraine,  nine  hundred  persons,  of 
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both  sexes,  were  burnt  alive  in  fifteen  years  for  the  imputed 
crime  of  sorcery ;  and  that,  in  the  Electorate  of  Treves  alone, 
within  a  few  years,  six  thousand  five  hundred  individuals  had 
perished  in  tne  flames  for  the  same  imaginary  crime.  In 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  instances  of  supposed 
demoniacal  possession  were  perpetually  occurring;  and  at 
Freidberg  public  prayers  were  ordered  to  assuage  this  dire 
calamity.  Weiher,  physician  to  William,  Duke  of  Cleves, 
had  the  boldness  openly  to  impugn  these  superstitious  notions, 
in  a  curious  work  entitled,  De  Prasttgiis  Danumum  etlncan^ 
tationibusj  printed  at  Basil,  in  1568.  He  undertook  to  prove, 
that  magicians  and  demoniacs  ought  to  be  considered  as  unfor- 
tunate persons,  subject  to  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  and 
that  they  should  rather  excite  pity  for  their  infirmities,  than 
be  obnoxious  to  punishment;  and  he  ridiculed  the  ordinary 
modes  of  persecution  to  which  these  unhappy  beings  were 
su^ected. 

This  attack  on  a  popular  superstition,  and  on  a  powerful 
and  lucrative  engine  of  clerical  influence,  aroused  alike  indig- 
nation and  vengeance  against  the  daring  innovator;  and 
Weiher  was  himself  arrested  as  a  magician,  dragged  before  a 
tribunal,  and  owed  his  liberty  and  hfe  to  the  influence  and 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  ducal  patron.  Weiher  was  too  en- 
lightened for  the  age  in  which  he  flourished ;  for  we  find  his 
opinions  attacked  in  no  measured  terms  by  two  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Erastus  and  Scribonius.* 

The  belief  in  .diabolical  illusions  and  witchcraft  was  enter- 
tained in  this  country  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  the  Relig^io  Medici,  who 
was  called  on  by  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  ]V£itthew  Hale,  ta 
give  evidence  in  the  cases  of  two  unfortunate  persons  indicted 
for  having  bewitched  two  children,  and  caused  them  to  have  fits, 
who  were  tried  and  executed  at  Bury  St  Edmonds  ;  deposed, 
^^  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  fits  were  natural,  but 
heightened  by  the  devil^  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  the 
witches,  at  whose  instance  he  did  the  villanies,"  and  he  added, 
^^  tliat  in  Denmark  there  had  been  lately  a  great  discovery  of 
witches  who  used  the  very  same  way  of  inmcting  persons  by 
conveying  pins  into  them.''  This  relation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  says  the  historian  of  the  case,  made  that  good  and 
great  man.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  doubtful;  but  he  would  not 
so  much  as  sum  up  the  evidence,  but  left  it  to  the  jury  with 
prayers  that  the  great  God  of  heaven   would  direct  their 

*  Erasti  Disputatio  de  Lamiis.    Easily  1573.    4  to.     Scribonius  de  Sa- 
fi^aram  Natura  et  Potestate.    Hehnstadt,  1584.    4to. 
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hearts  in  that  weighty  matter.  The  jury  accordingly  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  the  executions  were  amongst  the 
latest  instances  of  the  kind  that  disgrace  the  English  annals. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  born  m  1605,  was  a  celebrated 
physician  in  London  in  1646,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles 

The  publication  of  the  Caroline  Code  very  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers commenced  the  study  of  forensic  medicine.  The  kings 
of  France  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  a  similar  code.  In  1556, 
Henry  II.  promulgated  a  law,  by  the  virtue  of  which  death 
was  inflicted  on  any  woman  who  concealed  her  pregnancy, 
and  destroyed  her  offspring*  In  1606,  Henry  IV.  presented 
letters  patent  to  his  first  physician,  authorizing  him  to  appoint 
two  surgeons  in  every  city  and  important  town,  whose  exclu- 
sive duty  it  should  be  to  examine  all  wounded  or  murdered 
persons,  and  make  reports  thereon.  This  law  was  amended 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  who  declared  that  no  report  should 
be  received,  unless  sanctioned  by  one  of  these  surgeons. 
These  were  named  medical  councillors  to  the  king,  they  were 
often  appointed  by  court  intrigue,  and  became  so  corrupt  that 
they  were  suppressed  in  1790.  There  are  still,  however, 
district  medical  reporters  in  France,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
(Fodere  op.  cit)  In  1692,  physicians  were  associated  widi 
surgeons. 

Various  detached  treatises  on  different  branches  of  legal 
medicine  appear  to  have  been  produced  towards  the  dose  of 
the  I6th  century.  Ambrose  Pare  wrote  on  monstrous  births, 
simulated  diseases,  and  on  the  art  of  drawing  up  medico- 
legal reports,  1575.  In  1598  Severin  Pineace  (or  Pinseus) 
published  at  Paris  his  treatise  De  notis  Integritatis  et  Corrupt 
tianis  Virginum  ;  a  book  still  quoted  on  that  subject 

The  earliest  systematic  work  on  legal  medicine  is  unques- 
tionably the  book  De  Relatumibus  medicorum  of  Fortunato 
Fidele,  published  in  1598  in  Sicily.  As  might  be  expected 
in  his  age  and  country,  the  opinions  of  this  physician  are 
greatly  warped  by  his  servile  deference  to  the  dicta  of  the 
canon  law,  and  his  submission  to  its  clerical  expounders.  It 
consists  of  four  books,  of  which  the  following  may  be  received 
as  an  outline  of  the  contents,  viz.  I.  On  Public  Food ;  the 
Salubrity  of  the  Air ;  Pestilence.  II.  Wounds ;  Pretended 
Diseases ;  Torture ;  Injuries  of  the  Muscles ;  Medical  Er- 
rors. III.  Virginity ;  Impotence ;  Hereditary  Diseases ; 
Pregnancy ;  Moles ;  the  Vitality  of  the  Foetus ;  On  Birth ; 
Monsters.  IV.  Life  and  Death;  Mortality  of  Wounds: 
Suffocation  ;  Death  by  Lightning  and  Poisoning. 
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The  rapid  progresB  of  anatomv  in  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  by  the  labours  of  Sylvius,  Vesalius,  Fatlopius, 
and  Eustachius,  had  a  surprising  influence  on  the  progress  of 
medico-le((al  investigations,  which  became  speedily  apparent 
in  the  publication  of  the  great  and  invaluable  Quadstianes 
Medico  Legales  of  Paulo  Zacchia;  which  appeared  in  succes* 
sive  volumes  from  1621  to  1635. 

Zacchia  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Italy. 
His  celebrity  brought  a  vast  body  of  &cts  on  medical  juris- 
prudence under  his  cognizance ;  and  his  work,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions,is  still  regarded  as  the  great  magazine  of 
medico-l^al  lore,  illustrated  by  immense  erudition,  and  by  a 
subtile  and  refined  discrimination.  Though  2iacchia  be  tinc- 
tured with  the  superstition  of  his  age,  in  what  relates  to 
demoniacal  possession^  and  some  other  subjects,  yet  his  judi- 
cious remarks  on  the  gross  injustice  and  impropriety  of  classing 
as  demoniacs  those  females  in  whom  suppressed  catamenia  had 
produced  mania,  or  men  in  whom  frenzy  had  originated  in  a 
melancholic  temperament,  place  his  physiological  reasoning  and 
his  medical  inaications  in  a  favourable  point  of  view ;  and, 
perhaps,  we  ou^ht  to  place  his  recommendation  in  such  cases, 
not  to  neglect  the  prayers  of  the  church,  while  suitable  reme- 
dies are  prescribed,  as  much  to  his  anxiety  to  avoid  offence, 
as  to  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  former. 

With  the  imperfections  that  were  unavoidable  in  an  age  in 
which  pliysiology  was  in  its  in&ncy,  chemistry  imperfect,  and 
ere  our  illustrious  countryman  Harvey  had  demonstrated  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  work  of  ZSacchia  will  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
remain  a  stupendous  monument  of  his  learning  and  sagacity. 
It  was  written  at  different  times ;  abounds  in  repetitions,  and 
occasionally  in  contradictions ;  circumstances  which  render  it 
better  suited  for  the  consultation  of  the  learned  than  the  infor- 
mation of  the  student. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  first 
volume.     First  Book:   Age;  Legitimacy;  Pregnancy;  Su- 

EerfoBtation  and  Moles^;  Death  duiing  Delivery;  Kesem- 
lance  of  Children  to  their  Parents.  Second  Book  z  Dementia ; 
Poisoning.  Third  Book:  Impotence;  Feigned  Diseases; 
The  Plague  and  Contagion.  Fourth  Book:  Miracles;  Rape. 
Fifth  Book:  Fasting;  Wounds;  Mutilation;  Salubrity  of 
Air,  &c.  The  second  volume  is  filled  with  casuistical  ques- 
tions. This  work  is  highly  esteemed  as  one  of  great  authority. 
Zacutus  Lusitanus,  in  alluding  to  its  value,  exclaims :  emi, 
vidi,  legi,  obstupui.  It  is  justly  considered  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Italian  works  on  the  subject. 
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The  next  important  step  in  the  hiBtory  of  our  science  is  due 
to  Harvey,  who  investigated  the  difference  between  the  lungs 
of  the  foetus  and  of  an  infsmtthat  had  breathed,  and  pointed 
out  how  this  fact  might  be  available  in  alleged  cases  ox  infan- 
ticide* It  should,  however,  be  admitted,  that  lons^  before,  the 
difference  in  colour,  consistence,  and  weight,  between  the 
foetal  and  adult  lungs  of  animals,  had  been  remarked  by 
Galen,  but  who  had  not  applied  it  to  any  practical  use. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  appeared  two  valuable  treatises  by 
Melchior  Sebiz,  at  Strasburg,  viz.  De  Notis  VirginitatU 
(1G30)  and  Examen  Vuherum  (1638).  In  the  first  he  main- 
tained that  the  existence  of  the  hvmen  was  the  indisputable 
mark  of  virginity ;  an  inference  wnich  was  warmly  denied  by 
Orazio  Augenio,  and  defended  by  the  celebrated  Vietro  Gas« 
sendi  {Opera  VI.),  &c.  In  the  second  he  drew  an  important 
distinction  between  wounds  necessarily  &tal,  and  those  which 
become  so  incidentally. 

We  must  give  the  next  important  step  to  the  X)anish  phy- 
sician, Thomas  Bartholin,  who  carefully  investigated  tne 
period  of  human  utero^gestation ;.  and,  having  connrmed  the 
opinions  of  Galen  and  Harvey,  respecting  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lungs  before  and  after  the  first  respiration,  proposed 
the  hydrostatic  test  for  solving  the  question,  and  pointed  out 
the  best  method  of  rendering  it  available  in  medico-legal  in- 
vestigations. (De  Pulmonum  substantia  et  Motu.  Hafnise 
1663).  The  rationale  of  this  process  was  more  fully  explained 
by  Swammerdam  in  a  tract,  published  at  Leyden,  in  1677 — 
and  its  first  practical  application  was  made  in  1682,  by  Jan 
Schreyer,  after  it  had  been  investigated  by  Thurston  and 
Carl  Kayger. 

This  process  is  the  celebrated  Docimasia  Pulmonum; 
which,  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  irrefragable  test  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  child  had  breathed;  but  which  has  given  rise  to  a  keen 
controversy  which  I  shall  have  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
examining.  See  Infanticide.  About  this  period  the  work 
of  Ambrose  Pare,  published  1575,  whiclvwasregarded  for  nearly  a 
century  the  only  standard  authority  in  France,  was  superseded 
by  the  more  comprehensive  treatises  of  Gendri,  of  Angers,  in 
1650,  of  Blegni,  of  Lyons,  in  1684,  and  of  Devereux,  of  Paris, 
in  1693.  Louis  is,  however,  with  great  justice,  considered  as 
the  first  who  promulgated  a  just  idea  of  the  science  to  his 
countrymen.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  will  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  that  period. 

While  these  important  steps  were  in  progress,  Germany, 
the  country  where  medical  jurisprudence  took  its  rise,  had 
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instituted  public  prelections  on  this  important  branch  of  medi- 
cal and  forsenic  education.  About  toe  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  Michaelis  gave  the  first  lectures  on  this  subject  at 
Leipsic,  which  were  followed  by  those  of  Bohn,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  that  city,  who,  before  the  end  of 
that  century,  had  published  his  valuable  works  De  Vulnerum 
RenuncuUionCj  and  Dissertatumes  MedicincR  Forensis  (1689), 
and  these  were  speedily  followed  by  a  tract  De  officio  Medici 
duplici,  Clinico  et  Forensi  (1704).  In  the  same  period  ap- 
peared the  interesting  investigations  of  Gottfried  W  elsch,  and 
of  P.  Amann,  on  the  fatality  of  wounds.*  The  celebrated 
work  of  Licetus,  De  Monstris,  appeared  in  1669  at  Amster- 
dam ;  and  it  would  be  unpardonaDle  to  omit  the  vast  acces- 
sions to  medico-legal  knowledge  unfolded  in  that  noble  patho- 
logical collection,  the  Septdchretum  of  Bonnet.  (Lugd.  1700, 
3  tom.  folio).  The  mode  of  conducting  medico-legS  investi- 
gations obtained  some  attention  in  France  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  its  institutions  were  extremely  imperfect 
compared  to  those  of  Germany  even  to  a  much  later  period. 

The  following  were  among  the  German  authors  of  the  18th 
century:  John  Bohn,  De  Kenunciatione  Vulnerum,  1689, 
4to.  Amsterdam.  Yalentini,  Pandectse  Medico-Legales,  4to. 
Francof.  1702.  Fred.  Boerner,  Prof.  Med.  Wirtemburg, 
1723.  Several  Dissertations.  Kannegeiser,  Inst  Med.  Leg. 
Michael  Alberti,  Prof.  Med.  HalL-Systema  Jurisprudentiae 
Medicse  Schneeberg,  4to.  1725.  tom.  vi.  Zittman,  Medicina 
Forensis,  4to.  Francofurti.  Richter,  Decisiones  Medico- 
Forenses.  Teichmeyer,  Institutiones  Med.  Leg.  4to.  Jenae 
1740.  Stark,  De  Medicinse  Utilitate  in  Jurisprudentia,  4to. 
Helmont,  1730.  Hebenstreit,  Anthropologia  Forensis,  8vo. 
Lipsise,  1753.  Ludwig.  Institutiones  Medicinse  Forensis. 
Fazellius,  Elementa  Medicinse  Forensis. 

The  first  German  work  of  authority  was  Bohn's  (1689),  in 
which  he  attempted  to  discriminate  what  wounds  were  neces- 
sarily fetal.  Ihe  next  was  Valentini's  Pandects^  1702. 
Michele  Bernardo  Valentini  published  his  PandecttB  Medico^ 
legales  in  1702  (Francofiirte),  and  his  Novellce  in  1711,  which 
were  incorporated,  in  1722,  into  his  Corpus  Juris  Medico^ 
legale.  This  great  work  contains  an  excellent  review  of  all 
that  had  been  done  before  his  time,  and  is  considered  by  some 
as  equal  in  value  to  the  work  of  Zacchia.  Valentini  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  his  subject,  and  strenuously  insists, 

•  Welschii  Rationale  Vulnerum  Lethalium  judicium,  1660. 
Ammanni  Irenicum  Numae  Pompilii  c.  Hippocrate,  161)8. 
Praxes  Vulenrum  Lethalium,  1701. 
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in  the  pre&ce,  on  the  necessity  of  cultivating  this  branch  of 
medical  knowledge.  Several  rrofessorships  for  teaching  juri- 
dical medicine  were  about  this  period  founded  in  the  German 
Universities ;  and  very  useful  though  sometimes  too  diffuse 
treatises  on  the  subject  issued  from  the  German  press.  The 
number  of  successive  authors  becomes  now  so  great,  that  I 
cannot,  in  this  sketch,  attempt  to  mention  all,  far  less  to  cha- 
racterise them. 

Zittman,  Boerner,  Kannegeiser,  and  Teichmeyer,  each 
published  systems  of  various,  yet  conspicuous  merit.  The 
Institutiones  MedicincB  LegcUis  of  the  latter,  long  formed  tlie 
manual  of  the  student  and  the  text-book  of  the  professor. 
The  clear  and  forcible  reasoning  of  Stoerck  (De  Medicince 
UtUitate  in  Jurisprudential  Helmont  1730)  vindicated  the 
high  importance  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  This  author 
very  ably  advocated  the  importance  of  medical  knowledge  in 
legal  investigations.  But  the  Systema  of  Alberti,  the  profes- 
sor of  medi(^  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Halle,  in  six 
quarto  volumes,  was  the  most  laborious  and  complete  work  of 
that  century.  The  writings  of  this  learned  person  are 
obscured  by  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  mysticism  of  the 
StahUan  school ;  yet  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected 
an  immense  body  of  facts,  renders  his  work  a  precious  mine 
of  medico-legal  information.  His  example  appears  to  have 
stimulated  other  physicians  to  publish  collections  of  cases ;  and 
curious  additions  were  made  to  our  knowledge  by  Loesve, 
Reichter,  Budseus,  Troppanneger,  Fritch  ana  Wolff,  Her- 
mann, Clauder,  Herzog,  and  Parmeon,  which  are  particularly 
valuable  to  those  who  may  be  called  to  exercise  the  profes- 
sion in  Germany. 

The  next  author  of  celebrity  was  Plenck,  who  published 
his  ^^  Elementa  Medicinse  et  Chirurgise  Forensis,  1781. 
Then  followed  the  lectures  of  the  illustrious  Haller,  on 
Juridical  Medicine,  which  were  based  on  the  Institutes  of 
Teichmeyer,  but  greatly  amplified  and  improved.  These 
celebrated  lectures  were  afterwards  published  in  three  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  entitled,  ^^  Vorlesungen  uber  die  gerichtliche 
Arzneiwissenchaft,  1782.  Daniel  published  his  Bibliotheca  of 
State  Medicine  at  Halle,  1784,  entitled  ''  Bibliothek  der 
Staatsarzneykunde."  Several  other  important  German  works 
appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some 
illustrative  of  particular  questious  of  legal  medicine,  and  some 
elementary  productions  which  deserve  notice.  Among  these 
are  Sikora's  "  Conspectus  Medicinse  Legalis,  Pragse,  1792; 
Loder's  first  lines,  "  Anfangsgriinde  der  Medicinischen  An- 
thropologie  und    der    Staatsarzneykunde,"    1793;    Metzer's 
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system,  **  System  der  GerichUichen  Arzneiwissenschaft»" 
Koningsb.,  1793 ;  Latin,  by  Keup,  1794 ;  Mailer's  Delinea- 
tions, <<  Entwurf  der  Gerichtlichen  Arzneiwissenchafit;," 
Francf. 

Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  titles  of  the 
German  works  or  essays,  omitted  in  this  sketch,  most  of 
which  refer  to  wounds,  poisoning,  and  infanticide,  will  find 
the  necessary  information  in  the  Bibliotheque  Medicale  of 
Plouquet,  in  the  works  of  Struyius  and  Goelicke,  and  in  the 
'^  Collectio  Opusculorum  Selectorum  ad  Medicinam  forensem 
Spectantium,  Curante.  Dort,"  F.  C.  T.  Schlegel,  Leipsise, 
1785 — 1800.  Dr.  Beck  giyes  a  list  of  the  titles,  inserted 
by  Schlegel ;  but  these,  and  a  vast  number  of  others,  will  be 
found  in  the  last  works  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  these 
are  in  the  possession  of  most  medical  practitioners  throughout 
the  world. — The  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  London, 
1834;  and  Forbes'  Medical  Bibliography^,  1835. 

The  eighteenth  century  commenced  with  happier  prospects 
for  this  branch  of  science,  and  the  press  teemed  with  important 
works  on  legal  medicine.  As  early  as  1700  we  find  an  ad-» 
mirable  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  artificers  by  Bernardino 
Ramazzini,  of  Padua.  His  attention  had  been  called  to  this 
subject  by  observing  how  frequently  a  fatal  asphyxia  occurred 
to  persons  employed  in  clearing  sewers  and  privies ;  and  this 
accomplished  man  extended  his  inquiries  to  toe  more  remark- 
able diseases  of  artizans  of  various  denominations.  Ramazzini's 
work,  De  Morbis  Artificum  Diatriba  is  still  a  standard  work, 
and  has  been  commented  on  by  several  writers,  even  so  late 
as  1822.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  is  a  standard  work  in  all  civilized  countries."^ 

During  the  last  century  little  had  been  done,  in  Italy, 
towards  uie  advancement  of  medical  jurisprudence  or  police. 
Beccaria's  work  appeared  in  1749,  entitled  "  Scriptura  Me- 
dico-legalis,"  and  soon  after  Bonni's  ^^Instituzioni  Teorico 
Pratiche  di  Chirurgia. 

The  science  had  made  little  progress  in  France  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1788  Professor 
Louis  commenced  the  publication  of  his  Memdirs  on  the 
Certainty  of  the  Signs  oi  Death,  on  drowning,  on  the  means 
of  distinguishing  suicide  from  homicide  in  cases  of  hanging. 

*  This  production  had  led  the  late  Mr.  Thackrah  to  publish  his  instrao- 
tiye  and  valuable  work  on  the  same  subject,  which  passed  through  two 
impressions  in  a  year.  (The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and 
of  Civic  States  ana  Habits  of  Living,  on  Health  and  Longevity :  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  removal  of  many  of  the  Agents  which  produce  Disease  and 
6lM>rten  the  duration  of  Life.    iSecond  Edition,  1833.) 
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His  consultations  on  the  cases  of  Calas^  M ontbaillet,  Syrven, 
Cassagneux,  and  Baronet,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Causes 
Cdebres,  are  models  of  medico^legai  reasoning,  and  exalt  him 
as  a  jurist  He  also  examined,  most  minutely,  the  si^s  of 
real  and  pretended  pregnancy,  and  was  the  first  who  publicly 
tau^t  jurisprudence  in  France. 

The  Courts  of  France  had  decided  for  the  legitimacy  of 
several  persons  bom  twelve,  and  even  thirteen  months,  after 
the  death  of  their  putative  &ther.  The  famous  case  of  Ville- 
blanche,  born  320  days  after  such  an  event,  called  forth  the 
Memoire  of  the  celebrated  Louis,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Paris.  In  this  dissertation,  Louis 
attacked  the  legitimacy  of  those  pretended  cases  of  retarded 
birth  with  powerful  arguments,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
Astruc  and  Bouvart;  but  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Le  Bas 
and  Antoine  Petit.  This  gave  rise  to  very  able  publications 
on  both  sides,  in  which  Bertin  Pouteau  and  Vogel  bore  a 
part;  but  the  victory  remained  with  Louis  and  his  adherents. 

Wioslow  discussed  the  moral,  political,  and  religious  rela- 
tions of  the  Csesarean  Operation ;  Lorry  investigated  the  8ub«- 
ject  of  survivorship  with  success.  Salin  examined  the  question 
of  poisoning,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  one  Lamotte,  who 
had  been  i)uried  for  sixty-seven  days,  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  corrosive  sublimate.*  This  inquiry  led  to  important 
results.  About  tliis  period  Lafosse  endeavoured  to  distin- 
guish the  phenomena  caused  by  death,  from  the  effects  of 
mjuries  inflicted  on  the  living  body.  He  also  described  the 
positive  signs  of  pregnancy  and  parturition. 

In  the  year  1789  Professor  Chaussier  read  his  excellent 
Memoir  before  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  on  the  great  im- 
portance of  juridical  medicine,  and  in  it  he  treated  of  several 
miportant  forensic  questions.  In  it  he  enforced  the  necessity 
of  the  careful  personal  examination,  by  the  medical  man,  in 
all  cases  of  violence,  as  blows  and  wounds ;  and  pointed  out 
the  precautions  he  should  adopt  in  such  visits.  He  gave  ad- 
mirable models  of  reports,  and  shewed  the  attention  which 
was  necessary  to  arrive  at  truth :  and  to  enforce  his  precepts 
still  more,  next  year  he  delivered  a  full  course  of  lectures  on 
legal  medicine  to  numerous  pupils.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  preceding  authors,  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Mahon,  compiled  the  elaborate  articles  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  the  Encyclopsedie  Methodique.  Such  were  the 
materials,  says  Foder^,  which  enabled  me  to  publish  my  first 
systematic  work  in  1796.     The  subject  now  claimed   the 

»  Reoueil  Pcriodique  de  la  Soci^te  de  Med.  T.  vil. 
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attention  of  the  existing  government,  and  became  generally 
patronised. 

In  1796,  Fodere  published  tiie  first  edition  of  his  celebrated 
work,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  entitied,  ^^  Les  his  eclairies  par 
les  Sciences  Physiques^  ou  Traite  de  Medicine  Legale^  et 
d* Hygiene  publique."  This  learned  professor  was  the  author 
of  many  other  works  of  high  reputation. 

In  the  present  century,  France  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
science.  The  great  work  of  Fodere  was  soon  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship  of  forensic  medicine  in  Faris, 
another  at  Strasburg,  and  a  third  at  Montpellier.  The  first 
was  conferred  on  Mahon,  who  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a 
teacher;  but  the  posthumous  publication  of  his  lectures  has 
not  confirmed  his  reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
is  defective,  and  the  matter  is  very  slovenly  put  together, 
being  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  excerpts  from  French 
authors,  and  translations  from  German  writers.  It  is  no 
doubt,  the  duty  of  a  public  teacher  to  collect  his  facts  from  all 
sources,  and  it  is  his  duty  rather  to  aim  at  giving  a  fair  view 
of  the  present  state  of  his  subject  than  to  affect  originality ; 
but  those  who  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  small 
volume  of  Mahon,  will  be  surprised  how  littie  pains  he  has 
taken  to  clothe  the  facts  in  his  own  words. 

The  chair  of  Montpellier  was  conferred  on  Rene,  whose 
advanced  age  rendered  him  little  able  to  perform  its  duties. 

The  first  Professor  at  Strasburg  was  Noel,  who  is  said  to 
have  left  interesting  manuscript  lectures,  which,  I  believe, 
have  not  been  published. 

Several  valuable  works  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Vigne,  of  Rouen,  published  his  valuable 
production  in  1805.  In  1807,  the  posthumous  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Mahon  was  edited  by  Fautrel.  Medicine  Legale  et 
Police  Medicate  de  P.  A.  O.  Mahon^  Prof,  de  Med.  Leg.  &c. 
avec  quelques  notes  de  Fautrel.  About  this  date,  BeUoc,  a 
surgeon  at  Agen,  published  a  small  but  sensible  treatise, 
Caars  de  Medicine  Legale^  Theoriqtie  et  PrcEtique^  de  J.  J. 
Belloc,  Chirurgien  a  Agen.  In  1808,  Marc  translated  from 
the  German,  me  Manuel  of  Rose  on  Medico-legal  Dissec^ 
tion,  and  enriched  it  with  many  original  observations;  to 
which  he  also  subjoined  two  instructive  dissertations — one  on 
the  docimasia  ptdmonum,  and  the  other  on  dectth  by  drouming. 
Manuel  d'Autopsie  cadaverique  Medico^Legale^  8fc,  In 
1812,  Ballard  translated  from  the  German,  of  Metzger's 
Principles  of  Legal  Medicincy  already  noticed,  and  his  notes 
are  replete  with  information. 

In  1813,  Professor  Fodere  enlarged  his  work,  which  may 
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be  considered  a  new  one,  to  six  octavo  volumes ;  four  on  legal 
medicine,  and  two  on  medical  police.  The  renowned  author 
divides  his  work  into  three  parts ;  viz.  the  First,  comprehend- 
ing subjects  of  a  mixed  nature,  or  those  which  admit  of  appli- 
cation to  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases,  ^^  Medecine  Legale 
mixte.**  The  second  exclusively  relating  to  criminal  juris- 
prudence, "  Medecine  Legale  Criminelle  ;"  and  the  third,  to 
medical  police,  "  Medecine  Legale  Sanitaire,'* 

The  work  opens  with  a  learned  introduction,  in  which  the 
importance  of  the  science  is  fairly  examined,  and  its  history 
pursued  with  much  detail,  from  its  origin,  to  the  period  at 
which  the  author  wrote.  The  qualifications  of  the  forensic 
physician  are  also  considered,  and  the  different  circumstances 
opposed  to  the  success  of  his  labours,  enumerated  and  appre-* 
ciated.  Then  follow  in  successicm  the  subjects  of  the  first 
division,  viz.  the  different  ages  of  human  life,  puberty,  mi- 
nority, majority,  with  the  anomalies  to  which  the  natural 
growth  and  developement  of  the  body  are  liable.  Personal 
identity  and  resemblance.  The  relative  and  absolute  duration 
of  life.  The  grounds  of  prohibition  in  testatorship,  such  as 
habitual,  periodical,  and  temporary  insanity;  suicide;  deaf 
and  dumb  state ;  somnambulism ;  intoxication.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  testators  and  witnesses.  Marrii^  and  divorce. 
Pregnancy,  true  and  false.  Parturition,  and  the  signs  de- 
noting the  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  Paternity  and  filia- 
tion. Premature  and  retarded  births.  Monsters.  Herma- 
phrodites. Survivorship.  Signs  of  real  and  apparent  death. 
Treatment  of  the  different  varieties  of  Asphyxia.  Certificates 
of  exemption,  and  diseases  which  exempt  r  eigned,  dissimu- 
lated, and  imputed  maladies. 

The  second  division  commences  with  the  third  volume,  and 
includes,  in  their  respective  order,  chapters  on  the  examination 
of  bodies  found  dead.  The  distinction  of  assassination  from 
suicide.  Wounds.  Poisoning.  Rape.  Abortion.  Con- 
cealment and  substitution  of  the  offsprmg ;  and  In£auiticide. 

The  third  division,  with  which  the  fifth  volume  commences, 
successively  treats  of  the  preservation  of  the  human  species, 
and  of  the  means  of  remedying  its  physical  degeneracy. 
Contagious,  hereditary,  and  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  adopted  against  them.  The  mecUcal  police  of 
cities,  with  regard  to  aliment,  arts,  manufactures,  and  attenr 
tion  to  the  sick.  Military  and  naval  hygiene ;  and,  lastly, 
the  medical  police  of  hospitals  and  prisons. 

This  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable  syste- 
matic treatise  in  the  French  language;  it  evinces  great  re- 
search, learning,  judgment,  and  abiUty ;  but  it  is  not  calcu- 
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lated  to  instruct  the  British  jurist.  ^Mt  is  unnecessarily 
prolix  and  minute,  and  is  adapted  only  to  the  judicial  courts 
of  the  continent"  In  1817,  Bertrand  published  his  valu- 
able manual.  It  is  not  calculated  for  British  practice  in 
courts  of  justice,  though  it  is  replete  with  scientific  informa- 
tion. 

The  next  work  of  great  value  which  has  appeared  in 
France  since  1800,  is  the  system  of  Toxicology  of  M.  Orfila. 
Toxicologie  Generede  consideree,  roils  les  Rapports  de  la  Phy- 
sMogie^  de  la  Paihfdogie,  et  de  la  Medicine  Legale;  and 
another — Legonsfaisant  Partie  du  Cours  de  Medicine  JLegale, 
de  M.  Orfila^  1821.  This  celebrated  Professor  has  published 
many  other  valuable  works,  which  are  laid  under  contribution 
in  tne  following  pages.  His  Traits  des  Exhumations,  &c. 
1833,  is  largely  quoted  in  the  article  Putrefaction,  in  this 
work.  The  author  is  now  the  most  celebrated  medical  jurist 
in  existence.  In  1821,  Professor  Capuron  published  his 
admirable  work  relating  to  all  obstetric  inquiries. — La  Mede- 
cine  Legale^  relative  d  Part  des  Accouchemensy  par  J.  Capuron^ 
Docten  Med.,  Professor  des  Accouchemens,  &c.  This  produc- 
tion contains  every  thing  valuable  in  the  branch  of  medicine, 
of  which  it  treats. 

The  various  essays  in  the  four  voluminous  French  diction- 
aries of  Medicine,  and  in  the  many  periodicals  of  France, 
abound  with  medico-legal  information.  The  treatises  on 
infanticide,  by  Lecieux,  on  the  proper  manner  of  examining 
bodies  for  legal  inquiries,  by  Renard;  on  perforation  of  the 
stomach,  by  Laisn^ ;  on  ecchymosis  and  sugillation,  by  Rieux, 
published  m  one  volume  in  Paris,  in  1819,  ought  to  be  in  the 

Possession  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
^he  works  of  Briand,  1828 — Manuel  complet  de  Medecine 
Legale^  Sfc^  and  of  Sedillot,  1830,  contain  all  the  valuable 
conclusions  of  French  jurists,  on  legal  or  forensic  medicine. 
The  treatise  of  M.  Devergie,  just  published,  January,  1836, 
ought  to  be  in  every  medical  library. 

In  Germany,  this  century  has  produced  the  excellent  com- 
pends  of  Schmid  and  Miiller  (Landshut  1804),  Metzger 
(Koenigsberg,  1805),  Masiers  (at  Rostock,  1810),  and  of 
Wilberg  (Berlin,  1812.)  Rose  published  a  very  valuable 
tract  on  Medico-legal  dissection.  The  useful  Toxicologia  of 
Plenck  appeared  in  one  volume,  at  Vienna,  in  1801.  An 
useful  compend  on  Pharmaco-chemical  Medical  Police,  which 
forms  the  best  treatise  we  have  on  the  preparations  and  adul- 
terations of  food — on  the  proper  kinds  of  culinary  vessels — on 
the  venom  of  snakes,  insects,  &c.  and  the  police  of  apotheca- 
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ries'  shops,  was  published  by  Professor  Remer  of  Koenigsberg 
in  1811,  and  was  translated  into  French  by  Lagrange  and 
Vogel,  in  1816. 

During,  this  century,  Italy  has  contributed  some  admirable 
treatises.  That  of  Tortosa  is  the  most  scientific  and  elaborate  of 
his  country  in  the  present  age.  It  was  written  under  the 
sanction  of  Caldani  Franck,  of  Pavia,  and  Plouquet  of 
Turin.  It  only  embraces  forensic  medicine,  and  is  entitled — 
Istituzioni  di  Medicina  Forense,  di  Guiseppe  Tortosa^  Pro- 
fessore  Medico  della  Commissione  Dipartimentale  ^i  Sani- 
ta  del  Bacchiglione,  1809.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  1.  Comprehending  all  the  principal  objects  of  Ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.  2.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Civil 
courts.  3.  Those  which  relate  to  the  Criminai  courts. 
The  subdivisions  of  each  part  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  Part  I.  Conjugal  Impotence.  —  Conjugal 
Rites. — Monstrous  Births. — Hermaphrodites. — Magic. —  Of 
Persons  possessed  of  Spirits.  —  Miracles.  —  Ecclesiastical 
Fasting.  Part  II.  Age.  —  Pregnancy. — Birth.  —  Superfos-- 
tation  — Caesarean  Operation. — Simulated  and  Dissimulated 
Diseases.  Part  III.  Of  Deflowering. — Sodomy, — Torture. 
— Legal  Examination  of  Wounds,  and  Dead  Bodies. — 
Poisoning.  —  Infanticide.  -—  Homicide  by  wounding.— Foe- 
ticide.— Accidental  Death. 

Another  valuable  work  is  by  Barzelotti,  entitled  Medicina 
Legale^  in  the  form  of  questions,  which  embraces  the  most 
important  points  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  best  edition 
of  It  is  by  Rossi  of  Bologna,  which  was  published  in  1823. 

During  the  present  century,  America  has  contributed  to 
advance  the  Science  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  In  1823, 
Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck  published  his  Elements  of  Me- 
diced  Jurisprudence^  of  which  two  editions  have  since  appeared 
in  this  country.  This  work  is  a  monument  of  research, 
industry,  and  talent.  The  author  confines  himself  to  Medical 
Jurisprudence  or  Forensic  Medicine,  and  excludes  State 
Medicine,  or  Medical  Police.  The  work  consists  of  nineteen 
chapters:  I.  Feigned  diseases;  II.  Disqualifying  diseases; 
III.  Impotence  and  Sterility;  IV.  Doubtful  sex;  V.  Rape; 
VI.  Pregnancy;  VII.  Delivery;  VIII.  Infanticide;  IX.  Le- 

fitimacy;  X.  Presumption  of  Survivorship;  XL  Age  and 
dentity;  XII.  Mental  Alienation;  XIIl.  Persons  found 
dead ;  XIV.  Wounds  on  the  Living  Body ;  XV.  Poisons ; 
XVL  and  XVII.  Mineral  Poisons;  XVIIL  Vegetable  Poi^ 
sons;  XIX.  Animal  Poisons.  There  is  also  an  Appendix* 
All  the  subjects  treated  by  Dr.  Beck,  are  considered  most 
minutely  and  generally  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  which 
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occurred  in  courts  of  justice.  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  and  Dr. 
Male,  two  of  our  best  medical  jurists,  have  declared  the  work 
as  one  of  the  best  hitherto  published  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country*  I  fully  agree  with  them  in  this  opinion,  and  have 
accordingly  laid  it  under  great  contribution  in  arranging  the 
following  pages.  So  fieur  as  it  extends,  there  is  no  work  in  the 
English  language  equal  to  it  for  laborious  research  and  scientific 
information.  It  is,  however,  confined  to  forensic  medicines 
and  necessarily  omits  a  vast  number  of  questions  on  State 
Medicine,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  medical  practitioner;  and  which  the  justly  celebrated 
author  intended  to  elucidate  in  another  work  on  Medical 
Police.  The  present  production  is  an  admirable  system  of 
forensic  medicine,  which,  as  Dr.  Duncan  observed,  ^^  em- 
braces almost  every  valuable  fact  relating  to  it.  Each  of  its 
diversified  departments  has  been  investigated  so  minutely,  that 
few  cases  can  occur  in  practice,  on  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  mrther  information."  This  criticism  is 
fiur,  candid,  and  just ;  but  only  refers  to  one  department  of 
State  Medicine,  and  not  to  the  whole.  As  a  book  of  refer- 
ence and  authority,  and  as  a  report  of  medico-legal  decisions, 
the  work  is  unequalled  in  our  language.  It  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  every  medical  library.  It  is  not,  however,  a  perfect 
production.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  judicial  opinions 
and  law  cases,  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the  great  mass  of  me- 
dical practitioners  in  this  country.  It  omits  many  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  profession,  such  as  Medical  Ethics,  the  laws 
relating  to  the  education  and  practice  of  the  Medical  Profes* 
sion,  and  the  laws  relating  to  Public  HealtL  These,  it  is 
true,  are  subjects  of  Medical  Police  or  Public  Medicine,  but 
they  are  as  aeeply  important  to  all  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
Medicine,  as  pure  forensic  questions.  This  being  my  firm 
conviction,  I  have  accordingly  introduced  them  in  mis  work. 

Such  IS  the  history  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  state 
medicine,  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  period,  except 
as  regards  this  kingdom,  and  this  I  shall  now  introduce. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise,  that  this  science  has 
scarcely  been  patronised  in  this  country.  Britain,  which  has 
so  distinguished  itself  in  almost  every  science;  which  has 
made  legislation  its  study  and  its  boast,  has,  hitherto,  neg- 
lected a  branch  of  medicine,  so  highly  cultivated  in  all  other 
civilized  nations.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I  must  observe) 
that  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence  formed  no  part  of 
medical  education  in  this  country  until  the  present  century ; 
nor  was  there  a  single  work  published  on  the  subject  before 
the    last  quarter  of  the  past  century.     Many  medico-legal 
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questions  were  discussed  in  our  periodicals,  but  no  M'^rk 
appeared  in  the  United  Kingdom,  expressly  treating  of  the 
subject,  previous  to  the  snuill  and  imperfect  production  of  the 
first  Professor  Dease,  of  Dublin,  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Injuries  of  the  Head,  which  was  published  in  1T83,  entitled, 
<^  Remarks  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  dedicated  to  Lord 
Clonmel,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  <'  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  write  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  our  native  Ian- 


next  in  succession  was  also  an  imperfect  production, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Farr,  in  1788,  entitled,  "  Elements  of  Me- 
diced  Jvrisprudenjce^*'  and  was  an  abstract  of  the  work  of 
Faselius,  already  noticed.     In  or  about  this  period  the  first 

1>rofessor  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  a  private  course  of 
ectures  on  the  subject,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  profession  to  its  importance.  In  1808 
Dr.  Robertson  published  a  TrecUise  on  Medical  Police,  in  two 
volumes.  In  1815,  Dr.  Bartley,  of  Bristol,  published  a  most 
imperfect  work,  entitled,  a  TreaUae  on  Forensic  Medicine* 
The  first  respectable  and  original  production  that  this  country 
contributed  to  medical  jurisprudence,  was  "  An  Epitome  of 
Juridiccd  or  Forensic  Medicine,  for  /Ae  Use  of  Medical  Men, 
Co-ronersy  and  Barristers,"  by  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham, 
who  is  justly  considered  the  fitther  of  the  science  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  work  was  published  in  1816.  It 
embraces  the  following  subjects : — Poisons,  wounds  and  con- 
tusions, infanticide,  pregnancy,  abortion  and  concealed  birth, 
pretended  delivery,  rape,  hanging  and  strangulation,  drown- 
ing, dangerous  inebriety,  insanity,  pretended  diseases,  im- 
puted diseases,  apparent  death,  impotence,  hermaphrodites. 
These  subjects  are  described  in  one  nundred  and  ninety-nine 
octavo  pages. 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  many  valuable  discussions  on 
various  medico-legal  questions  in  the  writinfi;s  of  Mead, 
Monro,  the  Hunters,  Denman,  Percival,  and  others;  but 
these  eminent  individuals  have  no  claim  to  rank  among  our 
authors  on  medical  jurisprudence.  Dr.  John  Gregory's 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician,  and  Dr.  Percival's 
Medical  Ethics,  contain  much  valuable  information  on  the 
moral  duties  of  the  profession,  and  which  naturally  comprise 
the  rules  that  ought  to  guide  them  in  public  and  private  prac- 
tice, and  consequently  in  state  and  forensic  inquiries.  There 
are  also  admirable  essays  on  certain  medico-legal  questions, 
such  as  Dr.  Hunter's,  "  On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  oi 

*  Dr.  Gordon  Smith's  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence,  1825.  Appendix, 
p.  181. 
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Murder  in  the  Case  of  Bastard  ChUdren,"  178S.  Dr.  John  John- 
stone's essay  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Cases  of  Madness^ 
1800;  Dr.  Haslam's  admirable  essay  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, as  relates  to  Insanity  according  to  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land, 18  IT ;  re-published  with  other  Tracts  by  Dr.  Cooper, 
Philadelphia,  1819;  and  Dr.  Hutchinson's  elaborate  *^  Dis- 
sertation on  Infanticide,"  1819. 

The  next,  and  by  hr  the  most  comprehensive  work  that 
had  appeared  in  this  country,  to  the  date  last-mentioned,  was 
Dr.  Grordon  Smith's,  entitled.  Principles  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, systematically  arranged,  and  applied  to  British  Practice, 
1821.  This  work  rapidly  passed  through  three  editions.  Its 
contents  were  arranged  as  follows : — 1.  Questions  relating  to 
the  extinction  of  life.  2.  Questions  arising  from  personal 
injuries  not  involving  a  fatal  issue.  3.  Disqualifications  for 
the  discharge  of  offices,  or  the  exercise  of  social  functions. 
4.  Miscellaneous  questions.  This  production  was  most 
favourably  received  by  the  profession.  The  author  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures,  and  a  few  followed  his  example. 
In.  1823,  the  conjoint  treatise  of  Dr.  Paris  and  J.  S.  M.  Fon- 
blanque,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  was  published  in  three 
volumes,  octavo,  entitled,  "  Medical  Jurisprudence." 

In  1825,  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  published  his  <^  Analysis  of 
Medical  Evidence,"  in  1827  Dr.  Lyall  his  little  volume  "  on 
the  Duration  of  Pregnancy ;"  in  1829  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  his 
"  Hints  for  the  Examination  of  Medical  Witnesses,"  and  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Forsyth  his  "  Synopsis  of  Modern  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Anatomically,  Physiologically,  and  Forensi- 
cally  Illustrated,  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Magistrates, 
Lawyers,  Coroners,  and  Jurymen." 

Towards  the  end  of  1831,  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared,  entitled,  "A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
compiled  from  the  best  Medical  and  Legal  works,  comprising 
an  account  of:  I.  The  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Profession';  11 
The  Charters  and  Statutes  relating  to  the  Faculty ;  and.  III, 
All  Medico-legal  Questions,  with  the  latest  decisions :  being 
an  analysis  of  a  course  of  lectures  annually  delivered  in  Lon- 
don, and  intended  as  a  compendium  for  the  use  of  Barristers, 
Solicitors,  Magistrates,  Coroners,  and  Medical  Practitioners." 
This  work  contained  an  account  of  medical  ethics,  the  laws 
relating  to  the  medical  profession,  and  all  forensic  subjects 
noticed  by  preceding  writers.  It  was  very  favourably  received 
by  the  public  as  well  as  the  medical  press,  and  republished  by 
Professor  Griffith  in  America,  as  will  appear  by  the  notices 
appended  to  the  present  edition. 

The  last  work,  before  the  present  edition  of  this,  published 
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in  England,  is  by  Mr.  Chitty,  the  celebrated  and  voluminous 
legal  author,  entitled,  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  with  so  much  of  the  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  as  are 
essential  to  be  known  by  Members  of  Parliament,  Lawyers, 
Coroners,  Magistrates,  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
Private  Gentlemen,  and  all  the  Laws  relating  to  Medical 
Practitioners,  with  explanatory  Plates,  Part  I. 

I  feel  it  due  to  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  to  state,  that  the  present  part  of  his  work  is  almost 
entirely  medical,  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological, 
with  some  legal  references;  £ul  admirably  arranged  and 
executed,  and  most  instructive  to  non-medical  readers.  It  is 
a  valuable  treatise,  and  one  well  calculated  to  interest  the 
legislature,  the  legal  profession,  the  magistracy,  and  private 
individuals,  and  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  interests  of  medical 
jurisprudence  and  state  medicine. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  medical  juris- 
prudence AND  STATE  MEDICINE,  I  havc  ncccssarily  confined 
myself  to  our  monographic  and  systematic  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  deemed  it  a  digression  to  allude  to  all  essayists, 
and  to  those  who  have  elucidated  certain  parts  of  it.  Among 
these  are  the  late  Professor  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  the  first 
public  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  this  country,  whose 
valuable  essays  and  reviews  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  have  contributed  largely  to  advance  the 
science  in  this  country.  His  successor.  Professor  Christison, 
has  given  us  a  work  on  Toxicology,  that  will  transmit  his 
name  to  the  latest  posterity,  as  one  of  the  most  laborious, 
erudite,  and  experienced  medical  jurists  that  this  or  any  coun- 
try has  produced.  This  work  appeared  in  1829,  entitled, 
^'  A  Treatise  on  Poisons,  in  relation  to  MedicalJurisprudence, 
Physiology,  and  Practice  of  Physic,^*  the  third  edition  of  which 
is  lately  published. 

The  medico-legal  writers  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Medicine,ajidin  our  numerous  medical  periodicals,  have  also  elu- 
cidated many  questions  of  forensic  medicine,  and  are  entitled 
to  much  praise  for  their  contributions.  I  shall  briefly  allude 
to  the  writers  in  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Medicine  in  alphabetical 
order : — Dr.  Apjohn,  of  Dublin,  on  Spontaneous  Combustion 
and  Toxicology ;  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  of  Coventry,  on  Infanti- 
cide ;  Dr.  Beatty,  of  Dublin,  on  Impotence,  Persons  found 
Dead,  Rape,  Doubtful  Sex,  Survivorship,  and  Death  after 
Wounds;  and  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Dublin,  on  Personal 
Identity,  on  the  Signs  of  Pregnancy  and  Delivery,  and  on 
Legitimacy. 
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There  are  numerous  other  recent  writers  in  the  French 
Medical  Dictionaries,  Dictionnadre  de  Medecine  etde  Chirur- 
gie  Pratiques,  and  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  in  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  in  the 
celebrated  German  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Encyclopadisches 
Worterbuch  der  Medicinischen  Wissenchaft,  now  in  course 
of  publication.  The  Traite  des  Exhumations  Juridiques,  and 
the  Lecons  de  Chimie  appliquee  a  la  Medicine  Pratique  et  a 
la  Medicine  Legale,  by  M.  Orfila,  1836,  and  Nouvelles  Re  s- 
cherches,  sur  les  Secours  h  donner  aux  Noy^s  et  Asphyxias, 
by  M.  Marc,  1836,  are  valuable  additions  to  medico*legal 
literature. 


PART   I. 


MiEDICAL  ETHICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

» 

ORIGIN    OF   MEDICINE — VENERATION   FOR  ITS   CULTIVATORS. 

All  medicine  is  derived  from  God,  and  without  his  will  it 
caBnot  exist  or  be  practised.  Hence  the  healing  art,  if  dis- 
united from  religion,  would  be  impious  or  nothing.  Illness 
requires  us  to  implore  the  Deity  for  assistance  and  relief,  and 
humbles  human  pride.  The  seeds  of  the  art,  the  wonderful 
cures,  and  the  powers  of  remedies,  are  in  the  hand  of  God- 
He  has  beneficently  supplied  various  remedies,  and  pro* 
nounces  with  our  tongues,  the&te,  life  and  death,  of  man. 
Whence,  we  see  the  dignity  of  medicine,  and  what  reverence 
is  due  to  the  Divine  Author  of  it  Sacred  history  confirms 
this  sentiment,  ^'  Every  cure  is  from  God."  ^^  The  Most 
High  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth."  Every  thing  we 
enjoy  are  the  gifts  of  God:  none  but  the  impious  ever 
doubted  this  truth ;  non^  but  fools  dared  to  deny  it. 

It  is  recorded  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  attributed  the  origin  of  medicine  to  the  Deity. 
And  we  also  read  in  Scripture,  <*  Honour  t^e  physician  for  the 
need  thou  hast  of  him,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him." 

*^  All  medicine  is  from  God,  and  without  him  it  cannot 
exist  or  prosper;  our  art,  disunited  from  religion,  is  either 
impious  or  noUiing."  *  Such  is  the  first  precept  in  the  moral 
statutes  of  the  Italian  Universities,  and  it  is  that  of  Roderic  a 
Castro,  in  his  Medico-Politica,  and  of  the  profession  in  all 
countries. 

The  fsite  of  the  sick  and  the  success  of  medicines  are  in 

*  ^  Omnis  medicina  a  Deo  est.  Coelitus  delapsa  non  sine  Dei  consilio 
vivit  ag^tque.  Hinc  an  nostra  sine  religione,  yel  impia  yel  nihil/' — La 
Politica  del  Medico  nell'  esercizio  delF  arte  sua.  Dal  celebre  Alessandro 
Knipps  Macoppe,  Professore  di  Medicina  nell'  J.  R.  University  di  Padova. 
Milano,  1826. 
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the  hand  of  the  Deity :  ^<  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being;"  and  our  curative  means,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  diseases,  are  subservient  to  his  divine 
will  and  pleasure.  He  works  with  his  own,  and  not  with  our 
hands ;  his  power  begins  where  ours  ceases.*  Without  him  man 
can  do  nothing  good  for  himself  or  his  species.  His  first  duty 
isy  therefore,  due  to  the  Creator  and  Conservator  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  first  and  unerring  history  of  the  world,  we  find 
that  human  aid  was  given  during  parturition  by  the  midwives 
of  f^ypt,  which  proves  the  early  practice  of  obstetric 
medicine.  Some  even  contend  that  Adam  was  the  first  obste- 
trician. We  likewise  discover,  that  Solomon  wrote  very 
largely  on  the  nature  of  animals  and  plants,  from  ^^  the  hyssop 
that  grows  out  of  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ;"  and  we 
are  informed  by  profane  authors  of  his  time,  that  his  writiiigs 
were  copied  by  the  Greeks,  Arabians,  and  finally  by  the 
Romans.  Again  we  find,  that  Joseph  commanded  the  phy- 
sicians to  embalm  the  body  of  his  father.  Gen.  I.  a.  g.  1769. 
Some  have  pretended  that  Moses  was  initiated  into  the 
medicine  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  to  them  he  was  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts  he  laid  down  in  his  writings. 

The  antiquity  of  medicine  is  proved  by  reference  to  the 
sacred  volume,  in  which  we  find  many  of  its  precepts  incul- 
cated, the  natural  history  of  animals  and  plants  recorded,  dis- 
eases and  their  remedies  described,  and  hygienic  rules  laid 
down  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  prevention  of  human 
infirmities,  f 

The  instinct  of  man  and  animals  directs  them  to  select  what 
is  salutary  both  in  health  and  disease,  and  to  avoid  that  which 
is  pernicious.  It  is  recorded,  that  the  first  of  our  species  was, 
soon  after  his  creation,  rendered  liable  to  diseases ;  and  as  he 
was  also  gifted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  the 
things  that  surrounded  him,  he  was  necessarily  apprized  of 
their  noxious  and  sanative  properties.  Medicine  was,  there- 
fore, almost  coeval  with  man ;  and  must  have  occupied  his 

*  "  Deus  propriis  non  nostris  agit  manibus.    Incipit  artis  Dei  potentia, 
ubi  tua  desinit"    Op,  ciL 

t  Gen.  xl.   Exod.  xxi.    Lev.  xii.   Ecclias.  xlvii. 
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attention  in  the  first  days  of  his  existence*  The  vicissitudes 
of  season,  the  varieties  of  climate,  the  influence  of  the  circum- 
ambient atmosphere,  the  action  of  surrounding  bodies,  and 
the  construction  of  the  human  fabric,  must  have  rendered  dis- 
eases nearly  coetaneous  with  mankind.  The  presence  of 
bodily  infirmity  produces  pain,  and  impels  man  to  seek  imme- 
diate alleviation,  and  to  employ  means  for  that  purpose,  either 
by  instinct,  experiment,  or  spontaneous  exertion.  The  many 
accidents  and  injuries  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  the  early 
and  rude  ages,  must  have  frequently  obliged  him,  to  suppress 
hsemorrhage,  to  remove  the  deformity  of  dislocation,  and  to 
adjust  the  painful  fracture.  Thus  necessity  conceived  the  art 
of  medicine,  reason  nourished  it,  long  use  promoted  it,  and 
experience  at  length  completed  it,  and  made  it  absolute.  The 
foundations  of  this  art  among  mankind,  were  first  laid  by 
chance,  instinct,  and  unforeseen  events;  these  were  improved 
by  the  success  and  recollection  of  former  experiments;  the 
results  of  observations,  experiments,  and  remedies  were  care- 
fully recorded,  and  a  comparison  was  instituted  between 
events  already  observed,  with  those  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
sick  were  exposed  in  the  streets  and  highways;  and  inquiries 
made  of  passengers  if  they  knew  any  remedy.  The  names  of 
diseases,  their  reiriedifes  and  events,  were  handed  down  from 
&ther  to  son  among  the  ancestral  traditions;  and  were  at 
length  inscribed  on  the  walls  and  paintings  of  the  public  tem- 
ples :  a  system  of  medical  instruction  was  formed  from  these 
sacred  records,  which  all  were  obliged  to  follow  in  the  cure  of 
diseases ;  a  law  alone  that  was  the  cause  of  the  extermination 
of  thousands,  until  the  healing  art  was  practised  by  certain 
individuals,  as  a  peculiar  calling.  Such  was  the  manner  of 
cultivating  medicine  in  the  early  ages,  even  after  the  deluge, 
by  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Grecians,  Germans,  Indians, 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  Portuguese;  and  afterwards  in  the 
islands  of  Cnidos,  Cos,  and  Epidaurus. 

Ancient  medicine,  like  all  the  early  transactions  of  man- 
kind, is  a  mixture  of  monsters,  giants,  demi-gods,  and  fables ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  notice  the  legends  and  dark 
archives  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  first  epoch  of  the  healing 
art,  except  by  adverting  to  Ovid's  allusion  to  Apollo,  as  the 
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inventor  of  physic,  in  die  foUowing  Uties,  which  mm  ^ratie 
tlie  armorial  bearings  of  our  society  of  apothecaries : — 

*^  Inventum  inedicina  meum  est,  opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicor;  et  herbarum  suhjecta  potentia  nobis." 

AH  the  ancient  heathens  agree  in  one  point,  that  some 
D^ity  wds  its  inventor,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Hippo- 
crates (Liber  de  Vet  Med,J^  and  by  Gicero,  in  Tusc.  Lib.  iii. 
*^  Deorum  immortcdium  iwoentUmi  consecraia  est  ars  medicaJ^ 

The  condnrrent  testimony  of  historians  of  all  ages  proves 
it  to  be  the  nojb^lest  and  most  useful  of  human  pursuits;  aitd 
hence  the  esteem  and  veneration  universally  entertained  for 
itscultitators  by  mankind.  The  digmty  of  medicine  arises 
from  the  noUeness  of  \t&  subject  and  its  end ;  its^ubject  is  the 
human  body,  which  excels  all  other  material  bodies;  its  end 
is  health,  which  is  the  greatest  temporal  blessing  of  man. 
The  importance  and  dignity  of  medicine  were  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries,  both  civilized  and 
savage,  because  the  severity  of  pain  and  dread  of  death,  were 
almost  coeval  with  tlie  existence  of  the  human  race. 

The  heathens  also  higtdy  esteemed  the  healing  iart.  De- 
mocritus  said  it  was  the  sister  of  philosophy;  the  latter 
removed  affections  of  the  mind,  the  former  diseases  of  the 
body.  Hippocrates  said  the  ancieat  cultivators  of  medicine 
ascribed  its  origin  to  a  divine  source,  in  which  he  concurred, 
as  also  did  Galen.  This  was  likewise  the  belief  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians :  St.  Austin  observes,  ^^  Medicina  non  inve- 
nitur  unde  ad  homines  manare  potuerit,  nisi  a  Deo.''  De. 
Civ*  JDei»  But  the  healing  art  was  rendered  pre-eminent  by 
the  divine  Redeemer  having  practised  it,  while  he  avoided  all 
other  human  pursuits. 

The  excellence  and  pre-eminence  of  the  healing  art  were 
admitted  by  the  Roman  orators  and  moralists.  Cicero  said, 
^^  In  nulla  re  homines  propios  ad  Deos  appropinquant,  quam 
salutem  hominibus  dando."  Seneca  observes,  ^^  qusedam 
pluris  esse  quam  emuntur ;  emis  a  i^edico  rem  inestimabilem 
vitam  ac  valetudinem  bonam. 

«  A  physician  of  genius,"  says  Mon&Icon,  "  is  the  most 
magnificent  present  that  nature  can  make  the  world."     Me- 
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Seme  urBS  ene&matgtii,  coltiTaled,  and  practised  by  kiiig% 
prmees^  and  poutUb;  die  liig^st,  wisest,  mid  best  of  meiu 
In  proof  of  this  position  it  may  be  stated,  that  Solomon, 
Saphoris,  and  Gyges,  kings  of  Persia ;  Habidus,  and  Mithri- 
dates,  kings  of  Pontus ;  Mesne,  king  of  Damascus ;  Avioenna, 
prince  of  Cordova;  Isaac,  t^e  adopted  son  of  the  king  of 
Pecua ;  Nichides  V.,  and  John  XXII*,  Reman  pontiffs,  illus- 
trated medicine  by  their  writings.  Homer  reo<wds  the  great 
esteem  entertained  for  Madiaon  aad  Podalirius,  the  sons  <tf 
Esenlapius^  in  the  Gieciiuiarmy;  Viigil,  that  for  Japis,  phy- 
sidian  to  .^Sneas ;  and  Silius  Italicus,  that  for  Synalaus,  the 
physician  to  Hannibai.  All  civilsxed  nations  conferred  the 
highest  privileges  and  honours  on  the  praetiti<mers  of  medicine. 
They  were  exempt  from  the  periiormanoe  of  i^  civic  duties ; 
they  were  supported  by  the  state  in  many  countries;  and 
ample,  nay,  prodigal  rewards  were  bestowed  upon  them 
throughout  the  civilized  world*  The  history  of  medicine 
afforcb  abundant  proof  of  this  assertion. 

All  wise  and  prudent  emperors  and  kings,  duly  estimated 
the  utility  and  excellence  of  the  healing  art,  and  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  having  learned  and  experienced  phy- 
sicians, to  preserve  their  own  and  their  subjects'  health ;  and 
hence  the  honoufs,  immunities,  and  privileges  bestowed  in 
every  dviliased  nation  upon  tiie  &culty«  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  tiie  vast  number  of  temples  dedicated  to  the  early 
founders  of  physic,  or  refer  to  the  rank  so  signally  conferred 
on  Hippocrates  by  the  Athenians,  or  to  tiie  honours  bestowed 
by  all  nations  in  succeeding  i^es  on  the  profession.  I  may 
briefly  mention^  that  the  court  physicians  and  surgeons  of  our 
own  country  have  had  titles  and  emoluments  amply  conferred 
upon  tiiem ;  and  such  is  the  custom  of  all  nations  in  Europe. 

Medical  practitioners  are  those  men  to  whom  we  confide 
our  health,  which  is  above  all  earthly  concerns.  To  them 
are  intrusted  the  existence  of  tiiose  that  are  most  dear  to  us, 
and  in  their  hands  are  placed  the  live&  of  our  nearest  con- 
nexiooB,  and  of  t^e  friends  to  whom  we  are  most  attached. 
All  gradations  of  society  are  alike  dependent  on  them,  and 
must,  sooner  or  later,  require  their  assistance ;  for,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  life  to  the  last  moment  of  existence,  their 
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skill  may  be  exerted  to  preserve  health,  to  arrest  the  prc^ess 
of  disease,  or.to  smooth  the  approach  of  death.  It  is  to  phy- 
sicians that  all  classes  commit  their  health,  which  is  above  all 
treasure,  the  father  confides  his  child,  the  husband  his  wife, 
the  monarch  as  well  as  the  peasant;  they  preserve  the  feeble 
in&nt  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  on  coming 
into  the  world;  their  cares  protect  infancy,  childhood,  ado- 
lescence, manhood,  and  old  age.  At  every  period  of  life, 
man  calls  for  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  and  he  rarely  im- 
plores in  vain.  The  confidence  placed  in  him  is  unbounded : 
health  and  life  are  committed  to  his  care,  and  on  him 
depend  the  comfort  or  misery  of  families.  Hence  it  is,  tliat 
no  class  of  men  enjoys  the  respect  of  every  rank  of  society  to 
such  an  unlimited  degree,  as  the  practitioners  of  the  healing 
art;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  have  ever  acquired  the  esteem 
and  veneration  of  mankind. 

That  this  confidence  and  esteem  should  be  fairly  merited, 
the  fitther  of  medicine,  and  all  his  eminent  successors,  to  the 
present  period,  required  an  oath  of  their  disciples,  the  prin- 
cipal obligations  of  which  were,  the  cultivation  of  every  virtue 
that  adorns  the  human  character.  A  code,  of  professional 
duties,  or  ethics,  was  arranged,  which  all  were  obliged  to 
obey,  and  which  still  governs  those  who  have  been  properly 
educated.  But  there  never  was  a  period  in  medical  history, 
in  which  ethics  was  so  neglected  and  violated  as  in  this  '^  age 
of  intellect,"  nor  the  dignity  of  the  science  so  degraded  and 
disregarded.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inform  the  rising 
members  of  the  profession,  of  those  virtuous  and  noble  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  professional  conduct  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  procured  that  unbounded  confidence  and 
universal  esteem,  whidi  was  bestowed  on  them  by  society  in 
every  age  and  country.  I  shall,  therefore,  descaribe  the  ethics 
of  the  founder  and  father  of  medicine,  and  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors to  the  present  time,  with  the  hope  of  exciting  my 
readers  to  imitate  their  example,  and  practise  those  precepts 
which  have  always  characterized  the  erudite  and  scientific 
portion  of  the  profession. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS   OF   HIPPOCRATES. 

The  dnties  and  qualifications  of  medical  practitioners  were 
never  more  fully  exemplified  than  by  the  conduct  of  Hippo- 
crates, or  more  eloquently  described  than  by  his  pen.*  He 
admitted  no  one  to  his  instructions  without  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  the  chief  obligations  of  which  were,  "  the  most 
religious  attention  to  the  advantages  and  cure  of  the  sick,  the 
strictest  chastity,  and  most  inviolable  secrecy  about  private  or 
domestic  matters,  which  might  be  seen  or  heard  during  attend- 
ance, and  which  ought  not  to  be  divulged."f 

The  &ther  of  physic  strongly  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
the  cultivation  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  held  that  his  disciples 
should  excel  in  religion  and  morals.  He  also  maintained  that 
they  should  acquire  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  every  form 
of  disease,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  He  considered 
calumny  and  illiberality  disgraceful,  and  the  disclosure  of  the 
errors  of  a  contemporary  highly  culpable.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  morals  of  a  medical  practitioner  should  be  excellent 
and  unexceptionable,  conjoined  with  gravity  and  humanity. 
He  ought  to  be  correct  in  every  custom  of  life ;  and  demean 
himself  honourably  and  politely  towards  every  rank  in  society, 
and  thus  will  he  promote  the  glory  of  his  profession.  To 
these  precepts  nature  is  the  best  guide.  He  is  to  retain  in 
his  recollection  all  remedies,  their  mode  of  preparation  and 
application,  and  the  use  of  all  mechanical  means  which  are 
employed  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  This  is  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  medicine.  Let  him  be  cautious  in  his 
prognosis,  and  predict  only  those  events  sanctioned  by  obser- 
vation and  experience.     In  his  approach  to  the  sick,  let  his 

*  He  flottrisbed  about  460  years  before  the  present  aera. 
f  The  Edinburgh  Unirersity  requires  this  oath  on  conferring  the  degree  of 
M.D.  and  is  the  only  university  or  college  in  this  empire  that  binds  its 
members  by  so  serious  and  necessary  an  obligation. 
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countenance  be  mild  and  humane,  not  rough,  proudy  or 
inhuman;  and  let  him  evince  a  sincere  desire  to  afford  relief; 
and  employ  all  remedies  with  diligence  and  caution.  He 
should  be  ready  to  answer  all  questions»  establish  constancy 
in  perturbations  of  mind,  allay  tumult  by  reason,  and  be  ever 
ready  to  afford  relief  in  all  emeigencies.  He  is  never  to 
exhibit  an  improper  or  dangerous  remedy,  even  to  a  common 
malefactor ;  but  try  those  medicines  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  profession.  When  a  patient  desires  popular  remedies, 
he  is  to  be  cautioned  against  them,  but  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion. But  if  attendance  is  commenced  without  remunera- 
tion, the  sick  must  not  be  abandoned.  Any  discussion 
relative  to  pecuniary  matters  is  injurious,  especially  in  acute 
diseases.  When  disease  is  rapid,  there  is  no  time  to  arrange 
concerning  reward ;  it  has  no  influence  on  a  good  practitioner, 
who  is  only  anxious  to  preserve  life,  and  enjoy  the  more 
noble  gratification,  the  universal  esteem  of  mankind.  It  is 
much  better  to  accuse  those  cured  of  disease  of  ingratitude, 
than  deny  them  aid  when  in  danger. 

Some,  on  account  of  friendship  or  acquaintance,  expect 
attendance  gratuitously,  but  these  deserve  neglect.  In  all 
cases  the  best  remedies  ought  to  be  employed;  and  the 
reward  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
faculty,  and  with  the  wealth  or  means  of  the  sick.  In  some 
cases  aid  is  to  be  afforded  gratuitously,  which  will  ensure 
more  renown  than  if  remuneration  had  been  awarded.  When 
an  opportunity  offers  in  the  case  of  a  stranger  or  necessitous 
individual,  afford  succour  immediately.  Some  men  are  so 
avaricious  as  to  extract  riches  firom  the  most  indigent;  but 
these  men  seldom  prosper,  while  the  humane  and  good  prac- 
titioner is  considered  an  honour  to  his  art.  Considtations 
cannot  be  refused,  even  to  the  most  necessitous.  **  This  I 
affirm  by  an  oath,  Ihat  one  medical  man  should  never  invidi- 
ously calumniate  another,  or  rob  him  of  his  merit,  or  diminish 
the  confidence  of  his  patient."  Such  were  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  code  of  ethics,  inculcated  by  the  immortal 
founder  of  physic  ;*  the  chief  obligations  of  which  have  been 

*  De  Medico,  de  decenti  Habitu  aut  decoro,  Pronotiones. 
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recommended  by  all  his  successors  down  to  our  own  time. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  duty  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  common  with  his  specie^,  is  to  God,  for  his 
sovere^n  majesty,  supreme  excellence,  and  infinite  goodness. 
The  history  of  medicine,  of  all  other  sciences,  comprises  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  ot  nature,  and 
elevates,  the  mind  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
snpleme  Being,  and  expands  the  heart  with  the  most  pleasing 
ideas  of  Providence.  It  nearly  extends  through  the  whole 
nmge  of  the  creation ;  and  no  other  profession  requires  so 
extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Providence.  The 
objects  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  medical  practitioner 
are  the  influence  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  bodies,  the 
laws  of  their  uninterrupted  revolntions  and  various  move- 
ments; the  various  productions  of  the  earth,  including  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  innumerable  variety  of 
living  creatures  that  fill  the  air,  the  earth  and  the  waters;  and 
the  microcosm  of  the  humm  body,  with  its  wonderful  organs, 
functions,  »id  immortal  principle.  Now  wh^i  we  consider 
the  creation,  and  conservation  of  ail  these  objects,  and  their 
subserviency  to  human  happiness,  we  can  never  reflect  with- 
out the  profoundest  veneration  upon  the  attributes  of  that 
Being  fi^om  whom  all  these  things  have  proceeded.  We  cannot 
help  acknowledging  what  an  exertion  of  benevolence  creation 
was,  of  a  benevolence  how  minute  in  its  care,  how  vast  in  its 
compreheninon ! 

Tlie  most  eminent  of  the  faculty  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  piety ;  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  Locke,  Boerhaave,  Arbuthnot,  Winslow,  Haller, 
Hoffinan,  Stahl,  Baglivi,  Steno,  Helmont,  Riverius,  De 
Hean,  Vesalius,  Ruysch,  Lancisi,  Gaubius ;  and  in  our  own 
day,  Gregory,  Baillie,  Bateman,  Davy;  and  many  other 
illustrious  meh  now  in  existence.  They  studied  the  sacdred 
volume,  which  to  use  the  language  of  Cicero  when  speaking 
of  the  twelve  tables,  is,  '^  A  little  book  that  alone  exceeds  the 
libraries  of  all  the  philosophers  in  the  weight  of  its  authority, 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  utility.'^  In  it  is  to  be  learned  tlie 
only  complete  history  of  the  universe,  the  divine  precepts  of 
religion,  which  refer  all  honour  and  glory  to  the  Author  of  all 
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things,  and  good  will  to  mankind.  There  is  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  ethics,  ^^do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you."  This  is  the  great  and  first  principle  of 
human  conduct,  it  commands  man  to  observe  justice  and 
benevolence  towards  his  fellow  man;  duties  which  by  their 
reciprocity  lead  to  his  own  and  the  general  good.  Of  all  die 
calumnies  launched  against  medical  practitioners,  there  is 
none  so  difiiised  and  so  odious  as  that  of  irreligion.  It  is 
broadly  asserted  that  medical  men  are  Deists  or  Atheists. 
This  is  a  popular  error.  A  medical  practitioner  cannot  be  an 
anatomist  and  an  Atheist,  as  nothing  presents  such  strong 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  as  the  wonders  of  our  organisa- 
tion and  its  functions.  The  wonderful  relation  between  the 
structure  and  functions  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body;  the 
marvellous  disposition  of  the  bones  and  muscles;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  their  anastomoses; 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  &c.,  every  thing  in 
the  study  of  anthropology  attests  a  superior  intelligence. 
The  origin  and  cessation  of  life  manifest  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  Deity.  The  reproduction  of  the  species,  the  endowment 
of  life  and  of  mind,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  same  Being. 
The  anatomy  of  a  hair  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  all  the 
reasonings  of  materialists. 

All  the  universities,  schools,  and  colleges,  inculcate  and 
enforce  the  cultivation  of  religion.  "  Such  is  the  connection 
between  the  Deity,  religion,  and  a  physician,  that  without 
God  and  religion,  no  physician  can  be  successful.*'*  This 
reflection  of  Broesiche's  is  a  great  moral  truth.  A  religious 
physician  will  not  arrogate  to  himself  an  absolute  empire 
over  the  lives  and  health  of  men ;  he  will  not  pretend  to  govern 
the  progress  of  diseases ;  he  will  not  consider  himself  the 
God  of  nature ;  but  he  will  refer  all  things  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  "  It  is  from  Him  he  derives  his  light — ^it  is  on  Him 
he  calls  for  succour." 

The  practice  of  medicine  requires  the  exercise  of  all  the 
virtues.     Whoever  fulfils  all  the  duties  it  imposes  on  him, 

*  "Tanta  est  inter  Deum,  religionem,  et  medicum  connexio,  ut  sine  Deo 
et  religione  nullus  exactus  medicus  esse  queat.''    Macoppe  op.  cit. 
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obey^  the  most  rigid  moral  laws.  To  cultivate  reUgioti,  to 
love  his  coantry,  and  to  be  a  truly  good  man,  form  the 
true  character  of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  may  be  urged 
that  there  are  exceptions ;  but  they  are  few  in  number. 

In  observing  the  different  phenomena  of  life,  physicians 
aive  continually  obliged  to  recognize  the  omnipotence,  good*- 
nesS)  and  other  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  they  cannot  consider 
their  art  a  sovereign  power,  because  they  too  often  find  it  to 
&iL  It  is  to  the  Divinity  they  must  attribute  their  success  or 
fidlure.  Such  is  true  medieal  wisdom.  Who  knows  so  well 
as  die  medical  practitioner  the  miseries  of  man,  his  infirmities, 
and  the  dangers  which  every  moment  threaten  his  life  ?  Who 
so  well  knows  the  suddenness  of  death  in  the  most  robost 
constitations  ?  The  whole  history  of  maia,  and  of  the  healing 
art^.recalls  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  He  dis- 
covers in  religion  the  powers  opposed  to  all  the  annoyances 
inseparable  from  his  ministry,  and  the  real  consolations  against 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  It  enables  him  to  bear  all  the 
weaknesses  and  follies  of  the. sick,  to  perform  the  beneficent 
powers  of  his  art  in  the  most  disgusting  instances,  and  to  be 
the  ii^Btrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Author  of  all,  of  affording 
relief,  and  diminishing  the  sufibrings  of  humanity.  Hoffman 
was  right  when  he  said,  a  physician  ought  to  be  a  Cbrisdan — 
^^metUcm  sit  Chri^ianusJ^ 

There  are  intimate  relations  between  religi<m,  morals,  phi- 
losophy, and  medicine.  It  is  well  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  there  is  a  rebtion  between  certain  physical  states,  certain 
characters  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties,  and  certain  passions ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  according  to  the  haUts  of  the  body,  the 
propcnrtion  of  the  members,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  disposi- 
tion of  blood  vessels,  l}rmphatics,  nerves^  &c.,  will  thought  and 
the  -train  of  ideas  correspond.  Many  of  the  ancient  sages 
found  in  the  organization  (rfman,  compared  with  the  functions 
of  life,  the  solution  of  the  most  important  moral  phenomena. 

Many  physicians  have  written  esteemed  works  on  philoso- 
phy, and  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  the  names  of  Locke^  Dugald  Stewart,  Thomas  Brown, 
&c,  nor  can  I  omit  the  splended  work  of  Cabanis,  on  the 
relations  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  States  of  Man.    He  has 
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given  a  most  luminous  view  of  the  reh^ons  between  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  conditioiis,  and  followed  Locke  and  CondiUae. 

Moral  philosophy,  medicine  and  philosophy,  have  niunerous 
relations.  Medical  philosophy  informs  us  of  the  formation  of 
ideas,  the  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  life,  the  ocrarse  that 
leads  to  happiness,  the  influence  of  the  different  dimates  on 
the  physical  state  of  man,  and  on  the  institutions  of  society, 
that  of  regimen  upon  the  intellectual  ^u^ulties  and  passions, 
and  that  of  diseases  on  the  operations  of  the  ju<%ment«  It 
embraces  the  operations  which  constitute  the  functions  of  intel- 
ligence, and  determine  the  power  of  volition ;  it  comprises  the 
d^Kearent  characters  of  the  passions,  and  supplies  the  basis  of 
the  moral  conditiim.  llie  fEKAilties  of  ike  mind  are  indh 
mately  connected  with  the  organization  of  man,  and  nothing 
can  separate  the  study  of  his  physical  and  moral  states.  I  may 
briefly  illustrate  this  position. 

Vain  attempts  have  been  lately  made  by  materialists, 
among  wliom  are  certain  phrenologists,  to  prove  that 
the  mind  is  a  mere  function  of  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently dies  wi&  it;  that  the  embryo  has  no  mind  or 
soul  either  in  the  uterus  or  at  birth,  but  that  its  nnud  is  built 
up  by  tJie  five  external  senses,  and  is  annihilated  by  death. 
Here  is  mere  assertion  without  the  slightest  proof.  Accordiog 
to  this  doctrine,  life  and  mind  are  distinct,  as  die  living  infiuit, 
before  or  at  birth,  has  no  mind  ;  but  the  materialists  have  not 
proved  that  the  living  brain  of  the  in&nt  in  the  womb  is 
unconnected  with  soul :  they  merely  assert  it  If  thteix  con- 
clusion were  admitted,  it  would  be  no  crime  to  destroy  the 
foetus  in  the  womb,  or  even  at  birth,  no  more  than  the  young  of 
any  other  animal;  and  fceticide  or  inJEuiticide  might  be  expunged 
from  the  catalogue  of  crime.  These  philosophers  forget  that  the 
first  of  the  human  species  was  perfeetlyfbrmed  and  organized  be- 
fore the  breath  of  life  and  soul  were  breathedinto.hisnostrils;  and 
it  is  manifest  that  life  and  soul  were  added  to  his  organization. 
It,  therefore,  follows,  tiiat  life  and  soul,  and  matter  or  brain, 
were  different  in  the  first  man,  and  were  not  made  up  by  the 
five  external  senses.  I  cannot  agree  with  a  recent  phreno- 
logical physiologist,  who  maintains  ''  to  call  the  human  mind 
positively  a  ray  of  the  divinity— Z)wmcB  particiUa  aurtB  ex 
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ipso  Deotkoerptus^  ex  universa  mente  deHhahis^  appears  to  me 
to  be  absolute  nonsense.''  Neidxer  can  I  assent  to  another 
absurd  position,  which  denies  the  interpositi(Hi  ctf  an  omni- 
present Deity  at  the  time  of  generation,  as  if  the  divine 
power  was  aot  in  constant  opention  in  every  atom  of  the 
nnivene.  Who  knows  how  life  is  eommanicatedi  or  what 
becomes  of  it,  wben  the  body  is  derived  of  it  ?  "  Thai;  Ufe, 
or  the  assembkige  of  the  functions,  is  immediately  dependant 
on  organisation,  appears  to  me,  physiologicaUy  speaking,  as 
dear  as  that  the  presence  «f  the  sun  above  the  horison  eaases 
the  light  of  die  day.  Mind  is  the  functional  power  of  d^ 
liviog  brain.  As  I  cannot  conceive  lifi  nnj  more  than  Ike 
power  of  attraction,  unless  possessed  by  matter,  se  I  eannot 
•eonceive  mind  unless  possessed  by  a  braan,  or  by  some  ner- 
vous organ,  whatever  name  we  may  choose  to  give  it,  en- 
dowed with  life.  I  speak  of  terrestrial  or  animal  mind ;  with 
angelic  and  divine  nature  we  have  nothing  to  'do,  and  of  'Aem 
we  know,  in  the  same  respects,  nothing."  I  ask,  was  life  and 
mind  distinct  from  organization  in  the  first  <if  the  human 
species?  Is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Deity  connected  ivith 
organization?  Nevertheless  the  terrestrial  mind,  which  we 
presume  differs  from  the  angelic  or  celestial,  is  material ;  and 
thus  tiie  human  mind  is  a  compound  of  terrestrial  and  celes- 
tial, it  is  material  and  immaterial  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Dr.  EUiotson.  Such  is  the  xUogical  and  unphilosophical 
conelusion  of  some  materialists  and  phrenologists.^  The 
pseudcHScience  of  phrenology  or  materialism,  has  led  to  the 
tooprevalent  opinion  of  liie  materiality  of  the  mind  in  this  age, 
though  some  of  the  disciples  of  the  newly-revived  and  fantastic 
hypoliiests  of  moral  philosophy  stoutly  deny  it  There  are 
some  phrenologists  who  disavow  materialism:  there  are  more 
who  avow  it.  I  agree  with  those  who  consider  phrenology 
and  materialism  synonymous ;  and  as  1  hold  both  one  and  the 
other  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  beHef,  which  is  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  physiologists  in  existence,  in  this  and  every 
other  country,  I  shall  repeat  my  denunciation  of  this  &lsc 
philosophy  as  published  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work, 

*  See  Mr.  Roberton*s  Stiictures  on  Dr.  Elliotson's  Physiology. — Medi- 
cal Gazette,  November y  1836. 
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and  advise  certam  eommentatoTs  not  again  to  misqnole  auld 
misrepresent  my  language,  as  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  cultivators  of  medicine  have  been  generally,  and  most 
unjustly  accused  of  fiBcvmiring  infidelity  and  a  contempt  of 
religion;  though  of  late  it  must  be  admowledgedy  with  paia, 
that  an  abortive  attempt  had  been  made  which  has  given  too 
much  proof  of  the  justness  of  the  accusation ; — ^this  was  the 
revival  of  materialism.  The  attempt,  however,  was  as  impotent 
as  it  was  wicked — ^it  was  attacking  youth  on  the  weak  side'; 
and  it  was  extinguished  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  tilie  fiiculty ;  for  it  waa  observed  to  have 
unhinged  all  the  bonds  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  and 
to  have  produced  a  degree  of  anardiy,  confusion,  and  atrocity 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  maiAind.  It  contained  not  a  sin* 
gle  argument  that  had  not  been  urged  and  refuted  a  thousand 
times  before ;  and  after  all  the  schemes  of  a  reluctant  and 
erring  philosophy,  the  indispensable  resort  must  be  to  a  Deity 
and  his  oidmances.  How  appropriate  the  following  distieh  ts 
such  philosophers : 

Know  thou  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

• 

The  doctrine  is  repudiated  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and  out  of  the  whole,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands,  there  are  not  ten  men  of  any 
eminence,  either  phrenologists  or  materialists.  Thatphilosojrfiy 
which  assails  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  fallacious: 
that  wild  hypothesis  which  is  in  direct  exposition  to  the  prin* 
dples  of  revealed  religion  can  have  few,  if  any  disdpks,  in 
an  age  so  enlightened  as  the  present  The  really  learned  in 
the  medical  profession,  have  never  been  infected  by  the  pmson 
of  infidelity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the  soul, 
which  is  that  of  materialism  and  phrenology,  '^diottkl  for  ev^ 
be  exploded  as  totally  fidse,  and  unworthy  of  all  n^afd,  as 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  princijdes  of  all  reUgioBs,  as 
introdudng  civil  anarchy  into  the  political  economy  ^  legis- 
lation, as  substituting  disorder  for  harmony,  de^fudr  for  h^>e, 
and  eternal  d^kiyei^  for  everlasting  light." 

If  materialism  tended  to  promote  the  happiness  of  society, 
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to  assist  our  Indies,  to  subdue  our  passions,  to  instruet  man  in 
the  happy  seience  of  purifying  the  polluted  recesses  of  a 
vitiated  he^urt,  to  cosfinn  him  in  his  exalted  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  diereby  to  inspire  him  with  senti- 
meats  averse  to  whi^rer  may  debase  die  excellence  of  his 
origin,  the  pubtie  and  the  medical  profession  would  be  deeply 
indebted  to  the  phrenologists.     But  the  tendency  of  phreno- 
bgy,  however  disguised,  is  to  make  mind  a  secretion  or 
function  of  the  brain,  and  thus  to  deny  the  immortality  of 
the  sold.     Unbelievers,  in  general,  wish  to  conceal  their  sen- 
timents ;  they  have  a  decent  respect  for  public  opinion,  are 
cautious  of  afironting  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  fearful 
ot  undermining  the  foundations  of  civil  society.    Some  few 
have  been  more  daring,  but  less  judicious ;  and  have,  without 
disguise,  professed  their  unbdlief  and  again  retracted  their 
opinions.     In  denying  die  immortality  ctf  ihe  soul,  they  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  Bible;  they  sap  the  foundations  of  all 
religions ;  they  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  merit  of  cmr  faidi,  the 
comfort  of  our  hope,  and  ikae  motives  of  our  charity.     In 
denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  degrade  human  nature, 
and   confound    man   with    the   yile  and  perishable  insect, 
and  overturn  the  vrhiAe  systems  of  religion,  whether  natural 
or  revealed.     In  denying  religion,  they  deprive  the  poor  <^ 
the  only  comfort  which  supports  them  under  their  distresses 
and  afflictions,  and  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  powerfial  and 
rich,  the   only  bridle  to  their   injustice  and   passions ;   and 
piuck  from  the  hearts  of   the  guilty  the  greatest  cheds  to 
their  crimes — ^that  remorse  of  conscience  which  can  never  be 
die  result  of  a  handful  of  organized  matter — that  interior 
monitor  which  makes  us  blush  in  the  morning  at  the  disorders 
of  the  foregoing  night,  and  which  erects  in  the  breast  of  the 
tyrant  a  tribunal  superior  to  his  power.     Such  are  the  con- 
sequenees  naturally  resulting  from  the  principles  laid  down  in 
some  o£  ike  late  phrenol<^eal  writings.     It  is  no  intention  of 
mine  to  festen  the  odium  of  infidelity  on  any  m«nbers  of  my 
profession ;  but  it  surprises  me  that  men,  whose  understandings 
have    been   enlightened    by   the   Christian   revelation,   and 
enlarged  by  the  study  of  medicine  (the  most  extensive  and 
varied  of  all  human  sciences),  should  broach  tenets  which 
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equally  militate  against  the  first  principles  of  reason  and  the 
oracles  of  the  Divinity ;  and  which,  if  true,  would  be  of  no 
service  to  mankind.     Of  what  benefit  to  humanity  would  be 
the  establishment  of  phrenology  or  materialism  ?     I  answer 
none;  but,  cm  the  contrary,  the  greatest  injury.    If  any  man 
be  so  unhappy  as  to  work  himself  into  the  conviction  that  his 
soul  is  a  function  or  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  and  of  course 
must  perish  with  it,  he  would  still  do  well  to  conceal  his  horrid 
belief  with  more  secrecy  than  the  Druids  concealed  their 
mysteries.     In  doing  otherwise,  he  only  brings  disgrace  upon 
himself  for  the  notion  of  religion  is  so  deeply  impressed  on 
our  minds,  that  the  bold  champions,  who  would  fain  destroy  it, 
are  considered  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  our  pro- 
fession,  as   public  pests,   spreading   disorder  and  mortality 
wherever  they  appear ;  and  in  our  feelings  we  discover  the 
delusions  of  a  cheatbg  and  unmedical  philosophy,  which  can 
never  introduce  a  religion  more  pure  than  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian^',  nor  confer  a  more  glorious  privilege  on  man  than  that 
of  an  immortal  soul.    In  a  word,  if  it  be  a  crime  to  enter- 
tiun  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  consummate  folly  to  boast  of  it 
Whence  this  eagerness  to  propagate  systems,  the  tendency 
whereof  is  to  slacken  the  reins  that  curb  the  irregularity  of 
our  desires,  and  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  our  passions  ?    It 
must  proceed  firom  a  corruption  of  die  human  heart,  diverse  to 
restmint,  or  from  the  vanity  of  the  mind,  which  glories  in 
striking  from  the  common  path,  and  not  thinking  witli  the 
multitude.   In  vain  are  the  phrenological  materialists  informjed 
by  the  anatomist,  that  he  can  find  bile  in  the  liver,  urine  in 
the  kidneys,  but  none  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the 
brain.     In  vain  are  they  told  that  after  death,  when  volition 
has  ceased,  the  motions  of  the  muscles  can  be  excited  by  gal- 
vanism, and  that  though  muscular  motion  be  restored,  we  can- 
not recal  volition,  or  the  other  mental  faculties;  rather  a 
strong  proof  Uiat  moti(m  and  volition  are  not  exactly  the  same 
"thing.     In  vadn  have  materialists  examined  dead  bodies  to 
explain  the  most  important  phenomena  of  life — their  imagina- 
tion only  has  answered;   in  vain  have  they  mutilated  the 
brain,  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  to  discover  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  fgiculties — the  vainest  hypotheses  are  the  result  of 
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theirresearches.  What  do  they  know  about  life^  about  the  asto- 
nishing" phenomena  ascribed  to  sympathy,  or  the  impenetrable 
mystery  of  generation  ?  God  reserves  these  secrets  to  him- 
self. Facts  are  observed  every  instant  in  practice,  wliich 
science  does  not  explain ;  and  it  was  this  that  made  the  father 
of  medicine  declare,  there  was  something  divine  in  diseases — 
that  is  to  say,  incomprehensible  to  man.  These  and  ten 
thousand  other  proofs  are  lost  on  the  phrenologists.  They 
set  up  the  proud  idols  of  their  own  fancies  in  opposition 
to  the  received  opinions  of  their  profession,  and  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  oracles  of  the  Divinity ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  display  absurdities  in  the  Christian  religion,  fall  into 
much  greater.  To  them  we  can,  with  due  deference,  and 
without  disclaiming  our  title  to  good  manners,  apply  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  philosophers  of  his  time — "  They  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations ;  professing  themselves  wise  they 
became  fools." 

Let  the  patrons  of  the  revived  and  long  refuted  philosophy 
persuade  their  wives  that  their  souls  die  with  their  bodies 
— let  them  instil  the  same  doctrine  into  the  minds  of  their 
children  —  let  the  doctrine  become  generally  received--- 
un&ithful  wives,  unchaste  daughters,  rebellious  sons,  and 
general  confusion  and  anarchy  will  be  the  blessed  fruits  of  their 
philosophy.  To  those  philos(^hers,  the  words  of  an  able  and 
learned  prelate  very  fordbly  apply — "  The  Bible  has  with- 
stood the  learning  of  Porphyry  aad  the  power  of  Julian,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  manichean  Faustue ;  it  has  resisted  the 
genius  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  numerous  herd  of  inferior  assailants ;  and  it  will  not  fall 
by  your  force.  You  have  barbed  anew  the  blunted  arrows  of 
former  adversaries ;  you  have  feathered  them  with  blasphemy 
and  ridicule ;  dipped  them  into  your  deadliest  poison,  aimed 
them  with  your  utmost  skill;  shot  them  against  the  shield  of 
fmth  with  your  utmost  vigour ;  but  like  the  feeble  javelin  of 
the  aged  Priam,  they  will  scarcely  reach  the  mark,  will  fell  to 
the  ground  without  a  stroke,"* 

The  doctrine  of  materialism  is  not  more  discordant  with 

*  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible. 
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the  principles  of  revealed  religion,  than  with  the  opinions  of 
the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  adorned  the  science  of 
medicine ;  men  who  were,  and  still  are,  as  great  ornaments  to 
the  literary  world  in  general,  and  medical  literature  in  parti- 
cular, as  they  are  useful  to  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
soul  shrinks  within  itself  at  the  horrors  committed  by  mate- 
rialists, as  they  pretended  to  disbelieve  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  assented  to  every  evil  sugges- 
tion of  their  unhappy  minds. 

"  The  first  duty,"  says  Napoleon,  "  of  a  medical  man  is  to 
his  God,  the  next  to  his  king  and  country,  and  the  next  to  his 
patients.*'*  This  was  the  rule  of  duty  of  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  comprises  the  whole  institutes 
of  professional  conduct.  The  man  who  pays  due  homage 
to  his  Creator,  and  obeys  the  laws  laid  down  for  his  guidance, 
must  act  honourably  and  justly  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 
A  religious  man  cultivates  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the 
human  character,  and  justly  place  man  the  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion. He  will  be  distinguished  for  humanity,  sympathy, 
politeness,  a  large  share  of  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Gregory  considered  the  chief  of  the  moral  quali- 
ties peculiarly  required  in  the  character  of  a  physician  was 
humanity,  ^Hhat  sensibility  of  the  heart  which  makes  us  feel 
for  the  distresses  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  which  of  conse- 
quence, excites  us  in  the  most  powerful  manner  to  relieve  them; 
sympathy  produces  an  anxious  attention  to  a  thousand  little 
circumstances  that  may  tend  to  relieve  the  patient — an  atten- 
tion which  money  can  never  purchase;  hence  the  inexpressible 
comfort  of  having  a  friend  a  physician.  Sympathy  na- 
turally engages  the  affection  and  confidence  of  a  patient, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his 
recovery.  The  patient  feels  the  approach  of  a  man  who 
possesses  it,  like  that  of  a  guardian  angel  ministering  to  his 
relief,  while  the  approach  of  a  rough  unfeeling  man  is  like 
that  of  an  executioner.  A  certain  command  of  the  temper  and 
passions  must  be  natural  or  acquired  to  medical  men,  as  sudden 
emergencies  frequently  occur  in  practice,  which  may  flutter 

*  0*Meara's  Voice  from  St.  Helena. 
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the  spirits  and  judgment  of  the  best  practitioner;  and  the 
weakness  and  bad  behaviour  of  patients  and  their  attendants 
are  well  calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper  of  the  mildest  indivi- 
dualy  and  cloud  his  judgment,  and  make  him  forget  propriety 
and  decency  of  behaviour ;  hence  the  necessity  of  presence  of 
mind,  composure,  and  steadiness."   Let  him  be  remarkable  for 
the  humane  and  liberal  exercise  of  compassionate  philosophy. 
Dr.  Gregory  has  lucidly  described  the  genius,  understanding! 
temper,  and  qualifications,  which  are  required  for  the  duties 
and  office  of  a  physician,  which  will  be  inserted  hereafter. 
He  observes,  "  to  excel  in  this  profession  requires  a  greater 
compass  of  learning  than  is  necessary  in  any  other."     This 
assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  most  exalted  testimony.     Judge 
Blackstone  gave  physicians  pre-eminence  for  '<  general  and 
extensive  knowledge.'*    Dr.  Johnson  was  scarcely  less  favour- 
able in  his  estimation.     "Whether,**  he  observes,    "what 
Temple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had  more  learning 
than  any  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but  I 
believe  every  man  has  found  in  physicians,  great  liberality 
and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusions  of  beneficence, 
and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  was  no 
hope  of  lucre."*     The  late  Dr..  Parr,  the  justly  celebrated 
philologist,  remarked,  "while  I  allow  that  peculiar  and  impor- 
tant advantages  arise  from  the  appropriate  studies  of  the  three 
liberal  professions,    I   must  confess,   that  in   erudition  and 
science,  and  in  habits  of  deep  and  comprehensive  thinking, 
the  pre-eminence,  in  some  degree,  must  be  assigned  to  physi- 
cians.*'f    Rousseau  spoke  as  follows  of  the  faculty : — "  II  n' 
y  a  pas  d'etat  qui  exige  plus  d'etudes  que  leur :  par  tons  les 
pays  ces  sont  les  gens  les  plus  veritablement  utiles  et  savans."J 
**  In  addition  to  all  other  means  of  augmenting  your  true 
fame,"  said  Professor  Godman,  "the  observance  of  one  cir- 
cumstance will  be  of  great  importance ;  this  is  the  unremitted 
exercise  of  humanity  towards  those  who  seek  your  professional 

*  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Gaith. 
f  Remarks  on  the  Statement  of  Dr.  Charles  Coombe,  pp.  82,  83. 

:j:  Letters. 
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aid,  whatever  be  their  conditions.  The  character  of  a  truly 
good  physician,  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  his  repu- 
tation is  the  most  exalted  we  can  hope  for.  He  is  the  friend 
of  the  wretched  and  woe-worn ;  the  cheerer  of  the  despon- 
dent; the  solacer  of  the  broken-hearted.  His  soul  is  the 
empire  of  benevolence ;  his  actions  the  result  of  a  principled 
charity,  and  imafiected  good-will.  He  is  the  blessing  con- 
ferred on  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  an  honour  to  iSie 
human  race.  Wherever  the  afflicted  dwell — wherever  the 
voice  of  suffering  is  heard,  he  is  to  be  found.  The  diseased 
find  cheering  and  consolation  from  his  presence,  and  the 
sounds  of  sorrow  are  stilled.  Even  when  hopes  of  life  can 
no  longer  be  given,  he  calms  the  tumultuous  grief  of  relatives, 
by  recalling  their  thought  to  that  better  world,  where  sickness 
and  sorrow  are  to  be  no  more — *  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest' 

**  Such  are  the  common  offices,  and  frequent  exercise,  in 
which  he  is  engaged.     His  character,  even  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  may  be  contemplated  with  gratifying  emotions. 
But  there  are  conditions  in  which  he  is  presented  in  a  more 
sublime  aspect     It  is  when  the  lurid  breath  of  pestilence 
scatters  destruction,  desolation,  and  dismay,  throughout  the 
land,  and  death  tramples  with  indiscriminate  fury  over  the 
people  —  when  the   ties  of  relationship  and   affection    are 
sundered  by  the  violence  of  fear,  and  utter  selfishness  seizes  on 
the  hearts  of  men ;  then  the  good  physician,  unmoved  by  such 
examples,  imtouched  by  terror,  regardless  of  himself,  is  seen 
actively  discharging  every  duty.  Then  he  becomes  the  father, 
the  brother,  the  friend  of  the  destitute ;  his  steadfast  attention 
smooths  the  pillow  of  the  dyings  he  inspires  the  desolate 
with  hope;  and,  like  a  beneficent  angel,  wherever  he  goes,  is  a 
dispenser  of  good.    Who  can  estimate  the  feelings,  or  measure 
the  fame  of  such  a  man  ?    Who  would  not  imitate  his  exam- 
ple for  such  a  reward  ?  What  is  there  in  death's  most  fright- 
ful forms  that  could  withhold  us  from  attempting  to  deserve  it? 
It  is  a  glorious  privilege  which  our  profession  confers,  of 
inscribing  our  memories,  not  on  perishable  marble,  but  in  the 
living  affections  of  our  fellow-men,  to  be  cherished  as  long  as 
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our  race  shall  eudure."*  It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this 
truism  by  other  citations,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  by  those 
capable  of  judging.  As  to  the  observance  of  ethics,  it  may 
be  fairly  stated,  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
this  section  of  the  empire. 

The  following  graphic  and  elegant  description  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  mecKcal  practitionen?,  is  so  accurate  and  so  just, 
that  I  quote  it  with  much  pleasure.  The  author  defended 
the  study  of  anatcnny  before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Warburton's 
Act,  which  legalized  it. 

^<  Nevertheless,  anatomical  pursuits  are  neither  criminal  in 
themselves,  nor  yet  fraught  with  dishonour  or  disrespect  to 
the  dead ;  they  outrage  no  feelings  but  such  as  are  of  a 
superstitious  nature  ;  neither  do  they  in  any  way  deterior- 
ate or  brutalize  the  character  of  those  who  pursue  them. 
Insinuations  of  the  latter  kind  are,  indeed,  frequently  thrown 
out,  but  we  repel  them  with  meet  and  honest  indignation. 
We  appeal  to  observation  for  the  truth  of  our  statement, 
when  we  assert,  that  society  does  not  present  another  class 
of  individuals  more  numerous  and  respectable  than  that  of 
the  medical  profession;  and  one,  at  the  same  time,  against 
the  general  moral  conduct  of  which  so  little  reproach  can 
be  made.  There  is  none,  too,  possessed  of  more  varied 
and  valuable  information.  In  these  respects  physic  has 
no  occasion  to  shrink  even  from  a  comparison  with  divinity. 
With  temptations  infinitely  stronger  and  more  diversified, 
practitioners  in  medicine  do  in  no  wise  cede  to  the  clergy, 
taken  generally,  in  the  morality  of  their  conduct.  It  ought 
moreover  to  be  berne  in  mind,  that  the  very  vocation  of  the 
latter,  by  abstracting  them  from  temptation,  diminishes  the 
merit  attached  to  the  rectitude  of  their  walk.  At  the  same 
time  we  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  more  benevolent, 
more  truly  kind  and  charitable  individuals,  than  those  which 
have  adorned  the  profession  of  physic  can  no  where  be 
found.  No  description  of  men,  whatever  their  calling  or 
station  in  life,  render  such  valuable  services  to  the  poor  and 

*  Address  delivered  on  Prufessioual  Reputation,  before  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  1826,  by  John  D.  Godman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  Rutger's  Medical  College. 
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needy  fiiek;  n<uie  expose  tkemselveB  to  dangers  equaBy  liiH 
nueioiis  amd  great,  without  the  remotest  proqpects  of  pecnniarjr 
remuneration-  Tbey  work  silently,  yet  not  the  less  effectually* 
They  m^e  use.  of  no  ostentotioaB  precomzdtion  of  th^r  goodf 
deeds,  which  fife  of  unsolicited'  and  spontaneous  origin ;  and' 
whilst  otliers  are  idly  preacbiBg  the  duty  of  diarity,  they 
^xeai^ify  it  in  their  daily  converse  with  man.     No  one  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  distresses  of  poverty  and  sickness 
than  (^e  physiciau;  and  »o  one,  therefove,  can  more  fuHy 
and  deeply  sympathise  with  the  afflicted.     What  a  bright 
galaxy  of  m^ieal  pbtJanthcopists  does  history  e^ibit  to  us ! 
Of  men  who  have  oonfBifed  lasting  and  invaluable  blessings 
on  society ;  who  have  laboured  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,,  for  the  bendSt  of  their  feUow-creatures!     And  do 
tbey  not  sliU  labour  ia  the  same-  cakise  ?    Do  they  not  pursue 
the  same  undeviatiBg  path  of  benevolence;  gratuitously  de* 
voting  their  time  and  talents  to  the  ind^ent  sick?     We  will 
say  nothing  of  what  is  privately  wrought  in  this  respect;  let 
our  public  hospitals,  our  dispensaries,  and  asylums  be  con- 
sulted: let  them  speak*    There  are  very  few  such  institutions^ 
in  which  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  soul  are  not  ade- 
q^uately  remunerated  for  their  trouble;  whilst,  universally, 
those  who  cure  the  body  bestow  their  time  and  ability  gm- 
tuitously.    And  yet,  time  is  infinitely  more  precious  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former* 

,  ^^  Again,  no  bpdy  of  men  in  the  community  can  boast  of 
brighter  ornaments  to  scienoe  than  are  to  be  foimd  amongst 
t^e  members  of  the  profession  of  physk^  Where  shall  we 
find  more  truly  liberfd  and  enlightened  philosophers  ?  In- 
dividuals, that  have  more  j^ffectually  contributed  to  dissipate 
e^Tor  and  superstition,  or  more  zealously  promoted  the  general 
good  of  mankind  ?  Where,  in  fine,  shaJl  we  meet  with  men 
who  have  united  higher  cultivation  of  mind  with  a  more  truly 
virtuous  nobility  of  character? 

"  We  repeat,  then,  neither  in  mental  nor  moral  attributes 
does  the  profession  of  physic  yield  to  that  of  theology.  Let 
no  one  imagine  we  are  instituting  an  invidious  comparison, 
with  the  intention  of  exalting  the  merits  of  one  body  in  tlie 
community,  by  depreciating  those  of  another.     We  have  no 
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oiin  biot  tliat  of  evincing  tlie  general  woidi,  kidustry,  and 
apqJaj,l^^^)eIits  (tf  medicidi  furactitioneis.  We-  wisli  te  sbov^ 
tl^t  th^  study  of  anatomy  does  not  ^exert  any  baiiefiil 
ifOtQuei^ce  on.  i^beir  leharacteis ;  tiiat  it  does  not  depriine  tbem 
o^.  ilio.  distingwhing  ^  sexisibiMties  of  humaiiky,  and  tJins 
r^r  the*.  «#qb8  ta  the  aiiferingsof  thrir-feBow-men. 
I^oi,  th/ey  pursue  an  kosourablci  and:  dignified  vbcati^A) 
^d  ai:e  9Jrg^d  on  in  dieir  career  ^by  the  nobie  ambition  of- 
Qfimving  tbe  utpaost  possible  good.-  It.ironld  be  diffioid^ 
indeed,  to  point  out  in  society,  individuals  of  a  more  labori- 
ous, perserering,  and.  indefatigable  character.  At  all  honrsy 
at^the  table  of  repai8t,on  the.eoudi  of  y^pose,  amid  ^the-in- 
QJleimenpy  of  weather,  the  harass  of  an  anxious  mind,  and  the 
(Qipressbn  of  bodily  fatigue,  they  muk  be  ready  to-  obey 
eaq)i ,  caprimufii  call!  And  yet  h^^w-  iU^eatied  and  iH* 
requited  1  Patients  rigoroudy  exact  an  assiduous  attention ; 
\fhilst  with  all  laiiiude  which  may  suit  dieir  Jimcieij  they 
mil  foilow  th0  advice  of  a  medical  attendant,  yet  imme£* 
atdy  suspect. the  extent  of  his  skilly  ahould  <Jie  ameli<mition 
demanded  not  ensue.  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  even  seek  at 
the  hands  of  the  law  to  obtain  compensation  for  any  supposed 
deficiency  of  skill,  to  the  attainment  of  which,  nevertheless^ 
both  themselves  and  the  law  are  equ^y  opposed  !'^* 

They  cease  to  suit  their  own  convenience  and  to  attend  to 
their  private  affidrs,  as  they  are  always  ready  to  wait  on  suffer- 
ing humanity;  they  allow  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  them 
(mm  attending  to  the  sidt,  they  are  always  ready ;  they  bear 
with  the  injustice,  the  caprices,  and  ingmtitude  of  men ;  lliey 
espose  their  lives  in  the  most  dangerous  circumstances — ^when 
pestilence  devastates  the  earth,  in  all  times,  in  all  places ;  they 
possess  courage,  exen^lary  patience,  and  an  entire  abnegation 
of  self.     Such  are  the  virtues  of  medical  practitioners. 

.  They  are^  however,  amply  rewarded  for  all  annoyances  and 
ill-treatment  They  have  numberless  importunities  of  giving 
that  relief  to  distress  which  is  not  to  be  purchased  with  the 
wealth  of  India.     Tins,  to  a  benevolent  mind,  is  one  of  the 

*  Dr.  Corden  Thompson's  Let^ter  on  the  Necessity  of  Anatomical  Pursuits, 
1830. 
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greatest  pleasures.  *^  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  more 
estdmable/'  asks  Voltaire,  **  than  a  physician ;  who,  having 
studied  nature  in  his  youth,  knows  the  relations  of  the  human 
body;  the  diseases  that  torment  it,  the  remedies  that  may 
assuage  it,  exercises  his  art  in  defiance  of  it,  takes  equal  care 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  who  does  not  receive  remuneration 
but  with  regret,  and  employs  it  to  the  succour  of  the  indi- 
gent? Men,"  continues  he,  ^<who  are  occupied  in  affording 
health  to  odier  men,  exercise  the  only  principles  of  benefi- 
cence, are  &r  above  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  they  par- 
lake  of  the  divinity.'' 

They  are  now  duly  appreciated  by  kings,  nobles,  poets,  and 
literary  and  philosophical  characters.  All  the  virtues  are  dis- 
played in  the  exerdse  of  the  functions  of  a  physician — his 
ministry  commands  the  respect  of  men,  and  the  admiration  of 


As  there  is  no  perfect  code  of  ethics  to  guide  the  profession 
in  this  country,  a  succinct  detail  of  the  rules  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed in  the  different  works  of  authority  may  be  given,  and 
then  the  leading  points  can  be  fiilly  discussed  under  separate 
heads.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  epitome  of  the  ethics 
of  the  last  century,  collected  from  various  sources.  To  this 
will  be  si^pended  the  ethical  code  of  the  present  period. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS   OF   THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

First  of  all  things,  a  medical  man  ought  to  exercise  piety, 
and  give  due  honour  to  tlie  Supreme  Being.  Next,  he  ought 
Xo  render  to  every  one  his  due ;  obedience  to  his  superiors, 
concord  to  his  equals,  and  equity  to  his  inferiors.  He  ought 
to  preserve  a  clean  heart,  and  silent  tongue,  and  cultivate 
every  virtue.  The  whole  praise  of  virtue  consists  in  action. 
He  is  to  avoid  anger,  and  suppress  all  its  perturbations, 
intemperance  and  insolence,  having  always  before  his  eyes 
the  great  deformity  of  mind  produced  in  those  who  give  way 
to  them,  and  the  amiableness  and  gracefulness  of  those  who 
avoid  them.  Sensuality,  intemperance,  and  dissipation,  produce 
concupiscence  and  carnal  gratification,  which  increase  rapidly, 
and  would  eventually  ruin  a  medical  practitioner.  These  are 
to  be  strenuously  avoided,  as  well  as  every  luxury.  Conti- 
nence consists  in  moderating  pleasure ;  gluttony,  debauchery, 
and  ignominy,  in  abusing  it  An  incontinent,  or  an  intem- 
perate man  never  rose  to  eminence,  and  is  completely  unfit 
for  medical  practice.  Men  of  loose  and  dissolute  habits,  and 
of  excursive  amours,  debase  themselves  to  the  rank  of  the 
brute  creation,  and  render  the  mind  stupid  and  inert,  and 
totally  unfit  for  the  pursuits  of  science.  Such  profligate  and 
abandoned  characters  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
medical  profession — in  truth,  men  so  vitiated  could  not  long 
pursue  tiie  practice  of  medicine.  What  man  would  commit 
the  care  of  his  wife,  daughters,  or  female  relatives  to  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  if  such  could  be  foimd,  of  so  debased  and 
brutal  character — ^to  a  man  burning  with  desire  of  violating 
the  conjugal  and  vestal  honours  of  his  neighbour's  family. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  practising  chastely  and  honourably ; 
and  hence  the  preference  which  is  given  to  those  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  entered  into  the  sacred  bonds  of 
matrimony,   especially  in  obstetric  practice.     Every  one  is 
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bound  to  support  his  own  and  the  professional  dignity,  with 
noble  sentiments,  probity,  and  humanity.  Sadness  and  fear 
depress  the  mind  and  body,  and  unman  the  practitioner.  For- 
titude is  opposed  to  sadness  and  fear,  and  is  often  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  bear  patiently  the  calumny  and  contumely,  to 
which  no  class  of  men  are  more  exposed  than  the  professi»rs 
of  medicine.  All  these  passions  should  be  expunged  from 
the  medical  cliaracter,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  fame  and 
glory  be  substituted  in  their  place.  Avarice,  pride,  and 
envy,  are  evils  which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Avarice 
was  considered  the  chief  of  all  improbity  by  the  ancients; 
and  it  is  highly  cruel  in  medical  men,  when  it  precludes  -aid 
from  the  sick.  But  those  do  not  consider  its  cruelty  whose 
sole  object  is  the  accumulation  of  riches.  Well  might  the 
poet  exclaim — 

dtiid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis 


Aim  sacra,  fiunes  P 

The  sick  should  nev^r  want  aid  on  account  of  pecuniary 
consideration ;  and  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  satisfied  ac- 
cording to  the  affluence  of  the  patient.  Above  all  things, 
pride  is  to  be  avoided*  It  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  as  it  excites  an  inordinate  desire  of  excellence,  and  in-^ 
duces  one  to  think,  that  he  enjoys  from  himself  all  the  gifts 
of  nature,  talent,  'intellect,  memory,  power,  and  science, 
which  are  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Deity :  he  despises  others, 
and  thinks  they  are  to  submit  to  him,  although  his  superiors; 
and  hence  follows  his  insatiable  desire  of  praise,  fame,  honour^ 
glory,^  and  reverence,  which  is  but  vain  glory.  Physicians 
Ought  never  to  be  gmlty  of  such  an  error,  nor  of  presumption, 
ambition,  nor  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  let  them  display 
humility  without  sordidness.  Envy  at  the  prosperity  or  suc- 
cess of  another,  is  an  evil  which  ought  not  to  be  named 
among  the  profession*  An  envious  man  is  pusillanimous^  of 
a  narrow  mind  and  abject  talent,  for  he  shows  by  envying 
others,  that  he  is  inferior  to  them ;  he  envies  what  he  does 
not  possess,  but  vehemently  desires.  Envy  is  a  compound  of 
hatred,  dissimulation,  avarice,  pusillanimity,  mendacity,  and 
ambition ;  and  is  opposed  to  friendship^  liberality,  truth,  mag- 
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nanimity,  and  prudence.  Medical  men  must  avoid  this  most 
perilieious  evil.  All  ought  to  enjoy  fortune  happily,  and  no 
man  should  be  sad  at  the  prosperity  of  another.  Having 
thus  pointed  out  some  of  the  vices  which  are  to  be  avoided 
by  medical  men,  it  is  right  to  enumerate  the  virtues  which 
they  ought  to  cultivate.  These  are  prudence,  circumspection, 
foresight,  caution,  perspicacity,  continence,  sobriety,  mildness, 
modesty,  taciturnity,  veracity,  gravity,  magnanimity,  liber- 
ality, and  honesty — ^friendship  towards  acquaintances,  affa- 
bility and  civility  to  strangers,  and  decorum  according  to  age, 
sex,  and  condition.  ^The  contrary  vices  are  imprudence, 
stupidity,  precipitation,  enmity,  cunning,  curiosity,  and  all 
the  excesses  of  the  will  and  desire,  as  irascibility,  concupis- 
cence, which  are  to  be  avoided  by  medical  practitioners  as  the 
most  mortal  pestilence.  About  which  let  them  consult  the 
writers  on  morality,  especially  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Seneca;  and  above  all,  let  them  peruse  theJSacred  Volume, 
which  will  lead  to  virtue  and  prudence,  from  which  they  will 
learn  how  to  be  good  men  and  prudent  practitioners,  and  to 
think  piously.  The  conversation  is  to  be  moderate  and 
veracious ;  the  morals  ihust  be  grave,  benign,  and  cheerfril ; 
the  diet  temperate  and  frugal;  die  apparel  respectable  and 
professional;  witticisms  to  be  free  but  few,  and  to  these  may 
be  added  the  ancient  precept — 

Mens  humilis,  studium  quler^di^  vita  qukta, 
Scrutinium  taciturn,  paupertas,  terra  aliena. 

A  medical  man  should  be  affable  and  hospitable ;  friendly  to 
his  relations  and  neighbours :  polite  to  all  without  any  mo- 
Toseneiss ;  he  is  to  relieve  thei  sadness  of  the  suffering  patient 
with  placid  and  mild  discourse.  Let  him  not  be  peevish, 
but  ingenuous,  af&ble,  "^miliar',  and  enforce  his  authority 
without  any  disdainful  gesture.  Let  nothing  fictitious,  nothing 
simulated  be  in  him,  nothing  low  or  base,  but  let  his  mind 
soar  with  sublimity  above  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Let  the  studies  of  his  Kfe  be  the  meditation  on  the  delight 
and  riches  of  science,  virtue,  and  honour.  Let  him  shun 
litigation  and  vain  popular  applause :  he  ought  candidly 
to  praise  the  good,  always  avoid  detraction,  tolerate  the  bad, 
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indulge  the  inferior,  agree  widi  his  equals,  and  obey  his 
superiors ;  he  is  to  injure  no  one ;  he  is  to  live  in  the  greatest 
harmony  with  his  family,  for  this  tends  to  support  dignity^ 
and  a  good  reputation ;  he  is  to  live  on  the  best  terms  with 
all,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  universal  esteem.  Let  him 
maintain  his  opinions  with  modesty  and  eloquence,  and 
always  with  veracity,  but  without  obstinacy.  He  is  not 
to  be  proud  or  haughty,  but  cure  rich  and  poor,  slaves  and 
free,  of  whatever  nation,  for  medicine  is  the  same  to  alL 
He  must  be  careful  to  observe,  that  his  remedies  and  direc- 
tions shall  be  ^tithfully  exhibited  and  attended  to.  He^  is  to 
esteem  as  hidden  mysteries  whatever  is  said  or  done  in  the 
house  of  his  patient,  and  thus  he  and  his  art  will  acquire 
more  praise.  By  the  observance  of  these  institutes  a  medical 
practitioner  will  pbtain  a  distinguished  place  among  the  wise 
and  good. 

The  display  of  a  diploma  is  to  be  left  to  jugglers.*  The 
greatest  cleanliness  is  necessary ;  and  particular  attention  to 
the  hand  and  fingers  is  requisite*  In  visiting  the  sick,  let 
the  countenance  be  meditative,  not  melancholy  or  peevish, 
which  is  odious  to  all.  Risibility  and  hilarity  are  deemed 
intolerable,  from  whence  the  axiom,  ^^  medicus  garrulus  segro- 
tan{i  alter  morbus."  His  whole  gesture  is  not  to  be  so 
humble  as  to  excite  contempt,  nor  so  proud  and  arrogant  as 
to  excite  iiatred  for  him.  No  perfumery  is  to  be  used,  but  if 
there  be  any  unpleasant  odour  in  the  breath,  it  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, lest  the  patient  have  reason  to  exclaim,  ^^cure 
thyself."  The  visits  to  the  sick  should  not  be  too  frequent 
or  too  rare,  twice  a  day,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is  quite 
sufficient.  Dr.  Gregory  maintains  an  opposite  opinion,  but 
reason  and  common  sense  are  against  him.  Frequent  visits 
are  deemed  troublesome  by  some,  while  they  are  esteemed 
angelic  visitations  by  others.  They  are  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  patient,  or  danger  of  his  dis- 
ease. By  gravity  and  affability  we  can  best  learn  the  nature 
of  disease. 

In  visiting  the  sick  we  should  recollect  a  proper  approach, 

*  It  is  a  common  custom  in  England  to  frame  and  glaze  diplomas. 
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authority,  silence,  and  toswers  to  all  inquiries,  promptitude  in 
prescribing,  that  nothing  be  done  precipitately.     It  is  proper 
to  enter  the  chamber  calmly,  and  not  boisterously,  not  with 
petulance,  noise,  garrulity,  nor  an  elevated  voice,  so  that  in 
approach,  aspect,  or  any  other  manner,  there  can  be  nothing 
indecorous.    In  conversation  with  the  sick,  our  questions  must 
be  grave,  plain,  and  intelligible,  without  solecisms,  pedantry, 
harshness,  not  foolishly  advising  them  to  be  of  good  hope; 
neither  are  we  to  condemn   the  former  errors  of  life  too 
severely,  which  might  lead  the  patient  to  suppose  his  case 
hopeless.     The    sick   are   generally  pusillanimous  and  sus- 
picious;   and    many  medical  men    are    so    imprudent   and 
loquacious,  that  they  express  their  opinion  openly,  rendering 
the  patients  melancholy  and  timorous,  who  fear  diat  which  is 
related  is  their  own  condition.     We  should  be    extremely 
cautious  in  our  expressions,  and  duly  consider  what  is  proper 
to  be  said  to  the  sick  and  the  attendants;  and  enforce  with 
mildness  and  confidence  the  necessity  of  obeying  ail  directions 
and  injunctions,  and  of  faithfully  administering  the  remedies 
prescribed.     In  this  way  the  sick  can  never  be  alarmed,  and 
we  have  the  best  chance  of  success  from  the  due  exhibition  of 
medicines.     Some  men  are  harsh  and  overbearing  to  the  sick, 
and  others  too  accommodating  and  flattering ;  both  err  exceed- 
ingly.    Humanity,  moderation,  and  suavity  are  indispensable, 
because,  unless  the  patient  looks  on  his  physician  alihost  in 
the  light  of  a  deity,  he  will  never  obey  his  precepts.    Let  him 
therefore  be  careful  of  his  appearance,  voice,  manners,  and 
actions,  if  he  wish  compliance  with  his  precepts.   These  requi- 
sites captivate  society  in  every  rank  and  condition. 

On  entering  the  patienf  s  chamber,  a  medical  man  is  recom- 
mended to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  or  prudently  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  sufferer,  to  salute  the  attendants  and  patient 
politely ;  and  then  he  is  patiently  to  inquire  of  all,  the  age, 
temperament,  habit,  constitution,  symptoms,  and  causes  of 
the  present  illness ;  and  he  is  also  to  recollect  the  season  and 
state  of  the  weather.  All  these  things  were  comprehended  in 
a  single  distich  by  the  ancients — 

Ars,  ffitas,  fonna,  complexio,  virtus, 

Mo8  et  symptoma,  repletio,  tempus  et  usus. 
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After  he  shall  hate  patiently  heard  the  complaints  aad  narra* 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  however  tedious,  of  the  attendants, 
he  should  consider  the  state  of  the  i^mrtment,  the  ventilation, 
warmth,  moisture,  and  so  on.  He  is  next  to  learn  the  order 
of  symptoms,  and  examine  the  state  of  the  cerebral,  respira- 
tory, circulatory,  and  assimilatory  functions.  The  coimte- 
nauoe,  tongue,  respiration,  and  pulse,  are  to  be  examined; 
the  eondition  of  the  bowels  and  urinary  secretion  ascertained ; 
and  tiie  state  <rf  the  uterine  evacuation  in  women.  He  is  to 
inspect  all  tiie  egesta,  expectoration,  alvine,  uterine,  and 
urinary  discharges.  If  tiiese  things  be  well  observed,  you  will 
explain  the  feelings  and  state  of  the  patient  better  than  he  can 
do  himself;  and,  tiierefore,  he  will  admire  and  proclaim  your 
skill  and  excellence,  and  will  repose  more  confidence  in  your 
opinion.  The  ccmfidence  of  the  patient  is  often  a  more  certain 
cure,  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  practitioner  and  his 
medicines.  In  prognosticating  the  event  to  attendants  and 
friends  of  the  sick,  we  must  duly  consider  his  former  and  pre^ 
sent  condition ;  and  <Hily  predict  those  things  which  we  know 
must  eventually  happen.  Thus,  they  will  perceive,  that  you 
are  not  the  cause  ci  death,  should  it  occur,  but  of  healtii, 
should  it  be  restored.  It  is  from  prognosis  the  world  extols  a 
physician,  and  celebrates  his  name  with  utility  and  honour. 

In  prescribing  remedies,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  the  form 
which  the  patient  prefers.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  desires 
whidi  are  not  injurious,  he  is  to  be  gratified ;  and  all  medicines 
are  to  be  made  as  palatable  as  possible.  In  some  cases,  tiie 
parents  must  persuade  the  child,  and  the  child  the  parents,  or 
one  friend  another,  to  take  certain  remedies.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  it 
as  an  auxiliary,  or  life  may  be  sacrificed.  In  many  diseases 
tiie  sick  must  be  kept  tranquil,  and  all  visitors  excluded.  In 
tills  injunction  we  must  be  peremptory,  and  no  one  can  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  require  admittance,  at  tiie  risk  of  destroy- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient.  Some  patients  are  exceedingly  sad 
and  melancholy,  and  these  must  be  preserved  from  tiie  visits 
of  all  who  would  further  afflict  them.  The  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  clergy,  and  even  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  tiieir 
interference,  is  often  fittal  to  the  patient    Every  remedy  sane- 
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tioned  by 'the  major  part  of  the  faculty  ought  to  be  fidthfnlly 
eaiployed.  Too  much  physic  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
c<HistitutioiL;  and  disease  can  often  be  cured  as  well  without, 
as  with  medicines.  Those  whom  nature  cures,  are  injured  by 
niedii^es.  Administer  nothing  timorously  or  rashly,  and 
neyer  change  medicine  witiiout  having  given  it  a  6dr  trial. 
A  man  who  is  constantly  changing  his  remedies  will  not  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  his  patient,  because  he  affords  strong 
evidence  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  cure. 

Cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  ri^lation  of  temperature  in 
tile  ^ek  chamber,  are  as  valuable  as  medicines.     Should  the 
disease  be  inequable,  and  prove  &tal,  the  medical  attendant 
may  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  relatives,  which  is  always 
lodced  on  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  friendship.     In  some 
oases  he  may  ^^pertuaely  mention  patients  whom  he  had 
etnred  of  a  disease  similar  to  that  under  treatment ;  if  these 
were  the  friends  or  acquaintances  of  the  sufferer,  so  much  die 
bett^;  he  serves  the  sick  by  inspiring  ieofifidenee,  and  also 
increases  his  own  reputation.     If  spoken  to  about  compensa- 
tion for  his  attendance,  he  should  declare  that  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  was  his  chief  concern ;  but  in  many  cases  he  must 
stipulate  for  his  fees,  or  he  will  be  cheated.     This  may  be 
done  Uwough  the  friends  and  attendants,   but  not  with   the 
patient  when  dangerously  ill,  unless  required  by  himself.     A 
medical  man  should  be  a&ble  to  all,  but  not  too  familiar  widi 
any,  ei^ecially  with  the  illiterate ;  and  his  conversation  should 
be  always  dignified  and  reserved* 

A  physician  should  be  always  ambiguous  in  his  prognosis, 
unless  the  most  certain  and  infallible  indications  of  health, 
or .  de^yli  be  manifest.  **  Amlngue  fiitura  pande,"  says 
Macappe,  ^<  predict  the  future  ambiguously.''  The  sick,  their 
rdations,  domestics,  and  neighbours,  are  tdo  desirous  of  know- 
ing tbe  result  of  disease.  They  wish  us  to  be  oracles  and 
d^nixgods  instead  of  men.  He  who  expeets  inheritance  or 
title;  he  who  loves  a  father,  mother,  wife,  child,  friend,  or 
acquaintance ;  and  he  who  hates  an  enemy,  are  all  anxious  to 
learn  our  opinion  on  the  issue  of  disease.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  prognosis ;  and  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases   it  must  be   doubtful.     Professional   fame   is  often 
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injured  by  a  prognosis.     When  it  is  doubtfttl,  if  the  patient 
perishes,  it  is  the  &ult  of  the  disease  and  not  of  tlie  prac- 
titioner; if  he  recovers,  a  new  Escolapius  is  lauded  to  the 
skies.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  dies  after  his  recovery 
had  been  predicted,  the  medical  attendant  will  be  censured, 
and  it  will  be  said,  he  mistook  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
caused  death.     He  is  to  be  moderate  in  his  promises,  and 
always  rather  pronounce  a  hope  of  recovery,   than   certain 
death*     If  a  patient  is  deserted,  and  afterwards  recovers  by 
nature  or  chance,  which  often  happens,  the  practitioner  will 
incur  much  blame.     But  if  he  had  afforded  a  hope  of  health, 
and  death  occurs,  the  ignominy  is   not  so   great,    because 
many  errors  and  excesses  may  take  place,  or  even  a  new  dis- 
ease;  and   the   commutation  is  much  easier  from  health  to 
death,  than  from  death  to  health,  which,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  is  almost  impossible.    A  medical  man  should  not  inter- 
fere in  recommending  the  patient  to  make  a  will,  it  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  despair,  and  a  matter  with  which  he  has 
no  concern.     When  he  sees  it  necessary,  he  ought  to  apprize 
the  friends  or  attendants,  and  let  them  advise  the  patient  to 
arrange  his  affaiirs,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  and  litigation 
among  his  heirs.     Even  this  requires  great  caution,  for  most 
probably  other  aid  will  be  had,  and  should  the  patient  ulti- 
mately recover,  it  will  be  to  the  injury  of  the  first  attendant. 
The  friends,  relatives,  or  clergy,'  are  the  most  proper  persons 
to  advise  the  patient  to  arrange  his  affairs ;  but  if  the  medical 
attendant  be  present,  he,  with  a  composed  coimtenance,  mixed 
with  sincere  hope,  is  to  console  the  patient,  and  tell  him,  that 
the  making  of  a  will  cannot  affect  his  recovery,  for  many  have 
done  so,  who  have  recovered  and  lived  for  many  years,  or  are 
now  in  existence.     When  the  patient  is  labouring  under  a 
disease  that  may  speedily  suspend  the  mental  faculties,   or 
endanger  life,  it  is  right  to  apprize  his  relatives  or  attendants, 
and  advise  them  to  propose  sending  for  a  clergyman,  to  afford 
the  consolations  of  religion.     In  Catholic  countries  the  law  is, 
that  the  medical  attendants  should  recommend  a  clergyman  at 
the  fourth  visit,  when  the  disease  is  acute.     I  feel  convinced^ 
that  I  have  known  some   individuals  whose  lives  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  premature  recommendation  to  see  a  clergyman ; 
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and  odiers  who  shared  a  similar  iake  when  advised  to  settle 
their  aflSedrs  by  making  their  last  will  and  testament  Others 
have  fallen  victims  in  conseqnenee  of  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the 
clergyman,  more  especially  when  he  professes,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  without  any  real  pretension,  a  knowledge  of  medicine. 
Again,  a  decided  opinion  delivered  by  a  medical  practitioner, 
in  whom  great  confidence  is  placed,  may  turn  the  balance  in 
fiivour  of  life  or  death.  The  greatest  caution  is  therefore 
necessary  in  forming  a  prognosis.  Health  or  recovery  ought 
never  to  be  promised,  lest  it  offend  the  Deity,  who  alone  can 
decide  the  fate  of  the  patient :  if  the  healthy  smd  robust  are 
uncertam  of  to-morrow,  how  much  more  are  the  diseased  and 
infirm.  In  making  promises,  many  natural  and  auxiliary 
causes  are  to  be  considered,  the  compliance  and  obedience  of 
the  sick,  the  diligent  application  of  remedies,  and  the  sudden 
and  unaccountable  dianges  of  diseases.  We  may  state,  there 
id  or  is  not  danger  at  present,  that  there  are  many  changes  in 
diseases,  and  that  the  case  is  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Lastly;  that  every  thing  which  art  affords  shall  be 
carefully  tried.  How  powerful  the  first  aphorism  of  Hippo- 
crates, ^^  indicium  difficile ;"  and  also  that  of  Macoppe,  *^  am- 
bigue  futia  pande  » 

Plato,  Hippocrates,  and  Criden,  maintained,  that  ^  medical 
men  were  justified  in  deceiving  the  sick  for  the  cause  of 
health."  They  held  statesmen  and  physicians  excusable  for 
this  breach  of  ethics,  but  no  other  class  of  society.  The 
Christian  religion,  however,  is  opposed  to  mendacity  in  any 
chrcumstance.  To  the  physician  deception  is  however  almost 
necessary,  because  his  patients  are  often  timid,  suspicious,  and 
observant  of  his  words  and  aspect,  and  drawing  unfavourable 
condusions  from  his  very  appearance.  David,  in  order  to 
escape  from  king  Lachish,  changed  his  dress,  and  simulated 
insanity.  It  is  a  fact,  that  a  tone,  a  word,  a  look,  will  destroy 
life  in  delicate  and  dangerous  cases.  How  often  must  we  dis- 
guise medicine,  in  order  to  conquer  the  aversion  and  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  sick.  But  mendacity  is  an  evil  by  which  we 
misrepresent  the  order  of  the  Creator  and  of  nature.  We 
express  not  that  which  we  think.  We  are  not  to  do  evil,  that 
good  may  follow.     Nevertheless,  Abraham  said  he  was  his 
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wife's  brother;  Jacob  said  to  his  father,  he  was  Esau,  his 
eldest  son ;  and  the  midwives  of  Egypt  said  they  could  not  kill 
the  Hebrew  infants,  a  murderous  injunction,  for  the  breach  of 
which  they  were  justly  commended.  Official  mendacity  is 
less  pernicious  than  that  which  is  malicious.  We  must  never 
promise  recovery,  without  premising  that  it  depends  on  the 
Divine  will,  on  the  due  performance  of  all  medical  precepts, 
both  by  the  patient  and  the  ordinary  attendants;  and  even 
then  we  must  pronounce  our  prognosis  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. The  learned  physician  will  bear  in  mind  the  great 
influence  of  change  of  weather  on  the  human  body ;  and  the 
many  changes  a  disease  of  the  most  favourable  aspect  may 
undergo.  Presumption  must  be  avoided.  The  presumptuous 
practitioner  knows  every  thing,  has  read  all  works,  and  seen 
all  diseases;  the  most  difficult  cases  do  not  alarm  him,  the 
most  delicate  operations  are  undertaken  by  him  with  alacrity ; 
in  fact,  nothing  embarrasses  him.  He  speaks  of  himself  in 
flattering  terms,  he  knows  more  of  the  profession  than  the 
whole  body,  he  can  cure  consumption,  cancer,  hydrophobia; 
the  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  does  not  apply  to  him;  in 
fine,  he  believes  he  possesses  the  genius  and  power  of  Escu- 
lapius.  Such  is  the  presumptuous  practitioner,  though  he  is, 
in  truth,  very  superfidally  informed,  and  generally  an  ignorant 
individuaL  He  is  an  imitator  of  the  uneducated  and  daring 
empiiic,  who  professes  to  cure  every  one,  and  proclaims  "  all 
diseases  incurable  to  the  faculty  cured  here."  No  well- 
informed  practitioner  can  be  accused  of  such  ridiculous  vanity; 
he  duly  appreciates  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  practice,  the 
mutations  and  incurability  of  many  diseases,  and  he  is  cautious 
in  his  prognosis. 

Timidity^  on  the  contrary,  is  a  bad  feature  in  the  character 
of  a  medical  practitioner.  Some  are  frightened  at  every  case 
that  comes  under  their  care,  they  have  not  courage  to  employ 
active  or  powerful  remedies,  they  do  not  kill  their  patients, 
but  allow  them  to  die.  They  accuse  medicine  of  the  unfavour- 
able issue,  and  not  their  own  ignorance  and  culpable  neglect, 
in  not  applying  proper  means  of  treatment. 

There  are  others  who  may  be  considered  fanatics  in 
medicine,  the  partisans  of  this  or  that  doctrine..    In  vain  have 
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new  discoveries  cliaDged  the  face  of  science,  they  are  and 
remain  incredulous.  Such  are  the  disciples  of  Abernethy,  of 
Broussais,  and  of  Hanhemann.  They  forget  that  diseases  are 
as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  ocean ;  that  they  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  morbid  changes,  and  that  they  are  success- 
fully treated  by  the  most  opposite  remedies.  Thus  the  in- 
flammations and  fevers  are  cured  by  antiphlogistic  measures, 
and  sometimes  by  powerful  stimulants ;  while  the  painful,  spas- 
niiodic  and  nervous  affections  are  best  relieved  by  sedatives, 
tonics,  and  improvement  of  the  general  health. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  duties  of  the  sick,  and 
their  ordinary  attendants  during  the  cure  of  disease. 

Hippocrates  laid  down,  in  his  first  aphorism,  that  the  phy- 
sician should  not  only  excel  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  best 
of  his  skill,  but  also  direct  his  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
patieht  and  his  attendants,  as  well  as  to  all  extraneous  affairs. 
He  said,  the  medical  art  consisted  in  three  things,  in  disease, 
in  the  sick,  and  in  the  physician,  the  minister  of  nature  and 
airt.  We  cannot  cure  <^sease,  unless  the  patient  assists  us.  If 
be  refuses  remedies,  the  disease  must  in  general  remain,  or 
prove  fetal.  Hence,  the  mortality  of  violent  maniacal  patients. 
The  assistants  are  the  minor  order  of  medical  men  and  do- 
mestics ;  and  the  physician  must  be  acquainted  with  all  their 
duties.  Thus,  Galen  was  of  opinion,  that  he  must  be  con- 
versant with  pharmacy,  venesection,  obstetricy,  culinary  affairs, 
and  even  menial  servitude.  Thus  qualified,  he  can  discover 
artifice,  amend,  and  avoid  it.  The  ordinary  attendants  should 
be  chosen  from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  patient,  and 
are  most  likely  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  medical  direc- 
tions, and  who  are  accustomed  to  wait  on  the  sick.  They  are 
to  report  all  the  symptoms  at  each  visit,  and  preserve  the 
apartment  in  the  best  order.  They  are  to  amuse  the  sick 
with  cheerful  conversation,  and  never  indulge  in  frightful  or 
ominous  narrations;  tliey  are  to  preserve  all  the  egesta, 
sputa,  alvine,  and  urinary  discharges,  and  whatever  is  rejected 
from  the  stomach,  or  is  passed  by  haemorriiage.  Of  all^  things 
they  must  avoid  quackery,  and  never  administer  either  diet  or 
medicine,  unless  that  wliich  has  been  prescribed.  They  must 
not  indulge  in  the  use  of  ardent  or  inebriating  liquors ;  they 
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most  aroid  infonniiig  the  patient  of  any  thing  that  may  dis- 
tress him;  they  nrast  not  exhibit  any  of  their  own  food  or 
drink  to  the  side;  and,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  comply 
with  their  duties,  a  fidthfbl  servant  oi^ht  to  be  placed  as  a 
watch  over  them.  They  should  not  divnlge  any  things  tkey 
may  see  or  hear,  but  adopt  the  old  ada^ — ^  Hear  and  see, 
and  say  nothing."  Let  the  young  physician  duly  consider, 
how  mudi  the  eyent  of  the  disease  dep^ids  on  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  nurses;  and  he  will  be  very 
cautious  in  his  prognosis. 

This  precept  is  to  be  chiefly  observed  by  a  medical  man, 
never  to  visit  a  patient  unless  requested  to  do  so.  Should  he 
volunteer  his  services,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  suspected 
of  ambition  or  of  avarice.  When  one  goes  unsolicited,  he 
may  be  certain  he  will  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  sick, 
and  will  be  deemed  indigent  or  necessitous;  and  he  cannot 
expect  any  reward  for  his  spontaneous  visitation.  If  known 
to  the  si^  he  will  be  despised  for  his  intrusion ;  if  unknown, 
his  conduct  will  be  suspected.  A  visi^unsolidted  is  not  only 
useless  and  indecent,  but  suspicious.  Another  medical  practi- 
tioner may  be  already  in  attendance,  and  will  view  any 
intrusion  as  highly  unprofessionaL  The  only  exception  to 
this  conduct,  is  when  we  visit  a  fidend;  but  even  then  we  are 
to  come  as  friends,  and  not  in  a  professional  capacity.  Again, 
a  patient  might  be  alarmed  at  seeing  a  strange  practitioner, 
having  one  in  whom  he  reposes  all  confidence  already  in 
attendEmce.  It  is  also  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession to  be  called  in,  through  the  reconunendation  or  per- 
suasion of  nurses  and  others.  Attendance  even  <m  friends 
must  not  be  given,  unless  regularly  requested.  It  is  also 
improper  to  visit  a  patient  at  the  request  of  a  relative,  unless 
the  person  affected,  if  rational,  concurs  in  the  request. 

There  are  some  avaricious  and  eccentric  men  who  refuse 
medical  aid,  because  it  is  expensive,  but  their  friends  soMcit 
attendance  in  the  usual  way.  It  may  be  given,  provided  due 
compensation  be  made  to  the  practitioner,  but  not  otherwise. 
It  is  monstrously  improper  for  eminent  professional  men  to 
give  advice  gratuitously  to  tlie  affluent  at  hospitals ;  it  is  a 
direct  injury  to  the  rising  members  of  the  profession. 
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If  a  relation  or  contemporary  who  has  quarrelled  with  a 
medical  man  be  ill^  ought  we  to  visit  him  ?  Most  certainly, 
even  if  he  has  called  in  another,  A  good  and  generous  man 
will  conquer  evil  with  good,  not  considering  the  deserts  of  the 
patient,  but  what  is  right  and  meet  for  himself,  and  to  promote 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Deity. 

A  patient  is  to  be  visited  once  a  day  in  chronic  cases»  twice 
in  acute,  and  oftener  in  the  most  acute.  After  a  lapse  of 
forty  days,  two  vi^ts  in  the  week  may  be  sufficient;  but  in  all 
cases  they  milst  be  regulated  by  the  patient  or  his  friends. 
In  acute  and  dangerous  cases  the  friends  are  to  be  informed  of 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  sufferer,  and  should  they  not 
speak  of  the  next  visit,  they  are  to  be  apprized  of  its  neces- 
sity, however  painful  to  the  practitioner.  After  convalescence 
attendance  may  be  occasionally  given,  and  a  gratuity  is  not  to 
be  refused ;  but  must  not  be  accepted,  if  the  patient  declare 
his  restoration  to  health.  In  such  case^  some  complimentary 
visits  ought  to  be  made.  Medical  aid  is  to  be  afforded  to 
every  human  being,  friend  or  foe,  native  or  stranger.  A 
physician  should  not  undertake  the  cure  of  himself,  his  wife, 
or  his  children  in  dangerous  diseases,  as  bis  mind  and  reason 
will  be  perturbed,  and  unfit  him  for  the  arduous  and  difficult 
treatment  of  violent  cases.  A  lawyer  who  pleads  his  own 
cause  is  said  ^^  to  have  a  fool  for  his  client." 

Some  men  suppose  if  they  once  pay  a  physician  h^  is  to 
attend  them  through  a  succession  of  diseases ;  but  who  will  be 
imposed  on  in  this  manner?  Others  who  pretend  friendship, 
will  not  call  a  practitioner,  but  should  he  visit  them,  will  enjoy 
his  labour  without  recompence.  This  is  very  often  the  con- 
duct of  relations,  and  of  many  towards  young  practitioners ; 
in  such  cases  attendance  ought  to  be  withheld,  unless  in  the 
regular  manner.  What  other  class  of  society  will  act  without 
reward  ?  Will  the  clergy,  or  lawyers,  or  military,  or  kings, 
or  any  other  class  of  society  act  so  generously  ?  Surely  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  wages. 

A  patient  is  not  to  be  deserted  in  the  most  hopeless  con- 
dition, for  recovery  may  still  happen.  Let  the  practitioner 
ever  recollect  the  adage,  "  dum  anima  est,  spes  est,"  while 
there  is  life,  there  is  hope.     With  respect  to  consultations, 
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those  who  form  them  should  be  regularly  qualified,  and  only 
look  forward  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  and  in  preference 
to  fame  and  lucre.  The  sick  have  a  right  to  select  those  they 
please.  No  medical  practitioner  is  justified  in  refusing  to 
meet  another  in  consultation,  if  both  be  duly  educated  and 
legally  qualified,  whether  in  the  same  university  or  another. 
The  patient  is  not  to  suffer  by  their  disputes,  with  which  he 
can  have  little  or  no  concern  ;  the  great  object  of  a  consulta- 
tion is  the  cure  or  relief  of  the  patient,  and  not  disputation. 
Consultations  are  highly  necessary  in  dangerous  cases;  and 
no  man  should  ever  object  to  them.  A  remedy  may  occur  to 
ope,  which  has  escaped  the  recollection  of  another,  '^  £t  quod 
tu  nescis  fortassis  novit  OfeUus."  The  physician  called  in 
should  be  older  and  more  eminent  in  the  art  than  the  former 
attendant.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  attendant  to  communicate  the 
hist<M'y  and  treatment  of  the  case,  that  both  may  consult  what 
may  be  added  to  the  cure.  If  a  new  remedy  be  proposed,  it 
is  to  be  tried  if  either  of  the  attendants  would  use  it  himself, 
if  afflicted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  patient.  A  few  words 
may  be  said  on  the  manner  in  which  a  medical  man  ought  to 
behave  on  receiving  compensation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  arguments  in  proof  of 
the  justice  of  rewarding  medical  practitioners  for  their  labours. 
An  art  that  is  not  purchased,  is  disesteemed,  therefore  the 
correctness  of  the  axiom, 

**  Exige  dum  dolor  est,  nam  postquam  poena  recessit, 
Aiidebit  sanas  dicere,  multa  dedi." 


And  of  another. 


"  Accipe,  dum  dolet.'' 


What  will  not  a  man  give,  to  one,  who  liberates  him  ftX)m 
the  greatest  danger  ?  Or  is  there  any  one  so  insane,  as  to 
spare  his  riches,  when  life  is  in  danger?  All  that  a  man 
possesses,  says  Job,  he  will  give  for  his  life.  Thus  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander,  said  to  his  physician,  after  he  had 
reduced  his  dislocated   clavicle,   ^'  Accipe  omnia  quse  voles. 
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quaiicio  quiidem  davem  habes."  Many  similar  examples  might 
be  quoted ;  for, 

'^  Medicis  in  morbis  totu9  promittUur  orbis, 
Mox  fugit  a  mente  medicus,  luorbo  recedente;" 

A  physician  was  said  to  possess  three  casts  of  countenance. 
When  he  converses  with  the  healthy,  he  displays  his  ordinary 
one;  when  he  approaches  the  sick,  labouring  under  acute 
and  painful  disease,  he  is  said  to  display  his  angelic  one ;  and 
when  he  visits  his  patient  after  cure,  and  seeks  compensation, 
then  his  aspect  is  satanic, 

*'  Bom  praemia  poscit  medicus,  Satan  est.'' 

As  health  is  above  all  temporal  blessings,  no  one  can  give 
an  adequate  reward  for  its  recovery.     Nor  has  a  medical  Boan 
ever  received  sufficient  compensation,  for  the  labours  and  trou- 
bles which  he  experiences  for  the  calamities  and  miseries  of 
others,  which  he  makes  his  own.     What  can  compensate  him 
for  the  continued  anxiety,  inconvenience,  loss  of  rest,  depriva- 
tion of  ordinary  pleasures  and  comforts,  which  he  always 
experiences?     The  members  of  the  church  and  law  have 
time  for  recreation  and  amusement;   they  are  not  always 
employed,  but  the  medical  man  must  be  ever  at  his  post,  his 
motto  is  <^  semper  paratus;"  and  it  was  for  this  reason.  Dr. 
Johnson  defined  the  duties  of  a  medical  man  thus,  ^^  a  truly 
melancholy  attendance  on  misery,  a  mean  submission  to  pee- 
vishness, and  a  continual  interruption  to  rest  and  pleasure."* 
Soranus  said,  "  if  rewards  be  given,  let  them  be  accepted  and 
not  refused ;  if  they  be  not  given,  let  them  not  be  required ; 
because  however  much  any  one  can  give,  is  inadequate  value 
for  the  benefits  conferred  by  medicine."     The  remuneration 
of  medical  practitioners  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to 
custom  and  to  the  rules  of  the  profession.     It  ought,  however, 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  circumstances  or  pecuniary  means 
of  the  sick,  and  to  the  standing  and  eminence  of  the  practi- 
tioner.    The  fee  of  a  guinea  a  visit  is  much  too  high  for  a 

*  Thus  Ae  axiom,  Medici  vivere  est  misere  vivere. 
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preponderating  majority  of  sodety  in  most  countries,  and  it 
has  led  even  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
London,  to  pay  two  visits  to  those  in  the  middle  ranks  in.  life 
for  one  honorarium  or  fee.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect,  that 
a  junior  will  be  remunerated  on  the  same  scale  as  a  senior ; 
nor  is  this  done  in  the  church,  at  the  bar,  nor  in  the  army  or 
navy.  The  custom  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  most 
foreign  countries,  of  regulating  fees  according  to  the  standing 
of  the  practitioner  and  means  of  the  sick,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
much  wiser  and  more  beneficial  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession,  than  our  system  of  guinea  fees.  In  the  countries 
now  mentioned,  the  fee  of  a  junior  practitioner,  a  doctor  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  is,  at  first,  about  a  shilling  a  visit;  but, 
as  practice  increases,  the  fee  is  gradually  raised  to  a  sum  equal 
to  a  guinea.  The  system  of  fees  in  this  country  has  originated 
general  practitioners,  or  surgeon-apothecaries,  who  generally 
receive  no  fee,  but  are  remunerated  by  their  medicines.  This 
system  was  declared  to  be  objectionable,  by  the  heads,  of  that 
body  before  Mr.  Warburton's  Parliamentary  Committee,  1834, 
and  all  were  in  fevour  of  small  fees,  which  will  most  probably  be 
enforced  by  law.  Many  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
this  metropolis  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  patient  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life,  as  often  as  three  times  for  one  fee ;  and 
they  also  cheerfully  receive  half  a  sovereign  for  a  consultation 
at  their  own  habitations.  This  being  a  fact,  wltat.  diajice  has 
a  junior  physician  or  surgeon  of  competing ^  with  them  in 
practice,  if  even  he  was  satisfied  with  the  same  rempn^iration  ? 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  it  is  expedient  and  neces- 
sary to  regulate  and  proportion  the  fees  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, so  as  to  protect  the  junior  members  and  surgeon- 
apothecaries.  Tills  subject  will  come  under  full  consideration 
in  the  section  following  the  chapter  on.  education,  and  in  that 
relating  to  the  laws  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  contrary  to  medical  morals  to  bargain  for  a  certain  fee 
before  a  cure  is  effected.  This  is  the  system  of  empirics  who 
make  a  contract,  ^'no  cure  no  pay."  But  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  extensive  practice,  will  not  go  several  miles  dis- 
tant, or  perform  capital  operations,  without  specifying  the 
exact  remuneration  they  require.     They  do  not  act  in  the 
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above  manner,  nor  violate  the  ethical  rule — *^  de  mercede  ne 
pasciscaris.  Hoc  impostoribus  et  circulatoribus  relinque." 

Many  presents  are  given  to  medical  practitioners  in  addition 
to  fees,  and  sometimes  a  large  amoBnt  of  property  both  in 
money  and  estates.  Others  bestow  books,  carriages,  &c  In 
former  times,  it  was  considered  derogatory  to  the  profession  to 
accept  gifts  of  this  kind  in  place  of  fees.  Many  instances  of 
ample  and  magnificent  fees  and  gifts  to  medical  practitioners 
in  past  and  modem  times  might  be  quoted. 

A  question  has  been  discussed  in  all  ages,  namely,  whether 

a  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  punished  for  bad  practice  ? 

The  most  eminent  philosophers  and  legislators  of  old,  were 

unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  errors  of  a  medical  man,  if 

involuntary,  should  be  forgiven.     The  father  of   medicine 

maintained,  the  only  punishment  should  be  his  own  ignominy. 

Plato  de  Republica  says,  *^  quivis  medicus,  si  is,  qui  ab  eo 

curatur,  moritur,  invito  ipso  purus  sit  secundum  legem.''  This 

opinion  obtains  in  some  civilized  countries.*    PKny,  lib.  29.  is 

of  the  same  opinion — ^^  Ntdla  lex  est,  quse  puniat  inscitiam 

capitalem  medicorum,   nullum   exemplum  vindictse,   discunt 

periculis  nostris,  et  experimenta  per  mortes  agunt,  medicoque 

tantum  hominem  occidisse  summa  impunitas  est,  quando  in 

hac  artium  sola  eveniat,  ut  unieuique  medioum  se  profitenti 

statim  credatur."     Barbarians  held  an  opposite  opinion,  and 

punished  medical  men  with  deatii,  if  they  had  failed  in  curing 

the  sick.     Manes  promised  to  cure  the  son  of  the  king  of 

Persia,  and  having  failed,  he  was  ordered  to  be  flayed,  which 

sentence  was  executed.     Zerbus  having  failed  to  cure  Bassa, 

the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  instantly  sabred  by  the  soldiers^ 

The   experienced  and  talented  Avenzoar,  was  thrown  into 

chains  for  a  similar  failure.f     But  I  must  proceed  to  consider 

the  other  duties  of  medical  practitioners. 

*  Not  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  civil,  and  even  a  criminal  action, 
may  be  instituted  for  mala  praxis,  if  death  ensues. 

f  This  horrible  and  barbarous  law  is  still  in  force  in  Turkey. 
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ETHICS   OF   THE   PRESENT   AGE. 

*'  I  will  neYer  set  politics  against  ethics,  for  true  ethics  are  hut  as  a 
handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion.^ — ^Bacon. 

It  18  not  easy  to  conceive  the  reason  why  the  cultivation  of 
ethics,  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  the  success  of 
medical  practitioners,  in  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
should  be  sdmost  totally  neglected  in  the  medical  schools  of  an 
age  so  enlightened  as  die  present  The  fact  is  so,  however 
incomprehensible  it  may  appear.  It  is  now  the  custom  to 
initiate  men  into  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  without  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  duties  they  owe  each  other  or  the 
public;  or  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  on  the  com- 
mencement of  their  practice.  Hence  arise  the  frequent  mis- 
understandings, disputes,  and  improper  behaviour  between 
medical  practitioners,  which  are  so  disreputable  and  injurious 
to  the  dignity  and  interests  of  science.  From  some  cause 
which  remains  to  be  explained,  the  majority  of  medical  pro- 
fessors have  excluded  the  discussion  of  ethics  from  their 
instructions ;  the  faculties  of  physic  and  sturgery  have  acted 
in  like  manner,  so  that  there  is  no  code  of  ethical  institutes  to 
be  referred  to,  in  the  daily  violations  of  those  high  moral 
principles,  which  have  always  characterized  the  true  cultivators 
of  medicine.  The  moral  statutes  and  obligations  which  are 
required  by  some  of  oxur  colleges,  are  so  few,  and  so  little 
loiown,  that  they  are  nearly  useless ;  they  are  seldom  observed, 
obeyed,  or  enforced.  Indeed,  the  only  works  we  have  on  the 
subject  are  those  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  and  Dr.  Percival ;  but 
these  are  not  deemed  authority,  nor  are  they  perused  by 
medical  students.  The  former  was  published  above  half  a 
century  since ;  the  latter  previous  to  the  changes  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  profession  by  recent  legislation — and  both 
unsuited  to  the  state  of  the  profession  at  the  present  time. 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  fair  field  for  further  observations  upon 
the  subject. 

In  the  subsequent  remarks  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
the  present  state  of  the  profession,  and  necessarily  comprehend 
the  condition  of  every  class  of  practitioners.  To  execute 
this  task  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  all  parties,  is  not  to  be 
contemplated,  as  the  conduct  of  all  richly  deserves  animad- 
version and  censure.  Truth,  justice,  impartiality,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  promote  the  dignity  of  my  profession,  shall 
guide  me  in  the  execution  of  my  subject;  and  I  am  confident 
that  I  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  towards  any  denomina- 
tion of  the  profession.  My  motto  is,  ^^  amicus  Socrates, 
amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  amica  Veritas."  It  is  an  old  adage, 
that  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  please  all  parties ;"  neither  shall  I 
attempt  it,  nor  endeavour  to  please  one  party  more  than 
another.  Here  I  follow  the  steps  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who  fear- 
lessly avowed  his  determination  to  expose  abuses,  whatever 
might  be  the  animadversions  of  his  contemporaries.  "  What- 
ever opposition,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Duties  of  a  Physician, 
in  1770,  "  this  part  of  the  work  may  meet  with,  from  those 
who  find  their  own  foibles,  or  rather  vices,  censured  with  a 
just  severity,  the  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  however,  will 
not  fail  in  bestowing  that  degree  of  applause  so  justly  due  to 
its  merit.  At  present,  tliere  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition 
in  mankind  to  expose  to  their  deserved  contempt  those  qtiock- 
ishj  low^  and  illiberal  artifices^  which  have  too  long  disgraced 
the  profession  of  medicine.  It  is  therefore  hoped,  that  tli^ 
general  spirit  will  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  promote  this 
laudable  end ;  and  that  it  will  excite  men  of  influence  and  of 
abilities  to  exert  themselves  in  crushing  that  arrogance  \ifhicli 
has  frequently  served  to  coyer  the  ignorance  of  many  practi- 
tioners of  medicine,  by  means  of  which  alone  they  acquire 
such  a  share  of  practice  as  they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to." 
The  same  defects  and  abuses  on  which  Dr.  Gregory  animad- 
verted still  remain  uncorrected,  and  consequently  are  deserving 
of  further  exposure;  in  fact,  they  are  too  glaring  to  be 
defended,  except  by  those  whose  personal  interests  render 
them  insensible  to  the  important  advantages  of  reformation 
and  improvement,      A   faithful   picture   of   modern  medical 
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ethics  is  certainly  much  wanted;  a  comparison  of  what  the 
profession  is  and  was,  may  be  entertaining  and  instructive  to  a 
large  majority  of  my  readers. 

The  only  works  on  medical  ethics  which  can  be  cited,  are 
those  of  Drs.  Gregory  and  Percival;  and  to  these  will  be 
added  die  oaths  required  by  one  or  two  of  our  colleges,  and 
the  moral  statutes  sanctioned  by  them.  I'hese  must  be  laid 
under  free  contribution.  The  first  entitled,  '<  Lectures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician,"  has  justly  received 
the  universal  approbation  of  the  profession  for  more  than  half 
a  century ;  and  is  an  excellent  abridgement  of  the  TttstYims  of 
preceding  writers,  and  on  many  occasions  their  language  is 
quoted  ipsismmis  verbis.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  author's  observations  with  the  ethics 
in  the  last  article,  which  were  compiled  from  a  work  by 
Roderic  a  Castro,  entitled  ^^  Medicus-Politicus  sive  de  officiis 
Medico-P<^ticis  tractatus,  quatuor  distinctus  libris :  in  quibus 
non  solum  bonorum  medicorum  mores  ac  virtutes  exprimuntur, 
malorum  verofiraudes  et  imposturse  deteguntur :  verum  etiam  ple- 
raque  alia  circa  novum  hoc  argumentum  utilia  atque  jucunda 
exactissime  proponuntur.  Hamburg,  anno  ci3.i3.xiv.  1614." 
The  comments  and  original  views  of  Dr.  G.  are,  however,  numer- 
ous and  valuable,  and  will  be  esteemed  so  long  as  medicine  will 
be  cultivated.  As  his  work  is  sdmost  obsolete,  I  trust  that  an 
analysis  of  its  contents  may  be  presented  in  a  form  which 
cannot  fedl  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  industrious  student.  The 
author's  remarks  on  the  dignity  and  importance  of  medicine, 
and  on  the  genius  and  education  required  for  its  proper  culti- 
vation, need  not  be  inserted,  as  these  points  have  been  already 
discussed  in  a  former  section.  The  extracts  I  shall  give  do 
not  obviate  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  original  work — a 
production  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner. 

Dr.  Percival's  valuable  and  truly  classic  work  was  re-pub- 
lished in  1803,  and  completed  what  Dr.  Gregory  had  omitted. 
It  consisted  of  the  following  chapters : — I.  On  Professional 
Conduct  in  Hospital  Practice ;  II.  In  Private  Practice ;  III. 
In  relation  to  Apothecaries  ;  and  IV.  In  Cases  which  require 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Laws ;  to  which  were  added,  a  Discourse 
on  Hospital  Duties,  being  the  substance  of  a  Sermon  preached 
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by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Percival,  and  some  valuable  notes  and 
illustrations  by  the  author  himself.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  treated  of  the  powers,  privileges,  honours,  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  faculty,  an  object  he  did  not  accomplish.  The 
work  was  arranged  in  1792,  as  a  code  of  institutes  and  pre- 
cepts for  the  professional  ccmduct  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Infinnary,  and  afterwards 
extended  into  a  system  of  Medical  Eddcs,  <^  in  which,"  says 
his  biographer,  ^^he  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  himself,  by 
tracing,  with  his  own  hand,  what  sort  of  character  a  physi- 
cian ought  to  be/'  The  work  consists  of  several  aphorisms, 
on  which  very  inappropriate  comments  have  been  made  by  the 
anonymous  editor  of  the  last  edition.  Of  the  original  opinions 
of  Dr.  Percival  I  shall  avail  myself;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  to  interfere  with  the  copyright  of  the  last  and 
worst  edition  of  his  work. 

In  citing  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Percival  and  others,  I  claim 
the  usual  privilege  of  all  writers,  to  collect  and  arrange  mate- 
rials from  all  available  sources,  which  are  public  property. 
This  privilege  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  In 
a  word,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  most  eminent 
,  members  of  the  profession  are  the  strongest  advocates  of  a 
branch  of  education  which  has  been  most  preposterously  over- 
looked and  neglected.  Want  of  leisure  precludes  me  from 
making  sufficient  research  for  the  compilation  of  a  complete 
system  of  ethics ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  accumulate  a 
mass  of  &cts,  which  will  perfect  the  subject  they  so  ably 
and  laudably  commenced. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  detail  of  Dr.  Gregory's  opinions 
on  the  duties  of  medical  practitioners : — 

Physicians,  considered  as  a  body  of  men  who  live  by  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,  have  an  interest  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  honour  of  the  science.  In  pursuit  of  this  interest, 
some  have  acted  with  candour,  with  honour,  with  the  in- 
genuous and  liberal  manners  of  gentlemen.  Conscious  of  their 
own  worth,  they  disdained  every  artifice,  and  depended  for 
success  on  their  real  merit.  But  such  men  are  not  the  most 
numerous  in  any  profession.  Some  impelled  by  necessity, 
some   stimulated  by  vanity,   and  others  anxious  to  conceal 
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ignorance,  have  had  recourse  to  various  mean  and  mnporthy 
arts  to  raise  their  importance  among  the  ignorant,  who  ne 
always  the  most  numerous  part  of  raamkiad.  Some  of  thess 
arts  have  been  an  affectation  of  mystery  in  ail  their  writings 
aad  conversations  rdattng  to  their  profession;  an  aiffectetbn 
of  knowledge,  inscrutable  to  all,  exoept  the  adepts  of  dtt 
science ;  an  air  of  perfSeet  confidence  in  iheir  own  skill  and 
abilities ;  and  a  demeanour  solemn,  contemptuous,  and  higiil]^ 
expressive  of  selfHSuffieieocy.  These  arts^  however  well  they 
might  succeed  with  ihe  rest  ai  mankind^  could  not  escape  €m 
censure  of  the  more  judieions,  nor  elude  the  ridicule  of  men 
ofwita»dhum«mr.  The  rtag«,  in  pardcnhr,  ha«  iHed  free, 
dom  with  the  professors  of  the  salutary  art;  but  it  is  evident^ 
that  most  of  the  satire  is  leveled  ttrainst  the  particular  notioBS 
or  nuu.„e»  «f  individuals.  »d  no^^  J«ience  U^ 
The  practice  of  the  healine  art  affords  a  vast  field  for  the 

„^'rf  ta««u,.  r^A».  b»  .™b»i«  ,pp»*. 

nities  of  giving  that  relief  to  distress^  which  is  not  to  be  piH^ 
dmsed  with  the  wealth  of  India.  This,  to  a  benevolent  min^ 
must  be  <Mie  of  the  greatest  {deasores.  But,  besides  the  good 
which  a  phjfsician  has  it  often  in  his  power  to  di^  in  oonse* 
quence  of  skill  in  his  profession,  there  are  many  occasions 
that  call  for  his  assistanee  as  a  man  ;^«as  one  who  feels  for 
the  misfortunes  of  his  feUow*-creatures.  In  this  respect  he 
has  many  opportunities  of  displaying  patience,  good  nature, 
generoMty,  eompassi<m,  and  all  the  gentler  virtues  that  do 
honcmr  to  human  nature.  A  physician  endowed  with  this 
virtue  diffuses  consolation  and  comfort;  he  employs  his  talents, 
his  time,  and  his  fortune,  in  removing  misery.  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  The  victims  of  misery^ 
those  of  disease  and  of  death,  offer  a  distressing,  a  shockmg 
picture.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  good;  in  such  cases 
man  can  assist  man  without  any  witness;  it  is  here  that 
generosity,  benevolence,  and  tender  pity,  may  be  exerted  to 
dry  up  tears  and  wailings.  Is  there  any  other  class  at  citizens 
that  perform  these  duties  with  so  much  zeal  and  oourage  as 
medical  practitiiMieis?  These  labours,  these  pleasures,  sate 
those  of  almost  all  the  practitioners  of  medicine;  they  have 
their  first  lessons  from  the  poor  and  miserable,  who  feel  thdr 
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snd  virtue.  The  disinterested  care8\griven  to  the 
mA  are  always  recompensed,  the  |nractitioner  invariably  finds, 
ifaat  his  benevolence  and  charity  are  the  fonndation  of  his 
eelelwky.  When  he  acquires  a  lagh  repixtation^  he  must  not 
iaiBget  the  means  by  which  he  has  aeqaired  it ;  the  poor  and 
mseiable  are  the  base  of  his  fiune  and  prosperity.  When  he 
aofuires  fiameand  wealth,  he  still  ^ves  his  aid  to  the  poor  at 
hospitak,  diqpaisaries,  or  at  his  own  residmce.  The  faculty 
has  often  been  refvoached  with  hardness  of  heart,  occasioned, 
as  is  s^f^Kised,  by  their  beings  so  much  conversant  witii  human 
misery*  I  h<^e  and  believe  die  diai^e  is^  unjust;  for  habit 
may  beget  a  command  of  temper^  and  a  Beemii^  composure 
wtidi  IS  often  nistaken  for  absolute  insensibility*  But,  by 
the  way,  I  mist  observe,  tliat,  when  this  inseasibility  is  real, 
it  is  a  miirf[vtuae  for  a  physician,  as  it  deprives  him  of  one  of 
tike  most  natural  and  powerful  incitements  to  exert  UraBelf  for 
the  relief  of  his  patient*  On  the  other  hand,  a  physician  of 
too  much  sensibility  may  be  raideted  incapable  of  doing  his 
duty,  firem  aoxiety,  and  excess  of  sympathy ;  which  doud  his 
mderstaadiBg,  depress  his  mind,  and  prevent  him  from  acting 
wilhi  &at  steadiness  and  vigDm^,  upon  whidi  perhaps  the  life 
of  Us  patient  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

Though  a  physician  possess  that  enlarged  medical  genius 
riready  described,  yet  talents  of  another  kiml  are  necessary. 
He  has  not  only  for  an  object  the  hnprovemeat  of  his  own 
msndy  but  he  must  study  die  temper,  and  struggle  with  the 
}Hreju£ces  of  his  patient,  of  his  relations,  and  of  the  world 
in  general ;  nay,  i^  most  guard  himself  ugakasi  the  ill  offices 
of  these,  whofl»  interest  interferes  with  himf  and  it  unfor- 
tonafeely  happens,  that  the  only  judges  of  bis  medical  merit  are 
Aese  who  have  sinister  views  in  concealing  or  depreciating  it« 
Sfenee  iqapears  the  necessity  of  a  physicisa's  havti^  a  laige 
share  <tf  good  sense,  axui  knowledge  of  the  worid,  as  well  as 
medical  g&am  and  learning. 

Such  are  the  genius  and  talent  re<|uired  in  a  physician ; 
but  a  certain  eommand  of  the  temper  and  passions,  either 
aaloral  or  acquired,  must  be  added,  in  <»der  to  give  them 
their  fiill  advantage*  Sudden  emergencies  often  occur  in 
ptiaetice,  and  diseases  often  take  uaexpected  turns,  which  are 
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apt  to  flutter  the  spirits  <^a  ma&  of  lirely  parte  and  of  a  warm 
temper. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  may  affect  his  judgment  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  unfit  him  for  discerning  what  is  proper  to  be 
dcNQie;  or,  if  he  does  perceive  it,  may  nevertheless  render  him 
irresolute.  Yet  such  occasions  call  for  liie  quickest  discern- 
ment, and  the  steadiest  and  most  resolute  conduct;  and  the 
more^  as  the  side  so  readily  take  the  alarm,  when  they  discover 
any  diffidence  in  their  physician.  The  weaknesses  too  and 
bad  behaviour  of  patients,  and  a  number  of  little  difficulties 
and  contradictions  which  every  physician  must  encounter  in 
his  practice^  are  apt  to  ruffle  his  temper,  and  consequently  to 
cloud  his  judgment,  and  make  him  forget  propriety  and  de- 
cency of  behaviour.  Hence  appears  the  advantage  of  a  ph3^ 
sician's  possessi^  presence  of  mind,  composure,  steadings, 
and  an  appearance  of  resolution,  even  in  cases  where^  in  his 
own  judgment,  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty. 

I  come  now  to  mention  the  moral  qualities  peculiarly  re- 
quired in  the  character  of  a  physician.  The  chief  of  these 
is  humanity ;  that  sensibility  of  heart  which  makes  us  feel  for 
the  distresses  of  our  felloW'-creatures,  and  which  of  oonse^ 
quence  incites  us  in  the  most  powerful  manner  to  relieve 
them.  Sjrmpathy  produces  an  anxious  attention  to  a  thousand 
little  circumstances  that  may  tend  to  relieve  the  patient ;  an 
attention  which  money  can  never  purchase :  hence  the  inex- 
pressible comfort  of  having  a  friend  for  a  physician.  Sjrmpathy 
naturally  engages  the  affection  and  confidence  of  a  patient, 
which  in  many  cases  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his 
recovery.  If  the  physician  possesses  gentleness  of  manners, 
and  a  compassionate  heart,  and  what  Shakspeare  so  emphatic 
caJly  calls  ^'the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  die  patient  feels  his 
approach  like  ^t  of  a  guardian  angel  ministering  to  his 
relief;  while  every  visit  of  a  physician  who  is  unfeeling,  and 
rough  in  his  manners,  makes  his  heart  sick  within  him,  as  at 
the  presence  of  one  who  comes  to  pronounce  his  doom.  Men 
of  the  most  compassionate  teiiq)ers,  by  being  daily  conversant 
with  scenes  of  distress,  acquire,  in  process  of  time,  that  com- 
posure and  firmness  of  mind  so  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.     They  can  feel  whatever  is  amiable  in  pity,  widioat 
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svffering  it  to  enervate  or  unman  them.     Sach  physicians  as 
are  callous  to  sentiments  of  humanity,  treat  this  sjrmpathy 
with  ridicule,  and  represent  it  either  as  hypocrisy,  or  as  the 
indication  of  a  feeble  minii.     That  sympathy  is  often  affected, 
I  am  afraid,  is  too  true ;  but  this  affectation  is  easily  seen 
through.     Real  sjrmpathy  is  never  ostentatious,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  strives  to  conceal  itself.     But  what  most  effeo- 
tually  detects  tiiis  hypocrisy  is  a  physician's  different  manner 
of  behaving  to  people  in  hi^  and  people  in  low  life;  to  those 
who  reward  him  handsomely,  and  those  who  have  not  the 
means  to  do  it.    A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  even  more 
shy  in  expressing  sympathy  with  those  of  high  rank,  than 
with  those  in  humbler  life ;    being  jealous  of  the  unworthy 
construction  so  usually  annexed  to  it.     The  insinuation  that  a 
compassionate  and  feeling  heart  is  commonly  accompanied 
with  a  weak  undenrtanding  and  a  feeble  mind,  U  inalignai,t 
and  false.     Experience    demonstrates,    that   a    gentle  and 
humane  temper,  far  from  being  inconsistent^th  vigour  of 
mind,  is  its  usual  attendant;  and  that  rough  and  blustering 
manners  generally  accompany  a  weak  nndarstanding  and  a 
mean  soul,  and  are  indeed  frequently  affected  by  men  void  of 
magnanimity  and  personal  courage^  in  order  to  conceal  their 
natural  defects. 

There  is  a  species  of  good  humour  different  from  the  nytn- 
pathy  I  have  been  speaking  of,  which  is  likewise  amiable  in  a 
physician.  It  consists  in  a  certain  gentleness  and  flexibility, 
which  makes  him  suffer  with  patience,  and  even  apparent 
cheerfulness,  the  many  contradictions  and  disappointments  he 
is  subjected  to  in  his  practice.  If  he  is  rigid  and  too  annute 
in  his  directions  about  r^men,  he  may  be  assured  they  will 
net  be  strictly  followed ;  and  if  he  is  severe  in  his  manners, 
the  deviations  fr<m  his  rules  will  as  certainly  be  concealed 
from  him.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  is  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  his  padent ;  he  ascribes  to  (^e  consequence 
of  the  disease  what  is  merely  owing  to  irregularities  in  diet, 
and  attributes  ^ects  to  medicines  which  were  perhaps  never 
taken.  The  errors  which  in  this  way  he  may  be  led  into  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  might  easily  be  prevented  by  a  pru- 
dent relaxation  of  rules  that  cannot  well  be  obeyed.     The 
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g^verntiient  pf  a  physician  over  his  patient  should  undoubtedly 
be  absolute ;  but  an  ab^lute  government  very  few  patients 
will  submit  to.  A  prudent  physician  should  therefore  pre- 
scribe such  laws,  as  though  not  the  best,  are  yet  the  best  that 
will  be  observed ;  of  different  evils,  he  should  choose  the 
least ;  and,  at  no  rate,  lose  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  so  as 
to  be  deceived  by  him  as  to  his  true  situation.  This  indul-> 
gence^  however,  which  I  am  pleading  for,  must  be  managed 
with  judgment  and  discretion ;  as  it  is  very  necessary  that  a 
physician  should  support  a  proper  dignity  and  authority  with 
his  patients,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  his  own. 

There  i^  a  numerous  class  of  patients  who  put  a  physician's 
good  nature  and  patience  to  a  severe  trial;  those  I  mean  who 
suffer  under  nervous  ailments.  Although  the  fears  of  these 
patients  are  generally  groundless,  yet  their  sufferings  are  real ; 
and  the  disease  is  as  much  seated  in  the  constitution  as  a 
rheumatism  or  a  dropsy.  To  treat  their  complaints  with 
ridicule  or  neglect^  from  supposing  them  the  effect  of  a  crazy 
imagination,  is  equally  cruel  and  absurd,^  They  generally 
arise  from,  or  are  attended  with,  bodily  disorders  obvious 
enough ;  but  supposing  them  otherwise,  still  it  is  the  physi- 
eian's  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  reb*ef  of  the 
distressed.  Disorders  of  the  imagination  may  be  as  properly 
the  object  of  a  physician's  attention  as  those  of  the  body;  and 
surdy  they  are,  frequentiy,  of  all  distresses  the  greatest,  and 
demand  the  most  tender  sympathy;  but  it  requires  address 
and  good  sense  in  a  physician  to  manage  them  properly.  If 
he  seems  to  treat  them  slightly,  or  with  unseasonable  mirth, 
the  patient  is  hurt  beyond  measure ;  if  he  is  too  anxiously 
attentive  to  every  little  circu^)stance,  h^  feeds  the  disease. 
For  the  patient's  sake  therefore,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  must 
endeavour  to  strike  the  medium  between  neglig^ace  and  ridi- 
cule on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  solicitude  about  every 
trifling  symptom  oa  the  other.  He  may  sometimes  divert  the 
mind,  without  seenung  to  intend  it,  from  its  present  sufferings, 
and  from  its  melancholy  prospects  of  the  future,  by  insensibly 

*  It  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  disease  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow  (cerebro-spinal  system),  or  in  some  of  the  organs  in  the  abdomen ; 
as  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  spleen,  kidneys,  womb,  &c. 
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introducing  subjects  that  are  amusing  or  interesting;  and 
sonietimes  he  may  successfully  employ  a  delicate  and  good- 
natured  pleasantry. 

This  class  of  patients  are  in  general  extremely  unreason^ 
able.     They  are  constantly  complaining,  nothing  does  them 
good,  and  every  thing  injures  them.     They  suppose  that  they 
labour  under  one  or  many  incurable  diseases.    They  complain 
of  every  disease,  and  more  than  every  disease ;  or,  as  it  is 
well  expressed,   "  de   omnibus  rebus,   et  quibusdam  aliis.** 
They  do  not  know,  nor  can  they  understand,  that  disease  in 
any  part  of  the  body  may  derange  the  whole  organs,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  universal  nervous  connection ;    or  that  all  their 
unpleasant,   iEtnd  to  them   unaccountable  sensations,  are  as 
obvious  as  the  noon-day  sun  to  every  well-educated  medical 
practitioner.    They  are  excessively,  or  morbidly  sensitive;  they 
watch  every  cast  of  countenance ;  they  put  the  most  un&vour- 
able  construction  on  every  sentence  uttered  by  their  medical 
attendant;    they  fear  the  worst;  and,  should  he  deliver  an 
ambiguous  or  doubtful  prognosis,  they  fear  him  much  more 
than  they  are  pleased  with  him.     Their  esteem  and  respect 
are  very  variable  and  inconstant,  and  very  readily  converted 
into  hatred  and  contempt.     No  matter  how  much  you  relieve 
them,  even  after  the  most  eminent  practitioners  Imve  failed,  you 
are  suddenly  dismissed  without  the  slightest  reason,  moroespe- 
cially  when  women  are  your  patients.    I  have  beeii  repeatedly 
treated  in  this  way,  and  after  many  other  pi'actitioners  have  been 
consulted,  again  recalled.     But  we  must  not  forget  the  adage, 
^^varia  et  mutahilis  fatmina^^  in  plain  language,  women  are 
variable  and  changeable;  and  I  must  add,  when  excessively  ner- 
vous or  hypochondriacal,  very  often  most  unreasonable.     Dis- 
ease, however,  is  their  excuse ;  and  every  humane  physician  will 
forget  and  forgive  their  inconsistencies,  however  remarkable. 
Such  patients  may  imagine  the  most  improbable  conditioT»  of 
Constitution,  as  being  made  of  glass,  butter,  &c.,  being  a  grain 
of  wheat,  pregnant  of  a  hen  and  her  chickens,  &c. ;  examples 
of  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observations.    The  fact  is, 
that  many  nervous  persons  and  hypochondriacs  do  not  possess 
perfect  reason ;  and,  therefore,  great  allowances  must  be  made 
for  them. 
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We  sometimes  see  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
behaviour  of  a  physician  at  his  first  setting  out,  and  afterwards 
when  fully  established  in  reputation  and  practice*  In  the 
beginiiing)  he  is  affaUe^  polite,  humane,  and  assiduously 
attentive  to  his  patients;  but  afterwards,  when  he  has  reaped 
the  fruits  of  audi  a  behaviour,  and  finds  himself  independ^it, 
he  assumes  a  very  different  tone ;  he  becomes  haughty,  rapa- 
cious, and  careless,  and  often  somewhat  brutal  in  his  manners. 
Conscious  of  the  ascendancy  he  has  acquired,  he  acts  a 
despotic  part,  and  takes  a  most  ungenerous  advantage  of  the 
confidence  which  people  have  in  his  abilities.*^  A  physician, 
by  the  nature  of  his  profession,  has  many  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  private  characters  and  concerns  of  the  femilies  in 
which  he  is  employed.  Besides,  what  he  may  learn  from  his 
own  observation,  he  is  often  admitted  to  the  confidence  o£ 
those  who  perhaps  think  they  owe  their  life  to  his  care.  He 
sees  people  in  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  very 
different  from  those  in  which  the  world  views  them — oppressed 
with  pain,  sickness,  and  low  spirits.  In  these  humiliating 
situiations^  instead  of  wonted  cheerfulness,  evenness  of  temper, 
and  vigjour  of  mind,  he  meets  with  peevishness,  impatience, 
and  timidity.  Hence  it  appears,  how  much  the  characters  of 
individual^  and  the  credit  of  families,  may  sometimes  depend 
on  tiiie  discretion,  secrecy,  and  honour  of  a  physician.  Secrecy 
j^  partici^larly  requisite  where  women  are  concerned.  Inde*- 
p^dently  of  the  peculiar  tenderness  with  which  a  woman's 
character  should  be  treated,  there  are  certain  circumstances  of 
h^th  which,  though  in  no  respect  connected  with  her  repu- 
t^don,  every  womaa,  from  the  natural  delicacy  of  her  sex,  is 
anxious  to  conceal;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  concealment  of 
these  t^ircumstances  may  be  of  consequence  to  her  health,  to 
her  interest,  and  to  her  happiness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  are  virtues  peculiarly  required  in 
a  physician.  In  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice,  difficult 
cases  frequently  occur,  which  demand  the  most  vigorous 
exertion  of  memory  and  judgment.  I  have  heard  it  said  of 
some  eminent  physicians,  that  they  prescribed  as  well  when 

*  This  is  rarely  the  case  at  present ;  it,  however,  sometimes  happens. 
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flrunk  as  when  sober.  If  there  was  any  troth  in  this  report, 
it  contained  a  severe  reflection  against  their  abilities  in  their 
precession.  It  showed  that  they  practised  by  rote,  or  pre- 
soribed  for  scmie  of  the  more  obvious  symptoms,  witibout 
attetMiing  to  those  nice  pecnliar  cirenmstanees,  a  knowledge 
of  which  constitntes  the  great  difference  between  a  physidan 
who  has  genius  and  one  who  has  none.  Drunkenness  impUes 
a  defect  in  the  memory  and  judgment;  it  implies  confusion  of 
thought,  perplexity,  and  unsteadiness;  and  must  therefore 
unfit  a  man  for  every  business  that  requires  the  lively  and 
vigorous  use  of  his  understanding. 

An  obstinate  adherenee  to  an  unsuccessful  method  of  tteatr 
ing  a  disease,  must  be  owing  to  a  high  degree  of  self--conceit, 
and  a  belief  in  the  infallilnlity  of  a  system.  It  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  thousands.  Patients  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged in  every  thing  consistent  with  their  safety;  and  if  they 
are  determined  to  try  an  improper  or  dangerous  medicine, 
a  physician  should  refuse  his  sanction,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  his  advice  not  being  followed.  A  physician  is 
often  at  a  loss  in  speaking  to  his  patients  of  their  real  situation, 
when  it  is  dangerous.  A  deviation  from  truth  is  in  this  case 
both  justifiable  and  necessary.  It  often  happens  that  a  person 
is  extremely  ill,  but  he  may  recover  if  he  is  not  informed  of 
his  danger.  Again,  a  man  may  not  have  settled  his  afiairs, 
though  the  future  happiness  of  his  family  depends  on  his 
makii^  a  settlement  In  such  cases  the  physician  may 
apprize  the  friends,  adfid  occasionally  the  patient,  of  the 
necessity  of  the  arrangement  and  disposal  of  his  property.  In 
ail  dangerous  cases,  the  real  situation  of  tiie  patient  should  be 
communicated  to  his  nearest  relatives,  as  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  of  calling  other  assistance,  if  they  think  it 
necessary. 

The  patient  is  not  to  be  deserted  when  his  case  is  despmred 
of;  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  physician  to  alleviate  pain, 
and  to  smooth  the  avenues  of  death,  when  inevitable,  as  to 
cure  diseases ;  his  presence  and  assistance  as  a  Mend  may  be 
both  agreeable  and  useful,  where  his  skill  is  of  no  further 
avail.  In  some  cases  we  should  caution  the  indiscreet  enthu- 
uasts  among  the  clergy  against  too  much  zeal,  as  they  often 
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tanrify  the  patient,  and  eontrtbute  to  shorten  a  life  whidi 
ntight. otherwise  be  saved. 

Medical  men  should  nerer  involve  their  patients  in  private* 
and  professkMial  qnarrelsi  in  i^hich  the  sick  can  have  little  or 
no.  coneera..  All  personal  feelings  should  be  foKgotten  in 
egnsnila^ns,  the  good  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  the  cUef 
and  only  consideration.  The  quarrels  of  tlie  faculty,  when 
they  end  in  appeids  to  the  public,  generally  hurt  the  con- 
tending parties,  discredit  the  professi<»i,  and  expose  it  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  Nothing  can.  justify  the  refill  to 
consult  but  want  of  temper,  nor  can  such  circumstances  as 
the  uYiivezsity  where  a  person  has  taken  a  degree^  "or  whe- 
ther he  had  any  degree  at  all,  justify  the  refusal."  This 
assertion,  I  may  observe,  is  at  variance  with  the  usages  of  the 
porofession,  though  society  has  sanctioned  it.  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  refuse  to  meet  graduates  of  all  the 
British  and  Foreign  universities  in  consultation,  until  admitted 
into  the  College.  But  of  this  hereafter.  It  becomes  young 
practitioners  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  propriety  of 
their  behaviour  when  consulting  with  their  seniors;  Besides 
the  respect  due  to  age,  these  are  entitled  to  a  particular 
deference  from,  their  longer  and  more  extensive  experience^ 
provided  it.  be  scientific. 

The  revolutions  indeed  of  medical  hypotheses  and  systems 
are  so  quick,  that  an  old  and  a  young  physician  seldom  reason 
in  the  same  way  on  subjects  of  their  profession ;  although  the 
difference  is  sometimes  ratilier  apparent  than  real,  when  they 
use  only  a,  Afferent  language  to  express  sentiments  essentially 
the  same.  But  it  generally  happens,  that  the  speculations 
which  principally  engage  the  attention  of  young  physicians 
seldom  in  any  degree  affect  their  practice;  and  therefore,  as 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  business,  they  should 
never  introduce  them  in  medical  consultations.  They  show 
equal  wsmt  of  sense  and  good  manners,  when  they  wantonly 
take  opportunities  of  expressing  contempt  for  opinions  as 
antiquated  aild  exploded,  in  which  their  seniors  have  been 
educated,  and  which  they  hold  as  firmly  established.  A  little 
reflection  might  teach  them,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  their  own  most  favourite  theories 
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may  he  d!bcovered  to  be  as  weak  and  delusive  a»  those  which 
have  gone  before  them :  and  this  should  lead  them  to  consider 
hjfw  senribly  diey  may  be  hurt  themselye^  whea  they  find 
dioseidok  of  their  youth  attadsed  by  the.  petulant  ridieule  of 
tfe  Xk&st'  genearation ;  whes^  perhaps,  thvy  are  arriired  at  a 
tksae  of  life  when  they  have  neither  abilities  nor  temper  to 
de£^Bd  them. 

There  are,  however,  many  old  praetitionera  who  hare  not 
kept  paee  with  seienee,  and  who  despise  all  new  remedies^ 
There  are  many  who  c^^pose  and  ridicule  the  stethoscope,  the 
use  ci  the  alkaloid  medioines,  such  as  iodine,  strychnine,  &c* ; 
a»  if  these  discoveries  were  not  made  known  by  Bivine  Plrovi- 
dence,  and  as  if  medicine  was  a  perfect  and  positive  science* 
If  a  .practitioner  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of  new  discoveries^ 
he.  is  not  justified  in  abusing  diem ;  and,  if  they  have  been 
amply  proved  to.be  valuable,  they  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick.  Macoppe  has  aUy  commented  on  this 
point:  ^^Si  nova  inventa,  si  elegantes  recentiorum  ignoras 
eas  spureo.lividoque  non  vituperes  ore.  Tuas  liceet  extoUere^ 
pedibus  non  alias  calcare."  It  is  a  just  opinion^  that  a  man 
whp  is  ignorant  of  new  remedies  or  discoveries  ought  not  to 
despite  them ;  he  may  extol  his  own,  but  must  not  condemn 
those  of  others.  Our  predecessors  have  d^me  much;  we  have 
done  much ;  but  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be  done  by  our  suc^ 
cesscH!S.  It  IS  to  be  recollected,  that  diseases  are  cured  with 
r^nedies,  and  not  by  disputation*  '^  When  you.  axe  an  old 
practitioner,  you  must  not  be  ashamed  to  praise  the  new 
ren^dy  of  a  junior,  when  more  efficacious  than  your  own. 
You  must  not  look  on  the  young  practitioner  widi  a  jaundiced 
eye;,  he  has  left  the  schools,  and  is  generally  more  conversant 
with  the  actual  state  of  science  than  you  are.  Praise  what  is 
just,  be  silent  of  what  is  doubtful  or  inefficacious.  Do  not 
praise  iirst^  and  vituperate  afterwards." 

A  routine  practitioner  is  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  science, 
and-  is  consequently  self-opinionated.  He  is  like  a  machine 
tliat  always  performs  the  same  evolutions.  He  dispenses  with 
all  study,  and  he  is  content  with  what  the  vulgar  consider 
experience* 

This  experience  is  necessarily  false ;    for  how  can  any  man 
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exercise  an  art  of  whose  principles  he  is  ignorant?  Dewees 
has  well  observed,  '^that  an  obstetrician  may  have  thirty  years 
experience^  but,  without  a  knowledge  of  first  prindples,  he  is 
as  ignorant  and  dangerous  as  he  who  has  had  the  slightest 
experience."  A  question  has  been  asked,  whether  a  senior 
or  junior  physidan  ought  to  be  preferred?  It  has  been 
answered,  diat,  in  common  disorders,  a  senior  is  preferable ; 
but  a  junior  in  difficult  and  complicated  diseases.  ^'  I  hold," 
says  Kyper,  ^^  that  a  physician  cannot  be  experienced,  unless 
he  is  learned ;  because  an  ignorant  man  does  not  know  how  to 
make  judicious  observation,  or  to  deduce  correct  experience. 
No  one  can  be  a  good  practitioner  unless  he  has  been  pro- 
perly educated  in  public  schods  and  hospitals,  and  has  kept 
pace  with  the  prc^ess  of  science."  Students  are  now  better 
informed  than  their  teachers  were  fifty  years  ago ;  they  are 
taught  all  the  new  doctrines,  and  must  excel  those  who  are 
content  with  old  ones.  The  ablest  physician  is  he  who  is  of 
middle  age,  and  possesses  real  scientific  knowledge,  and 
whose  judgment  is  formed  on  science,  after  sober  and  exten- 
sive observation  on  the  poor,  and  at  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries. He  is  not  less  informed  than  a  young  practitioner, 
and  has  the  superior  advantage  of  great  experience.  He  is 
judicious  in  consultations,  intrepid  in  dangers,  competent  to 
anticipate  results,  fertile  in  his  resources,  and  endowed  with 
great  sagacity.  Knowledge  makes  a  young  man  old;  and 
ignorance  makes  an  old  man  a  student.  Talent  compensates 
for  the  want  of  age — 

**  Quid  numeras  annos,  vixi  maturior  annis ; 
Acta  senem  fiununt,  lisc  numetandi  tibi." 

It  is  not  a  head  adorned  with  grey  hairs  that  establishes  merit; 
it  is  superiority  in  consultation,  and  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick. 
A  young  man  may  be  a  great  physician,  but  an  old  man  can 
scarcely  be  a  great  surgeon,  and  decidedly  not  a  great  physician. 
Talent,  and  not  years,  makes  a  good  physician  or  surgeon. 

A  young  man,  gifted  with  genius  for  medicine,  will  in  a 
few  years  be  a  great  practitioner ;  but  a  man  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  though  he  has  seen  one  hundred  thousand  patients,  will 
never  be  a  good  physician  or  surgeon,  if  deprived  of  this 
valuable  gift  of  nature. 
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It  is  therefore  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  best  practitioner 
is  he  who  has  Been  the  most  cases.  This  is  a  popular  preju- 
dice; bat»  as  Zimmermaa  obserres,  they  do  not  inquire 
whether  such  a  practitioner  has  received  a  proper  medical 
education,  wbedier  he  is  a  man  of  penetration  and  genius, 
though  he  is  grey-headed.  It  is  for  this  reason  tfiat  many 
pref^  an  old  to  a  young  practitioner ;  they  consider  senescence 
and  experience  inseparable.  They  cannot  distinguish  scien- 
tijSc  experience  from  common  routine.  It  is  also  a  fiict,  that 
old  practitkmers  entertain  the  vulgar  notion;  in  their  opinion, 
a  young  man,  of  the  greatest  talent,  is  only  a  young  man, 
and  they  can  never  believe  that  he  can  be  equal  to  them- 
selves. In  their  consultations  and  writings  they  maintain 
their  superiority,  even  when  the  public  confidence  is  being 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  when  the  world  thinks  they  ought 
to  retire.  They  forget,  or  perhaps  have  never  seen  the  say- 
ing of  Galen,  that  men  of  mere  experience,  without  previous 
educati^m,  may  be  considered  idiots ;  but  the  axiom  of  this 
venerated  author  is  so  apposite,  that  I  must  quote  it :  ^^  Me- 
.jdicos  qui  solam  experientiam  sequuntur,  non  admittimus; 
quoniam  ipsi  idiotae  &ciunt,  quae  vident  inspicientes,  et  rerum 
quidem  eventum  continentes,  causam  autem  ignorantes." 
This  remark  applies  to  uneducated  practitioners  only,  and  not 
to  the  scientific  and  experienced. 

The  latter,  when  advanced  in  life,  are  esteemed  and  die* 
rished  by  the  public  and  the  profession,  they  are  the  Mentors 
of  their  juniors ;  their  sentiments  are  received  witli  profound 
respect ;  and  they  are  heard  with  a  religious  emotion  in  the 
lecture-room  and  in  consultations. 

But  as  £^  advances  the  intellectual  faculties  become  en- 
feebled.    Horace  said, 

**  Malta  senem  cireumveniunt  inoommoda." 

And  Virgil  expressed  the  same  opinion  : 

"  Tarda  senectus 
Debilitat  vires  animi  mutatque  vigorem." 

On  the  arrival  of  senescence  the  most  renowned  physicians  have 
lost  all  their  practice.  They  have  often  proclaimed  their  prero- 
gative of  experience,  and  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  deprecate 
their  juniors.     They  have  said  that  these  had  little  patience, 
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no  assiduity^  circumspection;  their  impetuority  confuses 
them,  they  cannot  coolly  observe  nature,  judge  accurately^ 
preserve  constancy,  or  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  nature 
or  treatment  of  diseases. 

It  must,  however,  be  obvious,  that  these  assertions  are 
groundless,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  young  praetition* 
ers,  who  are  properly  educated,  who  are  conversant  with  the 
old  and  new  opinions,  and  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  when 
the  intellectual  Acuities  are  fully  developed,  should  not 
observe,  think,  reason,  and  practise,  as  well  as  their  seniors* 
Many  proo&  might  be  adduced  to  support  this  statement^  but 
a  few  shall  suffice.  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  at  an  early  age;  Baglivi,  who  was  the  restorer  of  medi«> 
cine,  died  at  the  a£:e  of  thirty-nine ;  Biehat  died  at  the  Bse  of 
thirty-one  years.^  ' 

Indeed,  a  man  who  is  not  a  good  physician  or  surgeon  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  provided  he  has  enjoyed  ample  opportu^ 
nities,  will  never  be  one ;  for  it  is  not  years,  but  knowledge^ 
that  constitutes  such  a  character. 

A  young  physician  of  talent,  who  has  received  a  good  and 
extensive  education,  who  has  studied  with  assiduity  sH  the 
elementary  sciences,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery, obstetrioy,  and  pharmacy;  who  has  read  all  the  best 
works  in  the  vernacular  and  other  languages,  who  has  rigidly 
observed  the  effects  c^  medicines  for  years,  will  far  surpass  his 
contemporaries  in  the  ^gregate,  and  leave  them,  whether 
old  or  young,  immeasurably  behind  him.  It  is  true^  he  may 
learn  wisdom  and  caution  from  his  seniors,  when  scientific  and 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
the  healing  art;  but  this  very^seldom  happens.  Those  advai^ced 
in  age,  and  actively  engaged  in  practice,  are  generally  unac- 
quainted with  the  rapid  progress  of  medicine;  and  tibeir  opinions 
are  too  often  erroneous.  Nevertheless,  the  junior  is  bound  to 
respect  his  senior,  because  to  honour  a  master  is  to  honour  one's 
self.     Age  is  honourable,  and  ought  to  be  always  respected. 

Dr.  John  Gregory  defended  the  necessity  of  medical  men 
being  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  con- 
cludes by  observing,  "  Every  department  of  the  profession  is 
Respectable,  when  exercised  with  capacity  and  integrity.  •  I 
only  contend  for  an  evident  truth,  either  that  the  different 
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bratidies  should  be  separately  professed,  or,  if  one  person 
will  profess  all,  that  he  should  be  regularly  educated  to,  and 
thoroughly  master  of  all.  I  am  not  here  adjusting  points  of 
precedence,  or  insinuating  the  deference  due  to  degrees  in 
medicine.  As  a  doctor's  d^ree  can  never  confer  sense,  the 
title  alone  can  never  command  regard;  neither  should  the 
want  of  it  deprive  any  man  of  the  esteem  and  deference  due 
to  real  merit  If  a  surgeon  or  apothecary  has  had  the 
education,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  physician,  he  is 
a  physician  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  whether  he  has  a 
degree  or  not,  and  ought  to  be  respected  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. In  Great  Britain,  surgery  is  a  Uberal  profession.  In 
many  parte  of  it,  surgeons  or  apothecaries  are  the  physicians 
in  ordinary  to  most  families,  for  whidi  trust  Hiey  are  often 
well  qualified  by  their  education  and  knowledge;  and  a 
physician  is  only  called  where  a  case  is  difficult,  or  attended 
widi  danger.  There  are  certain  limits,  however,  between 
the  two  professions,  which  ought  to  be  attended  to:  as  they 
are  established  by  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
rules  of  their  several  societies.  But  a  physician  of  a  candid 
and  liberal  spirit,  will  never  take  advantage  of  what  a  nominal 
distinction,  and  certain  privileges,  give  him  over  other  men 
who,  in  point  of  real  merit,  are  his  equals ;  and  will  feel  no 
superiority,  bat  what  arises  from  superior  learning,  superior 
abititiies,  and  more  liberal  manners.  He  wfll  despise  those 
distinctions  founded  in  vanity,  eelf*-interest,  or  oapriiee;  and 
will  be  careful  that  the  interests  of  science  and  of  mankind 
shall  never  be  hurt,  on  his  part,  by  a  punctilious  adherence  to 
formalities.'' 

Much  sti^ess  has  been  laid  on  the  formality  of  a  physician's 
dress,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  preferring  one  garb  to 
another.  In  some  cases  tfaete  is  great  impropriety  in  having 
any  distinguishing  formality  in  dress  and  manners.  Negligence 
and  luxuriousness  of  dress  are  extremes,  and  ought '  to  be 
avoided.  A  respectable  appearance  propriety,  convenience, 
mid  elegance  without  pretension,  are  the  characters  which 
ought  to  mark  the  costume  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Care- 
lessness orfqypishnesS' in  dress  are  unworthy  of  the  followers 
of  the  healing  art     The  vulgar  attach  great  importance  to 
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personal  appeanince.  The  professions  of  theolo^  and  laxr 
take  advantage  of  this  weakness;  and  still  continue  to  wear 
peculiar  habiliments,  while  liie  scarlet  robes,  velret  caps,  and 
gold-headed  canes  of  the  professors  of  physic  are  abandoned. 
The  divines  and  juris-consults  are,  perhaps,  as  wise  as  the 
Esculapians,  and  though  the  latter  may  dress  as  they  please^ 
I  cannot  help  agreeing  in  opinion  with  those  who  maintain 
that  external  appearance  is  every  thing  with  the  world.  For 
this  reason  the  dress  of  medical  men  should  be  grave  and 
elegant,  not  showy  or  d  ia  mode.  A  cravat  tied  in  the  newest 
fiishion,  a  coat  of  the  colour  and  cut  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
other  frivolities  of  the  passing  hour,  are  imwortby  of  the 
professors  of  the  noble  science  of  healing.  A  philosophic 
phyfflcian  allows  his  tailor  to  equip  him*  Macoppe  makes 
some  happy  remarks  on  moustaches,  and  contends  that  know- 
ledge does  not  depend  on  hair,  which  dchaiacterizes  the  head 
or  hope  of  the  flock — ^vir  gregis,  ipse  caper,  but  is  no  proof 
of  phUogophical  «r  medical  Wledge.  Perfumery  and 
odours  were  also  condemned  by  Hippocrates,  as  they  are  often 
disagreeable  and  hurtful  to  delicate  patients,  especially  to 
nervous  and  delicate  women  in  whom  they  may  excile  ftint-' 
ing,  vomiting,  spasms,  &c.  The  father  of  medicine  taught, 
that  a  medical  practitioner  oug^t  to  avoid  all  odoriferous* 
apparel,  and  tiiat  he  was  most  perfumed  who  was  not  at  all 
perfumed:  optime  olet  medicus  quum  nihil  olet.  Septal, 
Roderic  a  Castro,  Triller,  and  other  medical  moralists,  incul- 
cate tills  doctrine.  Musk,  amber,  and  other  perfumes,  are 
disagreeable  to  many  persons,  cause  head-ache,  vertigo^  con-* 
vulsions,  hysteria,  &c ;  and  he  who  uses  them  is  the  author 
and  not  tiie  remover  of  diseases. 

The  attendance  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  and 
danger  of  tiie  disease.  A  patient  or  his  friends  have  a 
curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  tiie  medicine  presmbed, 
which  it  is  often  very  improper  to  gratify;  but  other  cases 
occur  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  patient  witii 
the  nature  of  remedies,  as  the  peculiarities  of  constitution 
require  great  attention,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
certain  medicines.  Such  are  the  chief  of  the  duties  of  medical 
men,  according  to  the  amiable  and  revered  Dr.  John  Gregory ; 
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the  observance  of  which  cannot  fidl  to  promote  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  profession.  He  included  many  minor 
topics,  which  need  not  be  recorded  at  the  present  period. 

There  are  certain  duties  belonging  to  the  learned  profes* 
sions  which  are  supreme,  and  which  no  individual  and  no  set 
of  men  can,  either  for  themselves  or  their  successors,  violate, 
renounce,  or  neglect,  without  substantial  injustice.  These 
duties,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  physicians,  are  comprised  in  the 
oaths  required  by  the  Universities,  Colleges  of  Physicians, 
and  in  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  in  this  empire.  The 
substance  of  these  oaths  is  that  proposed  by  Hippocrates 
nearly  2000  years  ago,  and  the  oath  was  formerly  adminis- 
tered in  all  Universities  in  which  medicine  was  taught,  to 
those  who  were  created  doctors,  and  to  tiiose  who  were 
licensed  to  practise  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians.  The  oath 
required  by  the  Edinburgh  University  is  in  the  following 
words.  After  an  invocation  of  the  Deity,  the  graduate  pro- 
nounces these  words:  ^'Tum  porro  artem  medicam  caute, 
caste^  probeque  excercitaturum,  et  quoad  potero  onmia  ad 
aegrotorum  corporum  salutem  conducentia  cum  fide  proeura- 
turum,  qoee  denique  inter  medendum  visa  vel  audita  silere 
convenit  non  sine  gravi  causa  vulgaturum.  Ita  presens  spon* 
denti  adsit  Numen.''  ^^  To  practise  physic  catOiously,  duutdy^ 
and  honourably ;  and  faithfully  to  procure  all  things  condu- 
cive to  the  health  of  the  bodies  of  the  sick ;  and  lastly,  never, 
without  great  cause,  to  divulge  any  thing  that  ought  to  be 
concealed,  which  may  be  heard  or  seen  during  professional 
attendance.  To  this  oatii  let  the  Deity  be  witness."*  I 
believe  no  similar  oath  is  required  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  or  Saint 
Andrews,  or  by  any  of  the  Colleges  of  Phydu^ians  or  Sur- 
geons, except  those  of  London.  The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  requires  the  following  promise  (not  an  oath)  from 
its  members,  fellows,  and  licentiates,  and  prescribes  a  code  of 
moral  statutes : — ^'  Dabis  fidem  te  observaturum  statuta  Col- 
legii,   aut  mulctas  tibi   contra  fkcienti  irrogandas  prompt^ 

*  The  obHgations  o(  this  oath  will  be  fully  explained  after  the  insertion 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  Moial  Statutes. 
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persolutorum,  onmiaque  in  medidna  facienda  pro  viribiis 
fecturum,  in  honorem  CoUegii,  et  reipublicae  utilitatem." 
<<  You  feithfuUy  promise  that  you  will  observe  the  statutes  of 
the  Collie,  and  that  you  will  promptly  discharge  all  fines 
imposed  on  you  for  the  breach  thereof,  and  that  you  will  do 
every  thing  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  the  conservation 
of  health,  to  the  honour  of  the  College,  and  the  good  of  the 
public."  The  following  are  the  Statutes  of  Morality  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  in  1835 : — 

De  Conversatume  Morali  et  StatuHs  Pcenaltbus. 

1.  Nuxxus,  sive  Sodus,  dve  Candidatus,  sive  Permissus 
fuerit,  Socium  aut  Candidatum  aut  Permissum  ignorantiaB  in 
arte  sua  vel  maleficii  nomine,  nisi  coram  judicibus  legitimis 
aocuset,  aut  coram  quibusvis  afficiat  contumeliis.  Si  quern 
contra  fecisse  Pnesidenti  et  Censoribus  aut  eorum  majori 
parti  innotuerit,  prima  vice  solvat  quatuor  libras,  secunda 
vice  duplioetur  mulcta ;  quod  si  tertio  quis  dmiliter  delique- 
rit,  et  modo  prsBdicto  convictus  fuerit,  si  quidem  Socius  aut 
Candidatus  fuerit,  expellatur  e  Sodetate  nostra,  vel  e  Can- 
didatorum  ordine ;  sin  idem  sit  c  Permissorum  numero,  solvat 
decern  libras.  Quam  quidem  decem  librarum  mulctam  quo- 
tiescunque  idem  Permissus  ejusdem  delicti  modo  prsedicto 
denuo  convictus  fuerit,  ipsi  inrogandam  statuimus. 

2.  Nullus  Socius,  Candidatus,  vel  Permissus  salutatione 
of&ciosa,  vel  animi  benevoli  obtentu  opem  medicam  ultro 
offerat,  nedum  subministret  segro  cuilibet,  quern  Medici 
cujusvis,  sive  Socii,  sive  Candidati,  sive  Permissi,  curse  com- 
mJRSum  esse  cogneverit,  et  ad  quem  non  accersitus  fuerit. 

3.  Si  quis  autem  malitiae  hujusmodi  convictus  fuerit, 
prseter  ignominiae  notam  quam  isti  (quantum  in  nobis  est) 
inuri  volumus,  quadraginta  solidos  mulctetur  a  Presidente  et 
Censoribus. 

4.  Si  quis  paciscatur  cum  Pharmacopolis  de  aliqaa  pretii 
parte  ex  medicamentis  prsescribendis  percipienda,  si  sit  Sodus 
aut  Candidatus,  et  hujusce  delicti  a  Praesidente  et  majore 
parte  Sociorum,  in  Commidis  majoribus  sive  ordinariis  sive 
extraordinariis,  praesentium  convictus  fiierit,  e  Sodetate  nostra, 
vel  e  Candidatorum  ordine  expeUatur. 
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5.  Sin  Permissus  delicti  hujusce  a  Pj-aesidente  et  Censo- 
ribus,  aut  eorum  majore  parte,  convictus  fuerit,  decern  libras 
quotiescunque  id  admiserit,  mulctetur. 

6.  Medicus  quisque,  sive  Socius,  sive  Candidatus,  sive 
Permissus  fuerit,  singulis  suis  schedulis,  in  quibus  segri 
curatio  praescribitur,  diem  prsescriptionis,  aegri  nomen,  et  sui 
denique  nominis  literas  initiales  adscribat ;  nisi  causa  intersit 
a  Praesidente  et  Censoribus  a|)probanda. 

7.  Si  plures  Medici  curationis  gratia  convenerint,  consul- 

tandom  est  summa  modestia,  et  non  nisi  sembds  arbitris  a  re 

alienis.     Nee  quisquam  praescribat,  imo  ne  innuat  quidem 

quid  agendum  sit,  coram  aegro,  aut  adstantibus,  priusquam 

junctis  consiliis  inter  ipsos  Medicos  curandi  m'ethodus  fuerit 

constituta.     Sin  autem  Medici  in  diversas  iverint  sententias, 

ita  ut  in  eandem  medendi  methodum  consentire  nequeant, 

summa  tamen  prudentia  et  moderatione  se  gerant ;  eorumque 

dissentionem  ita,  ut  tam  aegro  quam  amicis  ejus  quam  mini* 

mum  molestiae  pariat,  ordinarius  medicus  aegro  aut  adstantibus 

significet. 

8.  Qui  leges  has  consuitandi  non  observaverit,  et  a  Praesi- 
dente et  Censoribus  aut  eorum  majore  parte  convictus  fuerit, 
quinque  libras  mulctetur. 

9.  Nullus  denique  Medicus,  sive  Socius,  sive  Candidatus, 
sive  Permissus,  consilium  ineat  de  rebus  Medico  propriis,  in 
civitate  Londino  et  intra  septem  milliaria  in  circuitu  ejusdem, 
nisi  cum  aliquo  e  Soeiorum  vel  Candidatorum  vel  Permissorum 
numero,  sub  poena  quinque  librarum,  quotiescunque  hujusce 
delicti  a  Praesidente  et  Censoribus,  aut  eorum  majore  parte 
convictus  fuerit. 

10.  Omnes  mulctas  quae  per  statuta  nostra  irrogatae  fuerint 
illico  solvantur. 

1. — No  fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate,  shall  accuse  a 
fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate,  of  ignorance  or  mala  praxis 
of  his  art,  unless  before  legitimate  judges,  or  before  those 
concerned.  K  it  be  known  to  the  president  and  censors,  or 
the  majority  of  i^m,  that  any  person  shall  so  act,  he  shall  pay 
£4>.  for  the  first  offence,  and  the  fine  will  be  doubled  for  the 
second ;  but  if  he  traiisgress  a  third  time,  and  be  convicted 
in  the  manner  mentionec|>  if  he  is  a  fellow  or.  candidate  he 
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shall  be  expelled  from  our  society,  or  from  the  order  of  candi- 
dates ;  and  if  he  is  a  licentiate  he  shall  pay  £10. ;  and  we 
ordain,  that  licentiates  shall  be  fined  a  like  sum  for  every 
similar  transgressioil. 

2, — No  feUow,  candidate,  or  licentiate,  shall  afford  medical 
aid  or  prescribe  for  a  patient  whom  he  knows  is  under  the  care 
of  another  physician,  whether  fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate, 
and  to  whom  he  has  not  been  regularly  called. 

3, — If  any  one  be  convicted  of  this  vice,  besides  the  known 
Ignominy  which  we  wish  him  to  suffer,  he  shall  be  fined  £2. 
by  the  president  and  censors: 

4. — If  any  one  shall  bargain  with  apothecaries  for  any 
per  centage  on  prescriptions,  if  a  fellow  or  candidate,  and 
if  convicted  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  he  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  fellowship,  or  from  the  order  of  candi- 
dates. 

5. — If  a  licentiate,  he  shall  be  fined  £10.  for  each  offence. 
6. — Every  physician,  whether  fellow,  candidate,  or  licen- 
tiate, shall  inscribe  his  initials,  the  date  of  the  prescription, 
and  name  of  the  patient,  on  every  prescription,  unless  some 
cause  intervenes  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  president  and 
censors. 

7. — If  many  physicians  be  called  to  a  patient,  they  are  to 
consult  with  great  modesty,  and  in  the  absence  of  witnesses 
or  unprofessional  persons.  Nor  shaU  any  one  prescribe  or 
insinuate  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  sick  or  attendants,  before 
he  has  stated  his  method  in  consultation.  But,  as  medical 
men  have  different  opinions,  so  that  they  may  not  agree  in  the 
plan  of  treatment,  tiiey  are  to  conduct  themselves  with  the 
greatest  prudence  and  moderation;  the  ordinary  attendant 
shall  signify  to  the  sick  and  attendants  their  dissension,  so 
that  it  may  appear  as  trifling,  and  as  slighdy  disagreeable  to 
the  patient  or  his  friends  as  possible. 

8.~Whoever  will  not  obey  these  rules  of  consultation, 
and  is  convicted  by  the  president  and  censors,  shall  be 
fined  £5. 

9. — Finally,  no  phy»cian,  fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate, 
shall  consult. in  the  city  of  London,  or  within  seven  miles 
thereof,  unless  with  a  fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate,  under  a 
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penalty  of  £5.  as  often  as  convicted  by  the  president  and 
censors,  or  majority  of  them. 

10. — All  fines  imposed  by  these  statutes  must  be  paid. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  pro- 
fession— University   graduates  in   medicine,  surgeons,   and 
apothecaries — ^have  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  witli 
these  admirable  statutes,  or  have  nothing  similar  to  inform 
them  of  the  etiquette  they  owe  to  each  other.     In  printing 
these  statutes,  and  placing  them  before  the  medical  public, 
I  hope  and  trust  I  may  add  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
profession.    The  majority  of  the  tenets  maintained  in  them 
are  highly  conducive  to  the  £Eune  of  every  class  of  medical 
men ;  and,  if  duly  observed,  would  extinguish  that  base  and 
unprofessional  and  ungendemanly  behaviour,  which  of  late 
has  characterized  too  many  medical  practitioners,  and  has 
debased  and  degraded  the  profession.      The  disputes  and 
calumnies  of  medical  men  have  been  so  frequent,  so  violent, 
so  notorious  of  late,  that  the  character  of  the  profession  is 
lowered    in    the    estimation    of   the    public    to    a    degree 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  medicine.    Actions  against  medi- 
cal men  by  their  contemporaries,  or  their  patients,  are  now 
frequent  in  our  courts  of  justice.     This  degeneracy  of  the 
profession  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  it  eictends  through- 
out Europe,  and  has  even  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  it 
arises  from  the  exclusion  of  medical  ethics  from  the  prescribed 
courses  of  professional  education*     This  malignant  spirit  per- 
vades every  branch  of  the  healing  art ;  the  physicians,  the 
surgeons,  and  the  apothecaries,  are  the  most  prominent  of 
litigants  in  our  courts  of  justice.     What  a  falling  off  is  here  ! 
If  we  turn  to  private  practice,  we  find  those  uninfluenced  by 
the  statutes  under  consideration,  vituperating  each  other,  ^^by 
look,  gesture,  and  suspicious  silence,"  and  often  without  any 
disguise ;  and  the  injured  individual  has  no  remedy  afforded 
him  by  die  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  which  gravely  pro- 
mises him  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  protection  in 
the  discharge  of  his  vocation ;  his  only  remedy  is  an  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  his  country.     But  the  fact  is,  our  Colleges 
of    Surgeons,   and    Companies    of  Apothecaries,    have    no 
power  to  protect  their  members ;  nor  is  there  any  country  in 
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the  world,  in  which  the  laws  relative  to  the  practice  of  the 
medical  profession  are  oo  imperfect  and  defective  as  in  tlie 
British  empire. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  immediately  under  considera- 
tion :  I  have  to  insert  the  oath  required  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  this  city,  which  is  as  follows : — "  You  swear 
that  while  you  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  you  will  observe  the  statutes,  bye-laws, 
ordinances,  rules,  and  constitutions  thereof;  that  you  will 
obey  every  lawful  summons  issued  by  order  of  the  court  of 
assistants  and  examiners  of  the  said  college,  or  of  either  of 
them,  having  no  reasonable  excuse  to  the  contrary :  that  you 
will  pay  such  contributions  as  shall  be  legally  assessed  upon 
and  demanded  of  you ;  that  you  will  demean  yourself  honour^ 
ably  in  the  practice  of  your  profession ;  and  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  maintain  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  college — 
So  help  you  God."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  surgeons 
forget  to  demean  themselves  honourably  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession,  more  especially  as  their  rivals,  the  general  practi- 
tioners, are  under  no  such  obligation.  From  the  open  viola- 
tion of  our  laws  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
surgeons  act  as  physicians,  and  must  become  apothecaries  in 
self-defence ;  the  apothecaries  act  as  physicians  and  surgeons, 
while  the  chemists  and  druggists,  without  any  medical  edu- 
cation whatever,  act  as  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries; 
and  as  to  quacks,  they  are  allowed  to  flourish  to  an  illimitable 
extent,  and  to  destroy  more  than  the  sword,  &mine,  and  pesti- 
lence united.  Such  is  a  true  picture  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  greatest  nation  upon  earth — ^in  a  country  pre-eminent 
for  literature,  the  sciences  and  the  arts : — such  is  the  state  of 
medical  practice  in  England. 

But  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  to  another  opportunity, 
and  return  to  the  topic  more  immediately  under  consideration 
That  medical  men  should  practise  catdiously^  chastely^  and 
honourably,  and  observe  strict  secrecy  in  all  delicate  cases, 
and  in  all  domestic  affairs,  which  may  fall  under  their  notice 
during  professional  attendance,  is  not  only  consonant  to  the 
usage  of  the  profession,  but  to  common  sense  and  justice. 
It  would  be  highly  improper  to  divulge  the  nature  of  certain 
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diseases,  or  expose  the  affairs  of  families,  to  gratify  idle 
curiosity,  impertinence,  or  serve  the  purposes  of  an  interested 
knave.  The  law,  however,  compels  us  to  violate  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  hence  the  exception  in  the  Edinburgh  oath,  "  not 
to  divulge  without  weighty  reasons."  In  such  cases  the  viola- 
tion or  renunciation  of  our  moral  and  professional  duties  is 
compulsory. 

Chastity  and  honour  are  general  moral  duties,  and  not 
peculiarly  belonging  to  any  one  profession.     No  profession 
commands  a  greater  purity  of  morals  than  the  medical.     The 
intimate  confident  of  the  other  sex — the  adviser  in  her  mental 
and  corporal  diseases ;  but  never  the  abuser  of  these  advan- 
tages.    Never  has  a  properly  educated  jphysician  employed 
his  ascendancy  to  seduce  innocence,  which  places  herself  in 
his  hands ;  and  scarcely  ever  has  his  voice  been  employed  in 
corrupt  discourses  towards  women  who  have  selected  him  as 
their  consoler  and  friend.     A  medical  practitioner  is  often 
placed  between  his  duties  and  vice ;  his  station  almost  daily 
exposes  him  to  sacrifice  honour  to  interest;  he  frequently 
feels,  without  danger,  the  strongest  passions ; — but  he  thinks 
it  more  glorious  and  virtuous  to  conquer  them.     It  is  for  the 
good  of  society  that  he  employs  his  powerful  influence  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  honourable  manner.     Men  who  confide  to 
him  all  that  is  dearest  to  them — their  wives  and  children — 
have  a  just  right  to  require  of  him  a  pure  heart  and  untar^ 
nished  morals.     Such  is  the  moral  character  of  the  entire 
profession  in  all  countries,  and  it  is  but  rarely,  scarcely  ever 
tarnished,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  medical 
men,  and  the  certainty  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  few 
exceptionable,  alias  unprincipled  individuals,  amongst  them. 
Were  medical  practitioners  to  act  immorally,  they  would  cease 
to  be  employed ;  and  society  would  place  the  signet  of  repro- 
bation upon  them.     I  am  certain  that  there  have  not  been 
half-a-dozen  actions  against  medical  practitioners  in  this  coun- 
try, for  immoral  conduct,  since  the  first  century  to  the  present 
date.    My  position  is  therefore  proved  by  historical  records. 

The  multiplied  studies  of  a  truly  informed  medical  practi- 
tioner ;  his  various  duties ;  the  practice  of  his  profession  ; 
the  care  of  his  reputation — all  prevent  him  from  participating 
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in  the  commotions  which  occupy  societies  and  empires.  He 
avoids  politics  and  political  assemblies,  while  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  his  profession.  He  takes  no  interest  in 
the  quarrels  of  sovereigns.  There  have  been  a  few  excep- 
tions, but  wise  practitioners  avoid  all  political  and  religious 
discussions.  Their  patients  may  entertain  the  most  opposite 
opinions  on  these  subjects;  and  no  good  ever  results  from 
medical  practitioners  involving  themselves  in  disputes  con- 
cerning them.  In  time  of  war,  medical  men  feel  equally 
bound  to  aid  friends  and  enemies,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

The  duty  of  caution  in  practice,  means  ^^care  not  to  expose 
the  sick  to  any  unnecessary  danger."  The  best  rule  of  con- 
duct on  this  important  point,  is  the  simple  and  comprehensive, 
religious  and  moral  precept,  ^^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.*'  Whatever  the  practitioner 
does  or  advises  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  his  patient,  and 
what  he  would  do  in  his  own  case,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  dearest  to  him — ^if  he  or  they  were  in  the  same  situation 
— ^is  not  only  justifiable  on  his  part,  but  it  is  his  indispensable 
duty  to  do.  The  patient  should  have  the  chance,  whether 
it  be  a  hundred  to  one,  or  only  one  in  a  hundred  in  his 
favour.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  practitioner  has  the 
greatest  of  all  consolation — the  consciousness  of  rectitude — 
^^  mens  conscia  recti ; "  this  will  be  his  solace,  should  the  case 
terminate  unfavourably,  when  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  the 
envious,  the  malicious,  and  the  interested,  will  not  &il  to 
blame  him  for  the  death  of  his  patient  But  if  he  adminis- 
tered a  dangerous  medicine,  merely  to  gratify  his  own 
curiosity,  or  zeal  for  sciences—to  ascertain  the  comparative 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  some  new  remedy,  either  pro- 
posed by  himself  or  suggested  by  others — ^he  is  held  gfuilty  of 
a  breach  of  ethics,  and  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  a  great 
breach  of  trust  towards  his  patient ;  and  if  the  patient  die,  I 
apprehend,  he  might  be  severely  punished. 

Medical  men  have  tried  the  most  dangerous  experiments 
upon  dicmselves,  from  their  zeal  for  science,  and  even  sacri- 
ficed tlieir  lives ;  but  patients,  in  general,  have  no  such  zeal 
for  science— no  suubition  for  such  a  crown  of  martyrdom— 
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and  generally  employ  and  pay  their  medical  attendants  for  the 
very  opposite  purpose.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  men  who 
would  try  experiments  upon  themselves,  would  be  very  apt  to 
try  experiments  on  their  patients.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
but  cannot  be  denied.  The  profession,  however,  has  always 
reprobated  such  conduct;  and  the  medical  phrase  of  reproach 
and  contempt  for  it,  ^'  corio  humano  hdere^^  to  play  with  the 
human  hide,  abundantly  testifies  in  what  abomination  it  has 
been  held  by  the  faculty.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
this  point  in  this  age,  because  all  experiments  are  made  upon 
the  inferior  animals ;  and  the  just  reproach  entertained  by  the 
fiiculty,  in  former  times,  is  now  inapplicable.  But  every  man 
of  common  understanding  well  knows,  that  neither  physic 
nor  surgery  can  be  practised  without  some  danger  to  the  sick. 
It  is  universally  known,  that  many  surgical  operations  are 
dangerous  to  life,  and  that  all  our  most  powerful  remedies  are 
highly  dangerous ;  and  more  especially  when  improperly 
employed,  or  when  they  cannot  be  borne.  A  safe  medicine  is 
often  extremely  dangerous,  from  the  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution :  and  the  great  and  urgent  danger,  in  many  diseases, 
requires  the  immediate  use  of  dangerous  remedies.  It 
is  admitted,  by  the  best  practitioners,  that  many  remedies 
are  still  wanted  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  this  want  leads  us 
most  justifiably,  and  almost  inevitably,  to  try  new  remedies 
on  many  occasions ;  and  such  experiments  are  not  blamable, 
for  they  are  necessary: — sic  enim  medicina  arta ;  snbinde 
aliorum  saliUej  aliorum  interritu  permciosa  discemans  a 
salutaribus.  From  these  causes  there  results  much  inevitable 
danger  in  the  practice  of  physic  From  this  acknowledged 
danger,  results  the  important  duty  of  caution  in  a  physician, 
or  care  to  make  the  danger  as  little  as  possible.  Whatever  is 
best  for  the  sick,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  medical  man 
to  do  for  them.  It  is  his  duty  and  obligation,  ^^  &ithfully  to 
do  all  things  conducive  to  the  health  of  his  patients;"  and 
this  is  so  complete  and  indefeasible,  that  it  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  any  cause  whatever. 

The  last  obligation  imposed  on  a  medical  practitioner, 
is  discretion,  or  secrecy.  The  depositary  of  family  secrets — 
often   the   possessor   of  the   reputation   of  those   who  have 
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reposed  in  him  their  confidence — to  what  disgrace  uroiold  he 
iiot  expose  theniy  were  he  to  divulge  the  mysteries  he  knows, 
which  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the  public  !  Here,  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  seduction  implores  his.  succour  and  his 
silence;  there,  a  father  or  a  mother  avows  to  him  the  unfor^ 
tunate  consequences  of  youth  abandoned. to  passion.  Tie 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  revelatioas  made  to  him, 
dujrinff  jkis  professional  attendance,  are  such  that  honour  com- 
TOa<iqs;him  not  to  abuse  the  one,  or  publish  the  other,  unless 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  which  have  the  power  to  compel  him. 
Thence  the  phrase,  non  sine  gravi  catisa,  in  the  doctors'  oath; 
that  is,  such  secrets  are  not  to  be  divulged  without  the  greatest 
necessity;  but  the  French  medical  moralists  contend,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  divulged  even  at  the  risk  of  liberty  and 
life.  Hippocrates  inculcated  this  conduct  in  the  oath  he 
required  of  his  disciples :  ^'  Quae  vero  inter  curandum  aut 
eti^m  medicinam  minime  faciens,  in  eommuni  hominum  vita, 
v0l  yideh),  vel  audiero,  quae  minime  in  vulgus  efferi  oporteat 
ea  arcana  esse  ratus,  silebo."  The  Edinburgh  university 
ekeicis  a  similar  obligation. 

Prudence  is  indispensably  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
medicine — not  only  in  the  selection  of  medicines,  but  in 
moral  conduct  The  greatest  care,  and  constant  attention  are 
required,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  reputation.  We  are 
consulted  in  cases  of  tlie  greatest  delicacy  and  diflSculty.  We 
are  the  advisers  of  parents,  husbands,  wives,  youths,  and  chil- 
dren. The  most  scrupulous  morality  is  required  in  cases  of 
girls  and  women.  The  presence  of  the  mother,  some  near 
relation,  or  intimate  female  friend,  is  required  in  those  delicate 
and  frequent  cases,  in  which  the  most  secret  charms  of  nature 
!ire  subjected  to  indispensable  examination,  when  the  timid 
and  blushing  virgin  is  compelled  to  place  at  her  feet  the  last 
veil  of  modesty.  In  these  obstetric,  and  all  female  cases,  let 
the  following  rules  be  rigidly  observed.  Modestissimus  in  cu- 
randis  mulieribus  existas ;  et  si  pectus,  venter  imus,  aut  ali» 
arcanae  partes  tangendae,  aut  pertractandae  sunt,  te  fidelem, 
aut  ita  dicam,  marmoreum  et  gelidum,  animo  constanti,  vel 
efiinge,  vel  oiforma.  Pessima,  jure  merito,  tuo  nomini  fama 
inurctur,  si  lubrica  manus,  impurus  animus,  corrupti  sermonis 
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castitatem  per  solas  etiam  aures  violabnnt.  Quonindam  mor- 
boram,  prsecipue  puellas,  matxonas,  principes  divexantiain,  aut 
eos,  quibus  ex  his  nomen  aliquo  modo  periditatur,  labes  ne 
detegasy  secreto  ac  fido  pectore,  naturae  mortalium  errores 
conde.  Caute  tamen  in  viduamm  domos,  ubi  sunt  virgines, 
petulcse  iixores,  pulchrae  ancilluisB  juventutem  intrude.  Vidi 
mulierculas  pnellasque  insano  practicantiiun  amore  captas,  ac 
dulcse  rabidse  te&tigini  remedium  quaerentes;  vidique  ea 
yirginibus  factas  matres  cum  sununo  incauti  prseceptoris' 
dedecore. 

Such  is  the  line  of  moral  conduct  which  guides  all  religions 
and  respectable  medical  practitioners.  It  is  highly  creditable 
to  so  large  a  portion  of  society  in  all  civilized  countries,  that 
their  moral  conduct  has  been  almost  invariably  so  excel- 
lent If  medical  practitioners  were  so  immoral  as  to  insul 
feminine  dignity  by  soliciting  the  chastity  of  their  patients^  or 
of  seducing  them,  they  could  not  escape  detection ;  and  ^eir 
punishment  would  be  public  execration,  the  severe  inflictions 
of  the  offended  law,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their  professional 
character.  They  would  be  instantly  compelled  to  relinquish  • 
the  profession.  Women,  when  labouring  under  disease,  or 
in  the  agonies  of  child-birth,  are  objects  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion, just  as  all  mankind  are  when  suffering  from  painful 
infirmities.  Sensual  impulse  and  severe  pain  are  contrary 
influences,  setting  aside  all  moral  feeling;  and  gallantry  and 
brutality  are  equally  incompatible.  Amorous  desire  is  extin- 
guished by  pain,  and  the  brute  deprived  of  reason  is  restrained 
by  this  law  of  nature.  It  is  this  law,  as  well  as  a  moral  obli- 
gation, that  enables  medical  practitioners  to  act  in  the  most 
virtuous  manner  towards  their  female  patients,  and  to  relieve 
their  weaknesses  and  infirmities  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  human  diseases. 

Such  is  the  code  of  ethics  which  ought  to  influence  medical 
men,  both  in  public  and  in  private  practice ;  "  but  it  is  matter 
of  question,"  says  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  "  whether  it  has  in 
reality  an  existence.'"*^  This  is  a  truism  that  cannot  be 
doubted ;   and  yet  the  rising  members  of  the  profession  are 

*  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence. 
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expected  to  support  tlie  honor  and  dignity  of  the  faculty, 
without  any  rules  to  guide  them,  without  having  heard  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject,  during  their  education.  Hence 
the  cause  of  that  improper  conduct  which  has  degraded  the 
profession  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  British 
medicine.  I  shall  not  prosecute  this  subject  at  present,  as  it 
will  be  more  properly  considered  in  my  account  of  the  laws 
relative  to  the  practice  of  every  branch  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  constitudon  of  the  6tculty. 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  subject  with  the  Code  of  Ethics  of 
Dr.  Percival,  and  append  some  notes. 

DR.    percival's    medical  ETHICS. 
SECTION    I, 

Of  Professional  Conduct  relative  to  Hospitals^  or  other  Medical 

Charities, 

I.  Hospital  Physicians  and  Sui^eons  should  minister  to 
the  sick,  with  due  impressions  of  the  importance  of  their 
office;  reflecting  that  the  ease,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of 
those  committed  to  their  chaige  depend  on  their  skill,  atten- 
tion, and  fidelity.  They  should  study,  also,  in  their  deport- 
ment, so  to  unite  tenderness  with  steadiness,  and  condescen- 
sion with  authority,  as  to  inspire  the  minds  of  their  patients 
with  gratitude,  respect,  and  confidence. 

n.  The  choice  of  a  physician  or  sui^eon  cannot  be  allowed 
to  hospital  patients,  consistently  with  the  regular  and  estab- 
lished succession  of  medical  attendance.  Yet  personal  confi- 
dence is  not  less  important  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the 
sick-poor,  than  of  the  rich  under  similar  circumstances;  and  it 
would  be  equally  just  and  humane,  to  inquire  into  and  to 
indulge  tlieir  partialities,  by  occasionally  calling  into  consulta- 
tion the  favourite  practidoner.  The  rectitude  and  wisdom 
of  tills  conduct  will  be  still  more  apparent,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  patients  in  hospitals  not  uufrequently  request  their 
discIuur^^tN  on  a  deceitful  plea  of  having  received  relief;  and 
atVer\mnl$  procure  another  recommcndatioiu  that  thev  may  be 
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admitted  under  the  physician  or  surgeon  of  their  choice. 
Such  practices  involve  in  them  a  degree  of  Msehood,  produce 
unnecessary  trouble,  and  may  be  the  occasion  of  irreparable 
loss  of  time  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

Ill*  The  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  patients,  under 
critical  circumstances,  require  to  be  known  and  attended  to,, 
no  less  than  the  symptoms  of  their  diseases.  Thus,  extreme 
timidity  with  respect  to  venesection,  contra-indicates  its  use 
in  certain  cases  and  constitutions.  Even  the  prejudices  of 
the  sick  are  not  to  be  contemned,  or  opposed  with  harshness. 
For  though  silenced  by  authority,  they  will  operate  secretly 
and  forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating  fear,  anxiety,  and  watch- 
fulness. 

IV.  As  misapprehension  may  magnify  real  evils,  or  create 
imaginary  ones,  no  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
case  should  be  entered  into  before  the  patients,  either  with 
the  house-surgeon,  the  pupils  of  the  hospitals,  or  any  medical 
visiter. 

V.  In  the  large  wards  of  an  Infirmary,  the  patients  should 
be  interrogated  concerning  their  complaints,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  cannot  be  overheard.  Secrecy,  also,  when 
required  by  peculiar  circumstances,  should  be  strictly  observed. 
And  females  should  always  be  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous 
delicacy.  To  neglect  or  sport  with  their  feelings  is  cruelty ; 
and  every  wound  thus  inflicted  tends  to  produce  a  callousness 
of  mind,  a  contempt  of  decorum,  and  an  insensibility  to  modesty 
and  virtue.  Let  these  considerations  be  forcibly  and  repeat- 
edly urged  on  the  hospital  pupils. 

VI.  The  moral  and  religious  influence  of  sickness  is  so  &vour- 
able  to  the  best  interests  of  men  and  of  society,  that  it  is  justly 
regarded  as  an  important  object  in  the  establishment  of  every 
hospital.  The  institutions  for  promoting  it  should,  therefore, 
be  encouraged  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  whenever 
seasonable  opportunities  occur.  And  by  pointing  out  these 
to  the  officiating  clergyman,  the  sacred  offices  will  be  per- 
formed with  propriety,  discrimination,  and  greater  certainty  of 
success.  The  character  of  a  physician  is  usually  remote 
either  from  superstition  or  enthusiasm ;  and  the  aid  which  he 
is  now  exhorted  to  give,  will  tend  to  their  exclusion  from  the 
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hospital,  where  their  effects  have  often  been  known  to  be  not 
only  baneful,  but  even  fatal. 

VII.  It  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  softens  the  lot  of 
the  poor,  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  solicitudes  attendant 
on  the  disposal  of  property.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
observation :  and  it  may  be  necessary  that  an  hospital  patient, 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  should  be  reminded,  by 
some  friendly  monitor,  of  the  importance  of  a  last  mil  and 
testament  to  his  wife,  children,  or  relatives,  who,  otherwise, 
might  be  deprived  of  his  effects,  of  his  expected  prize-money, 
or  of  some  future  residuary  legacy.  This  kind  office  will  be 
best  performed  by  the  housensurgeon,  whose  frequent  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  diminishes  their  reserve,  and  entitles  him  to 
their  familiar  confidence.  And  he  will  doubtless  regard  the 
performance  of  it  as  a  duty.  For  whatever  is  right  to  be 
done,  and  cannot  by  another  be  so  well  done,  has  the  full 
force  of  moral  and  personal  obligation. 

VIII.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  restrained,  by  parsimonious  considerations,  from 
prescribing  wine,  and  drugs,  even  of  high  price,  when  required 
in  diseases  of  extraordinary  malignity  and  danger.  The 
efficacy  of  every  medicine  is  proportioned  to  its  purity  and 
goodness;  and  on  the  degree  of  these  properties,  cceteris 
paribus,  both  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  the  speediness  of  its 
accomplishment  must  depend.  But  when  drugs  of  inferior 
quality  are  employed,  it  is  requisite  to  administer  them  in  larger 
doses,  and  to  continue  the  use  of  them  a  longer  period  of  time ; 
circumstances  which,  probably,  more  than  counterbalance  any 
savings  in  their  original  price.  If  the  case,  however,  were 
far  otherwise,  no  economy,  of  a  fatal  tendency,  otight  to  be 
admitted  into  institutions,  which,  founded  on  principles  of  the 
purest  beneficence,  in  this  country,  when  well  conducted,  can 
never  want  contributions  adequate  to  their  liberal  support 

IX.  Hospital  affairs  ought  not  to  be  incautiously  revealed. 

X.  Professional  charges  are  to  be  made  only  before  a 
meeting  of  the  faculty. 

XI.  Medical  and  surgical  cases  to  be  distinguished. 

XII.  Principles  which  authorize  the  use  of  new  medicines 
and  operations.     (See  page  71,  ante,) 
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XIII.  To  advance  professional  iraproyementy  a  friendly 
and  unreserved  intercourse  should  subsist  between  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  faculty,  with  a  free  communication  of  whatever  is 
extraordinary  or  interesting  in  the  course  of  their  hospital 
practice.  And  an  account  of  every  case  or  operation,  which 
is  rare,  curious,  or  instructive,  should  be  drawn  up  by  the 
physician  or  surgeon  to  whose  charge  it  devolves,  and  entered 
in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose,  but  open  only  to  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  charity. 

XIV.  Hospital  registers  usually  contain  only  a  simple 
report  of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and  discharged. 
By  adopting  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  medical  science,  and  benefieial  to  man- 
kind. Tlie  following  sketch  is  offered,  with  deference  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty.  Let  the  register  consist  of  three 
tables ;  the  first  specifying  the  number  of  patients  admitted, 
cured,  relieved,  discharged,  or  dead;  the  second  the  several 
diseases  of  the  patients,  with  their  events ;  the  third  the  sexes, 
ages,  and  occupations  of  the  patients.  The  ages  should  be 
reduced  into  classes;  and  the  tables  adapted  to  the  four 
divisions  of  the  year.  By  such  an  institution,  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  sickness;  the  attack,  progress,  and  cessation  of 
epidemics ;  the  comparative  healthiness  of  different  situations, 
<2limat;es,  and  seasons;  the  influence  of  particular  trades  and 
manufactures  on  health  and  life;  v(dth  many  other  curious 
circumstances,  not  more  interesting  to  physi<^ans  than  to  the 
community,  would  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision.* 

XV.  By  the  adoption  of  the  register,  recommended  in  the 
foregoing  article,  physicians  and  surgeons  would  obtain  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  comparative  success  of  their  hospital 
and  private  practice ;  and  would  be  incited  to  a  diligent  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  of  such  difference.  In  particular  dis- 
eases it  will  be  found  to  subsist  in  a  very  remarkable  degree : 
and  the  discretionary  power  of  the  physician  or  surgeon,  in 
the  admission  of  patients,  could  not  be  exerted  witii  more  jus- 
tice or  humanity,  than  in  refusing  to  consign  to  lingering 

*  There  are  no  such  case-books  or  registries  in  the  London  hospitals, 
even  in  1836,  and  such  as  are  kept  are  locked  up,  and  students  are  sel 
dom  allowed  to  see  them. 
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suffering  and  almost  certain  death,  a  numerous  class  of 
patients,  inadvertently  recommended  as  objects  of  these  cha- 
ritable institutions.  ^^  In  judging  of  diseases  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  their  reception  into  hospitals,"  says  an  excel- 
lent writer,  "  the  following  general  circumstances  are  to  be 
considered." 

^^  Whether  they  be  capable  of  speedy  relief;  because,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  charity  to  relieve  as  great  a  number  as  pos- 
sible, a  quick  change  of  objects  is  to  be  wished;  and  also 
because  the  inbred  disease  of  hospitals  will  almost  inevitably 
creep,  in  some  degree,  upon  one  who  continues  a  long  time 
in  them,  but  will  rarely  attack  one  whose  stay  is  short* 

**  Whether  they  require,  in  a  particular  maimer,  the  super- 
intendance  of  skilful  persons,  either  on  account  of  their  acute 
and  dangerous  nature,  or  any  singularity  or  intricacy  attend- 
ing them,  or  erroneous  opinions  prevailing  among  the  com- 
mon people  concerning  their  treatment 

^^  Whether  they  be  contagious,  or  subject  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  taint  the  air,  and  generate  pestilential  diseases. 

<<  Whether  a  fresh  and  pure  air  be  peculiarly  requisite  for 
their  cure,  and  they  be  remarkably  injured  by  any  vitiation 
of  it"* 

XVI.  But  no  precautions  relative  to  the  reception  of 
patients,  who  labour  under  maladies  incapable  of  relief,  con- 
tagious in  their  nature,  or  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  confine- 
ment in  an  impure  atmosphere,  can  obviate  the  evUs  arising 
from  close  wards,  and  the  &lse  economy  of  crowding  a  ;aum- 
ber  of  persons  into  the  least  possible  space.  There  are  inbred 
diseases  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  by  a  strict  and  perse- 
vering attention  to  the  whole  medical  polity  of  the  ho^ital. 
This  comprehends  the  discrimination  of  cases  admissible,  air, 
diet,  cleanliness,  and  drugs ;  each  of  which  articles  should  be 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  at  stated  periods  of  time. 

XVIL  The  establishment  of  a  committee  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty,  to  be  held  monthly,  would  tend  to  facilitate 

^  Seo  Dr.  Aikin*s  Thoughts  on  Hospitals,  p.  21.  This  suggestion  is 
lUAv  universiilly  adopted  tlmniirliout  tlie  ITnited  Kingdom. 
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this  interesting  investigation,  and  to  accomplish  the  most 
important  objects  of  it*  By  the  free  communication  of 
remaiiss,  various  improvements  would  be  suggested;  by  the 
regular  discussing  of  them,  they  would  be  reduced  to  a 
definite  and  consistent  form :  and  by  the  authority  of  united 
sufirages,  they  would  have  full  influence  over  the  governors 
of  the  charity.  The  exertions  of  individuals,  however  benevo- 
lent or  judicious,  often  give  rise  to  jealousy ;  are  opposed  by 
those  who  have  not  been  consulted ;  and  prove  inefficient  by 
wanting  the  collective  energy  of  numbers. 

XVIII.  The  harmonious  intercourse,  which  has  been 
recommended  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  £a.culty,  will  naturally 
produce  frequent  consultations,  viz.,  of  the  physicians  on 
medical  cases,  of  the  surgeons  on  chirurgical  cases,  and  of 
both  united  in  cases  of  a  compound  nature,  which  falling 
under  the  department  of  each,  may  admit  of  elucidation  by 
the  reciprocal  aid  of  the  two  professions. 

XIX.  In  consultations  on  medical  cases,  the  junior  physi- 
cian present  should  deliver  his  opinion  first,  and  the  others  in 
the  progressive  order  of  their  seniority.  The  same  order 
should  be  observed  in  chirurgical  eases;  and  a  majority  should 
be  decisive  in  both :  but  if  the  numbers  be  equal,  the  decision 
should  rest  with  the  physician  or  surgeon,  under  whose  care 
the  patient  is  placed.  No  decision,  however,  should  restrain 
the  acting  practitioner  from  making  such  variations  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  as  future  contingences  may  require,  or  a 
farther  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disorder  may  show  to  be 
expedient. 

XX.  In  consultations  on  mixed  cases,  the  junior  surgeon 
should  deliver  his  opinion  first,  and  his  brethren  afterwards  in 
succession,  according  to  progressive  seniority.  The  junior 
physician  present  should  deliver  his  opinion  after  the  senior 
surgeon;  and  the  other  physicians  in  the  order  above  pre- 
scribed. 

XXI.  In  every  consultation,  the  case  to  be  considered 
should  be  concisely  stated  by  the  physician  or  surgeon,  who 

*  This  is  now  done  by  the  medical  committees  of  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries. 
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requests  the  aid  of  his  brediren.  The  opinions  relative  to  it 
should  be  delivered  with  brevity,  agreeably  to  the  preceding 
arrangement,  and  the  decisions  collected  in  die  same  order. 
The  order  of  seniority,  among  the  phjrsicians  and  surgeons, 
may  be  regulated  by  the  dates  of  their  respective  appoint- 
ments in  the  hospital.* 

XXII.  Due  ncHiee  should  be  given  of  a  consultation,  and 
no  person  admitted  to  it,  except  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  hospital,  and  the  house-surgeon,  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  gentlemen  present  If  an  examination  of  the 
patient  be  previously  necessary,  the  particular  circumstances 
of  danger  or  difliculty  should  be  carefully  concealed  from 
him,  and  every  just  precaution  used  to  guard  him  from 
anxiety  or  alarm. 

XXIII.  No  important  operation  should  be  determined 
upon,  without  a  conraltation  of  the  phjrsicians  and  surgeons, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  a  majority  of  them.  Twenty-four 
hours'  notice  of  the  proposed  operation  should  be  given, 
except  in  dangerous  accidents,  or  when  peculiar  occurrences 
may  render  delay  hasEaidons.  The  presence  of  a  spectator 
should  not  be  allowed  durii^  an  operation,  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  operator.f  All  extra-official  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  it  should  be  forbidden.  A 
decorous  silence  ought  to  be  observed.  It  may  be  humane 
and  salutary,  however,  for  one  of  the  attending  ph]rsicians  or 
surgeons  to  speak  occasionally  to  the  patient ;  to  comfort  him 
under  his  sufferings;  and  to  give  him  assurance,  if  consistent 
with  truth,  that  the  operation  goes  on  well,  and  promises  a 
speedy  and  successful  termination.^: 

As  an  hospital  is  the  best  sdiool  for  practical  surgery,  it 
would  be  liberal  and  beneficial  to  invite,  in  rotation,  two 

*  Seniority,  in  my  opinion,  ouf^t  to  be  detennined  by  the  date  of 
admission  into  the  Colleges  or  Apothecaries'  societies.  Suppose  Sir  Actlej 
•Cooper  were  to  go  and  reside  in  some  provincial  city,  he  could  not  be  con- 
sidered junior  to  some  young  provinciaJ  siugeon. 

t  It  is  usual  in  London,  that  aU  members  of  the  profession,  who  choose, 
and  all  medical  students,  may  be  present 

X  The  barbarity  of  some  old  hospital  surgeons  during  operations,  even  on 
children,  is  disgraceful  to  such  indiyiduals,  and  to  a  civilized  country. 
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9iiif;!eoBS  of  the  town,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  institution, 
to  be  present  at  each  operation. 

XXIV.  Hospital  consultatioas  ought  not  to  be  held  on 
Sundays,  except  in  cases  of  in^nt  necessity;  and  on  such 
occasions  an  hour  should  be  appointed,  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  attendance  on  pubUc  worship.* 

XXV.  It  is  an  established  usage,  in  scmie  hospitals,  to  have 
a  stated  day  in  the  we^,  for  the  performance  of  operations. 
But  this  n^y  occasion  improper  delay,  or  equally  unjustifiable 
anticipation.  When  several  operations  are  to  take  place  in 
succession,  one  patient  should  not  have  his  mind  agitated  by 
the  kno\^edge  of  the  sufferings  of  another.  The  surgeon 
should  change  his  apron,  when  besmeared ;  and  the  table  or 
instruments  should  be  freed  from  sdl  marks  of  blood,  and 
every  thing  that  may  excite  terror. 

XXVI.  Dispensaries  afford  the  widest  sphere  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  comprehending,  not  only  such  as  ordi- 
narily occur,  but  those  which  are  so  infectious,  malignant, 
and  fatal,  as  to  be  exduded  from  admission  into  Infirmaries. 
Happily,  also,  they  neither  tend  to  counteract  that  spirit  of 
independence,  which  should  be  sedulously  fostered  in  the 
poor,  nor  to  preclude  the  practical  exercise  of  those  relative 
duties,  ^Hhe  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,"  which 
constitute  the  strongest  moral  bonds  of  society.  Being  insti- 
tutions less  ^lendid  and  extensive  than  hospitals,  they  are 
-well  adapted  to  towns  of  moderate  size ;  and  might  even  be 
established,  without  difiiculty,  in  populous  country  districts. 
Physicians  and  surgeons,  in  such  situations,  have  generally 
grreat  influence :  and  it  would  be  truly  honourable  to  exert  it 
in  a  cause  subservient  to  the  interests  of  medical  science,  of 
commerce,  and  of  philanthropy. 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  gentlemen  of  the  faculty, 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  Dispensaries,  are  so  nearly  similar 
to  those  of  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  to  be  com- 
prehended under  the  same  professional  and  moral  rules.  But 
greater  authority  and  greater  condescension   will  be  found 

*  It  is  most  improper  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  sick,  by  cir- 
culating tracts,  bribing  patients,  giving  them  flannel,  &c.  The  sick  ought 
to  have  free  will  in  the  selection  of  clergymen  of  their  own. 

Or 
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requisite  in  domestic  attendance  on  the  poor;  and  hwnan 
nature  must  be  intimately  studied,  to  acquire  that  full  ascen- 
dancy over  the  prejudices,  the  caprices,  and  the  passions  of 
the  sick,  and  of  their  relatives,  which  is  essential  to  me(iUcal 
success. 

XXVII.    Hospitals,  appropriated  to  particular  maladies, 
are  established  in  different  places,  and  claim  both  tlie  patron- 
age and  the  aid  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  feeulty.     To  an 
asylum  for  female  patients,  labouring  under  syphilis>  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  discouragements  have  been  too  often  and 
successfully  opposed.     Yet  whoever  reflects  on  the  variety  of 
diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  incident,  will  find  that. a 
considerable  part  of  them  are  derived  from  immoderate  pas^ 
sions,  and  vicious  indulgencies.     Sloth,  intemperance^  and 
irregular  desires  are  the  great  sources  of  those  evils,  which 
contract  the  duration,  and  embitter  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
But  humanity,  whilst  she  bewails  the  vices  of  mankind^ 
incites  us  to  alleviate  the  miseries  which  flow  from  them. 
And  it  may  be  proved,  that  a  lock  hospital  is  an  institution 
founded  on  the  most  benevolent  principles,  consonant  to  sound 
policy,  and  favourable  to  reformation  and  to  virtue.     It  pro- 
vides relief  for  a  painful  and  loathsom)e  distemper,  which 
contaminates,  in   its  progress,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  and  extends  its  baneful  influence  to  future  generations. 
It   restores  to  virtue  and  to  religion,  those  votaries  Tidiom 
pleasure  has  seduced,  or  viDainy  betrayed ;  and  who  now  feel, 
by  sad  experience,  that  ruin,  misery,  and  disgrace,  are  the 
wages  of  sin.     Over  such  objects  pity  sheds  the  generous 
tear;    austerity  softens  into  forgiveness;    and  benevolence 
expands  at  the  united  pleas  of  frailty,  penitence,  and  wretched- 
ness.* 


A  few  remarks  on  the  preceding  axioms  are  necessary. 

The  relief  afforded  by  hospitals,  though  they  are  institutions 
of  the  most  benevolent  kind,  is  procured  with  difficulty; 
patients  are  admitted  only  one  day^  in  the  week,  no  matter 
how  dangerous  their  cases  (unless  they  be  accidents),  fees 

*  See  two  Reports,  intended  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  Lock 
Hospital  in  Manchester,  in  the  year  1774,  inserted  in  the  author's  Essays 
Medical,  Philosophical,  and  Experimental.    Vol.  II.  p.  263.  4th  Edit. 
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are  often  required,  the  siek  are  removed  from  their  &imlies» 
the  nurses  are  strangers.  These  defects  are  so  manifest  that 
the  public  have  wisely  estaUished  dispensaries  to  obviate 
them.  In  these  e^ablishments  niedical  assistance  is  obtained 
with  the  greatest  facility  every  day;  it  is  afforded  to  one 
parent,  without  removing  him  from  the  means  of  earning 
support  for  himself  and  family,  and  to  the  other  without 
withdrawing  her  from  the  superintendence  of  her  domestic 
concerns.  Besides,  the  natural  affections,  which  every  philan* 
thropic  mind  most  wish  to  see  cherished,  are  reciprocally 
called  into  exercise,  and  strengthened,  where  the  parent  is  the 
patient,  where  the  wife  becomes  the  nurse,  and  the  children 
assistants ;  and  medical  aid  is  rendered  more  efficacious  when 
die  mind  is  relieved  from  the  anxieties  necessarily  attendant 
upon  a  separation  from  family,  and  a  removal  firom  home. 
The  early  implication  on  the  first  feelings  of  indispoaitioB 
prevents  the  diffusion  of  contagious  diseases ;  and  pestilence, 
which  once  stalked  forth,  spreading  terror  and  desolation 
around,  is  now  arrested  in  its  progress,  or  strangled  in  its  birth; 
and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  general  he^thiness 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  less  frequent  recurrence  of  con- 
tf^ious  disorders,  are  to  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to 
their  early  suppression  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  by  the 
activity  and  vigilance  of  the  medical  officers  of  dispensaries. 
It  is  also  apparent,  that,  without  the  medical  assistance  thus 
afforded  the  poor,  the  demand  on  parochial  rates  would  be 
increased  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  the  medical 
establishments  of  every  parish  would  be  increased  to  double 
their  (^dinary  expenditure. 

But  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  objects  for  winch  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  are  founded,  to  render  them  subservient  to 
those  in  affluent  circumstances;  an  abuse  which  exists  in  every 
one  of  them.  This  k  an  imposition  on  charity,  and  a  direct 
injury  to  the  prc^ssion ;  yet  the  medical  officers  cannot  pre- 
vent it.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the  hospitals 
(especially  of  this  metropolis),  and  relieved  at  dispensaries, 
are  not  real  objects  of  charity,  and  are  often  the  relatives,  or 
personal  friends,  or  servants,  of  the  governors  or  subscribers ; 

G  2 
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and  thus  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  are  seriously 
injured.  This  abuse  exists  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  but 
to  a  vast  extent  in  this  metropolis.  I  have  often  remonstrated 
with  my  colleagues,  and  with  governors,  on  this  impropriety ; 
but  their  reply  was  ready — ^"  These  things  are  tolerated  in 
every  public  institution." 

It  has  been  a  maxim  with  the  faculty,  that  a  practitioner  of 
standing^  a  senior,  should  be  called  over  the  ordinary  attendant. 
This  rule  is  often  violated,  and  indeed  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  observe  it  on  many  occasions.  The  late  eminent  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  has  commented  with  his  usual 
force  on  this  point.  He  says,  '^  but  mere  standing,  or  seniority, 
superadded  to  the  most  complete  and  regular  education  in  the 
profession,  will  neither  procure  confidence  from  the  public, 
nor  success  and  employment  to  any  person.  We  are  well 
accustomed  to  see  many  juniors  surpass,  and  most  deservedly 
surpass  their  seniors,  perhaps  even  their  own  instructors;  and 
leave  them  so  far  behind,  that,  before  half  their  race  is  run, 
they  can  have  no  farther  hopes  of  success. 

^^  Some  individuals  soon  shew  by  their  talents,  and  the  use 
which  they  make  of  them,  that  they  can  profit  more  by  seven 
years  of  observation  and  experience,  than  others  could  do  in 
the  longest  life.  And  very  many  soon  show  that  they  are 
incapable  of  ever  improving;  from  a  real  natural  want  of 
those  fiiculties  which  would  enable  them  to  observe  accu- 
rately, to  compare  different  observations  together,  to  reason 
acutely  and  fiiirly,  and  ultimately  to  draw  just  and  useful 
practical  inferences  firom  what  they  had  observed.  Many, 
not  naturally  deficient  in  their  intellectual  powers,  become  so 
from  defects  or  improprieties  in  their  education;  especially 
the  want  of  that  general  preliminary  education,  which  improves 
the  ikculties,  while  it  extends  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  .and 
directs  the  attention  to  proper  objects.  And  many  more, 
who  have  no  such  excuse  either  from  natural  or  accidental 
defects,  never  improve,  and  soon  show  that  they  never  will, 
purely  by  their  own  fault  They  think  tlie  knowledge  or 
improvement  they  had  acquired,  when  they  first  entered  on 
the  exercise  of  their  profession,  sufiicient  for  all  purposes,  or, 
at  least,  for  their  purpose ;  they  find  the  effort  of  attention  in 
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observing,  comparing,  reading,  and  thinking,  too  laborious; 
and,  as  they  flatter  themselves  it  is  unnecessary  for  them,  they 
soon  cease  to  make  it. 

'^  Of  course,  all  chance  of  improvement  in  them  is  at  an 
end;  they  grow  older,  and  yet  grow  never  the  better  or 
wiser.  On  the  contrary,  as  they  often  become  more  negligent, 
they  grow  worse  in  every  respect,  and  really  become  more 
ignorant,  forasmuch  as  they  acquire  no  new  knowledge,  and 
forget  much  of  what  they  had  formerly  learned. 

*'  They  become  a  kind  of  drones,  content  to  do  their 
business  in  a  humdrum  workman-like  sort  of  a  way;  by  which 
they  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  reflections  or  censure. 
Their  feults  are  much  more  frequently  sins  of  omission  than 
of  commission.  For  once  that  they  do  any  thing  positively 
and  immediately  pernicious,  they  miss,  from  negligence  or 
ignorance,  or  both,  an  hundred  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
None  but  those  in  the  secret  have  any  notion  how  faithfully 
many  physicians  and  surgeons  go  on  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
or  longer,  if  they  live  longer,  employing,  even  in  the  com- 
monest diseases,  the  remedies  which  they  were  taught  when 
young,  though  useless  at  best,  if  not  pernicious ;  how  faith- 
fully many  great  and  grave  writers  have  transcribed  from 
their  predecessors,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  same 
frivolous,  absurd,  or  dangerous  precepts,  the  same  useless  or 
pernicious  prescriptions,  and  the  same  silly  remarks;  how 
tenaciously  many  practitioners  adhere  to  old  recipes,  so 
extravagantly  absurd  as  to  contain  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred 
ingredients,  of  which  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four 
are  of  any  use;  and  how  manfully  they  fight  against  the 
introduction  of  other  remedies,  the  most  simple,  powerful,  and 
safe;  which  they  reprobate,  and  will  not  employ,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  new. 

"Men  of  such  talents,  characters,  and  habits,  whether  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons,  can  neither  improve  by  experience  them- 
selves, nor  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  others,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  art  They  are  peculiarly  unfit  to  prac- 
tise in  an  hospital,  where,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
and  urgency  of  the  cases  to  be  treated,  the  greatest  extent 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  the  greatest  quickness,  precision. 
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and  discrimination  in  appl3ring  it;  and,  in  one  word,  the 
greatest  effort  of  attention  and  thoij^ht  is  required.  Any 
deficiences  in  them,  which  in  private  practice  might  well 
have  escaped  observation  and  censure,  must  soon  become 
conspicuous  on  so  public  a  stage ;  just  like  those  of  a  lawyer 
at  the  bar;  and  will  not  only  bring  on  themselves  reproach 
and  contempt,  but  will  in  some  measure  affiect  the  character 
of  the  ho^ital  itself.  Whatever  lessens  tiie  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  administration  of  it,  and  of  the  patients  who 
resort  to  it  in  the  skill  of  those  to  whose  care  their  health  and 
lives  are  entrusted,  tends  strongly  to  frustrate  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  the  institution,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  very  great  injury 
to  the  public.  Some  men,  naturally  of  good  sense  and 
quick  discernment,  and  active,  vigorous  minds,  who  attend 
accurately  to  what  passes  around  them,  are  distinguished  even 
at  an  early  period  of  life  for  sagacity,  prudence,  decision, 
and  quickness  in  conduct,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  management  of  business.  They 
are  accordingly  respected  in  the  world,  and  often  consulted  on 
nice  and  difficult  occasions  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them,  and  who  very  wisely  rely  more  on  the  judgment  of 
such  men  than  they  would  do  on  their  OH'n. 

^  But  sudi  men  are  not  the  majority  of  mankind.  An  infi- 
nitely greater  number  are  either  so  deficient  in  natural  talents, 
or  so  culpably  negligent  in  the  use  they  make  of  them,  that 
they  appear  to  acquire  no  improvement  at  all  by  their  expe- 
rience of  men  and  things.  At  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty,  they 
are  a  good  deal  more  dull,  but  not  a  jot  wiser,  than  they  were 
at  twenty-five  or  thirty.  They  become  as  arrant  drones  in 
common  life  as  any  are  in  law,  or  physic,  or  surgery.  No 
man  of  sense,  who  knows  them,  would  ever  think  of  con- 
sulting them,  or  relying  on  their  judgment,  in  any  business 
whatever,  any  more  than  he  woidd  think  of  consulting  a 
lawyer  when  he  was  sick,  or  a  physician  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  law-suit 

*'  A  man  of  such  a  characrer  can  never  deserve  respect,  or 
confidence,  or  employment,  even  in  his  own  profession :  and 
there  are  many  such  in  law,  in  physic,  in  surgery,  and  in  all 
the  employments  of  life." 
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It  must  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  serious  proofs  of  the 
importance  of  consultations.  The  mere  want  of  medical 
assistance,  says  the  distinguished  physician  whom  I  have 
just  quoted,  is  in  many  cases  so  bad,  as  to  imply  almost 
certainly  very  pernicious,  if  not  fatal  consequences.  In  such 
cases,  to  withhold  it  voluntarily  would  be  almost  as  criminal 
as  to  suffer  a  wretch  to  perish  by  withholding  food  from  him. 
This  point  being  proved,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the 
utility  of  numerous  consultations.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  James 
G.  is  so  excellent  upon  this  topic,  that  it  must  be  quoted. 
^^With  respect  to  physicians  and  surgeons  both,  and  their 
patients,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  good  that  can  be  expected  from 
a  consultation  may  be  obtained  from  one  of  two,  or  three,  or 
four,  at  the  utmost,  at  least  as  well  as  from  one  ten  times  as 
numerous ;  and  I  should  think  it  almost  as  plain,  that  much 
of  that  good  may  be  prevented,  and  much  positive  evil  done, 
by  a  very  numerous  consultation. 

"  On  this  point  I  presume,  without  vanity,  to  know  as 
much  as  most  men.     For  full  half  of  my  life,  I  have  been  a 
professor  of  physic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  during 
which  time  consultations  have  been  a  great  part  of  my  busi- 
ness, to  the  number  certainly  of  some  thousands.     Nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  at  least,  I  have  been  the  youngest  physi- 
cian of  the  consultation ;   and,  of  course,  when  any  written 
directions  were  to  be  given  to  the  patient,  have  had  the  honour 
to  put  them  in  writing,  to  the  number,  I  presume,  of  two  or 
three  hundred  at  least     I  can  say  with  confidence,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  a  very  numerous 
consultation;  and  I  doubt  much,  whether  any  physician  or 
surgeon  of  competent  experience  will  give  a  different  account 
of  the  result  of  what  he  has  observed.     The  conduct  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  when  themselves  or  any  of  their  families 
are  sick,  affords  a  still  better  proof  and  illustration  of  the 
same  truth,  and  is  indeed  supreme  and  decisive  authority  with 
respect  to  what  is  useful,  or  what  is  useless,  or  worse  than 
useless^  in  medical  consultations.     With  us  all  considerations 
of  economy  are  out  of  the  question.     Bad  as  we  may  be 
thought,  we  are  not  such  cannibals  as  to  prey  on  one  another. 
We  may  all  have,  for  nothing,  to  ourselves  and  our  families^ 
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as  much  assistance  in  point  of  physic  and  smrgery  as  we  choose. 
We  feel  strongly,  that  we  have  not  sufficient  cahnness  and 
firmness  to  judge  and  act  properly,  when  the  lives  of  those 
are  at  stake  in  whom  we  are  most  tenderly  intere&ted :  atui, 
as  to  ourselves  when  4sick,  we  all  know,  for  it  is  a  long  settled 
point  in  physic,  that  every  man  who  doctors  himself  has  a  fool 
for  his  patient. 

^^  For  these  reasons^  we  are  all  accustomed,  when  ourselves 
or  our  familie!8  are  sick,  to  ask,  the  assistance,  not  of  all,  but 
of  some  of  our  profesi^onal  bi?ethren»  A  numerous  consulta- 
tion is.  a  kind  of  debating  society,  in  which  the  patient's 
welfare,  which  ought  to  be  the  only  object  in  view,  is  nearly 
forgotten.  The  illustrations  of  sudi  consultations  by  Moliere, 
Le  Sage,  Fielding^  and  many  others,  were  just,  though  inap- 
plicable at  present.  In  former  times  the  odium  medieum  was 
as  violent  as  the  odium  theologicumy  even  matters  went  so  &r 
that  the  disputants  resorted  to  arms ;  but  there  is  little  danger 
of  modern  theorists  taking  the  field  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  though  they  war  with  words  fully  as  bitterly  as  their 
predecessors." — Op.  Cit. 

SECTION    II. 

Of  professional  conduct  in  private  or  general  practice, 

I.  The  moral  rules  of  ccmduct,  prescribed  towards  hospital 
patients,  should  be  fully  adopted  in  private  or  general  prac- 
tice. Every  case,  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  should  be  treated  with  attention,  steadiness,  and 
humanity:  reaDsonable  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the 
mental  imbecility  and  caprices  of  the  sick :  secrecy  and  deli- 
cacy, when  required  by  peculiar  circumstances,  should  be 
stricdy  observed.  And  the  familiar  and  confidential  inter- 
course, to  which  the  faculty  are  admitted  in  their  profession^ 
visits,  should  be  used  with  discretion,  and  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous regard  to  fidelity  and  honour. 

II.  The  strictest  temperance  should  be  deemed  incumbent 
on  the  faculty ;  as  the  practice  both  of  physic  and  surgery  at 
all  times  requires  the  exercise  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  under- 
standing: and,  on  emei^encies,  for  which  no  professional  man 
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sfaduM  be  unprepared,  a  steady  hand,  an  acute  eye,  and  an 
unclouded  head,  may  be  essential  to  the  well-being,  and  even 
to  the  life,  of  a  fcUow-creature. 

III.  A  physician  should  not  be  forward  to  make  gloomy 
prognostications ;  because  they  savour  of  empiricism,  by  mag- 
nifying the  importance  o€  his  services  in  the  treatment  or  cure 
of  the  disease.  But  he  should  not  fail,  on  proper  occasions, 
to  give  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  timely  notice  of  danger, 
when  it  really  occurs,  and  even  to  the  patient  himself,  if  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  office,  however,  is  so  peculiarly  alarm- 
ing, when  executed  by  him,  that  it  ought  to  be  dedined 
whenever  it  can  be  assigned  to  any  other  person  of  sufficient 
judgment  and  delicacy.  For  the  physician  should  be  the 
nunister  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  side,  that  by  such  cordials 
to  the  drooping  spirit,  he  may  smooth  the  bed  of  death; 
revive  expiring  life ;  and  counteract  the  depressing  influence 
of  those  maladies,  which  rob  the  philosopher  of  fortitude,  and 
the  Christian  of  consolation. 

IV.  Officious  interference,  in  a  case  imder  the  charge  of 
another,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  No  meddling  inquiries 
sbould  be  made  concerning  the  patient ;  no  unnecessary  hints 
^ven,  relative  to  the  nature  or  treatment  of  his  disorder ;  nor 
any  selfish  conduct  pursued,  that  may  directly  or  indirectly 
tend  to  diminish  the  trust  reposed  in  the  physician  or  surgeon 
employed.  Yet  though  the  character  of  a  professional  busy- 
body, whether  from  thoughtlessness  or  craft,  is  highly  repre- 
hensible, there  are  occasions  which  not  only  justify  but 
require  a  spirited  interposition.  When  artful  ignorance 
^ossly  imposes  on  credulity ;  when  neglect  puts  to  hazard  an 
important  life ;  or  rashness  threatens  it  with  still  more  immi- 
nent danger;  a  medical  neighbour,  friend,  or  relative,  ap- 
prized of  such  &cts,  will  justly  regard  his  interference  as  a 
duty.  But  he  ought  to  be  careful,  that  the  information  on 
which  he  acts,  is  well  founded ;  that  his  motives  are  pure  and 
honourable ;  and  that  his  judgment  of  the  measures  pursued 
is  built  on  experience  and  practical  knowledge,  not  on  specu- 
latjive  or  theoretical  differences  of  opinion.  The  particular 
circumstqaces  of  the  case  will  suggest  the  most  proper  mode 
of  conduct.     In  general,  however,  a  personal  and  confidential 
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application  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  fiatculty  concerned,  should 
be  the  first  step  taken,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  the  trans- 
action may  be  communicated  to  the  patient  or  to  his  family. 

V.  When  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  called  to  a  patient, 
who  has  been  before  under  the  care  of  another  gentleman  of 
the  faculty,  a  consultation  with  him  diould  be  even  pr(^)osed, 
though  he  may  have  discontinued  his  visits :  his  practice,  also, 
should  be  treated  with  candour,  and  justified,  so  &r  as  probity 
and  truth  will  permit.  For  the  want  of  success  in  the 
primary  treatment  of  a  case  is  no  impeachment  of  professional 
skill  or  knowledge ;  and  it  often  serves  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  a  disease,  and  to  suggest  to  the  subsequent  prac- 
titioner more  appropriate  means  of  relief. 

VI.  In  large  and  opulent  towns,  the  distinction  between 
the  provinces  of  physic  and  surgery  should  be  steadily  main- 
tained.    This  distinction  is  sanctioned  both  by  reason  and 
experience.     It  is  founded  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  tiie 
two  professions ;  on  the  education  and  acquirements  requisite 
for  their  most  beneficial  and  honourable  exercise ;  and  tends 
to  promote  the  complete  cultivation  and  advancement  of  each. 
For  the  division  of  skill  and  labour  is  no  less  advantageous  in 
the  liberal  than  in  the  mechanic  arts :  and  both  physic  and 
surgery  are  so  comprehensive,  and  yet  so  for  from  perfection, 
as  separately  to  give  fiill  scope  to  the  industry  and  genius  of 
their  respective  professors.     Experience  has  fully  evinced  the 
benefits  of  the   discrimination   recommended,  which  is   es- 
tablished in  every  well  regulated  hospital,  and  is  tiius  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  fisuittlty  themselves,  and  by  those 
who  have   the  best  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  proper 
application   of  the   healing  art.     No  physician  or  sui^eon, 
therefore,   should  adopt  more   than    one    denomination^   or 
assume  any  rank  or  privileges  different  from  those  of  his 
order.* 

VII.  Consultations  should  be  promoted,  in  di£Scult  or  prof- 
tracted  cases,  as  they  give  rise  to  confidence,  energy,  and 
more  enlarged  views  in  practice.    On  such  occasions  no  rival- 

-    *  This  nile  is  riglit,  though  seldom  obseryed.    In  London  all  the  sur- 
geons act  as  physicians,  and  also  thfonghout  the  British  dominions. 
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ab^  or  jealouay  ahoold  be  indulged :  candour,  probity,  and 
all  due  respect  should  be  exercised  towards  the  physician  or 
surgeon  first  engaged ;  aad  as  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  best 
aaquaioted  with  the  patient  and  with  his  family,  he  should 
deliver  all  the  medical  directions  agreed  upon,  though  he  may 
Dot  have  precedency  in  seniority  or  rank.  It  should  be  the 
^evince,  however,  of  the  senior  physidum,  first  to  propose  the 
Becessary  questions  to  the  sick,  but  without  excluding  his 
associate  from  the  privilege  of  making  &rther  inquiries,  to 
satisfy  himself,  or  to  elucidate  the  case. 

VIII.  As  (^cumstances  sometimes  occur  to  render  a  special 
consultation  desirable,  when  the  continued  attendance  of 
another  physician  or  surgeon  might  be  objectionable  to  the 
patient,  the  gentleman  of  the  faculty  whose  assistance  is 
required,  in  i^ch  cases,  should  pay  only  two  or  three  visits ; 
ajui  sedulously  guard  against  all  future  unsolicited  inter^ 
ference.  For  this  consultation  a  double  gratuity  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  patient,  as  it  will  be  found  to 
require  an  extraordinary  portion  both  of  time  and  attention. 

In  medical  practke,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  that 
a  physician  is  hastily  summoned,  tlirough  the  anxiety  of  the 
family,  or  the  solicitation  of  friends,  to  visit  a  patient,  who  is 
under  the  regular  direction  of  another  physician,  to  whom 
notice  of  this  call  has  not  been  given.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  person  should 
be  made,  till  a  previous  consultation  with  the  stated  physician 
has  taken  place,  unless  the  lateness  of  the  hour  precludes 
meeting,  or  the  symptoms  of  the  case  are  too  pressing  to 
admit  of  delay. 

IX*  Theoretical  discussions  should  be  avoided  in  consulta* 
tions,  as  occasioning  perplexity  and  loss  of  time.  For  there 
tfi^Y  be  much  diversity  of  opinion,  concerning  speculative 
points,  with  perfect  agreement  in  those  modes  of  practice, 
which  ^e  founded  not  on  hypothesis^  but  on  experience  and 
observation. 

X.  The  rules  prescribed  for  hospital  consultations,  may  be 
adopted  in  private  or  general  practice.*     And  the  seniority  of 

*  See  rules  xix.  xx.  xxi.  pp.  80,  81. 
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a  physician  may  be  determined  by  the  period  of  his  public 
and  acknowledged  practice  as  a  physician,  and  that  of  a  sur- 
geon by  the  period  of  his  practice  as  a  surgeon,  in  the  place 
where  each  resides.  This  arrangement,  being  clear  and 
obvious,  is  adapted  to  remove  all  grounds  of  dispute  amongst 
medical  gentlemen :  and  it  secures  the  regular  continuance  of 
the  order  of  precedency,  established  in  every  town,  whidi 
might  otherwise  be  liable  to  troublesome  interruptions  by  new 
settlers,  perhaps  not  long  stationary.* 

XI.  A  regular  academical  education  furnishes  the  only 
presumptive  evidence  of  professional  ability,  and  is  so  honour- 
able and  beneficial,  that  it  gives  a  just  claim  to  pre-eminence 
among  physicians,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
been  enjoyed  and  improved :  yet,  as  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  expe- 
rience, they  who  have  really  acquired,  in  a  competent  mea- 
sure, such  qualifications,  without  its  advantages,  should  not 
be  fastidiously  excluded  fi'om  the  privileges  of  fellowship. 
In  consultations,  especially,  as  the  good  of  the  patient  is  the 
sole  object  in  view,  and  is  often  dependent  on  personal  confi- 
dence, the  aid  of  an  intelligent  practitioner  ought  to  be 
received  with  candour  and  politeness,  and  his  advice  adopted, 
if  agreeable  to  sound  judgment  and  truth. 

XII.  Punctuality  should  be  observed  in  the  visits  of  the 
faculty,  when  they  are  to  hold  consultation  together.  But  as 
this  may  not  always  be  practicable,  the  physician  or  surgeon, 
who  first  arrives  at  the  place  of  appointment,  should  wait  five 
minutes  for  his  associate,  before  his  introduction  to  the  patient, 
that  the  uiinecessary  repetition  of  questions  may  be  avoided : 
no  visits  should  be  made  but  in  concert,  or  by  mutual  agree- 
ment: no  statement  or  discussion  of  the  case  should  take 
place  before  the  patient  or  his  friends,  except  in  the  presence 
of  each  of  the  attending  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  and  by 
common  consent;    and  no  prognostications  should  be  deK- 


*  Seniority  is,  in  general,  determined  by  the  date  of  admission  into  the 
respective  colleges.  An  individual,  who  is  not  a  physician  or  surgeon 
according  to  law,  may  be  the  oldest  resident,  but  does  not  belong  to  the 
profession. 
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vered,  which  are  not  the  result  of  previous  deliberation  and 
concurrence. 

XIII.  Visits  to  the  sick  should  not  be  unseasonably  re- 
peated; because,  when  too  frequent,  they  tend  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  physician,  to  produce  instability  in  his 
practice,  and  to  give  rise  to  such  occasional  indulgences,  as 
are  subvemve  of  aU  medical  regimen. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  asserted,  that  ^^  an  honest  physi- 
cian is  excused  for  leaving  his  patient,  when  he  finds  the 
disease  growing  desperate,  and  can,  by  his  attendance,  expect 
only  to  receive  his  fees,  without  any  hopes  or  appearance  of 
deserving  them."  But  this  allegation  is  not  well  founded: 
for  the  offices  of  a  physician  may  continue  to  be  highly  use- 
ful to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the  relatives  around  him, 
even  in  the  last  period  of  a  fatal  malady,  by  obviating 
despair,  by  alleviating  pain,  and  by  soothing  mental  anguish. 
To  decline  attendance,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
sacrificing,  to  fanciful  delicacy  and  mistaken  liberality,  that 
moral  duty  which  is  independent  of,  and  fax  superior  to  all 
pecuniary  sq^predation. 

XIV.  Whenever  a  physician  or  surgeon  officiates  for  another 
who  is  sick  or  absent,  during  any  considerable  length  of  time^ 
he  should  receive  the  fees  accruing  from  such  additional  prac- 
tice; but  if  this  fraternal  act  be  of  short  duration,  it  should 
be  gratuitously  performed,  with  an  observance  always  of  the- 
utmost  delicacy  towards  the  interest  and  character  of  the 
professional  gentleman,  previously  connected  with  the  family* 

XV.  Some  general  rule  should  be  adopted  by  the  faculty,  in 
every  town,  relative  to  the  pecuniary  acknowledgments  of 
their  patients ;  and  it  should  be  deemed  a  point  of  honour  to 
adhere  to  this  rule,  with  as  much  steadiness,  as  varying  cir-r 
cumstapces  will  admit  For  it  is  obvious,  that  an  average  fee, 
as  suited  to  tlie  general  rank  of  patients,  must  be  an  inade- 
quate gratuity  from  the  rich,  who  often  require  attendance 
not  absolutely  necessary ;  and  yet  too  large  to  be  expected 
from  that  class  of  citizens,  who  would  feel  a  reluctance  in 
calling  for  assistance,  without  making  some  decent  and  satis- 
factory retribution. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  fees,  let  it  ever  be  remembered. 
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tliat  though  meaD  ones  from  the  affluent  are  both  unjust  and 
degrading,  yet  the  characteristic  beneficence  of  the  pro- 
fession is  inconsistent  with  sordid  viewsy  and  avaricious  rapa- 
city. To  a  young  physician,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  hove 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  ends  of  his  profession ;  of-  the 
means  for  their  attainment;  mid  of  the  oompamtiye  value 
and  dignity  of  each.  Wealthy  rank,  asd  independence,  with 
all  the  benefits  resulting  from  them,  are  the  primary  ends 
which  he  holds  in  view ;  and  they  are  interesting,  wise,  and 
laudable.  But  knowledge,  benevolence,  and  active  virtue,  the 
means  to  be  adc^ted  in  their  acquisition,  are  of  still  higher 
estimation.  And  he  has  the  privilege  and  felicity  of  prac- 
tising an  art,  even  more  intrinsically  excellent  in  its  mediate 
than  its  ultimate  objects.  The  former,  therefore,  have  a  claim 
to  uniform  pre-eminence. 

XVI.  All  members  of  the  profession,  including  apothecaries 
as  well  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  ti^ther  with  their  wives  and 
children,  should  be  attended  gratuitously  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  faculty,  residing  near  them,  whose  assistance  may  be 
required.  For  as  solicitude  obscures  the- judgment,  and  isr 
accompanied  with  timidity  and  irresolution,  me(Mcal  men, 
under  the  pressure  of  sicknesS)  either  as  affecting  themselves 
or  their  families,  are  peculiarly  dependent  upon  each  other; 
But  visits  should  not  be  obtruded  officiously,  as  such  unasked 
civility  may  give  rise  to  embarrassment,  or  interfere  with  that' 
choice,  on  which  confidence  depends.  Distant  members  of 
the  faculty,  when  they  request  attendance,  should  be  expected 
to  defray  the  charges  of  travelling.  And  if  their  circum- 
stances be  affluent,  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  should  not 
be  declined ;  for  no  obligation  ought  to  be  imposed,  which  the 
party  Would  rather  compensate  than  contract. 

XVII.  When  a  physician  attends  the  wife  or  child  of 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  any  person  very  nearly  connected 
with  him,  he  should  manifest  peculiar  attention  to  his  opinions^^ 
and  tenderness  even  to  his  prejudices.  For  the  dear  and 
important  interests  which  the  one  has  at  stake  supersede 
every  consideration  of  rank  or  seniority  in  the  other ;  since 
the  mind  of  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  friend,  may  receive  a 
deep  and  lasting  wound,  if  the  disease  terminate  fatally^  from 
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the  adoption  of  means  he  oould  not  approve,  or  the  rejection 
of  those  he  wished  to  be  tried.  Under  such  delicate  circum- 
stances, however,  a  conscientions  physician  will  not  lightly 
sacrifice  his  judgment;  but  will  urge,  with  proper  confidence, 
the  measures  he  deems  to  be  expedient,  before  he  leaves  the 
final  decision  eonceming  them  to  his  BMMre  responsible  oiiad« 
jtttor. 

XVIII.  Clergjrmen,  who  experience  the  res  angusUe  donU^ 
should  be  visited  gratuitously  by  the  faculty.  And  this  exen^ 
tion  should  be  an  acknowledged  general  rule,  that  the  feeling  of 
individual  obligation  may  be  rendered  less  oppressive.  But 
such  of  the  clei^  as  are  qualified,  either  from  their  stipends 
or  fortunes,  to  make  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  medical 
attendance,  are  not  more  privileged  than  any  other  order  of 
patients.  Military  or  naval  subaltern  officers,  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, are  also  proper  subjects  of  professional  liberality. 

XIX.  As  die  first  consultation  by  letter  imposes  much  more 
trouble  and  attention  than  a  personal  visit,  it  is  reasonable,  on 
such  an  occasion,  to  expect  a  gratuity  of  double  the  usual 
amount.  And  this  has  long  been  the  established  practice  of 
many  respectable  physicians.  But  a  subsequent  epistolary 
correspondence,  on  the  further  treatment  of  the  same  disorder, 
may  justly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  ordinary  attendance, 
and  may  be  compensated,  as  such,  according  to  the  circnnH 
stances  of  the  caae^  or  of  the  patient. 

XX.  Physicians  and  surgeons  are  occasionally  requested  to 
furnish  certificates,  justifying  the  absence  of  persons  who  hold 
situations  of  honour  and  trust  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the 
civil  departments  of  government  These  testimonials,  unless 
under  particular  circumstances,  should  be  considered  as  acts 
due  to  the  public,  and  therefore  not  to  be  compensated  by  any 
gratuity.  But  they  should  never  be  given  without  an  accu- 
rate and  faithful  scrutiny  into  the  case ;  that  truth  and  probity 
may  not  be  violated,  nor  the  good  of  the  community  injured, 
by  the  unjust  pretences  of  its  servants.  The  same  conduct  is 
to  be  observed  by  medical  practitioners  when  they  are  solicited 
to  furnish  apologies  for  non-attendance  on  juries ;  or  to  state 
the  valetudinary  incapacity  of  persons  appointed  to  execute 
the  business  of  ccmstables,  churchwardens,  or  overseers  of  the 
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poor.  No  fear  of  gmag  oinbYage,  no  view  to  present  or 
fttture  emolament,  nor  any  motives  of  friendship,  should 
incite  to  a  fidse^  or  even  dubious  declaration.  For  the  general 
weal  requires  that  every  isdividiial,  idio  is  properly  qualified, 
should  deem  lumaelf  obliged  to  execute,  when  legally  called 
up<«,  the  juridical  and  municipal  employments  of  the  body 
politic.  And  to  be  accessory,  by  untruth  or  prevarication,  to 
t^e  evasion  of  tUs  duty,  is  at  once  a  high  misdemeanour 
against  social  order,  and  a  breach  of  moral  and  professional 
honour. 

XXL  The  use  of  quadc  medidnes  shoidd  be  discouraged  by  * 
th^  fecidty,  as  disgraceful  to  the  profession,  injurious  to  health, 
and  often  destructive  even  of  life.  Pati^sts,  however,  under 
lingering  disordeis,  are  sometimes  obstinately  bent  on  having 
recourse  to  such  as  theyaee  advertized,  or  hear  recommended, 
with  a  boldness  and  confidence  which  no  intelligent  physician 
dares  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  means  that  he  prescribes. 
In  these  cases  some  indulgence  seems  tx>  be  required  to  a 
credulity  that  is  insurmountable.  And  the  patient  should 
neither  incur  the  displeasure  ef  tlte  physician,  nor  be  entirely 
deserted  by  him.  He  may  be  apprised  of  the  fidlacy  of  his 
expectations,  whilst  assured^  at  the  same  time,  that  (tiligent 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  process  of  the  experiment  he  is 
so  unadvisedly  making  on  himself,  and  the  consequent  mis- 
chiefs, if  any,  obviated  as  timely  as  possible.  Certain  active 
preparations,  the  nature,  composition,  and  effects  of  which  are 
known,  ought  not  to  be  proscribed  as  quack  medicines. 

No  physician  or  surgeon  should  dispense  a  secret  nostrum, 
whether  it  be  his  invention,  or  exclusive  property.  For  if  it 
be  of  real  efficacy,  the  concealment  of  it  is  inconsistent  with 
beneficence  and  professional  liberality.  And,  if  mystery 
alone  g^ve  it  value  and  in^rtance,  such  craft  implies  either 
di^racef id  ignorance,  or  fraudulent  avarice. 

The  Esprit  du  Corps  is  a  principle  of  action  founded  in 
human  nature,  and  when  duly  regulated,  is  both  rational  and 
laudable.  Every  man  who  enters  into  a  firaternity  engages, 
by  a  tacit  compact,  not  only  to  submit  to  the  laws,  but  to 
promote  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  association,  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  morality  and  the  general  good  of 
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mankind.  A  pliysidan  ihereScarej  dioald  cautioasly  guard 
against  whatever  may  injure  the  genarai  respeetabiUty  of  his 
profession ;  and  should  avoid  all  amtumelioas  representations 
of  the  &culty  at  large ;  aU  general  chaises  against  their 
selfishness  or  improbity;  and  the  indulgei^e  of  an  affected 
jocularity  or  soepticisni^  concerning  the  efficacy  and  utility  of 
the  healing  art 

As  diversity  of  <^ini(m  and  opposition  of  interest  may  in 
the  medical,  as  in  other  professimiS)  sometimes  occasion  con- 
troversy, and  even  contention ;  whenever  such  cases  unfortu- 
nately occur,  and  cannot  be .  inmiediately  terminated,  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  arbitrattom  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
physicians  or  of  surgeons,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  or  to  the  two  orders  ooUectMrely,  if  belonging  both  to 
medicine  and  surgery.  But  neither  the  subject-matter  of 
such  references,  nor  the  adjudication,  should  be  communicated 
to  the  public ;  as  they  may  be  peraonaily  injurious  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  and  can  hardly  fidl  to  hurt  the  general 
credit  of  the  ^ulty. 

A  wealthy  physician  or  surgeon  should  not  give  advice 
gratis  to  the  affluent;  because  it  is  an  injury  to  his  professional 
brethren.  The  office  of  a  physician  can  never  be  supported 
but  as  a  lucrative  one ;  and  it  is  defrauding,  in  some  degree, 
the  common  funds  for  its  support,  when  fees  are  dispensed 
with  which  might  justly  be  claimed. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  physician,  in  his  incidental 
communications  with  the  patients  of  other  phymcians,  or  with 
their  friends,  may  have  their  cases  stated  to  him  in  so  direct  a 
manner  as  not  to  admit  of  his  declining  to  pay  attention  to 
them.  Under  such  circumstances,  his  observations  should  be 
delivered  with  the  most  delicate  propriety  and  reserve.  He 
should  not  interfere. in  the  curative  plans  pursued;  and  should 
even  recommend  a  steady  adherence  to  them,  if  they  aj^esff 
to  merit  approbation. 

A  physidan,  when  visiting  a  sick  person  in  the  country, 
may  bye  desired  to  see  a  neighbouring  patient,  who  is  under 
the  regular  direction  of  another  phyrician,  in  consequence  of 
some  sudden  change  or  s^gravation  of  symptoms.  The  con- 
duct to  be  pursued,,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  to  give  advice 
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adapted  to  present  circumst^oes ;  to  interfere  no  farther  thao 
k  abMltttely  necessary  with  the  general  plan  of  treatment ;  to 
assume  no  future  direction,  unless  it  be  es;presdy  desired; 
and,  in  this  case,  to  request  an  immediate  consultation  with 
the  pxactilioner  antecedently  employed^ 

At  the  close  of  every  interesting  and  important  case,  espe* 
cially  when  it  hath  terminated  fatally,  a  physician  should  trace 
bftck,  in  calm  r^ection,  all  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  treatment  of  it.  This  review  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
oonchision  of  the  malady;  of  the  whole  curative  plan  pursued; 
and  of  the  portieular  op^mtion  of  the  several  remedies  em* 
ployed,  as  well  as  of  the  doses,  and  periods  of  time  in  which 
they  were  administered,  will  furnish  the  mpst  authentic  docu^ 
ments  on  which  individual  experience  can  be  formed.  But  it 
18  in  a  moral  view  that  the  practice  is  here  recommended,,  and 
it  should  be  performed  with  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality. 
Let  no  self-deception  be  permitted  in  tlie  retrospiect;  and  if 
efrrors,  either  of  omission  or  commission,  are  discovered,  it 
behoves  that  they  should  be  brought  j&irly  and  fully  to  the 
mental  view«  Regrets  may  follow,  but  criminality  will  thus 
be.  obviated.  For  good  intentions,  and  tlie  imperfection  of 
human  skill,  which  cannot  anticipate  the  knowledge  that  events 
alone  disclose,  will  sufficiently  justify  what  is  past,  provided 
the  failure  be  made  conscientiously  subservient  to  future  wis- 
'dom  and  rectitude  in. professional  conduct. 

The  opportunities  which  a  physician,  not  unfrequently 
enjoys,  of  promoting  and  strengthening  the  good  resolutions 
of  bi^  patients,  suffering  under  the  consequences  of  vicious 
conduct,  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  And  his  counsels,  or 
even  re93tonstrances,  will  give  satisfaction,  not  disgust,  if  they 
be  conducted  with  politeness;  and  evince  a  genuine  love  of 
virtue,  accompanied  by  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

The  observance  of  the  sabbath  is  a  duty  to  which  medical 
men  are  bound,  so  &r  as  is  compatible  with  the  urgency  of  the 
cases  under  their  charge*  Visits  may  often  be  made  witli 
sufficient  convenience  and  benefit,  either  before  the  hours  of 
going  to  church,,  or  during  the  intervals  of  public  worship. 
And  in  many  chronic  ailments,  the  sick,  together  with  their 
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attendants,  are  qualified  to  participate  in  tke  social  offices  of 
religion ;  and  should  not  be  induced  to  forego  this  important 
privilege,  by  the  expectation  of  a  call  from  their  physician  or 
surgeon* 

A  physician  who  is  advancing  in  years,  yet  unconscious  of 
any  decay  in  his  faculties,  may  occasionally  experience  some 
change  in  the  wonted  confidence  of  his  friends^  Batientsr  who 
before  trusted  solely  to  his  care  and  skill,  may  now  request 
that  he  will  join  in  consultation,  perhaps  with  a  younger  coad- 
jutor. It  behoves  him  to  admit  this  change  without  dissatis- 
faction or  fastidiousness,  regarding  it  as  no  mark  of  disrespect ; 
but  as  the  exercise  of  a  just  and  reasonable  privilege  in  those 
by  whom  he  is  employed.  The  junior  practitioner  may  well 
be  ^supposed  to  have  more  ardour  than  he  possess^^  in  die 
treatment  of  diseases ;  to  be  bolder  in  the  exhibition  of  new 
medicines,  and  disposed  to  administer  old  ones  in  doses  of 
greater  efficacy.  And  this  union  of  enterpri^^e  with  caution, 
and  of  fervour  with  coolness,  may  promote  the  successfal 
management  of  a  difficult  and  protracted  case.  Left  the 
medical  parties,  therefore,  be  studious  to  conduct  themselves 
towards  each  other  with  candour  and  impartiality ;  co-opera- 
ting by  mutual  concessions  in  the  benevolent  discharge  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

The  commencement  of  that  period  of  senescence  when  it 
becomes  incumbent  on  a  physician  to  decline  the  offices  of  his 
profession  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  and  the  decision  on  so 
nice  a  point  must  be  left  to  the  moral  discretion  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  one  grown  old  in  the  useful  and  honourable 
exercise  of  the  healing  art  may  continue  to  ertjoy,  and  justly 
to  enjoy,  the  unabated  confidence  of  the  public^.  And  whilst 
exempt,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  the  privations  aind 
infirmities  of  age,  •he  is  under  indispensable  obligations  to 
apply  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  most  efficient  way 
to  (jie  benefit  of  mankind.  For  the  possession  of  powers  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  wifl  of  our  Creator  concerning'  their 
practical  direction.  But,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the 
bodily  and  mental  vigour  must  be  expected  to  decay  progres- 
sively, though  perhaps  slowly,  after  iJie  meridian  of  life  is  past. 
As  age  advances,  therefijre,  a  physician  should,  from  time  to 
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time,  scrutiiuze  impardaUy  the  state  of  liis  faculties,  that  he 
may  detennine,  bona  fide^  the  precise  degree  in  which  he  is 
qualified  to  execute  the  active  and  multifarious  offices  of  his 
profession.  And  whenever  he  becomes  conscious  that  his 
memory  presents  to  him  with  faintness  those  analc^ies  on 
which  medical  reasoning  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  are 
founded ;  that  diffidence  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  per- 
plexes his  judgment ;  that,  from  a  deficiency  in  the  acuteness 
of  his  senses,  he  finds  himself  less  able  to  distinguish  signs,  or 
to  prognosticate  events;  he  should  at  once  resolve,  though 
others  perceive  not  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  to 
sacrifice  every  consideration  of  &me  or  fortune,  and  to  retire 
from  the  engagements  of  business.  To  the  surgeon  under 
similar  circumstances  this  rule  of  conduct  is  stiU  more  neces- 
sary. For  the  energy  of  the  understanding  often  subsists 
much  longer  than  the  quickness  of  eye-sight,  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  steadiness  of  hand,  which  are  essential  to  the 
skilful  performance  of  operations.  Let  both  the  physician  and 
surgeon  never  forget,  that  their  professions  are  public  trusts, 
properly  rendered  lucrative  whilst  they  fulfil  them ;  but  which 
they  are  bound,  by  honour  and  probity,  to  relinquish  as  soon 
as  they  find  themselves  unequal  to  their  adequate  and  fiiithful 
execution. 


SECTION    III. 

Of  the  Conduct  of  Physicians  towards  Apothecaries, 

In  the  present  state  of  physic,  in  this  country,  where  the 
profession  is  properly  divided  into  three  distinct  branches,  a 
connection  peculiarly  intimate  subsists  between  the  physician 
and  the  apothecary;  and  various  obligations  necessarily  result 
from  it.  On  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  fidelity  of  the  apotke- 
caxy  depend,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  reputation, 
the  success,  and  usefulness  of  the  physician.  As  these 
qualities,  therefore,  justly  claim  his  attention  and  eneourag^^ 
ment,  the  possessor  of  them  merits  his  respect  and  patroni^. 

The  apothecary  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  precursor 
of  the  physician ;   and  being  acquainted  with  the  rise  and 
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progress  of  the  disease,  with  the  hereditary  constitution, 
habits,  and  disposition  of  the  patient,  he  may  furnish  very 
important  information.  It  is  in  general,  therefore,  expedient, 
and  when  health  or  life  are  at  stake  expediency  becomes  a 
moral  duty,  to  confer  with  the  apothecary  before  any  decisive 
plan  of  treatment  is  adopted;  to  hear  his  account  of  the 
malady,  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  administered,  of  the 
effects  produced  by  them,  and  of  his  whole  experience  con- 
cerning the  juvantia  and  laedentia  in  the  case.  Nor  should 
the  future  attendance  of  the  apothecary  be  superseded  by  the 
physician :  for  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour,  judgment,  and  pro- 
priety of  behaviour,  he  will  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
tlirough  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  by  his  attention  to 
varjring  sjrmptoms ;  by  the  enforcement  of  medical  directions ; 
by  obviating  misapprehensions  in  the  patient,  or  his  femily; 
by  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  physician ;  and  by  being 
at  all  times  an  easy  and  friendly  medium  of  communication. 
To  subserve  these  important  purposes,  the  physician  should 
occasionally  make  his  visits  in  conjunction  with  the  apothecary, 
and  regulate  by  circumstances  the  frequency  of  such  inter- 
views :  for  if  they  be  often  repeated,  little  substantial  aid  can 
be  expected  from  the  {^othecary,  because  he  will  have  no 
intelligence  to  offer  which  does  not  fall  under  the  observation 
of  the  physician  himself;  nor  any  opportunity  of  executing 
his  peculiar  trust,  without  becoming  burthensome  to  the 
patient  by  multiplied  calls,  and  unseasonable  assiduity. 

This  amicable  intercourse  and  co-operation  of  the  physician 
and  apothecary,  if  conducted  with  the  decorum  and  attention 
to  etiquette,  which  should  always  be  steadily  observed  by 
professional  men,  will  add  to  the  authority  of  the  one,  to  the 
respectability  of  the  other,  and  to  the  usefulness  of  both. 
The  patient  will  find  himself  the  object  of  watchful  and  un- 
remittiiig  care,  and  will  experience  that  he  is  connected  with 
his  physipiaiiy  not  only  personally,  but  by  a  sedulous  repre- 
sentative and  coadjutor.  The  apothecary  will  regard  the  free 
conpemnication  of  the  physician  as  a  privilege  and  mean  of 
impi^avement ;  he  will  have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  cucative  plans  pursued';  and  his  honour  and  reputati^on 
will  be-  directly  involved  in  the  purity  and  ex^Ilence  of  the 
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medicines  dispensed,  and  in  the  skill  and  care  with  whjudi  tbey 
are  compounded. 

The  duty  and  responsilMlity  of  the  physician,  however,  ase 
so  intimately  connected  with  these  points,  that  bo  dependence 
(HI  the  probity  of  the  apodiecary  should  prevent  the  occasional 
inspection  of  the  drugs,  which  he  prescribes.  In  London,  Uie 
law  not  only  authorizes,  but  enjoins  a  stated  examination  of 
the  simple  and  compound  medicines  kept  in  tbe  shops.  And 
the  policy  that  is  just  and  reasonable  in  the  metropolis,  must 
be  proportionally  so  in  every  provincial  town  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Nor  will  any  respectable  apothecary  object  to  this 
necessary  oiEce,  when  performed  with  delicacy,  and  at  season^ 
able  times;  since  his  reputation  and  emolument  will  be 
increased  by  it,  probable  in  the  exact  ratio,  thus  ascertained, 
of  professional  merit  and  integrity. 

A  physician  called  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  country,  should 
not  only  be  minute  in  his  directions,  but  should  Gommunicale 
to  the  apothecary  the  particular  view,  whidi  he  takes  of  the 
case;  that  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  afterwairds  pursued 
with  precision  and  steadiness;  and  that  the  apothecary  may 
use  the  discrotioDary  power  committed  to  him,  with  as  litde 
deviation  as  possible  from  the  general  plan  prescribed.  To  so 
valuable  a  class  of  men  as  the  country  apothecaries,  great 
attention  and  respect  is  due.  And  as  they  are  the  guardians 
of  health  durough  large  districts,  no  opportunities  should  be 
neglected  of  promoting  their  improvement,  or  contributing  to 
their  stock  of  knowledge,  either  by  the  loan  of  books,  the 
direction  of  their  studies,  or  by  unreserved  infonnation  on 
medical  subjects.  When  such  occasions  present  themselves, 
the  maxim  of  our  judicious  poet,  is  strictly  true,  ^^  the  worst 
avarice  is  that  of  sense."  For  practical  improvements  usually 
originate  in  towns,  and  often  remain  unknown  or  disregarded 
in  situations,  where  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  have  little  inter- 
course, and  where  sufficient  authority  is  wanting  to  sanction 
innovation* 

It  has  been  observed,  by  a  political  and  moral  writer  of 
great  authority,  that  ^^apothecaries'  profit  is  become  a  i>ye- 
w^,  denoting  something  unconmotonly  extravagant  This 
great  apparent  profit,  however,  is  frequently  no  more  than  the 
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reasoimbie  wages  of  labour.  The  skill  of  an  apothecau*y)  is  a 
much  nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  of  any  artificer 
whatever;  and  the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  him  is  of  much 
greater  importance.  He  is  the  physician  of  the  poor  in  all 
cases,  and  of  the  rich  when  the  distress  or  danger  is  not  very 
great.  His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  suitable  to  his  sldll 
and  his  trust,  and  it  arises  generally  from  the  price  at  whiek 
he  sells  his  drugs.  But  the  whole  drugs  which  the  best 
employed  apothecary,  in  a  large  market  town,  vriU  sell  in  a 
year,  may  not,  perhaps,  cost  him  above  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
Though  he  should  sell  them,  therefore,  for  three  or  four  hun^ 
dred,  or  a  thousand  per  cent  profit,  this  may  frequently  be  no 
more  than  the  reasonable  wages  of  his  labour  charged,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  ehai^e  them,  upon  t^e  price  of  his 
drugs. 

Physicians  are  sometimes  requested  to  visit  the  patients  of 
^  apothecary,  in  his  absence.  Compliance,  in  such  cases, 
should  always  be  refused,  when  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
consnltatioii  of  the  medjoal  man  usually  employed  by  the  sick 
person,  or  his  family.  It  would  be  for  the  interest  and  honour 
of  the  faculty  to  have  this  practice  altogedie't  interdicted. 
Physicians  are  the  only  proper  substitutes  for  pliysioiaiis;  sur- 
geons for  surgeons ;  and  apothecaries  for  apothecaries. 

When  the  aid  of  a  physician  is  required,  the  apothecary  to 
the  fiimily  is  frequently  called  upon  to  reeommend  cme.  It 
will  then  behove  him  to  learn  fully  whether  the  patient  oc  his 
finends  have  any  preference  or  partiality;  and  this  he  ought 
to  consult,  if  it  lead  not  to  an  improper  choice.  For  the 
maxiDft  of  CelsuB  is  strictly  applicable  on  sttek  an  occasion; 
Ubi  par  scientia,  mellor  est  amicus  medicus  quam  extraneus. 
But  if  the  pfu-ties  concerned  be  entirely  indififerent,  the  apothe- 
cary is  bound  to  decide  according  to  bis  best  judgment,  with  a 
conscientious  and  exclusive  regard  to  the  good  of  the  person, 
for  whom  he  is  commissioned  to  act  It  is  not  even  sufficient 
that  he  selects  the  person  on  whom,  in  sickness,  he  reposes  his 
own  trust;  for  in  this  case,  friendship  justly  gives  prepon- 
derancy ;  because  it  may  be  supposed  to  excite  a  degree  of 
seal  and  attention,  whick  might  overbidance  superior  science 
or  abilities.     Without  any  regard  to  any  personal,  fiunily,  or 
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professional  connections,  he  should  recommend  the  physician 
whom  he  conscientiously  believes,  all  circumstances  considered, 
to  be  best  qualified  to  accomplish  the  recovery  of  the  patient 

In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  city  of  London,  be- 
nevolent institutions  have  been  lately  formed,  for  providing 
funds  to  relieve  the  widows  and  children  of  apothecaries,  and 
occasionally  also  members  of  the  profession,  who  become  indi^ 
gent.  Such  schemes  m«rit  die  sanction  and  encouragement 
of  every  liberal  physician  and  surgeon.  And  were  they  thus 
extended,  their  ud^^lness  would  be  greatly  increased,  said 
their  permanency  almost  wiA  certainty  secured.  Medical 
subscribers,  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  admits 
ted,  if  they  (fffer  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  qualifications. 
One  comprehensive  establishment  seems  to  be  more  eligifaie 
than  many  on  a  smaller  scale.  For  it  would  be  conducted 
with  superior  dignity,  regularity,  and  efficiency;  widi  fewer 
obstacles  from  interest,  prejudice,  or  rivalship ;  with  consider- 
able saving  in  the  aggregate  of  time,  trouble,  and  expeiice  ;■ 
with  more  accuracy  in  the  calculations,  relative  to  its  funds ; 
and,  consequently,  with  the  utmost  practicable  extension  of  its 
dividends.  Dr.  Percival  recommends  the  formation  of  district 
dispensaries,  iind,  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  Farmkig  of 
Parishes  by  surgeons,  a  practicable  plan,  now  acted  on  in 
Warwickshire,  for  superseding  that  wretched  modcery  of 
medical  aid,  called  "  Parish  Doctoring,"  by  District  Infir- 
maries, is  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  Phelan,  of  Clonmell,  proposeis  to  establish  distriet:  in- 
firmaries and  dispensaries  in  Ireland,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  4(^,000  inhabitants,  and  tiiat  each  ou^t  to  be  at^ 
tended  by  a  p^bysiciam,  surgeon,  smd  reside t  apothecary^  as  In 
the  English  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  (On  the  Medical 
Charities  of  Ireland,  18Sd.) 

The  Commissioners  of  the  New  Ppdr  Law  A^t  of  i^^ 
have  divided  several  parishes  into  unions,  and  appoint  the 
lowest  medical  bidders,  however  young  and  inexperienced,  as 
medical  officers.  The  average  pay  allowed  is  half-a-crown  a 
head;  but  in  cases  of  cholera,  or  other  epidemics,  the  pay  is 
only  allowed  for  a  certain  number  ef  side,  aad  the  rest  are  to 
be  attended  for  nothing !  This  Act  must  be  amended  speedily, 
as  it  is  most  injurious  to  the  sick  poor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AMERICAN    MEDICAL   ETHICS. 

Professional  Reputation. 

The  following  description  of  .professional  reputation  was 
published  by  Dr.  Godman,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology in  Ratter's  Medical  CoUege  in  182d,  and  is  so  graphic 
and  admirable,  that  I  am  induced  to  copy  it.  This  essay  was 
read,  by  appointment,  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  So^ 
ciety,  Feb.  8,  1886,  and  is  extracted  from  a  volume,  iatitled, 
"  Addresses  delivered  on  Various  Occasions.  By  John  D. 
Grodman,  M.D.,  &c.,"  and  politely  sent  to  me.  It  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  place  American  Medical  Ethics  before 
British  readers. 

Our  profession  is  coeval  with  the  distresses  and  sufferings 
of  the  human  race,  and  its  respectability  is  as  universal  as  the 
benefits  it  is  capable  of  conferring,  when  rightly  administered 
—those  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  having  always 
been  ta<Htly  considered  by  their  feUow-^men,  as  beings  pecu- 
liarly set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  worthy  of  an 
estimation,  not  conceded  to  persons  employed  in  merely 
secular  aflairs.*  The  real  excellent  and  usefulness  of  onr 
art — when  worthily  practised — ^has  always  tended  to  increase 
the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  public;  and^  if  medicine 
have  not  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  and  inmiunity  from 
censure,  equal  to  its  venerable  age  and  importance  to  society, 
this  results  from  circumstances,  which,  however  they  may 
have 'injured,  are  entirely  extrinsic  to  the  profession. 

*  ^^£1  xaedico,.en.fiQ,  que  es  medico^  es  digno  de  grande  «stimacion, 
porque  es  el  conducto  por  donde  Dios  embia  <i  los  enfermos  vn  bieu 
tan  precioso  como  la  salud:  es  el  instrumenlo  de  que  vsa  la  mano  de 
Dios  para  hazer  el  mayor  de  los  bienes  corporales,  y  es  en  la  tierra 
como  vfia  cosa  soberana,  qoe  se  alkda  hatiendo  vidas."—  Don  luan  de 
ZabaieUtr. 
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Yet  our  usefnl  and  excellent  science  presents  a  great  num- 
ber of  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  her  votaries,  which  are  only 
to  be  surmounted  by  well-directed  and  most  persevenng 
efforts.  A  mistake  made  in  the  outset,  may  exert  its  prejudi- 
cial influence  on  the  whole  of  your  subsequent  course ;  there- 
fore it  is  desirable,  that  your  principles  and  views  should  be 
both  early  and  correctly  formed. 

The  members  of  our  profession  are  subjected  to  many 
temptations  from  ambition,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  resisted. 
Few,  perhaps  none  of  us,  are  willing  to  look  upon  our  art  as 
a  mere  mode  of  obtaining  subsistence,  whatever  be  our  situa-* 
tions.  We  hope  to  gain  a  reputation,  or  fame,  by  the  exer^ 
cise  or  improvement  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  unseen,  but  ever 
operative  cause,  which  urges  us  forward  in  our  variously 
deviating  careers.  This  desire  of  feme — this  hungering  after 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  our  species — this 
wish  to  be  singled  out  and  placed  above  the  great  mass  of  out 
fellow-creatures — is  a  perfectly  natural  feeling,  and  of  kin 
to  immortality.  To  this  cause  we  are  indebted  for  the  noblest 
exertions  of  human  genius ;  it  was  this  feeling  which  incited 
all  the  great. of  former  days  to  the  actions  which  still  live  on 
the  page  of  history ; — ^and  the  same  breath  will  continue  to 
enkindle  from  their  ashes,  fires  which  shall  warm,  cherish,  and 
enlighten,  universal  society. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  &me,  between  which  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  know  the  distinctions.  The  first,  and  only  excelt- 
l^nt,  is  that  which  tempts  the  wise  and  good  man  to  become 
great;  whose  influence  is  not  only  f^lt  during  the  existence 
of  the  possessor,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  holy  light,  undinunedi 
and  undiminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  This  fame  19  built 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  usefulness,  genuine  worth,  and  hig^ 
desert  Its  growth  is  not  rapid,  but  its  maturity  is  perfect; 
at  first,  it  is  the  applause  of  those  who  are  emphatieBlly 
called  ^^the  few;*'  it  is  not  gained  until  many  privations  and 
toils  have  been  endured ;  yet,  like  the  ascendii^  sun,  it  sotely 
attains  a  meridian  altitude,  and  disperses  by  the  potency  of  its 
irradiations,  all  clouds  which  would  obscure  or  intercept  its 
brightness. 

The  other  kind  of  &une,  is  ^^  base,  common,  and  p<^ular." 
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it  is  nevfir  tbe  result  of  great  intellectual  exertion — often  it 
is  produced  by  acddent,  and  it  frequently  is  awarded  to  great 
vice.  At  first,  it  may  appear  bright  and  dazzling ;  but  this 
light  is  the  phosphorescent  gleam  ho>rering  over  putrefying 
substances,  compared  with  the  intense,  steady,  and  sun*-]ike 
ray  of  diat  first  mentioned.  This  second  fame,  is  the  ctamo^ 
rous  plaudit  of  the  deceived  or  ignorant  crowd ;  it  is  sustained 
solely  by  the  breath  of  the  vulgar  herd,  and  would  sink  for 
ever  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 

The  &une  tiiat  you  should  desire  to  win,  is  that  whidi 
rewards  die  exertions  of  generous  and  virtuous  min<b.  But, 
you  should  not  only  feel  the  proper  emulation — you  must  be 
aware  of  tlie  best  mode  of  attaining  your  object.  Let  the 
intellectual  capacity  be  what  it  may,  or  die  impulse  of  ambi- 
taoo  never  so  strong,  much  time  may  be  wasted  in  ill-directed 
and  desultory  efforts,  without  the  proper  training  and  prepara*- 
tion ;  even  giant  strength  may  be  rendered  worse  than  useless, 
for  want  of  skill  to  direct  its  exertions. 

A  first  requisite  to  your  success,  is  a  good  education, 
concerning  the  best  mode  of  gaining  which,  wise  men  have 
differed  in  opinion.  As  the  great  object  is  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  stock  it  with  images,  and  train  it  to  habits  of  investiga- 
tion and  sound  reasoning,  ^<a  classical  education''  may  be 
stated,  as  of  the  various  modes,  one  of  the  best  adapted  for 
the  discipline  and  developement  of  the  intellectual  powers 
Of  this  education  we  consider  the  study  of  those  languages, 
whence  not  only  our  technical  phrases,  but  our  mother  tongue 
itself  are  derived,  as  a  most  essential  and  vitally  important 

in  sp6akii1g  thus,  we  are  conscious  of  advancing  an  opinion 
directly  opposed  to  notions  which,  of  late,  are  becoming  very 
general  and  fashionable.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  declaim 
|tgl^it][st  the  ancient  languages,  than  to  learn  and  employ  them; 
"m  to  the  indolent,  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  demolish  a  noble 
4?difice,  than  to  erect  even  a  comfortable  shed. 
'  •  The  correctness  of  the  opinion  we  have  advanced,  is  not 
'■  duppoFted  by  assertion  merely :  it  will  bear  close  examination 
— ^and  equally  resist  the  subtilties  of  sophistry,  or  the  ruder 
sliodk$  of  ignorance.     Other  prepamtory  branches  of  educa- 
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tion  have  tlieir  specific  value :  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  the 
mind  is  sobered,  sharpened^  subtilized — taught  to  abstract 
itself  and  become  concentrated  on  a  point :  to  reach  out  and 
grasp  the  almost  inconceivable  combinations  of  numbers,  or 
the  ineffiible  extensions  of  i^ace.  But  it  is  with  man  that 
physicians  have  to  do — in  all  his  varieties — his  excellence,  his 
errors,  and  his  sufferings ;  it  is  with  the  hidden  springs  of  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  our  race  that  we  wish  to  become 
acquainted;  it  is  with  the  de£Bu;ed,  not  destroyed,  image  of 
the  Creator,  that  we  are  to  be  continually  engaged.  We 
cannot  comprehend  man  better,  than  by  understanding  the 
manner  in  which  he  communicates  his  sensations  and 
wishes  to  those  around  him ;  learning  from  the  context  of 
his  thoughts  and  modes  of  expression,  the  nature  of  the  mind 
whence  they  spring;  and  having  gained  thus  much,  become 
better  able  to  make  ourselves  and  our  profession  more  useful 
and  acceptable. 

We  can  neither  acquire  nor  impart  knowledge,  without  the 
use  of  words.  These,  however  imperfect,  are  the  signs  of 
our  ideas ;  hence,  he  who  is  acquiring  a  language — ^if  taught 
aright — ^is,  at  the  same  time,  accumulating  a  vast  store  of 
objects  for  the  future  exercise  of  his  intellect,  and  is  also  form-* 
ing  habits  of  reflection  and  discrimination  rarely  to  be  attained 
in  any  other  way. 

Independent  of  other  advantages,  the  language  of  Judea^ 
Greece,  and  Rome,  are  particularly  worthy  of  regard,  as  con- 
taining the  most  sublime  exertions  of  genius — ^the  most  valu* 
able  body  of  truth — and,  moreover,  as  being  the  fountains, 
whence  the  now  widely  flowing  streams  of  knowledge  gushed 
forth  to  animate  and  adorn  the  world,  after  the  prolonged^  and 
dreary  periods  of  its  cheerless  gloom.  In  the  tongue  first 
mentioned,  we  see  language  in  its  ancient  and  origiiml  form, 
venerable  alike  for  its  simplicity  and  force.  By  it  are  we 
instructed  of  the  origin  of  our  race,  and  the  commencement 
of  human  society.  In  the  Greek,  we  see  language  refined 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  are  furnished,  through  it,  with 
models  in  abnost  every  exercise  of  human  intellect  It  is  not 
only  the  tongue  by  which  the  invaluable  observations  of  the 
primitive  father  of  our  science  are  preserved;  but  we  have  also 
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delivered  to  us,  in  the  same  language,  the  words  of  Him  "who 
spoke  as  never  man  spake/'  In  the  Latin  tongue^  we  have  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  intellectual  gratification;  it  is, 
moreover,  the  true  language  of  science — ^the  ideas  attached  to 
the  words  being  fixed,  and  freed  from  the  mutations  to  which 
a  living  language  must  always  be  subject — it  is  the  key  to  a 
great  number  of  living  dialects,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  body 
and  substance  of  our  own  tongue,  and  constitutes,  along  with 
the  Greek,  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  language  consecrated 
to  the  use  of  our  profession.  Hence,  those  who  enter  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  without  having  learned  either  of  these 
languages,  necessarily  meet  with  numerous  difficulties,  which 
the  instructed  have  not  to  ^icounter;  and,  even  with  the  most 
assiduous  attention,  a  large  amount  of  their  professional  read- 
ing must  remain  unintelligible. 

Opposers  of  classical  education  object,  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  learning,  might  be  more 
p-oiitably  employed,  as  if  the  student  were  not  learning  to 
think  and  judge  correctly ;  at  the  same  time,  filling  his  mind 
with  ideas,  and  becoming  well  versed  in  the  history  and 
characters  of  men.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  any  or  all 
of  these  languages  may  be  studied  while  the  memory  is 
vigorously  retentive  and  the  judgment  unformed.  The 
exercise  afforded  by  such  studies,  developes  every  faculty  of 
the  mind;  the  memory  is  replete  with  words,  and  if  tlie 
studies  be  correctly  pursued,  tlie  mind  becomes  aoquiainted 
with  the  things  to  which  they  relate ;  tiie  habit  of  patiently 
investigating,  and  understanding  the  philosophy  of  modes 
of  expression,  teaches  proper  care,  aftd  gives  us  greater  skill 
in  our  own  language;  and  the  attention  is  awakened  to  itff- 
true  value  and  meaning,  whieh  otherwise  might  be  neglected 
from  habit.* 

*  Ijq  urgiiig  th^  importance  and  necessity  of  dafisical  learning  to  those  • 
(iestined  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  it  is  no  part  of  my  intenti^on  t9 
state,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  languages  are  most  generally  taught 
is  either  the  best  or  even  the  true  one.  It  is  but  too  common  to  ascribe 
the  faults  of  teachers  to  the  thing  taught;'  to  prejudge  and  condemn 
an  onexplored  region,  because  the  ways  leading  thereto  chance  to  b^ 
foul*  , ,  • 
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You  may  inquire  how  die  acquisition  of  suck  knowledge  is 
to  assist  you  in  becoming  distinguisked  in  your  profession  ? 
Tke  answer  is  easy ;  notlung  is  more  essential  to  the  suoeess 
of  a  pkysician,  tkan  a  &ality  of  communicating  kis  owii 
sentiments,  as  well  as  of  understanding  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  consult  him.  He  must  approach  persons  of  every  rank 
in  society,  and  commune  with  every  variety  of  intellect. 
Possessing  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  language — ^fiiUy 
acquainted  with  the  true  value  aiid  nature  of  his  own,  which 
is  derived  from  various  other  tongues — he  is  always  prepared; 
whether  by  speech  or  writing,  he  addresses  those  witli 
whom  he  is  concerned  successfully,  because  he  is  sure  of 
making  his  wishes  or  opinions  plain  and  intelligible  to  all. 
Classic  learning  has  another  influence,  not  less  powerful 
or  beneficial,  on  the  human  mind.  The  books,  wkich  skould 
be  studied,  continually  present  the  most  exeellent  sentiments 
and  morals,  conveyed  in  the  most  refined  style;  and  tke 
superiority  of  such  refinement  over  coarseness  and  vulgarity, 
wiU  imperceptibly  lead  the  student  to  an  habitual  imitation  of 
them.  The  virtues  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  the  truly  great,  will  invite  to  a  similarity  of  behaviour; 
while  the  conduct  of  an  elegant  scholar,  will  be  a  perpetual 
recommendation  to  the  intelligence  and  acquirements  of  the 
physician. 

Every  commender  of  the  learning  we  have  spoken  o^ 
exposes  kimself  to  the  charge  of  being  prejudiced,  or  having 
too  much  veneration  for  mere  antiquity.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  disprove  such  an  unfounded  accusation,  let  us  employ 
the  words  of  a  celebrated  author  on  the  same  subject.  ^^  I 
have,"  say&  he,^^'a  great  reverence  for  posterity;  nor  do  I 
think  ligktly  of  the  learned  men  of  the  present  day.  There 
are  many,  I  know,  who  adorn  our  age,  who  would  have 
ornamented  any  period ;  yet  among  the  whole  number,  I  have 
not  known  one  who  did  not  cultivate  and  honour  ancient 
learning,  whose  wisdom  was  not  similar  to  that  of  the  ancients, 
or  who  did  not  admire  and  observe  their  precepts ;  from  which, 
in  proportion  as  you  depart,  you  wander  from  nature  and 
truth."* 

*  "'  Magna  interim  ducor  Posteritatis  rererentia :  non  ideo  tamen  minoris  ^ 
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Many  of  the  yannger  members  of  the  society  now  present, 
are,  ere  long,  to  receive  the  honours  of  the  profession,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  diligence  and  faithfulness  as  students,  and 
will  then  be  preparing  to  take  their  stand  among  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  health.  The  boisterous  sea  of  the  worid 
IS  attended  with  comparatively  few  dangers,  to  those  who  have 
not  trifled  away  their  time,  and  who  set  forth  under  the  guid- 
ance of  correct  principles.  Though  you  know  not  in  what 
haven  you  may  ultimately  cast  anchor,  the  possession  of  a 
sound  moral  and  professional  education,  will  insure  your 
safety  through  all  the  turbulence  you  may  be  exposed  to, 
during  your  voyage.' 

The  greatest  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  when  you  com- 

'  mence  your  efforts  for  professional  distinction,  is  impatience 
and  instability  of  purpose.  It  will  be  wrong  in  you  to  antici- 
pate that  business  can,  in  any  situation,  immediately  follow 
your  annunciation  of  being  ready  to  receive  it,  more  especi- 

.  ally,  where  you  are  to  meet  with  competition  from  a  member 

sestimo  doctos  viros  qui  kodie  Tivunt ;  multi  sunt  fateor,  qui  seculum  nes- 
trum  exornaat,  qui  priora  potuiss^it  exornare ;  in  quibus  tamen  ne  unum, 
quidem  novi,  qui  non  honoret  et  colat  antiques,  cui  non  idem  quod  illis 
sapiat,  aut  qui  eorum  prscepta  non  observe! ;  unde  quantum  aberraveris, 
tantum  ab  ipsa  natura.  et  Teritate  discesseris.  [Neque  verear  confirmare, 
non  esse  difficilius  sine  luce  oculis  objecta  perspicere,  quam  soUdam  laudem 
adipisci  et  ingeninm  excolere,  aliis  rationibus  quam  quas  Graeci  et  Romani 
noMs  prtBscripserunt"] — And.  Dacjer.* 

The  following  observations  of  the  learned  Harris,  on  this  subject,  may 
be  offered  in  support  of  what  Dacier  has  advanced  above.  *'To  be  compe- 
tently skilled  in  the  ancient  languages,  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  insupera- 
ble pains ;  the  very  progress  itself  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resembles 
a  jottTfiiey  through  some  pleasant  country,  where  every  mile  we  advance 
ndw  charms  arise.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar  as  a  gamester,  or 
many  other  chaara^ters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same  application, 
the  same  quantity  of  habiti  will  fit  us  for  one  as  for  the  other.  And  as  to 
those  who  tell  us,  with  an  aii  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it  is  men,  not  books, 
we  must  study,  to  become  knowing ;  this  I  have  always  remarked,  from 
repeated  experience,  to  be  the  common  consolation  and  language  of  dunces. 
They  belter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright  examples,  whose  transoen- 
dant'  abilities,  without  the  common  helps,  have  been  sufficient,  of  them- 
selves, to  great  and  important  ends  But,  alas !  '  Decepit  exemplar,  vitiis 
imitabile.' " — Hermes. 
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of  the  profesBion  already  established.  The  first  half-year  af 
a  young  physician's  residence  in  a  strai^e  place,  is  the  moet 
trying  part  of  his  probation;  for,  should  he  mistake  fewness 
of  calls  for  neglect  of  his  merits,  or  suppose  lliat  he  will 
never  be  employed,  beeause  he  is  not  immediately  preferred 
to  another,  he  is  in  clanger  gI  becomii^  unsettled,  resiles^ 
neglectful  of  his  books,  society,  and  acquidntances,  ihi»  sac* 
rificing  the  very  means  of  his  eventual  success.  If,  however, 
we  recdlect  how  much  people  are  prejudiced  by  education  and 
habit,  we  shall  find  no  fimk  with  them  for  not  employing  a 
stranger  on  his  first  arrival,  neither  should  we  suppose  their 
prejudices  to  be  immoveably  fixed.  A  proper  degree  of 
patience,  and  an  improvement  of  those  importunities  that  are 
every  where  presented  of  winning  confidence,  will,  in  no  long 
time,  yield  us  that  opening,  which  is  the  great  requisite  to 
future  profit  and  eminence.  Wherever  we  attempt  to  estab- 
lish ourselves — except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
— some  time  must  be  passed  in  acquiring  the  confidence  of 
those  around  us,  by  the  recommendations  of  our  friends,  by 
our  own  deportment,  and  the  event  of  such  cases  as  may  be 
incidentally  thrown  into  our  hands.  However  unimportant 
any  such  particulars  of  conduct  may  individually  appear,  they 
are  of  great  moment  collectively  viewed;  as  every  circum- 
stance in  the  appearance,  conversation,  and  character,  of  a 
newly-arrived  physician,  is  of  deep  interest  to  those  among 
whom  he  wishes  to  remain. 

It  will  be  unjustifiable  to  trust  your  success,  in  die  slightest 
degree,  to  acddent,  because  accident  has  occasionally  given 
currency  to  men  neither  remarkable  for  education,  talent,  nor 
judgment.  Accident  kaSi  at  times,  given  a  man  of  the  high- 
est merit  an  introduction  to  extensive  business ;  but  we  must 
never  forget,  that  accident  cannot  sustain  our  reputation,  nor 
minister  to  our  continued  success.  Our  greatest  care  must  be 
to  acquire  reputation  by  a  diKgent  cultivation  of  our  talents ; 
though  we  should  never  neglect  to  improve  any  accidental 
success,  in  all  honourable  ways,  to  forward  our  professional 
views.  If  a  character  for  skill  and  discernment  be  acquired 
suddenly,  we  must  not  attempt  to  increase  it,  by  endeavouring 
to  extend  this  reputation  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  possiUlity^ 
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Imt  hy  displaying 'new  instances  of  talent  and  intellectual 
strength,  thus  substantially  augment  oar  capital  of  feme. 
TJie  fortuitous  elevation  of  men  destitute  of  true  greatness  of 
<h«raeter,  is  almost  Bniversaliy  followed  by  reverses,  as  sudden 
^  severe  as  this  elevation  iiras  great  Tliis  is  frequently 
^semptified  in  the  fate  of  those  who  have  a  great  air«>biiilt 
reputation,  and  much  verbal  &me ;  who,  instead  of  modestly 
refusing  a  part  of  the  honours  proff^^red  them,  and  exerting 
themselves  0  prove  that  they  are  wortiiily  praised,  receive  the 
vthoie  as  no  more  than  their  right,  and  leave  their  admirers  in 
a*  short  time  to  discover,  that  their  extraordiimry  pretensions 
are  unfounded,  and  that  their  reputation  is  nothing 
better  than  the  gratuitous  oflkring  of  ilKjudging  and  partial 
friends. 

Next  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles'^  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  correct  n^ral  feeling,  tlie  young  physician  should 
most  rely  on  the  exercise  of  what  may  be  summed  up 
by  the  word  manners*  This  embraces  his  general  intercourse 
witii  society ;  in  which  he  should  display  that  habitual  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  which  results  from  correct  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  and  that  kind  attention  to  the  wishes,  prejudices, 
and  necessities  of  those  he  associates  with,  which  shows 
that  he  possesses  the  most  generous  and  elevated  feelings.  To 
be  accessible  and  attentive,  without  familiarity  or  cringing — 
to  be  mild,  gentle,  and  forbearing,  without  sinking  into  tame 
submissiveness — to  be  ever  ready  to  act  when  called  on,  with- 
out being  officious  or  intmsive-^and  to  do  full  jiNtice  to  all 
those  with  whom  he  is  professionally  concerned,  will  insure  a 
physician  a  degree  of  public  respect,  that  may  at  length 

♦  "  I  would  not  be  understood,  in  what  I  have  here  said,  or  may  have 
said  elsewhere,  to  undervalue  experiment,  whose  importance  and  utility  I 
freclf  acknowledge  in  the  mauj  curious  nostrums  and  choice  receipts  with 
which  it  has  enriched  the  arts  of  life.  Nay,  I  go  further--*!  hold  all  justi- 
fiable practice  in  every  kind  of  subject,  to  be  founded  in  experience,  which 
is  no  more  than  the  results  of  many  repeated  experiments.  But  I  must 
add,  withal,  that  the  man  who  acts  from  experience  alone,  though  he  acts 
ever  so  well,  is  but  an  empiric  or  qnack ;  and  that,  not  only  in  medicine, 
bat.  IB  every  other  subject "-^Iform'*  Hetmes,  352. 
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amount  almost  to  idolatry ;  filling  every  bosom  with  kindness 
towards  him,  and  every  mouth  with  his  praise. 

The  sagacious  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  rule  for  increasing 
our  knowledge,  and  insuring  conversation  with  all  sorts  of 
persons,  which  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  and 
one  mwe  positively  conducive  to  popularity  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  This  is,  to  learn  something  from  all  persons^  what- 
ever is  their  occupation,  when  we  chance  to  be  with  them ; 
this  is  always  to  be  accomplished  by  inciting  them  to  speak  of 
what  they  know*  As  every  man  is  better  acquainted  with  his 
own  business  than  we  can  possibly  be,  by  inducing  him  to 
converse  on  the  subject^  we  not  only  gain  some  valuable  ideas, 
but  we  win  his  regard  by  manifesting  an  interest  in  what  so 
peculiarly  interests  him.  By  adopting  this  method  of  Lord 
Bacon's,  you  need  never  suffer  from  tedium  in  the  company 
of  unlettered  men,  nor  need  you  in  the  slightest  degree  to  de- 
scend from  your  place,  while  judiciously  exciting  their  remarks. 
This  is  not  m^iely  applicable  to  your  intercourse  with  persons 
of  inferior  standing  in  society ;  the  most  learned,  refined,  and 
accomplished  men,  are  equally  pleased  to  find,  that  tlieir  pur- 
suitS)  avocations,  and  interests,  are  interesting  to  you.  You  may 
frequently  induce  such  persons  to  display  before  you^  a  stock  of 
knowledge  which  otherwise  would  have  been  ^vithheld,  and 
you  will  part  mutually  satisfied,  instead  of  being  in.  ignorance 
of,  or  prejudiced  against  each  other. 

This  rule  may  be  observed  with  the  utmost,  sincerity,  and 
without  the  slightest  approach  to  the  meanness  of  jQattery. 
The  information  thus  to  be  acquired,  will,  in  general,  be  fistr 
more  easy  of  attainment,  as  well  as  more  valuable,  than  can 
be  gathered  from  many  books;  and  you  w^ill,  at  the  same 
time,  be  forming  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  and  also  gain  friends.  Kindness,  uniformly  produces 
kindness ;  confidence  inspires  confidence.  If  we  examine 
ourselves,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  as  excitable  in  this  way  as 
others,  for  we  never  deliver  our  thoughts  with  more  force  and 
feeling,  than  when  we  reply  to  interrogations  on  subjects  in 
which  our  minds  are  most  deeply  engaged. 

In  all  your  intercourse  with  society,  as  well  as  in  all  your 
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thoughts  and  actions,  cultivate  an  Itabitaal  tenderness  of  regard 
for  TRUTH'.  By  this,  I  would  not  pretend  to  warn  you 
against  the  disgraee  of  falsehood  ;  but,  that  you  should  guard 
against  a  habit,  which  is  almost  as  common  as  the  humaa 
femily  is  nnmero™,  of  snffering  apparently  ha,mle»  exagge- 
rations  to  escape*  Truth  and  fidsehood,  like  ligfit  and  dajpk-" 
ness,  are  opposite  extremes — ^the  oiie  is  as  excellent  as  the 
other  is  base*  But  there  are  a  great'  many  aberrations  from 
truth,  which  the  wodddoes  not  consider  to  b^  absokriieiy  false ; 
as  there  are  many  deviations  from  honesty,  which,  by  a  similar 
laxity,  are  not  considered  as  positively  dishonourable  ?  If  my 
wishes  could  influence^  you  should  begin  your  career  with 
resolving  to  adhere  to  the  full  purity  of  truth,  and  the  perfect 
honourablenesss  of  honesty;  so  that  when  the  day  of  your 
success  arrivies,  you  may  look  bade  on  the  means,  by  which  it 
was  attained,  without  breathing  a  si^h  of  regret,  or  suffering 
one  blush  of  shame.* 

Our  profession'  has  long  been  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
^^  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  among  its 
members ;  and  unfortunately,  too  moch  of  the  charge  is  well-- 
founded. We  cannot  at  present  enter  into  an  inves<%ation 
of  the  causes  by  which  this  state  of  things  has  been  pro- 
duced, although  it  does  not  aiFect  the  profession  to  the  degvee 
which  persons  commonly  suppose^  f  To  lessen  this  evil,  aafid 
avoid  meriting  suck  an  accusatioB,  make  it  a  rale  never  to 

*  ^  Si  rectam  rationem  sequens,  id  quod  instat,  agas  (Hlige&ter,  fismiter, 
aequo  ammo,  neqae  iastitxito  negotio  alia  admijsceas,  6«d  taum  geoium  sin* 
oerum  conserves,  perinde  ac  si  jam  is  tibi  dimittendus  esset ;  atque  ita  si 
perseveres  nihil  expectans,  nihil  fugiens  sed  eo  quod  in  praesentia  secundum 
naturam  agis,  et  heroica  in  dictis  veritate  contentus;  bene  vives.'* — 
Marcus  Antoninus* 

f  "  Cievto  que  en  parte  meteoen  esta  peaa  k>s  buenos  medicos,  pues 
tienen  parte  de  culpa  de  que  se  itdmittu^  al  vso  de  lo^  nudidna  UuUot  kom- 
hret  que  no  eran  buenos  para  Albeitaries.  i  Porque  no  avian  de  reparar 
mucho  los  medicos  doctos,  los  de  la  primera  classe  a  quien  esta  comelido  el 
examen  de  todos  en  las  meritos  de  los  que  aprueban  ?  .  ^  Cosa  es  tan  sin 
precio  la  estimacion  del  arte  ?  ^  Cosa  es  de  tan  poca  importancia  la  i^alud 
de  los  hombres,  que  se  pueda  poner  en  las  manos  de  vnos  Echacantos  P  En 
fahdndo  la  estimacion  d  la  facultad,  /o/to-  vn  raotiw  fftamde  para  aprcn- 
derla." — De  Zabaleta. 

I  2 
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speak  of  a  professional  rival,  unless  you  can  speak  to  his 
advantage;  if  he  have  merit,  allow  him  the  whole  of  it,  ani' 
give  your  sentiments  of  his  talents  with  the  unaffected  ear- 
nestness of  truth.  Do  not  imagine  that  your  acknowledgment 
of  his  merits,  will  hide  his  defects,  or  obscure  your  own  good 
qualities.  Grant  that  he  adopts  a  contrary  course,  speaks  Dl 
of  you,  or  throws  out  insinuations  intended  to  be  prejudicial 
to  your  interests ; — ^tlien  is  your  triumph  complete.  Think 
you  that  men  will  not  contrast  his  mean  and  soulless  conduct, 
with  your  manly  and  honest  candour  ?  Think  you  that  he  will 
not  more  deeply  condemn  himself,  by  attempting  to  misrepre- 
sent you — that  society  will  not  visit  his  imgenerous  conduct 
on  his  own  head,  while  the  profession  silently  spurn  him  from 
their  confidence  ? 

Should  you  be  eminently  successful  after  others  have  failed, 
avoid  pushing  your  triumph  so  &r  as  to  wound  the  feelings 
and  outrage  the  pride  of  your  less  fortunate  competitorsi 
Your  succesi^  is  sufficient  for  you,  and  by  judicious  deport* 
ment,  you  may  compel  a  man  to  respect,  if  he  does  not 
esteem,  who  might  otherwise  cherish  against  you,  a  spirit  as 
stern  as  hate — as  inexorable  as  the  grave.  If,  after  such  suc- 
cess as  we  have  aUuded  to,  you  hear  of  disparaging  sugges* 
tions  made  against  you,  by  one  you  have  set  aside  or  over- 
shadowed, you  are  neither  obliged  to  know,  nor  resent  it;* 
you  would  owe  it  to  tlie  dignity  of  your  own  character,  to 
recollect  that  some  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  mortified 
feeling,  as  well  as  that  no  malicious  insinuations  can  stand 
against  the  daily  repetition  of  actions,  which  prove  you  exempt 
from  a  grovelling  and  miserably  irritable  disposition. 

That  you  will  not  attain  the  professional  elevation  you 
desire,  without  struggling  against  hosts  of  difficulties,  and 
encountering  every  degree  of  opposition,  is  most  certain.  It 
may  be,  that  the  iron  grasp  of  poverty,  for  a  considerable 
time,  will  impede  your  progress  and  enfeeble  your  efforts. 
Against  rivalry  and  opposition,  your  armour  of  principles  and 
determined  perseverance   will    afford    every    security,    and 

*  "  Ulciscendi  optima  ratio  est,  ne  similis  fias  ejus  qui  injuriani  fecit"— 
Mar.  Anton. 
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poverty  itself  may  be  made  to  minister  to  your  success,  by 
^^^^g^g  yo^  to  ^  display  of  your  noblest  powers.  *  Look  at 
the  men  of  talents  who  now  lead  the  van  of  our  profession, 
and  are  considered  as  its  ornaments.  Who  are  they  ?  Men 
born  tQ  fortune  and  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ?  No.  Men 
who  have  been  elevated  by  protection  and  patronage  ? — ^who 
liave  been  favoured  by  drcumstances,  or  raised  by  accident  ? 
No.  They  are,  most  frequently,  those  who  have  emerged 
from  poverty,  if  not  obscurity.  Many  of  them  have  been 
nursed  in  sorrow,  and  baptized  with  tears ; — ^they  have  pro- 
tected and  patronized  themselves,  until  the  great  and  power- 
ful have  become  proud  to  rank  as  their  friends ;  tliey  have 
made  the  very  circumstances,  which  superficial  observers  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  causes  of  their  elevation.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  talent,  of  genius,  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  difficulties ;  to  trample  the  opposition  of  malignant 
mediocrity  into  the  dust ;  and  gaining  its  merited  elevation,  to 
raise  the  profession  it  has  chosen  to  a  corresponding  degree  of 
eminence. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the 
society,  some  of  our  young  friends,  who  entered  on  the 
career  with  hopes  as  warm,  and  eyes  as  bright  as  ours,  have 
been  called  away  to  the  "  narrow  house,"  and  their  spirit- 
stirring  bustle  of  youthful  expectation,  has  been  exchanged 
for  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  tomb.f  While  we  sympathize 
with  such  as  mourn  over  youth  snatched  away  in  its  blooming 
-—and  warm  hopes  chilled  by  the  icy  hand  of  death ;  while  we 
sorrow  over  the  mental  anguish  of  those,  whose  far  distant 
parents  were  not  permitted  to  minister  to  their  last  earthly  wants, 
or  receive  their  dying  sighs — ^let  us  not  forget  to  be  thankful, 
that  we  are  still  spared  to  usefulness  and  virtue.     Yet  a  little 

*  "  Tales  excel^oris  animi  homines  laborem  ardua  et  obstantia  quse- 
que  non  metuunt  non  solum  sed  spemunt  et  pro  nihilo  habent  Hi,  eo 
geneie  militias  militant,  quo,  tanquam  ad  certissimam  tendentes  victo- 
riam,  nihil  desperandum  esse  putant  Hos  nihil  deterrere  potest,  quan- 
tivis  etiam  periculi  plenum ;  neque  quicquam  tam  alte  a  natura  positum 
esse  arbitrantur,  quin  suam  virtutem  eo  atlingere  posse  certi  sunt" — 
Reinwardt. 

t  Several  had  then  recently  died  of  sraall-pox. 
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while,  and  the  mighty  ocean  of  oblivion  will  whehn  us  in  its 
fiithomless  de{>ths,  sweeping  away  every  tiace  of  our  exis- 
tence. This  is  not  matter  of  regret  All  nature  tends  to 
one  common  point — disintegration  and  diange  of  form ; — ^tiie 
cloud-capped  and  tempest-braving  mountains,  towering  in 
seemingly  indestructible  grandeur,  are  hourly  yielding  their 
atoms  to  the  earth  «md  the  air.  Virtue  alone  survives  all 
change ;  the  immortal  mind  bids  defiance  to  the  destructibility 
of  matter. 

Build  then  your  monuments,  imperishably,  on  the  love  of 
mankind,  by  sincerely  devoting  yourselves  to  the  cause 
of  humanity — to  the  honour  of  your  profession  and  conntry 
— to  the  faithful  service  of  your  friends — to  the  humble 
worship  of  God :  thus,  the  necessary  evils  of  life  vidll  pass 
over  you  tmheeded ;  and  the  inevitable  shaft  of  death,  while 
it  stilb  for  ever  all  mortal  disquiets,  shall  be  unable  to  dis- 
turb tlie  serene  and  ecstatic  composure  of  your  intellectual 
being. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 


Degrees — Diplomas — Medical  Appointments — Success — Repu- 
tation— Eminence — Moral  and  Physical  Medicine — Art  of 
Prescribing. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  by  all  our  medical  institu- 
tions connected  with  education,  that  those  intended  for  the 
study  of  the  healing  art  should  receive  a  good  general  and 
classical  education.  The  professors  of  all  our  universities 
and  medical  school^,  the  examiners  of  all  our  colleges  and 
apothecaries'  societies,  delivered  their  evidence  in  proof  of 
this  point,  before  Mr.  Warburton's  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Medical  Education  and  Practice,  in  the  summer  of  1834. 
All  the  witnesses  proved  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages;  of 
mathematics,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  natural  history  and 
philosophy;  in  fine,  that  the  course  of  general  education 
required  by  the  universities  for  degrees  in  arts,  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  those  intended  for  the  medical  profession. 
This  extensive  course  of  preliminary  instruction  has  long  been 
required  by  the  universities  of  all  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  learned  professions;  and  is  now  exacted  by  most 
of  the  colleges  of  surgeons,  and  societies  of  apothecaries,  of 
those  intended  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

No  class  of  men  stand  in  so  much  need  of  extensive  erudi- 
tion and  knowledge.  They  may  attend  all  ranks  of  society 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
well-informed  in  general  as  well  as  in  medical  literature. 

A  greater  character  for  learning  and  science  cannot  exist 
than  that  which  constitutes  an  accomplished  physician;  the 
most  extensive  study,  and  the  most  comprehensive  mind,  are 
therefore  requisite.  The  youth  intended  for  medicine  should 
have  all  his  senses  acute,  and  in  the  utmost  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion ;  because  it  is  from  the  perceptibility  of  the  senses  atone, 
that  the  human  mind  is  stored  with  ail  those  sublime  ideas 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  the  future  life  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  When  the  senses  are  obtuse,  dulness  is  the 
consequence ;  and  a  dull  stuclent  never  made  a  brilliant  phy** 
sician.  The  medical  student  should,  therefore,  have  the 
clearest  powers  of  perception,  so  as  to  receive  accurate  im** 
pressions,  and  possess  tenacity  in  their  retention. 

He  ought  to  have  a  good  memory  and  great  xeiiection. 
The  intellectual  faculties  should  be  copiously  enriched  by 
indefatigable  industry,  and  unceasing  study;  with  the  most 
extensive  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection;  with  memory, 
invention,  and  genius — so  as  to  be  capable  of  arranging  a 
variety  of  ideas  in  strict  logical  order.  When  all  demonstra- 
tive facts  relating  to  our  art  are  acquired,  reflection,  acute 
reasoning,  and  profound  judgment,  will  decide  the  manner  in 
wluch  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
What  a  vast  field  of  knowledge  is  comprehended  in  the  medical 
sciences  !  How  many  days  and  years  of  labour  and  industry 
are  required  !  What  sedulous  diligence  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary! We  must,  therefore,  pursue  with  an  ambitious  zeal 
the  various  branches  of  the  medical  and  collateral  sciences ; 
we  should  study  all,  as  all  united  form,  with  experience,  the 
greatest  medical  characters. 

".We  set  out  in  pursuit  of  professional  distinction  when  the 
buoyancy  of  youth,  and  the  vigour  of  imagination  lift  us  over 
every  impediment,  and  break  dovm  every  barriet.  Hope 
tints  the  distance  with  the  most  glowing  and  flattering  colours, 
and  the  mind  revels  in  delightful  anticipations  of  pleasure, 
fortune,  and  renown.  A  moderate  experience  in  the  cold 
realities  of  life  proves  that  we  have  been  dreaming,  and 
teaches  that  if  these  good  things  are  ever  to  be  realized  it  is 
only  when  years  of  patient  endurance  have  elapsed,  and  after 
the  fires  of  youth  have  been  well  nigh  expended  in  the  service 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  Accident  may  sometimes  realise  the 
expectations  of  youth,  but  the  most  universal  rule  is,  that 
wealth  and  fame  from  professional  exertion  is  the  slow,  though 
sure  reward  of  long  labour  and  persevering  industry.  This 
circumstance  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  society,  and  to 
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our  profession ;  but  those  who  have  pelded  too  much  to  the 
dominion  of  hope  and  fancy,  are  frequendy  so  much  affected 
by  dbcovering  the  truth,  as  to  suffer  an  entire  revulsion  of 
feeling,  and  sink  from  the  most  brilliant  flights  of  imagination 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair.  This  despondence  is  per- 
mitted sometimes  to  prey  on  tiie  mind  until  it  produces 
neglect  of  business  or  harsh  misanthropy;  and  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  is  continually  tortured  with  notions  of  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  low  state  of  professional 
character;  while  he  is  letting  slip  the  best  opportunities  to 
ccmvince  himself  of  the  contrary  by  efficiently  performing 
those  duties  his  profession  enjoins,  and  society  requires.  Be 
then  prepared  to  discover,  that  the  world  yields  neither 
wealth  nor  distinction  except  as  the  price  of  industry  and 
great  deservings.  Stop  not  to  consider  whether  men  are 
ungrateful  or  merit  is  neglected ;  but  perform  tlie  actions  that 
create  a  claim  to  their  gratitude ;  declare  your  merits  by  the 
faithful  discharge  of  your  duties :  and  then  you  will  find  such 
complaint  impossible. 

"  If  such  were  not  to  be  the  result,  policy  would  dictate  the 
propriety  of  concealing  our  mortification.  The  voice  of 
repining  and  discontent  is  ever  painful  and  offensive  to  others; 
and  the  same  persons  who  warmly  sympathize  with  a  noble 
spirit  struggling  against  misfortune,  and,  though  broken- 
hearted, looking  calmly  on  the  approach  of  inevitable  fate, 
despise  the  creature  who  is  continually  vexing  their  ears  with 
fruitless  and  peevish  complaints,  or  venting  selfish  ejaculations 
against  the  characters  of  those  who  have  lived  beneath  a 
brighter  sky,  or  been  wafted  along  by  more  propitious  gales. 

"  Of  this  you  may  feel  perfectly  assured,  that  really  merito- 
rious conduct  cannot  go  altogether  unriewarded ;  neither  can 
the  fire  of  true  genius  be  entirely  smothered.  The  time  must 
come  when  perseverance  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
high  duties  will  secure  the  remuneration  and  respect  it  is 
entitled  to ;  the  mind  that  has  been  wrought  up  by  the  study 
of  proper  objects,  and  i^  sustained  by  a  determined  enthu- 
siasm, to  effect  great  purposes,  may  for  a  time  be  weighed 
down  by  poverty  or  misfortune ;  but,  like  the  giant  of  ancient 
fable,  its  struggles  will  convulse  the  superincumbent  mass, 
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and  must  eventually  sh£^e  off  every  hindrance  to  perfect 
success. 

^^If,  in  offering  these  considerations  to  you  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  appear  diverging  too  far  from  the  beaten  track, 
we  trust  you  will  pardon  the  zeal  that  urges  the  laying  before 
you,  what  reason  and  experience  induce  us  to  hope  may  be  to 
your  advantage.  Being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  we  may  be 
allowed  in  some  degree  to  identify  our  feelings  with  theirs, 
and  be  anxious  to  spare  them  suffering,  not  less  than  to  aid  in 
insuring  their  success.  Whatever  defect  there  may  be  in 
manner,  there  is  none  in  feeling;  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
departure  from  fact  in  stating — 

*  For  you,  ye  studious,  I  strive, 

For  you,  I  tame  ray  youth  to  philosophic  cares. 

And  grow  still  paler  o'er  the  midnight  lamp.'  '*  * 

We  may,  however,  practise  any  one  department  suited  to 
our  taste  or  inclination ;  but  we  should  study  and  know  the 
whole.  One  practitioner  prefers  surgery,  another  obstetricy, 
a  third  aural,  a  fourth  ophthalmic,  a  fifth  dental  surgery; 
others  devote  themselves  to  diseases  of  the  brain  and  mind  ; 
some  to  maladies  of  the  chest ;  more  to  those  of  the  heart ; 
many  to  disorders  of  the  digestive  system — stomach,  intes- 
tines, liver,  &c. ;  more  to  genito-urinary  diseases ;  others  to 
local  affections — lithotrity,  gout,  &c.  But  every  physician 
and  surgeon  should  be  conversant  with  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  every  species  of  human  disease.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  separate  diseases  into  medical,  surgical,  and 
obstetrical ;  as  any  one  disease,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
situation,  can  and  does  derange  and  disorder  all  the  organs 
and  functions  in  the  human  body.  Away,  then,  with  the 
absurd  and  untenable  distinctions  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetricy ;  the  profession  as  a  science,  is  one,  and  indivisible. 

It  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  cultivator  of  the  healing 
art,  to  visit  different  universities  and  schools,  and  to  learn  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine  under  the  most  celebrated 

*  Godman's  Addresses,  1824. 
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professors.  It  is  for  this  reason,  tbat  students  who  commence 
in  London,  repair  to  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Paris,  Vienna,  or 
Pavia.  When  a  man  of  superior  merit  is  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  his  &me  has  great  influence  on  strangers, 
and  remote  countries  send  him  disciples  and  admirers.  Few 
are  ignorant  of  the  great  afflux  of  students  from  many  nations 
to  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave,  Morgagni,  Monro,  Hunter, 
Frank,  Cullen,  Scarpa,  Abemethy,  Cooper,  &c.,  &c.  It  has 
often  been  a  great  advantage  to  have  studied  under  such 
masters ;  and,  even  in  our  own  time,  under  an  Abemethy,  a 
Cooper,  a  Dupuytren,  a  Bell,  a  CoUes,  &c.  Lucrative  and 
important  appointments  have  been  given  to  the  pupils  of  these 
eminent  individuals.  There  is,  however,  a  more  independent 
spirit  abroad  in  our  day ;  and  few  are  ready  to  swear  by  the 
word  of  a  master.  Moreover,  the  opinions  of  all  eminent 
practitioners  are  generally  published,  and  may  be  procured 
with  the  utmost  &cility.  This  incalculable  improvement 
was  effected  by  tiie  medical  periodical  press,  and  is  now 
general  throughout  the  world.  The  periodical  press  publishes 
tiie  lectures  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  and  eminent 
practitioners  of  different  countries,  and  presents  them  on  such 
low  terms  tiiat  every  student  and  practitioner  may  possess 
them.  It  saves  a  vast  expense  which  would  otherwise  be 
incurred,  in  the  purchase  of  numerous  original  works;  and 
affords  the  greatest  &eility  of  learning  the  opinions  of  cele- 
brated physicians  and  surgeons  of  all  countries. 

The  medical  periodicals  also  form  a  complete  encyclopsedia 
of  the  healing  art,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  procuring 
many  expensive  works.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  every 
scientific  practitioner,  and  every  industrious  medical  student, 
possess  ^m.  A  good  library  is,  Wever,  indispensable  to 
medical  practitioners.  It  ougkt  to  contain  the  best  systematic, 
monographic,  and  elementary  works,  of  this  and  foreign 
countries. 

A  well-selected  museum  is  also  a  source  of  much  instruc- 
tion and  information.  It  is  likewise  essential  to  associate 
with  literary  and  scientific  individuals,  and  to  join  the  medical 
societies  and  academies.     Such  are  a  few  of  the  requisites  for 
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obtaining  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

Medical  Degrees^  Diplotnas,  and  Medical  Appointments. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  the  present  curricula  of 
medical  education  and  practice  in  the  British  dominions,  re- 
quire the  interference  of  the  legislature  for  their  improvement. 
This  position  is  amply  attested,  by  the  appointment  of  a  par- 
liamentary committee  in  1834,  to  examine  into  the  actual  state 
of  medical  education  and  practice,  before  which  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universities,  colleges  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, and  societies  of  apothecaries,  in  this  kingdom,  were 
examined;  and  all  admitted  that  there  was  the  greatest  need 
of  improvement.     It  has  been  long  complained  of,  and  \*dth 
reason,  that  there  is  too  much  facility  in  obtaining  degrees 
and  diplomas,  and  that  the  period  of  study  was  much  too  short 
A  great  number  of  professors  attested  this  fact  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee.     The  period  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
required  for  acquiring  medical  knowledge  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  London,  and  also  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  is  much  too  short ;  and  the  examinations  are  by  no 
means  probationary,  nor  the  diplomas  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
the  public,  of  the  possessors'  competency  as  medical  or  surgical 
practitioners.     Some  of  the  universities  are  equally  liable  to 
the  same  charge  of  neglect  and  dereliction  of  duty.     The  title 
of  doctor  is  too  often  obtained   by  incompetent  individuals, 
who  necessarily  dishonour  it    Some  of  the  foreign  universities 
absolutely  sell  their  degrees,  and  it  is  now  of  daily  occurrence 
to  pay  a  few  pounds  into  a  certain  bank,  and  receive  a  doctor's 
degree  by  post,  from  some  of  the  German  universities.     This 
was  the  custom  at  some  of  the  Scottish  universities,  until  a 
recent  period,  (1826).     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  too  many 
illiterate  persons  are  still  admitted  into  the  profession  in  the 
different  schools  of  this  country,  and  such  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission has  considerably  lowered  the  character  of  the  faculty. 
This  observation  particularly  applies  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London.     These  bodies 
require  the  most  superficial  preliminary  and  medical  education. 
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and  often  allow  the  most  illiterate  persons  to  obtain  tlieir  tes- 
timonials. No  experienced  physician  or  surgeon  will  declare, 
that  one  year's  attendance  on  the  medical  or  surgical  practice 
of  an  hospital  or  dispensary  is  sufficient  for  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  ?  Who  is  it  that  will 
admit,  that  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  can  be  pro- 
perly studied  in  two  or  tliree  winter  sessions  of  six  months 
each?  The  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  the  good  of  the 
public  and  profession  will  enforce  a  uniform  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  one  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Such  will  most  ipr^ 
bably  be  the  result  of  the  intended  Medical  Reform  Act, 
which  will  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Warburton  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament.  It  is  now  generally  known,  that  almost  all 
medical  appointments  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
filled  by  jobbing  and  bribery.  The  majority  of  the  physicians, 
and  surgeons  selected,  do  not  possess  any,  or  sufficient,  or 
superior  merit;  and  obtain  their  situations  by  intrigue,  &mily 
influence,  or  purchase. 

Such  is  the  case  as  regards  our  court,  hospital,  army,  navy, 
and  all  other  public  medical  appointments.    Men  of  talent  and 
genius  can  never  succeed  in  obtaining  places  in  this  kingdom, 
while  political  and  religious  feeling,  with  intrigue  and  money, 
throw  them  into  the  shade.     In  France,  a  concours  or  medical 
jury,  decide  who  is  best  qualified,  among  several  candidates, 
for  professorships  and  other  medical  situations.    This  excellent 
custom  excites  emulation,  and  rewards  superior  merit  with  a 
proper  recompense.     There  is  no  means  so  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  science,  and  nothing  so  likely  to  foster  that  am- 
bition which  is  so  laudable  in  medical  practitioners.     What 
efforts  are  impossible  to  a  young  physician  or  surgean,  which 
inspire  the  hope  of  an  honourable  and  profitable  appointment, 
and  the  desire  of  conquering  able  rivals  by  extent  and  variety 
of  knowledge  ?  We  find,  accordingly,  that  some  of  the  French 
professors  had  successively  contested  for  appointments,  so  often 
as  six  dififerent  times,  before  they  succeeded  in  attaining  one 
of  tlie  objects  of  their  ambition.     It  has  been  urged  against 
concours,  or  public  examination,  that  a  timid  individual  might 
become    so  confused-  as  to  acquit  himself  so   badly  in   his 
answers,  that  one  of  inferior  talent  or  acquirement  might  be 
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elected.  It  has  certainly  happened,  that  the  public  voice  has 
not  always  approved  of  the  decision  of  the  jury.  Nevertheless 
the  decision  of  a  medical  jury  after  the  public  disputation,  ex- 
amination, and  competition  of  rival  candidates,  would  be 
infinitely  superior  to  the  election  of  professors  and  medical 
officers  by  private  interest,  and  non-professional  governors, 
which  is  the  usual  mode  in  this  country.  It  is  also  notorious, 
that  many  individuab  have  often  purchased  their  situations, 
though  totally  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  belonging 
to  them.  It  has  also  been  long  remarked,  that  the  medical 
situations,  filled  by  the  government  and  public  societies,  are 
disposed  of  through  favour  and  interest,  and  seldom  on  the 
grounds  of  merit  or  talent.  Thus  it  was  the  custom,  until 
within  a  few  years,  to  place  the  fellows  of  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  public 
appointments,  though,  in  general,  far  inferior  to  rival  candidates. 
Again,  the  surgeons  appointed  to  all  lucrative  situations, 
as  hospitals,  &c.,  are  mostly  the  relatives  or  apprentices 
of  former  hospital  surgeons,  who  transmit  appointments  as 
ancestral  property.  Moreover,  we  find  the  colleges,  excluding 
all  who  practise  obstetricy  or  pharmacy  from  their  council  and 
examining  boards.  We  observe,  too,  that  the  apprentices  of 
the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  preclude  surgeons  of  all 
other  colleges,  from  infirmaries,  and  all  situations  of  fame  and 
emolument  in  Ireland.  The  result  of  all  this  monopoly  is  a  care- 
lessness and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  faculty  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  science ;  they  reasonably  declare  we 
have  not  the  least  chance  of  appointment  under  the  present 
system,  and  there  is  no  stimulus  to  exertion  and  study.  The 
consequence  is,  that  fewer  improvements  have  been  recently 
made  in  medical  science  in  this  kingdom,  than  in  any  other  in 
the  world.  What  have  we  done  in  introducing  new  and 
powerful  medicines  ?  Our  neighbours  have  introduced  all  of 
them.  What  discoveries  have  we  made,  except  those  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell?  The  stethoscope  and  lithotrity  do  not  belong 
to  us.  It  is  true,  that  we  can  boast  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
splendid  discovery  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the 
application  of  transfusion,  by  Dr.  Blundell,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  after  hemorrhage ;  but  with  these  exceptions  our 
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improvements  in  physiology,  patholc^y,  and  therapeutics, 
bear  no  comparison  to  those  of  vicinal  nations.  It  is  also 
trvLCy  that,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tied  the  aorta,  but  cui  bono  ? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  evil  results  of  monopoly  and  abuse  in  the 
medical  profession  in  Great  Britsdn  and  Ireland.  Talent  and 
merit  are  unrewarded.  But  better  times  approach,  a  complete 
reformation  in  education,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  is  at  hand. 

Entry  of  a  Junior  Medical  Practitioner  into  the  world. 

A  YOUNG  physician  or  surgeon  who  has  passed  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  lecture  rooms,  hospitals,  and 
libraries,  expects,  on  receiving  his  degree  or  diploma,  to 
acquire  fame  and  fortune  on  commencing  his  professional 
career.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  art, 
and  closely  follows  them.  He  employs  all  that  he  has  heard 
and  read  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
disease.  He  is  a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  rules  of  art, 
and  fears  to  break  them  in  their  application;  he  examines 
with  great  care,  and  gives  his  opinion  with  diffidence  or  fear. 
He  is  cautious  and  timid  in  the  use  of  remedies.  The  better 
informed  he  is,  the  less  presumptuous  or  rash  he  will  be  in 
practice*  He  is  in  general  diffident  in  himself,  hesitates  or 
is  too  anxious  about  his  patient,  and  is  for  some  years  before 
he  acquires  that  confident  assurance,  which  is  the  result  of 
experience.  He  generally  supposes  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
disease,  and  has  not  done  enough  for  its  removal.  This  is 
the  ordinary  feeling  of  the  best  informed  medical  practitioners 
in  the  commencement  of  their  career;  but  experience  wilL 
in  time,  remove  it.  The  complication  or  intensity  of  disease 
may  be  such  that  no  remedial  means  can  preserve  life.  The 
contrast  between  well-informed  and  ignorant  practitioners  is 
very  remarkable. 

It  has  been  long  observed  that  the  most  uninforir«ed  in 
every  science  and  art  are,  in  general,  the  most  confident  and 
self-sufficient.  This  is  also  the  case  with  pretenders  to  medical 
knowledge.  No  case  is  too  dangerous  for  them ;  tliey  can 
cure  all  diseases,  though  they  kill  a  vast  number  of  patients. 
They  attribute  all  their  failures  to  the  intensity  of  disease, 
and  not  to  their  own  ignorance.     As  they  have  had  no  pre- 
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liminary  or  medical  education,  which  is  so  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  investigation  and  estimation  of  morbid 
phenomena,  they  treat  diseases  by  names,  and  not  according 
to  their  real  nature.  Men  of  unlettered  ignorance  usually 
pride  themselves  on  imagined  practical  experience,  or  on  what 
Cullen  aptly  termed  "false  facts,"  and  blindly  pursue  the 
same  erroneous  system  without  a  particle  of  sound  judgmei^ 
In  fact,  nothing  appears  beyond  their  ability,  or  too  difficult 
for  them  to  attempt  They  can  cure  all  diseases — a  power 
only  possessed  by  empirics;  they  ascribe  their  success,  in 
cases  in  which  nature  effected  a  cure,  to  their  active  inter- 
ference, but  they  never  suppose  that  their  failures  are  in  any 
degree  the  result  of  their  incapacity.  They  do  not  know  that 
experience,  without  a  proper  scientific  education,  is  useless; 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  unless  a  medical  practitioner 
knows  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy,  his 
observation  and  experience  are  based  on  ignorance,  and  must 
be  erroneous.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  experience,  imac- 
companied  by  proper  medical  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  well  educated  junior  or  senior  practitioner,  who  has 
had  tlie  most  extensive  experience  and  information,  is  always 
diffident  in  his  own  powers,  and  doubtful  of  the  result  of  tlie 
disease.     He  never  professes  to  cure  every  patient 

But  I  must  return  to  the  career  of  the  young  physician  or 
surgeon.  On  receiving  his  diploma,  he  is  most  anxious  for 
fame,  and  thinks  the  world  ought  to  be  instantaneously  aware 
of  his  qualification  to  practise.  He,  however,  speedily  dis- 
covers that  the  world  esteems  him  as  a  student,  and  that  he  is 
not  a  more  important  individual  than  he  was,  the  day  or  month 
before  he  received  his  qualification.  He  speedily  discovers 
that  patients  will  not  consult  him.  Some  suppose  him  inex- 
perienced, and  too  youthful ;  others  have  their  own  medical 
advisers;  and  all  will  prefer  practitioners  of  standing  to  our 
young  iEsculapius.  He  now  thinks  that  his  youth  is  a  great 
or  invincible  obstacle  to  his  success,  and  he  sighs  for  the  time 
in  which  the  public  will  reward  him  for  all  the  labour  and 
expense  he  has  incurred  in  the  study  of  his  art  Nevertheless, 
every  other  member  of  the  profession  had  the  same  difficulties 
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to  contend  with,  and  only  surmounted  them  by  time,  attention, 
skill,  and  unexceptionable  morality.  He  does  not  imagine 
that  a  physician,  extensively  engaged  in  practice,  has  any 
cause  to  complain.  He  does  not  know  that  such  an  individual 
is  deprived  of  all  pleasure,  recreation,  or  amusement,  and 
regrets  flie  period  of  his  studies,  when  he  enjoyed  liberty. 
Thus,  man  is  never  content  Mrith  his  condition. 

The  first  success  or  failure  of  a  physician  depends  on  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  public  of  his  talent.  How^embar- 
rassing  and  difficult  is  the  debut  of  a  physician  in  the 
world !  How  careful  he  must  be  in  gaining  the  confidence*of 
Us  first  patients,  in  investigating  the  symptoms  of  their  dis- 
eases, and  in  employing  remedies !  He  must  recollect,  that 
others  of  his  faculty  have  been  consulted  on  former  occasions, 
and  that  their  manners  and  conduct  will  be  compared  with  his 
own.  When  the  disease  is  dangerous,  and  he  effects  a  cure, 
he  will  greatly  benefit  his  reputation.  His  religion  and  zeal 
compel  him  to  attend  the  poor  and  miserable,  as  well  as  the 
comfortable  and  ajBSuent;  and  he  may  gain  reputation  by 
both.  He  will  often  succeed  after  his  seniors  have  fmled; 
because  they  in  general  belong  to  the  old  school,  and  he  to 
ihe  new.  He  should  not  expose  their  errors,  unless  glaring 
and  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  He  is  always  ready 
to  afford  relief  to  suffering  humanity,  with  or  without  remu- 
neration. In  the  same  manner,  a  surgeon  should  never  refuse 
to  perform  a  doubtful  operation  when  it  is  required.  The 
patient  ought  to  have  every  chance.  Either  physician  or 
surgeon  can  explain  to  the  relations  the  danger  of  any  case. 

The  essential  requisites  of  a  physician  are,  in  addition  to 
the  possession  of  real  virtue,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
polished  manners,  an  earnest  desire  for  fame,  a  great  love  of 
study,  a  good  knowledge  of  charlatanism,  and  what  is  vul- 
garly termed  humbug,  a  good  share  of  small  talk,  and  an 
audacity  which  nothing  can  disconcert.  The  critical  reader 
will  inquire,  why  a  medical  practitioner  should  be  acquainted 
with  charlatanism  and  humbug  ?  The  answer  is,  because  it 
is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  esteem  quackery,  as  it  professes 
to  effect  cures  of  incurable  diseases.  All  classes  of  society 
encourage  and  patronize  empiricism ;  but  an  immense  crowd 
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of  fools  constitute  the  publio.  In  all  countries,  tiie  most 
absurd  quackeries  have  been  patronized;  but  this  is  easily 
explained,  when  we  dispassionately  observe  the  varied 
degrees  of  intelligence,  and  the  love  of  life  and  of  the  nuur- 
veUous  which  influences  all  ranks  of  society. 

It  must  be  confessed,  diough  a  stain  on  the  dignity  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  equally  remarkable  in  every  class  of 
society,  that  some  Esculapians  have  acquired  success,  fame, 
and  opulence,  by  fostering  the  follies  and  prejudices  of  the 
world ;  and  by  acting  as  arrant  humbugs.  Such  men  are,  how- 
ever, despised  by  their  brethren,  who,  in  general,  are  actuated 
by  the  love  of  humanity  and  reputation.  The  former  are 
despised  by  the  honourable  cultivators  of  medicine,  notwith- 
standing their  titles,  station,  and  influence. 

The  medical  profession  has  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
follies  and  injustice  of  the  public  The  mass  of  fools  forming 
the  public,  with  few  exceptions,  will  ascribe  professional  suc- 
cess to  chance  or  to  nature ;  and,  if  the  patient  dies,  some 
will  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  doctor  killed  him.  They 
will  unhesitatingly  proclaim  the  incompetency  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  unmindful  of  die  well-known  unfortunate  truism, 
that  many  diseases  and  many  constitutions  are  utterly  incur- 
able* 

M.  Lorry,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  profession  has  hap- 
pily exposed  the  folly  of  the  public  in  this  respect  He  says 
— "  A  physician  fond  of  study  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
schools,  hospitals,  and  anatomical  rooms ;  he  has  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  infected  air  of  hospitals :  the  pal** 
lor  of  his  countenance,  and  the  meagreness  of  his  figure, 
attest  the  multiplicity  of  his  vigils ;  and  what  remuneration 
compensates  for  these  labours  ?" 

Here  the  ignorant  man  of  the  world  declaims  against  the 
stability  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  sciences,  and  nnblnsh- 
ingly  confounds  medicine  and  empiricism.  Thus  there  are 
many,  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  medical  pmetitioners, 
who  forget  it,  and  even  denounce  the  medical  faculty. 

If  the  public  do  not  derive  the  usual  advantages  from 
medical  practitioners,  they  should  blame  themselves  for 
encouraging  illiterate  pretenders  to  medical  knowledge,  nom- 
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inal  doctors^  and  empirics.  Such  impostors  are  y«ry  numerous 
in  all  countries ;  and  if  the  public  do  not  taike  ^e  trouble  of 
distinguishing  the  learned  from  the  ignorant,  the 'fault  is  their 
own.  If  the  nobility  and  gentry  prefer  the  -St.  John  Lopgs 
and  such  basket  makers,  the  Hahnemanns,  and  other  empirics ; 
the  woodmen  of  Moliere,  to  well-educated  and  eminent 
medical  practiti&ners,  they  must  not  decry  the  benefits  of  the 
healing  art,  and  depreciate  the  Bells,  Coopers,  JDupuy* 
trens,  &c.,  &c. 

In  general,  young  medical  practitioners  are  most  attentive 
to  their  patients,  and  render  them  the  greatest  services.  >'Sp 
do  all  duly-educated  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who 
are  influenced  by  the  code  of  ethics  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. There  are  a  few,  however,  among  the  eminent  in  all 
countries  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession.  They  take 
advantage  of  public  credulity,  which  in  all  ages  has  rendered 
the  wortiiy  part  of  mankind  dupes  to  the  artifices  of  the 
knavish;  who,  unrestrained  by  principle,  are  ever  eager  t0 
profit  by  the  unsuspicious  disposition  of  generous  minds. 
Among  the  various  kinds  of  impostiive  practised  on  society, 
quackery  has  always  been  the  most  successful,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  respect  paid  to  the  professors  of  the  healing 
art  These  have  now  and  then  availed  themselves  in  acquir- 
ing reputation  by  the  foibles  of  the  public. 

Reputation  of  a  Physician. — When  the  desire  of  reputation 
is  inspired  by  the  love  of  fame,  it  is  allowable,  because  it 
tends  to  the  good  of  society.  It  has  been  often  observed, 
that  those  physicians  who  have  not  a  laudable  ambition  to 
rise  to  eminence  by  their*  talents  and  hmiourable  conduct,  sel- 
dom or  ever  become  renowned.  They  remain  every-day 
characters,  and  never  obtain  the  highest  places  in  the  profes- 
sion. When  a  thirst  for  gold  is  the  only  object  of  profes- 
sional reputation,  it  leads  to  meanness  suid  disreputable 
behaviour.  We  see  empirics,  illiterate  and  professional, 
amassing  great  wealth  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue  which 
adorns  tiie  true  medical  character. 

The  public  is  the  cause  of  this,  as  it  awards  reputation  by 
caprice,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  charlatans  share,  in  com- 
mon witii  educated  physicians,  reputation  and  renown.     They 
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announce,  with  unblushing  effrontery  their  marvellous  powers, 
and  all  ranks  of  society,  both  high  and  low,  are  ready  to 
believe  them.  Kings,  nobles,  and  commons,  patronize  the 
empiric,  no  matter  how  preposterous  his  pretensions.  Let 
him  be  an  animal  magnetizer,  a  homoeopathist,  an  extractor  of 
all  diseases  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  or  metallic  tractors,  it 
is  all  the  same.  Witness  the  patrons  of  a  Long  and  a  Hah- 
nemann, of  a  Graham  and  his  celestial  beds,  from  which  a 
noble  race  of  offspring  was  to  follow ;  witness  a  scion  of  nobi- 
lity attesting,  three  years  since,  that  he  saw  a  quack  extract 
quicksilver  from  a  lady's  brain  !  Look  to  the  noble  patrons  of 
Hahnemann,  who  believe  the  most  salutiferous  doctrine,  that 
the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  magnesia  or  of  sugar  could  not 
only  cure  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  but  an  empire,  however  ex- 
tensive. What  di£Sculties,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  modest  man 
to  surmount  before  he  can  obtain  the  smiles  of  public  favour. 

There,  is,  however,  in  medicine,  different  kinds  of  reputa- 
tion which  lead  to  fame  and  fortune.  One  gives  himself  up  to 
scientific  pursuits,  another  distinguishes  himself  by  writing  or 
teaching,  a  third  is  renowned  as  an  excellent  physician,  a 
fourth  as  an  operative  surgeon  or  obstetrician,  &c. 

It  rarely  happens  that  one  individual  possesses  these  different 
daimsto  celebrity.  The  healing  artistoo  abstruseand  extensive 
for  the  greatest  genius  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its  parts.  One 
is  superior  in  medicine,  Imother  in  surgery,  and  another  in 
obstetricy,  chemistry,  botany,  &c. 

When  a  physician  acquires  reputation  by  merit,  he  should 
never  attempt  to  increase  it  by  resorting  to  the  artifices  of 
charlatanism,  which  invariably  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  brethren,  and,  through  them,  of  the  public.  He  should 
avoid  all  species  of  puffing,  whether  having  nurses  or  relations 
to  trumpet  his  abilities,  or  superficial  works  to  circulate  gra- 
tuitously among  his  connexions,  and  their  friends.  If  his 
fame  be  founded  on  talent  and  merit,  it  rapidly  increases 
without  the  artificial  helps — ^it  enlarges  as  it  progresses — 
vires  acquirit  eundo. 

If  the  cacoethes  scribendi  should  seize  one,  let  him  write 
something  rare,  new,  or — nothing :  scribe  vara  out  fwva^  vel 
nihil.     The  style  and  composition  ought  to  be  correct  and 
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elegant  Citations  may  be  numerous  and  acknowledged, 
though  some  writers  too  often  give  the  whole  of  other  men's 
works  and  opinions  as  their  own.  These  are  generally 
detected  and  exposed  by  reviewers  and  critics.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  the  reader  that  a  work  is  written  or  printed  in  a 
hurry,  and  full  of  blemishes ;  the  public  would  have  waited 
for  it  with  patience,  and  seldom  care  if  it  had  never  been 
published.  An  author  should  deliver  his  opinions  with 
modesty,  and  expose  what  is  true,  dubious,  or  erroneous. 
He  must  rarely  condemn  others,  or  censure  the  living  or  dead 
with  undue  severity.  He  must  praise  sparingly,  and  vitupe- 
rate more  sparingly.  There  are  some  writers  and  critics  who 
praise  no  one,  and  vituperate  every  one.  They  find  fault 
with  every  thing — style,  composition,  opinions,  arguments, 
observations,  and  conclusions.  They  hold,  that  every  thing  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  These  critics  raise  a  host  of 
enemies  against  them,  and  seldom  have  any  friends.  They 
should  adopt  the  ethical  axiom : — ^^it  is  not  right  always  to 
praise  or  dispraise'' — "  Nee  laudare  semper,  nee  semper  vitu- 
perare  decet.  Lauda  parce,  vitupera  parcius.  Lauda  recentes, 
lauda  veteres,  vel  utrosque  carpe,  si  licet.  Stet  sua  cuique 
reverentia,  suus  honos.  Non  viventes  auctoresenormiter  laudes, 
ut  vicissim  lauderis.  Stet  verbis,  stet  titulis,  stet  sua  encomiis 
mensura.  Unico  libello  scriptores  omnes,  omnes  amicos  non 
alliga.  Nee  semulorum,  nee  mortuorum  laudes  dissimules,  nee 
excedas." 

When  criticism  is  unjustly  severe,  it  often  becomes  point- 
less, and  only  serves  the  circulation  of  a  work. 

There  is  no  work  free  from  some  objection,  and  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  modem  publications  deserving  of  severe  criti- 
cism. Thus  one  man  writes  a  pamphlet  or  book,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  himself  known  by  advertisements 
in  the  public  journals ;  another  does  not  state  a  fact  that  was 
not  well  known  for  centuries  before  his  time;  another 
gets  himself  puffed  in  a  sly  paragraph  of  some  newspaper;  and 
in  these,  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  do  medical  practitioners 
attempt  to  captivate  the  public.  These  schemes,  ad  captan- 
dum  vtdgus^  are  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  medicine,  though 
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they  are  now  onbioBhing^y  laid  by  some  df  oast  highest  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  We  daily  observe  their  adv^tisemeiits 
by  the  side  of  those  of  erajHrics^  and  their  pars^^iaphic  pu& 
are  most  abundant 

Few  of  the  many  medicad  works  now  published  in  this 
country  are  successful,  and  few  pass  through  future  editions. 
Many  of  them  are  still-bom  from  the  press;  others  speedily 
die.  This  £edlure  of  success  has  influenced  publidiers  so 
rnudv  that  they  rarely  purchase  a  copyright  of  a  medical 
woric,  and  will  take  no  part  in  the  risk  incurred  in  bringing 
out  books  of  this  descriptioa.  It  was  lately  stated  by  one  of 
the  most  extensive  medicat  publishers  in  London,  that  few 
monographs  had  a  circulation  of  five  hundred  copies.  Does 
this  want  of  circulation  arise  from  the  mediocrity  of  books,  or 
.  from  the  distaste  fo^  medical  literature  ?  I  think  from  the 
former.  But  a  second  edition  is  called  for ;  a  new  title-page, 
preface,  or  chapter  or  two  are  added;  the  public  is  grate- 
fully thanked  for  its  patronage;  and  this  species  of  c^arlar 
tanism  is  invariably  discovered  and  censured. 

Besides  these  modes  of  gaining  fame,  we  find  physicians 
and  surgeons  recommending  apothecaries,  and  vice  versa. 
The  female  portion  of  their  own  and  other  families  become 
puffers  of  their  skill,  and  often  succeed  in  increasing  their 
fiune.  A  lady  of  title  has  been  known  to  make  the  reputation 
and  fortune  of  her  medical  attendant 

People  of  fiishion  are  led  by  notoriety  and  imitation  of  each 
other,  and  thus  the  physicians  to  royalty  are  indispensable  to 
the  nobility.     No  other  will  do. 

In  other  instances,  a  reputation  and  a  name  are  made  by 
many  petty  artifices — by  gossiping,  a  talent  for  flattery,  the 
influence  of  medical  and  other  patrons,  and,  lastly,  by  religious 
partisanship.  These  means  will  often  raise  a  medical  man  in 
public  estimation,  though  he  does  not  possess  a  ray  of  talent ; 
while  the  man  of  genius,  of  erudition,  and  of  practical  know- 
ledge may,  without  them,  remain  all  his  life  in  ^^illustrious 
obscurity.' '  He  sees  numbers  of  his  inferiors  who,  by  their 
address,  policy,  and  worldly  wisdom,  rapidly  pass  him  by» 
and  leave  him  in  the  shade. 

Nevertheless,  what  a  galaxy  of  men  of  genius  and  knowledge 
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have  ri$en  to  emiiieBce  and  fame.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples ;  but  be  it  observed,  that  no  physidan  arose  to 
greater  eminence  since  Hippoerates  than  Boerbaaye.  A 
letter  was  add^ressed  to  him  from  China  with  this  superscrip- 
tion— ^<To  the  Great  Boerhaave,  in  £i}x^)e."  It  reached 
him. 

To  make  oneself  kn&wvu — It  has  been;  Ic^ng  observed,  that 
great  talents  are  not  the  surest  or  i^^diest  way  to  acquire 
mxkiih  medical  reputation.  It  is,  in  general,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  for  a  young  physician,  or  surgeon,  to- make 
himi^lf  known  in  a  large  city,  where  there  is  a  prodigious 
number  of  doctors  of  one  sort  or  another.  What  difficulty, 
what  address,^and  what  labour  are  necessary,  before  a  junior 
can  obtain  a  prominent  place  among  the  multitude ;  or  raise 
the  edifice  of  his  reputation !  Yeius.  must  elapse,  in  general, 
before  he  has  accomplished  his  object*  In  &ct,  as  Dr. 
Baillie  truly  observed:  ^^he  cannot  earn  bread  until  he  has 
not  teeth  to  eat  it." 

Let  us  examine  the  means  which  are  to  be  employed  to 
succeed  in  practice,  and  those  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
credulity  and  folly  of  the  public  are  the  causes  which  impede 
medical  practitioners  in  their  career*  The  public  never  dis- 
tinguish between  the  educated  and  uned^cated  professors  of 
the  healing  art  Those  who  make  the  greatest  promises — 
and  they  are  the  most  ignorant — are  surest  of  favour  and  suc- 
cess ;  while  those  who  ought  to  be  patronized,  are  entirely 
neglected.  Such  is  the  general  result,  but  there  are  some 
few  exceptions. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  distinguished  or  celebrated 
individuals  have  patronized  a  young  medical  practitioner, 
more  on  account  of  vanity,  than  a  love  oi  science*  They  are 
not  always  particular  in  their  selection,  and  often  prefer  the 
ignorant  to  the  le9;rned ;  indeed,  it  generally  happens,  that 
genius  is  neglected,  while  ignorance  finds  t)^e  most  powerful 
protectors.* 

The  natural  protectors  of  a  young  physician,  or  surgeon, 

*  Cresset  has  well  remarked  on  this  custom  :  "  Des  proteges  si  bas,  des 
protcctcurs  si  b^tes." 
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are  his  masters,  or  those  practitioners  who  have  acquired 
eminence  and  celebrity.  The  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held,  easily  allows  the  junior  to  clear  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation.  Every  medical  practitioner  who  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed, must  be  determined  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  to 
surmount  a  host  of  difficulties.  He  ought  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  tiie  world,  and  accommodate  himself  to  the  follies 
and  foibles  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  He 
must  possess  policy,  politeness,  tact,  and,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  some  knowledge  of  charlatanism,  and  perhaps, 
**  humbug.'*  Such  are  the  means  of  acquiring  great  celebrity 
and  fortune.  Indeed,  it  rarely  happens  that  talent — the 
enemy  of  artifice — ^leads  to  celebrity. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  M.  Monfalcon  {Diet  Des, 
Sciences  Med, J  in  his  advice,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  son,  as  regards  society  in  general :  ^^  that 
all  young  medical  practitioners  who  wish  to  gain  a  reputation 
rapidly,  should  bespeak  the  good  opinion  of  the  fair  sex — ^be 
assiduous,  complaisant,  gallant  to  them,  but  nothing  more. 
They  should  study  every  thing  to  please,  and  flatter  feminine 
vanity.     The  first  thing  necessary,  is  a  perpetual  adulation ; 
the  second,  an  absolute  devotedness.     There  are  some  whose 
love  of  study  and  self-denial,  unfit  tiiem  for  paying  proper 
attention  to  the  fair  sex,  and  they  can  nerer  become  doctors 
dUtmode.     When  their  vanity  is  flattered  by  a  fashionable 
doctor,  they  proclaim  him  in  all  places  as  a  charming  man  and 
a  learned  physician.     He  takes  care  to  sympathize  witii  them 
on  account  of  their  nervousness  from  imaginary  disorders ;  he 
advises  amusements,  change  of  residence,  travelling,  &c.  and 
often  assists  in  rendering  the  husband  the  very  humble  slave 
of  the  will  of  the  wife.     Some  medical  practitioners  have 
enjoyed  the  fsu^ulty  of  addressing  small-talk  most  agreeably  to 
the  other  sex.     It  would  be  invidious   to  mention   names, 
though  it  might  be  easily  done.     But  there  is  no  reason  why 
*  grave,  sad,  and  discreet  doctors  *  should  not  possess  amiability 
as  well  as  all  other  individuals."     Medicine  is  a  science  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  usages  of  the  world ;  it  does 
not  exempt  those  who  practise  it  from  being  distinguished  for 
that  poHteness,  amenity,  and  those  graces  which  charm  society. 
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It  has  long  been  admitted,  that  the  art  of  pleasing  and  the  art 
of  healing  have  intimate  relations  to  each  other. 

If  a  medical  practitioner  does  not  possess  politeness,  and 
those  graces  which  distinguish  a  gentleman,  he  will  be  very 
much  impeded  in  his  career.  Manners  and  personal  appear- 
ance are  every  thing  with  the  majority  of  the  world.  No  man 
ought  to  be  more  polite  or  possess  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world  than  a  medical  practitioner.  He  should  avoid  eccen- 
tricity, or  peculiarity  of  manners. 

There  are  some  who  are  so  passionately  fond  of  study,  that 
they  cannot  live  without  their  books,  and  they  withdraw 
themselves  from  society  to  pursue  their  learned  researdies. 
This  constant  study  gives  them  an  embarrassed  air  and  a 
timid  demeanour  in  company,  and  is  very  injurious  to  their 
success  in  the  practice  of  their  profession.     No  professional 
man  ought  to  neglect  every  legitimate  means  which  is  cal- 
culated to  increase  his  reputation,  or  to  obtain  public  appro- 
bation.    He  must  renounce  all  amusements  and  pleasures,  as 
society  calls  for  him  every  instant;  he  cannot  enjoy  repose 
without  interruption^  and  his  sleep  only  continues  so  long  as 
others  do  not  disturb  it;  but  the  incessant  toil  of  his  pro- 
fession requires  relaxation  to  preserve  his  health.     He  must 
occasionally  frequent  places  of  public  amusement,  though  he 
is  advised  by  his  seniors,  to  leave  balls,  fetes,  routes,  &c.,  to 
the  unthinking  portion  of  society.     A  medical  practitioner, 
who  frequents  such  amusements  too  much,  is  usually  con- 
sidered by  the  public,  as  having  little  to  do  in  his  vocation. 
It  is  true,  that  more  serious  matters   generally  require  his 
attention ;  urgentiora  iUum  vocent  fieffotia.     The  world  is  so 
severe,  that  it  will  sometimes  censure  a  physician  or  surgeon 
who  cultivates  those  arts  and  sciences  which  have  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  his  profession.     It  also  requires  him  to 
avoid  all  other  pursuits  except  his  vocation.     This  is  often  a 
great  hardship,  as  when  a  medical  practitioner  can  scarcely 
support  his  family  by  his  calling,  and  might  acquire  wealth 
by  following  other  business.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
members  of  the  profession   are  now  obliged  to  engage   in 
various  commercial  and  other  speculations. 

"  Scientific  physicians,"  says .  M.   Monfalcon,   "  sacrifice 
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your  health  and  fortiin.e  to  become  learned  and  cleyer;  sit 
over  your  bookS)  become  pale  in  the  hospitala,  meditate  night 
and  day  on  the  most  difficult  points  of  your  art,  study  like 
BoerhaavO)  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  sixty  years,  renounce  all 
the  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  charms  of  society,  observe  a 
complete  self-denial,  and  if  you  disdain  to  make  yourself 
known,  you  will  be  forgotten,  neglected,  and  unappreciated; 
and  you  will  never  approach  the  £une  of  an  empiric'' 

Charlatanism  will  always  be  successful,  as  it  governs  man 
by  the  first  of  all  his  interests,  the  love  of  life  and  the  fear  of 
death.  Its  origin  commenced  with  man,  and  every  one  is  in 
turn  a  doctor. 

Fingunt  se  medicos  quivis  idiota  sacerdos, 
Jndsus,  monacbus,  bistrio,  rasor,  anus, 
Miles,  meicator,  cerdo,  nutnx  et  orator, 
Vult  medicos  hodie  quivis  habere  xnaaiis. 

But  the  surest  means  of  success  are  profound  knowledge  of 
science  and  of  the  world.  Some  obtain  &me  and  reputation 
by  the  first,  others  by  the  second,  and  some  by  possessing 
both.  Another  means  of  obtaining  success  is  forming  a 
mateimonial  engagement. 

Marriage  of  a  Medical  Prtxciiiumer. — There  are  many 
reasons  to  prove  the  necessity  of  marriage  for  a  medical  prac- 
titioner ;  it  gives  him  more  importance  and  maturity ;  it  leads 
the  world  to  overlook  his  youth  and  age,  and  it  gains  the  con- 
fidence of  families  and  mothers,  who,  unless  he  had  entered 
into  this  state  of  life,  would  often  decline  his  services. 
Hoffman  was  of  opinion  that  a  medical  practitioner  ought  not 
to  marry  too  early,  unless  he  did  so  very  advantageously, 
because  a  wife  and  establishment  would  occtq>y  a  large 
portion  of  the  time,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  study.  This 
last  objection  is  futile,  as  we  find  Racine  was  married,  and 
was  alternately  pleased  with  his  children  and  his  books; 
Haller  was  assisted  in  his  literary  pursuits  by  his  wife,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  authors  of  his  time. 

It  is,  however,  the  general  opinion  at  present,  that  a 
medical  practitioner  ought  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so 
prudeutiy  and  advantageously.     This  was  the  sul:ject  of  a 
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thesis,  sustained  by  Dk*.  Treyliiig  at  the  University  of  In-> 
goktad,  ia  which  he  disenssed  it  in  the  form  of  two  questions: 
1.  Oaght  a  physician  marry?  2.  What  sort  of  a  wife  is 
suited  to  him?  This  writer  deelaimed  agmnst  marriage, 
cited  all  the  arguments  ag^st  it,  and  contended  that  the 
public  prefer  unmarried  physicians !  He  passed  in  review 
all  the  disa^eements  of  raitfried  persons,  and  dwelt  more 
especially  on  the  danger  of  female  ia^delity. 

^'  Accidit  et  hoe  viro  prsesertim  medico^  quod  si  juvenculam 
sibi  juBxmt,  hancque  forraosam,  habeat,  quod  metuat,  illud 
I^HCteti  dicentis :  qui  formosam  duxerit^  habebit  eommunem. 
Cum  enim  medicus  densa  pra»  obrutus,  nee  domus  nee 
uxoris  custos  esse  valeat,  quid?  Si  hsBC  interim  ho^italis 
sift^  et  Dianam  semulata  comifica  metamofphosi>  maritum 
eervina  soperbum  corona- in  ActseoneBfrtmnsfefmat,  haaredes* 
que  ipsi  Bpeiatf  non  nisi  adamitico  eum  ipso  sanguine  con- 
junctos  ?  Ita  ut  non  semel  saltern  taeke  seeun  murmurare 
querelus  debeat :  baud  ego  mi  uxorem  duxi,  tulit  alter  amo* 
rem*  Sic  vos-  non  vobis."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Epic* 
tetus.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  he  who  marries  a  beautiful 
womany  enjoys  her  in  common  with  others,  nor  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  husband  always  wears  horns,  or  has  a  spurious 
heir.  Handsome  women  are  objects  of  general  admiraticm^ 
but  when  their  minds  are  properly  cultivated,  they  spurn  the 
sli^test  equivocal  compliment,  or  im]^rtinent  remark.  It 
must  be  admitted^^  howefver,  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  want  of  high  moral  fe«Ung,  the  wife  of  a  medical  man, 
activdy  engaged  in  practice,  has  ample  (^portunity  and  time 
to  degrade  herself  and  dishonour  her  husband.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  no  more  indiscretions  in  the  families  of  medical 
practitioners  than  in  all  others ;  and,  therefore,  marrii^e  is  as 
suited  to  them  as  others;  and,  indeed,  mu^h  more  so,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned.  It  is  a  state  prescribed  for  all  men,, 
for  ^^  it  is  not  good  that  man  diould  be  atone.'' 

In  fine,  a  medical  practitioner  seldom  succeeds  as  an  obste- 
trician, or  is  consulted  in  diseases  of  women  until  he  is  mar- 
ried, or  considerably  advanced  in  life.  The  virtuous  of  the 
other  sex  have  a  great  objection  to  very  young  practitioners 
during  parturition;  and  even  the  poor,  who  are  compelled  to 
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obtain  medical  attendance  from  public  charities,  very  fre* 
quently  decline  it,  when  young  medical  students  are  ordered 
to  attend  them.  ^^  Marriage  is  honourable  in  aU/'  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Means  qf  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  sick, — It  is  useless 
for  a  medical  practititioner  to  assume  a  grave  exterior,  and  to 
possess  the  most  profound  scientific  knowledge,  unless  he  obtain 
confidence  of  the  sick.  Without  this  the  greatest  talent  loses 
much  of  its  power;  and  with  it,  every  thing  is  possible  to 
mediocrity.  The  principal  means  of  obtaining  this  confidence, 
is  the  art  of  persuasion ;  which  is  a  gift  not  always  possessed 
by  genius.  The  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  minister  of  health.  Some  will  prefer  a 
grave,  others  a  cheerful  physician ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
talents  and  acquirements  of  a  medical  practitioner,  he  cannot 
preserve  the  confidence  of  his  patients,  except  by  success ; 
and  a  few  unfiivourable  events  may  injure  or  ruin  a  reputa- 
tation,  however  well  established.  The  public  is,  in  general, 
disposed  to  attribute  the  impotence  of  medicine  to  its  practi- 
tioners. 

Another  cause  of  loss  of  confidence,  is  when  a  practitioner 
is  unable  to  explain  the  nature  of  disease,  or  feils  to  remove 
or  alleviate  it.  The  sick,  or  their  firiends,  will  not  be  satisfied 
without  further  advice ;  and  if  recovery  happens,  the  whole 
merit  is  awarded  to  the  new  attendant  Thus  it  is  manifest, 
that  '^ knowledge  is  power,"  and  often  triumphs  over  all 
otlier  means  of  securing  the  confidence  of  the  nek. 

Rewards  of  medical  practitioners. — If  the  ofiice  of  physi- 
cian, or  surgeon,  exposes  every  day  to  the  disdain  of  igno- 
rance, to  the  forgetfuiness  of  ingratitude,  and  to  the  outrages 
of  calumny ;  if  reputation  entirely  depends  on  the  caprices 
of  the  multitude;  if  to  practise,  requires  a  medical  man  to 
renounce  all  pleasure,  and  even  his  liberty — ^he  finds,  however, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  many  rewards  for  his  sacri- 
fices. The  esteem  of  a  small  number  of  learned  and  sensible 
men,  and  the  firm  conviction  that  he  has  done  his  duty  towards 
the  sick,  console  him  against  the  jealousies  of  his  rivals,  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  world.    A  quiet  conscience  is  die 
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recompense  of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  honourably  dis- 
charges his  noble  functions.  He  is  delighted  with  the  good 
he  has  done,  and  with  the  conviction  that  he  cannot  do  too 
much.  The  poor  implore  his  aid;  he  is  the  harbinger  of 
hope  and  consolation  in  the  abodes  of  misery  and  distress ; 
and  is  blessed  by  the  afflicted  whom  he  relieves. 

When,  under  Divine  Providence,  he  rescues  a  patient  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  conducts  a  convalescence  after  a  dan- 
gerous disease  or  operation,  his  success  is  an .  ample  reward  for 
his  cares  and  anxieties.  He  that  is  saved  becomes  his  friend 
for  life,  and  lauds  his  skill  and  judgment. 

It  has  long  been  remarked,  that  physicians  and  surgeons, 
in  general,  with  few  exceptions,  seldom  acquire  a  large  for- 
tune ;  nevertheless,  the  fruit  of  their  labours  is  not  subjected 
to  such  sudden  vicissitudes  as  affect  commercial  men,  and 
precipitate  them  from  extreme  opulence  to  extreme  poverty. 
They  are  placed  in  tranquillity  and  a  happy  mediocrity, 
which,  of  all  states  of  life,  is  that  which  is  most  accordant 
with  happiness.  Respected  by  society — esteemed  by  men  of 
learning — desired  by  the  rich  and  poor — the  cultivators  of 
medicine  to  the  remainder  of  life  are  venerated,  loved,  and 
honoured.  Many  of  the  profession  have,  however,  acquired 
immense  wealtL  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  in  the  receipt  of 
£20,000  a  year ;  and  it  is  said,  that  one  year»  his  income,  by 
his  profession  alone,  amounted  to  £25,000.  Few  deserved 
more  success,  but  fewer,  as  the  world  now  exists,  if  any,  will 
ever  acquire  so  much. 

Melations  of  Medical  Practitifmers  towards  eadi  other. — 
The  etiquette  of  the  profession  requires  that  its  members 
should  live  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other,  a  reciprocal 
indulgence  ought  to  make  them  excuse  the  errors  they  com- 
mit, and  especially  those  of  junior  practitioners.  They  ought 
to  be  always  on  good  terms.  It  would  be  shameful  and  scan- 
dalous in  one  member  to  expose  the  errors,  or  depreciate  the 
merits  of  another ;  for  no  one  would  like  this  to  be  done  to 
himself.  Calumny  and  detraction  are  base  vices,  which  ought 
not  to  characterize  any  medical  practitioner.  No  one  ought 
to  injure  another  "by  look,  word,  or  suspicious  silence,"  or 
under  any  pretext  whatever  interfere  with  the  patients   of 
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another.  It  is  an  axi<mi,  that  we  should  refuse  attendance  on 
patients  under  the  care  of  another  practitioner,  unless  in  co- 
operation with  him,  or  until  his  visifeB  are  discontinued,  or 
when  there  is  danger  of  death.  Nevertheless,  this  vice  is  too 
common  with  necessitous  practitioners.  They  are  often 
jealous  at  the  success  of  others,  and  depreciate,  or  calumniate 
their  rivals.  There  is  no  envy  so  great  as  that  o£  medical 
practitioners :  "  non  est  invidia  supra  medicorum  invidiam.** 
'We  rarely  observe  true  friendship  existing  among  them: 
envy  and  interest  oppose  it  But  the  real  philosophical  physi- 
cians despise  such  views,  and  entertain  the  strongest  friend- 
ship for  each  other.  A  little  r^ection  will  convince  any 
rational  practitioner,  that  no  man  can  be  treated  badly  without 
resenting  such  conduct;  and  that  never  was  there  a  wiser 
maxim  than,  ^^do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you." 

Some  cannot  speak  without  wounding  the  reputation  of 
others.  Many  are  bitter  in  their  remarks,  prodigal  in  their 
criticisms  and  sarcasms,  imperious  and  cutting  in  their  deci- 
sions; and  these  make  a  host  of  enemies  for  themselves. 
The  wounds  inflicted  on  self-love  never  heal ;  and  it  shows 
little  common  sense  or  discretion,  to  lose  a  friend  for  a 
remark.  This  however  is  often  done ;  and  some  few  of  our 
most  scientific  practitioners  have  suffered  severely  by  it 
They  have  lost  much  consultation  practice,  and  very  justly, 
on  account  of  such  unprofessional  behaviour.  Thus,  some 
engaged  in  consultations  act  uncourteously  towards  the  first 
attendant;  wound  his  vanity  and  self-love;  lower,  or  endeav- 
our to  lower  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  patients,  his  friends,  or 
attendants.  Others  arrive  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
consultation,  or  several  hours  afterwards;  and  then  act  in  the 
same  disgraceful  manner.  A  few  encourage  their  trumpeters 
to  sound  their  praises  to  the  relations,  acquaintances,  or 
menials  of  the  sick;  or  bribe  nurses,  with  the  view  of  depreci- 
ating the  practitioner  in  attendance.  These,  and  numerous 
other  acts  of  immorality,  are  disgraceful  to  all  who  are  guilty 
of  them.  They  are,  however,  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in 
all  large  cities,  and  among  unprincipled  practitioners  in  all 
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situations.     But  no  respectable  or  honourable  physician  or 
surgeon  would  be  guilty  of  resorting  to  them. 

Medicine  (^  the  Mind. — One  of  our  celebrated  poets  has 
asked, 

"  Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Or  pluck  from  memory  its  rooted  sorrow?" 

The  answer  may  be  given  in  the  affirmative  in  many  cases. 
There  are  cases  in  which  we  minister  to  diseased  minds  witli 
perfect  success.     Indeed,  the  art  of  reading  the  human  heart 
is  indispensable  to  the  medical  practitioner;  and  it  is  often 
all  that  he  can  do.     Medicines  do  not  always  cure  disease ; 
sage  advice  or  discourse,  which  convinces  the  reason;  and  the 
proof  of  friendship,  which  touches  the  heart,  are  often  the 
most  powerful  means  of  preserving  health  and  life.     He  ^who 
knows  the  characters  of  the  passions,  can  best  moderate  them, 
diimnish  their  influence,  and  often  prevent  tiieir  fatal  results. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  human  mind,  can  mostiy  discover 
the  cause  of  tiie  emotions  of  patients,  the  value  of  their  answers, 
and  the  confidence  that  ought  to  be  placed  in  them.   Without 
this  quality,  we  cannot  satisfy  or  govern  hypochondriacs,  or 
remove  their  fears  and  apprehensions.     Every  one  knows  the 
influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  in  health  and  disease.    It 
was  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  led 
Hippocrates  to  discover  the  love  of  Perdicas  for  Phylla ;  and 
Galen,  that  of  the  Roman  lady  for  Pyiades.     The  importance 
of  the  moral  influences  in  therapeutics  is  so  great,  that  the 
ancients  considered  the  mind,  with  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  as 
medicinal  remedies;  and  that  their  influence  on  the  body  wais 
most  advantageous.     It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  moral 
medicine  is  in  piany  cases  more    powerful  tiian  physical. 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  declaration  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician or  surgeon,  '*  that  recovery  is  certain,"  will  do  more 
good  than  the  whole  materia  medica  ?     We  often  see  this  in 
the  practice  of  obstetricy — the  assurance  of  safety  and  speedy 
relief  has  the  most  astonishing  effect  in  expediting  parturition. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  philosophy  and  medicine  were 
cultivated  by  the  ancient  physicians,  and  that  modern  univer- 
sities require  an   excellent  preliminary   education  of  those 
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intended  to  study  medicine.  It  is  really'  a  melancholjr  reflee^ 
tion  to  any  one  of  education  and  acquirements,  to  think,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  profession  in  this  section  of  the  British 
empire  are  admitted  as  medical  practitioners  if  they  can  trans- 
late the  first  cluq;)ter8  of  Grregory's  ^^  Conspectus  Medicinm 
TheoreHoBi**  and  those  of  ^'  Cdsus  de  Medidna."  And  such 
is  the  classical  ignorance  of  those  entering  the  profession,  that 
divers  translations  of  the  above  are  publidied,  and  even  some 
that  are  absolutely  interlineal!  No  knowledge  of  English 
composition,  of  logics  of  rhetoric,  of  natural  or  moral  philo- 
sophy, of  mathematics,  and  the  other  studies  induded  in 
humanity  are  required ;  and  every  one  who  can  translate  the 
above  is  admitted  by  the  great  manufactory  for  doctor-making, 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  in  London.  WhiCt  notion  of  moral 
medicine  have  individuals  thus  educated?  Can  persons  thus 
educated  be  influenced  by  that  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind  so  essential  in  the  practice  of  medicine? 
What  will  foreigners  say  to  the  preliminary  education  which 
extends  to  a  power  of  translating  the  first  and  third  books  of 
*^  Celsus  de  Medieinii,''  and  the  first  nine  chapters  of  '^Gre* 
gory's  Conspectus  de  Medicina  ?"  Surely,  no  one  can  consider 
this  a  suiBcient  proof  of  classical  or  general^  knowledge.  I 
grieve  to  indite  these  remarks,  but  truth  obliges  me. 

It  is  different,  however,  in  the  universities.  In  these  insti- 
tutions the  preliminary  education  is  as  extensive,  and  indeed 
more  so,  than  that  required  in  other  countries.  They  adopt 
the  adage — 

'*  Adde  qaod  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  fetoa.** 

Physical  Medicine. — We  now  approach  the  usual  occu- 
pation of  medical  practitioners.  We  bring  them  to  the  bed- 
side, to  investigate  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disoiders 
and  diseases.  All  general  and  medical  studies — all  our  former 
remarks,  are  subservient  to  thist  most  important  ministry. 

The  physician  or  surgeon  bases  his  diagnosis,  on  the  history 
of  his  complaint  given  by  the  patient  He  considers  the  age, 
sex,  temperament,  habit,  occupation,  residence,  and  constitu* 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  season ;  and  he  next  inqmres, 
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idbat  is  tbe  most  troublesome  or  painful  sensation?  The  par 
tient  replies,  that  he  has  pain  in  some  particular  part,  which 
at  once  directs  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  to  the  seat  of  his 
jBalady:..  It  is  in  the  head,  diest,  abdomen,  or  extremities. 
A  momentary  glance  at  the  countenance,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
wiU  enable  a  scientific  practitioner  to  determine  the  seat  of 
the  dis^use.  He  can  also  condude  in  a  few  minutes,  whetiier 
^e  malady  is  a  disorder  of  function,  an  unpleasant  sensation, 
pain,  ^asm,  &e« ;  or  a  disease,  a  change  of  structure,  conges- 
tion, inflammation,  or  the  usual  consequences  cS  the  last. 

In  either  ease,  disorder  or  disease  of  one  organ  will  derange 
the  whole,  and  may  cause  painful  sensations  in  all,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  s]rmptoms«  In  every  possible  case,  there  is  disorder 
of  function,  change  of  structure,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

In  disorders  of  function,  the  nervous  power,  or  innervation, 
is  anormal,  or  deranged ;  and  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
sedatives  is  indicated. 

In  disease,  the  eircuhitory  system  is  affected ;  there  is  con- 
gestion, inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  cicatrization 
gangrene,  &c.  Disorder  or  disease  may  affect  all  parts  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  distribution  of  nerves 
and  Uood-vessels.  It  is  most  important  to  determine  the 
existence  of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  treatment  must  differ. 
In  disorder  of  function,  without  change  of  structure,  there 
will  be  some  unnatural  sensation,  which  may  cause  pains  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  be  removed  by  the  internal  and 
external  employment  of  sedatives.  In  disease,  general  and 
local  bleeding,  low  diet,  counter-irritation,  purgatives,  and 
diaphoretics,  will  be  necessary.  In  complicated  cases,  both 
dasses  of  remedies  must  be  employed. 

It  is  not  understood  by  society,  that  a  learned  and  scientific 
practitioner  examines  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  in  a  minute 
or  two;  and  patients  suppose  that  they  must  detail  every 
sensation  they  have  felt  for  months  or  years.  All  complaints 
are  eitiier  disorders  or  diseases,  or  botii  ccmibined;  and  the 
li^tor  are  acute  or  chronic  The  simple  question,  What  is 
the  matter? — where  have  you  pain? — ^what  distresses  you 
most  ? — will  enable  the  inquirer  to  discover  the  seat  of  the 
malady*     He  then  determines  whether  it  is  dis(»rder  or  dis- 
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ease,  and  prescribes  the  appropriate  remediear  The  fiinda^ 
mental  principles  of  medicine  are  now  happily  fixed^  or  it 
woidd  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  disease. 

Many  patients  cannot  express  their  ideas  correctly^  and 
jumble  the  most  opposite  sjnnptoms  together ;  they  enlerinto 
long  digressions,,  and  confound  the  most  different  objee^ 
They  complain  of  all  diseases.  The  question,  where  have 
you  most  pain ?-^-ror,  where  did  it  commence?  wiUlead  the 
practitioner  to  the  seat  of  the  complaini;.  In  my  hospital  and 
dispensary  practice,  I  inquire,  before  a  large  number  of  sta«- 
deqts,  which  .of  all  your  complaints  is  worst?  and  what  was 
the  first  symptom  ?  I  also  adopt  this  plan  of  intearr/t^;a^n  in 
private  pmetice.  It  affords  a  light  which  guides  me  thr4)i^ 
great  darkness ;  and  by  it  I  distinguish  the  droomstanoes  that 
preceded  the  attack,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  c<»nplaint 
itself.  I  have  fully  described  the  method  of  examining  pa- 
tients, and  distinguishing  diseases,  in  my  edition  of  <^  Hoopef^s 
Physician's  Vad^mecum^**  and  ^'  Lecture  on  the  Physieal 
JEdticaiicn  qf  Children^  1835,"  already  quoted. 

There  are  sopue  patients  who  exaggerate  theix  sufferings* 
and  the  expression  of  pain  is  not  always  real*  Othears^ut'bi^ 
sidious  questions  to  their  medical  adviser,  in  order  to  leani 
his  opinion  of  their  condition,  as  hypochondriacs,  nervous^ 
and  parturient  women.  The  former  suppose  that  they  labour 
under  one  or  many  &tal.  diseases;,  the  last  are  anxioii&  to 
learn,  are  they  in  a  safe  condition,  and  how  soon  they  wiU  be 
well,  or  delivered. 

W^e  also  observe  many  who  simulate  a  variety,  of  diseases 
with  great  success.  But  the  pathological  symptoms  which 
belong  to  the  functions,  however,  nMHUfi^d.  by  the;  influence  of 
the  brain,  are  the  signs  on  which  we  can  {dace  absolute  conii- 
denccm  Physical  signs  will  never  deceive  usy  and  we  should 
always  judge  by  them.  The  stSit^nents  of  patients,  or  of 
medical  practitioners,  cannot  always  be  relied  on,  while  phy&SK 
cal  evidence  is  iavariably  correct.  I  m%ht  mention  numerous 
instances  in  which  padents  and  practitioners,  would  ha^ire 
deceived  me,  had  I  not  solely  depended  on  Ihe  physical 
phenomena. 

In  examining  patients,   we  shoulid  inflect  the  voice,,  and 
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ayoid  putting  our  questions  too  abruptly)  lest  wto  <^onfuse  and 
embanass  them.  There  is  an  excellent  cfaatpter  in  the  work 
of  M.  Double  on  SemeioUes,  as  to  the  method  of  examining 
p^ents,  and  further  information  may  be  derived  from  the 
prdduction  of  M.  M.  Merat,  Creuveilher,  and  Martinet  (see 
Pro&ssor  Quain's  translation).  M.  Double  divides  tiie  sub-^ 
ject  into  two  distinct  parts— the  knowledge  of  the  history  pre- 
ceding the  disease,  and  the  circumstances  which  appertain  to 
the  disease  itself.  The  physician  ought  to  investigate  all 
circumstances  relative  to  surrounding  objects,  seaskm,  tempers 
ture,  and  medical  topography  where  he  practises.  He  then 
determines  the  age,  sex,  profession,  occupation,  or  mode  of 
Hfe,  of  the  patient;  the  passions,  habits,  general  health,  ai 
ordinary  state  of  functions,  state  of  health  before  the  invasion 
of  the  disease,  the  hereditary  diseases  of  the  ia&er,  motiber, 
and  family;  the  antecedent  diseases  from  the  period  of  in- 
feney :  and,  lastly,  the  general  effects  of  medidnes  upon  the 
constitution* 

The  practitioner  should  sit  by  the  bed-side,  so  as  to  see  the 
patient's  countenance,  and  then  examine  the  external  appear- 
ance ^f  the  body,  iatdtude,  movements^  coloration  of  the 
skin,  &c.  He  then  compares  the  existing  and  natural  states 
of  the  functions,  and  proceeds  to  examine  the  external  senses^ 
respiration,  circiilation-^including  the  state  of  the  heart  and 
pulse,  digestion,  secretions,  excretions,  generation,  sensibility, 
irritability,  voice,  voluntary  motions,  sleep,  intellectual  fecul- 
ties,  and  temperature  of  the  body.  Every  part  of  the  hmnan 
body  is  thus  examined  and  passed  in  review.  We  also  know 
aU  that  belongs  to  the  symptoms,  mutetions,  and  sympathies- 
all  the  circumstances  ^t  can  modify- the  signs  and  prognosis 
of  diseases.  The  nature  and  treatment  of  the  complaint  are 
then  easily  determined. 

It  is  fight  to  visit  the  patient  at  the  paroxysmal  periods,  or 
when  he  is  worse ;  and  also  at  other  hours. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  individuals  who  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  libertinage,  are  often  ashamed^  and  disposed  to  mis- 
lead their  medical  advisers.  A  large  experience  warrants  me 
in  stating,  that  the  abuse  of  the  generative  function,  is  a  most 
common  cause  of  indigestion,  hypochondriasis,  neuralgic,  or 
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painfal,  and  nervous  complaintg.  It  requires  great  delicacy 
and  caution  in  alluding  to  this  function  at  all  times,  but 
especially  when  youths  are  our  patients.  The  excitation  of 
the  generative  organs  at  puberty,  and  often  during  the  whole 
time  of  celibacy,  leads  to  the  adoption  of  natural  or  other 
means  for  its  subdual.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  general  proposition.  Those  who  abuse  or  over-exert  this 
function,  are  affected  with  severe  indigestion,  flatulence,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  fear  of  death,  dread  of  impotence,  and  innu- 
merable unpleasant  sensations.  Such  cases  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  decline  of  life,  and 
sometimes  even  in  old  age.  The  celebrated  Tissot  has  given 
numerous  illustratiions  in  his  work  on  Onanism,  and  a  vast 
number  has  fallen  under  my  own  observations.  I  have  slightly 
alluded  to  sudi  cases  in  my  work  on  Population,  Marriage^ 
Impotence,  and  Sterility** 

I  am  convinced,  by  multipUed  experience,  diat  the  genital 
function  is,  in  general,  too  much  excited,  and  consequently 
debilitated.  The  profession,  in  general,  overlook  this  fact, 
and  very  improperly  fall  into  the  vulgar  error,  of  ridiculing 
those  who  have  abused  this  function,  and  rendered  themselves 
impotent  or  sterile.  Such  persons  hesitate  to  consult  many, 
and  those  who  have  not  offspring,  are  too  often  derided  by 
their  acquaintances.  They  avoid  consulting  respectable 
medical  practitioners — ^for  the  reason  above  stated — and  apply 
to  unprincipled  empirics.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
duped  and  deceived  by  these  wretches,  and  often  seriously 
injured,  or  their  health  destroyed.  Several  have  applied  to 
me  under  such  eircumstances.  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
generative  function  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  body, 
and  influences  mankind  in  general,  more  than  any  other. 
Every  male,  high  or  low,  makes  it  the  theme  of  conversation, 
and  tJie  most  modest  and  virtuous  women  are  gready  annoyed, 
at  infecundity. 

In  delivering  an  opinion  to  a  patient,  the  phyi^ian,  or 
medical  practitioner,  ought,  in  general^  to  predict  a  favourable 

*  See  also  '*  De  1'  Onanisme  et  des  autres  Abus  Venen^s,  constd^r^ 
dans  leuT  rapports  avec  la  Sante.     Par  M.  Deslandes.''  1835. 
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result  when  circumstances  permit;  avoid  alarming  him,  and 
hope  for  the  best.  He  may,  however,  express  his  real  opinion 
to  the  relatives,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing others,  if  they  think  proper.  In  most  cases,  the  prognosis 
must  be  guarded,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  mutations  of 
disease,  punctuality  of  attendants  in  following  directions,  on 
the  seasons,  situation,  and  compliance  of  the  sick.  Medical 
practitioners  have  often  been  most  unjustly  ridiculed  by  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  their  opinions  as  to 
the  issue  of  acute  diseases ;  but  no  man  can  be  positive  as  to 
the  prognosis.  He  may  state,  he  is  most  happy  to  say,  th^lt 
at  this  moment  there  is  no  danger :  but  diseases  undergo 
numerous  changes,  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  predict, 
with  certainty,  the  result. 

This  is  the  fact  and  truth,  in  the  majority  of  human  infir- 
mities. The  diagnosis  or  distinction  of  diseases,  is  also  a 
matterf  of  grave  importance.  If  the  disease  is  mistaken, 
censure  willj  assuredly  follow.  Thus,  suppose  it  is  stated, 
that  a  young  female  of  irreproachable  character  is  affected 
with  gonorrhoea,  or  is  pregnant,  when  there  is  really  no  such 
disease  or  condition ;  the  practitioner  would  be  most  severely 
and  justly  censured.  It  is  a  common  error  to  assert,  that 
female  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years  have 
been  violated,  and  infected  with  gonorrhoea,  when  their  con-^ 
dition  depends  on  physical  diseases.  I  have  fully  described 
such  cases  in  another  part  of  this  work ;  and  they  are  noticed 
by  Underwood,  Hamilton,  Dewees,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Jewel, 
and  numerous  fVench  authors. 

In  fine,  I  have  to  observe,  that  I  have  already  described 
the  moral  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. I  may,  however,  remark  here,  that  he  ought- to  pos- 
sess sensibility,  humanity,  amenity,  amiability,  and  compas- 
sion. He  must  make  the  greatest  allowances  for  the  conduct 
of  those  in  pain  and  suffering.  Thus,  a  medical  practitioner 
must  display  all  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  all 
the  moral  excellencies  which  distinguish  the  true  cultivators 
of  his  art,  while  he  is  affording  aid  at  the  painful  process 
employed  by  nature  at  the  nativity  of  his  species.  Women  are 
naturally  timid  at  this  period,  and  require  all  the  sympathy 
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and  kindness  that  can  be  shown  towards  them.  I  hate  fially 
dilated  on  the  duties  of  the  profession  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  my  Manual  of  Gynseoology,  or  Obstetricy* 

I  may  state,  in  this  place,  that  medical  practitioners  ought 
to  be  most  patient,  humane,  benevolent,  and  never  resent  any 
ofiensive  remarks  that  may  be  appKed  to  tiiem  by  the  sick. 
Such  remarks  are  invariably  apologised  for  by  patients. 

Lastly,  we  ought  to  be  cool  and  undisturbed  in  the  worst 
cases.  Perturbation  of  mind  betrays  weakness  and  ignorance. 
If  agitation  and  indecision  characterize  us,  patients  will  lose 
all  confidence  in  us. 

One  who  knows  his  profession  well,  will  be  never  agitated. 
He  will  employ  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  if  these  fail,  he 
will  remember,  that  all  medicine  is  froin  God,  and  tliat  it  may 
not  be  accordant  with  his  divine  will?  that  recovery  should 
happen  in  every  case  of  <fisease. 

Btdes  for  Prescribing. — The  art  of  prescribing  medicines 
demands  especial  attention,  and  requires  to  be  well  understood. 
Diseases  are  cured  with  remedies,  and  not  with  words.  There 
are  certain  rules  for  prescribing,  which  ought  to  be  followed 
as  dosely  as  possible,  and  ought  not  to  be  deviated  from,  ex- 
cept in  certain  circumstances.  The  precepts  of  Gaitbius  are 
simple,  and  I  have  added  some  remarks  in  my  translation  of 
the  New  Practical  Formulary  of  Hospitals,  1836. 

1.  The  practitioner,  whom  prudence  ought  always  to  guide, 
should  never  prescribe  a  medicine  without  being  able  to  give 
satisfactory  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  first  questicm  he  <Hight 
to  put  to  himself  should  be,  is  it  or  is  it  not  necessary  to 
administer  medicines  in  the  present  case  ? 

When  it  is  thought  that  the  powers  of  nature  are  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure ;  that  the  disease  is  absolutely  incurable,  or 
that  the  cure  of  tlie  disease  would  produce  a  greater  disease, 
it  is  generally  thought  proper  to  abstain  from  prescribing 
medicines,  as  well  to  prevent  injuring  the  patien,t  as  uselessly 
tormenting  him.  Medici  plus  interdum  quiete,  quam  movendo 
et  agendo,  proficiunt.  Nevertheless,  as  in  some  cases  it  would 
be  inhuman  to  abandon  the  patient,  and  in  others  impolitic  to 
shew  the  imperfection  of  our  art,  under  such  circumstances 
those  substances  which,  if  they  are  not  really  useful,  are  not 
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injttriouSt  ouglit  to  be  administered.  This  precaution  should 
pidoci^ally  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  w<nnen  and 
young  girls, 

2.  When  on  the  contrary  it  is  necessary  for  the  prac- 
titioner to  prescribe,  he  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine 
wh^t  he  should  do,  and  the  medicines  he  ought  to  em- 
ploy, &Q* ;  questions,  the  solution  of  which  he  will  find  in  his 
therapeutic  knowle^e*  He  should  always  recollect,  that  his 
end  is  the  cure  of  his  patient,  as  promptly  and  in  as  agreeable 
a  manner  as  possible* 

3.  He  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  the  most  efficacious 
remedies,  and  those  best  calculated  to  the  attainment  of  his 
end;  and  this  not  only  with  respect  to  their  nature,  but  like- 
wise to  the  forms  under  which  he  prescribes  them.  Those 
medicines  ought  always  to  be  employed  whose  actions  are  the 
most  certain,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  cause  any  bad 
effects.  In  certain  hopeless  cases,  a  medical  man  may  try 
extreme  remedies,  but  always  with  reserve,  and  be  careful 
to  announce  to  the  relatives,  the  uncertainty  of  their  results. 

4.  Medicines  which  are  but  imperfectly  known  ought  never 
to  be  used,  if  the  same  effects  can  be  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  those  substances  which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
usage;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  new  remedies,  it 
should  be  isme  with  the  greatest  prudence. 

5.  The  use  of  substances  which,  by  being  kepi^  easily 
become  changed,  and  which  age  has  rendered  inert  or  preju- 
dicial, ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  actmg  in  this  man- 
ner, a  practitioner  runs  no  risk  of  not  obtaining  the  desired 
effects,  of  uselessly  fiitiguing  the  patient,,  and  even  producing 
serious  accidents.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  practitioner,  if 
he  d^es  not  compound  his  own  medicines,  should  have  his 
prescri{^ons  compounded  in  those  houses  where  t];ie  sale  is 
rapid^  by  which  means  he  would  stand  every  chance  of  having 
them  well  prepared,  and  their  ingredients  fresh.^ 

6«  AU  things  being  equal  in  other  respects,  he  should  pre-" 
fer  indigenous  medicines  to  those  of  foreign  countries ;  they 

*  Some  writers  think  it  high  treason  to  act  on  this  rule.  They  shall  be 
nameless,  though  they  deserve  exposure  and  censure. 
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are  more  easily  known,  and  less  Iflcely  to  be  atdnlterated. 

7.  The  nse  of  medidnes  of  a  low  price  should  be  preferred, 
provided  they  are  as  efficacions  as  those  of  a  higher.  Never- 
thdtess^  #hein  a  practitioner  has  to  treat  a  rich  patient,  who 
thifiksy  as  it  sometimes  happens,  that  medicines  are  only 
efficamous  inasmnoh  as  they  are  costly,  he  ought,  in  a  certain 
d€igree,  to  comply  with  this^  ridicnloas  prejudice ;  because^  as 
we  have  before  said^  the  influence  of  liie  imi^nation  is  not  tor 
be  despised** 

8.  There  are  likewise  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  preju- 
dices, or  individual  repugnances^  the  practiti<mer  is  obliged 
to  disguise,  in  different  manners,  the  snbstances  he  prescribes. 
At  one  time  it  is  their  name  he  is  obliged  to  diange ;  at 
another,  their  taste  and  odour  he  will  find  necessary  to  mask 
by  proper  mixtures*  But  he  must  always  be  careful  to  be 
perfectly  iotolUgiUe  to  the  pharmacopolist,  and  not  alter  Aie 
therapeutical  properties  of  the  medicines  he  orders* 

9.  It  is  advisable,  as  much  a»  possible,  not  to  make  use  of 
those  medicines  whose  odour,  taste,  &c  sure  very  disagreeable; 
0X9  at  least,  to  use  them  in  small  quantities,  and  disguised  as 
we  have  abready  mentioned.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  this  plan  should  be  strictly  followed  in  treating 
women  and  children^  and  in  every  case. 

10.  Before  prescribing  any  medicine  it  is  indispensable  to 
find  out,  by  every  possible  means^  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
patient.  For  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  medicine^  in  other 
respects  judiciously  chosen,  may^  on  account  of  certain  indi- 
vidual dispositions,  impossible  to  be  foreseen,  become  useless 
or  even  prejudicial.  For  example,  castor  oil,  one  of  the 
mildest  purgatives,  and  one  most  commonly  used,  even  for 
diildren,  acted  as  a  poison  on  all  the  individuals  of  a  whofe 
family  which  one  of  us  was  called  in  to  attend.  Ganbius 
relates  an  example  of  a  man  upon  whom  a  small  dose  <rf  liie 
powder  of  crabs'  eyes  produced  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  too  common  to  require 
enumeration. 

*  Nothing  will  do  with  some  of  the  asinine  part  of  society,  but  expen> 
sive  medicines 
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Ih  It  fiaDQietimes  happens  tliat  tiie  patient  is  strongly  pre-^^ 
judieed  in  favour  of  certain  mediciDes^  either  becaase  he  has 
seen  them  administered  ivith  vaeoess  in  cases  which  he  con*- 
siders  similar  to  his  own,  or  for  some  other  can^e.  If  the  prae^ 
titioner  thinks  that  the  use  of  the  medicine  denred  wHI  not  be 
ii^iiriousy.he  ought  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  patient ;  in 
other  cases,  without  positively  refiuingf,  he-  should  endeavour 
to  mi^e  his  patient  comprehend  that  there  would  be  danger  in 
complying  with  his  request,  and  he  should  endeavour  to  gain 
time  until  his  patient  has  changed  his  mind,  or  that  his  state 
will  allow  of  the  administrationr  of  the  medidne  desired.* 

12.  T^npemments,  which  modify  in  so  powerful  a  degree 
the  progress  and  character  of  diseases,  likewise  merit  a  par^^ 
ticular  attentJion  with  regard  to  the  therapeudcal  means  em- 
ployed. In  strong  and  robust  individuals,  endowed  with  a 
saaguine  te>>ipen«eat,  the  nBgdneous  em^oations,  diluente, 
in  a  word,  the  antijAlogistiG  treatment  is  much  oftener  em- 
ployed than  in  persons  of  a  weak,  and  irritable  constitution^ 
and  of  a  lymphatic  and  nervous  temperament;  in  the  last« 
m^tioned  cases^  tonics  and  antispasmodics  are  more  frequently 
administered.  It  will  nevertheless  be  conceived,  that  this  is 
hs  item,  being  an  invariable  rule.f 

13.  Attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the  effects  of  habit; 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  organs  frequently  submit- 
ted for  any  length  of  time  to  the  influence  of  a  medicind  sub- 
stance, become  so  accustomed  tso  it  as  to  be  insensible  to  its 
effects.  This  is  forcibly  exemplified,  amongst  other  examples, 
in  the  enormous  quantities  of  opium  which  certain  individuals 
can  take,  without  eaqperiencing  any  immediate  accidents,  as  is 
seen  in  numerous  instances  in  the  east.  Therefore,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  iqpply  the  same  substance  for  a  long  time,  the 
dose  should  be  gradually  increased  for  it  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  organs*     It  is  especially  in  medicines  which 

*  Every  patient,  according  to  our  English  notions  of  liberty,  is  allowed 
to  play  the  fool  as  much  as  he  pleases.  He  may  swallow  two  or  two  hun- 
dred of  Morrison's  pills  should  he  think  proper,  and  poison  himself. 

t  Some  physijbians  bleed  every  patient  excessively.  Every  disorder  or 
disease  with  theip  is  inflammation.  They  have  gone  deservedly  to  the  tomb 
of  all  the  capulets. 
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act  upon  the  nervous  system  that  this  phenomenon  is  remark- 
able. There  are^  on  the  contrary,  some  medicines,  whose 
action  is  slow  and  gradual,  which  require  some  time  for  them 
to  develope  themselves,  and  their  effects  are  not  manifest  imtil 
after  they  have  been  administered  for  a  long  time.  Their 
effects  are  much  less  weakened  by  use  than  those  whose 
actions  are  more  prompt.  Nevertheless,  a&er  some  time, 
quantities  may,  without  any  danger,  be  administered,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  have  been  followed  by  alarming 
symptoms. 

14.  In  prescribing  a  medicine,  Ibe  consideration  of  the  dr- 
cuinstances  which  may  tend  to  &vour  or  modify  its  action  should 
not  be  neglected.  Thus,  in  administering  a  sudorific,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation ;  because,  if  he  is 
e]q)osed  to  cold,  diaphoresis  will  not  be  produced. 

15.  Bef<»e  introducing  a  medicinal  substance  into  the 
intestinal,  canal,  the  practitioner  ought  to  examine  attentively 
the  pathological  and  physiological  state  of  this  organ,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  diseases  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  &c ; 
for  a  medicine  which  would  be  inoffensive,  and  even  salutary, 
if  the  stomaish  were  in  health,  may  become  fatal  if  this  oi^;an 
is  diseased ;  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  associate  the  medi- 
cine with  others  which  weaken  its  local  action,  or  even  abstain 
entirely  from  its  use** 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  modes  by  which 
medicinal  substances  are  made  to  act  on  die  economy. 

1.  When  medicines  have  only  a  decided  action  upon  those 
organs  with  which  they  are  put  in  cmitact,  they  ought,^  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  to  be  applied  tq  the  diseased  paart,  at  least, 
where  it  is  not  desirable  to  obtain  general  effects  by  revulsion; 
and  in  that  case  it  is  always  a  healthy  part  that  ought  tor  be 
acted  on. 

2.  When  the  influence  of  a  medicine  can  he  propagated 
through  continuity  of  organs,  the  nearest  parts  to  those 
affected  are  to  be  acted  on,  in  order  that  their  effects  may 
be  as  marked  as  possible;    because  the   influence   of  these 

*  The  routine  pfactice  is  i&  preseribe  stiong  apetients  of  purgativeB  is  all 
cases.    This  is  a  grievous  exior. 
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substances  is  as  much  less  strong,  as  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  s^plied  are  distant  from  those  of  which  a  change  of  their 
actual  state  is  required. 

3.  Those  medidnes  whidi  act  by  sympathy  are  generally 
introduced  into  the  stomach ;  because  this  organ  has  the  most 
direct  sympadietic  connections  with  all  other  important  organs. 

4.  When  medicinal  substances  act  through  the  absorption 
of  their  molecules,  they  are  generally  administered  through 
the  medium  of  the  stomach.  But  they  may  sometimes  be 
introduced  into  the  economy,  by  putting  them  in  contact  with 
some  other  part  of  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
it  is  on  this  account  that  enemata  are  sometimes  administered, 
and  frictions  made  on  the  gums,  &c. 

5.  Formerly,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  absorbent  power 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  aerial  passives,  to 
cause  the  same  result ;  and  the  patient  was  made  to  respire  the 
vapour  of  those  substances,  under  the  influence  of  which  it 
was  desirable  to  bring  him. 

6.  In  fine,  there  are  cases  in  which  medicines  are  caused 
to  penetrate  into  the  economy  by  applying  them  to  tiie  skin. 
But  as  the  presence  of  the  ^idermis  is  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  absorption  of  medicinal  molecules,  their  action  would  be 
very  slow,  and  even  almost  useless,  if  a  simple  application 
alone  was  pursued.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  them  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  epidermis, 
by  means  of  frictions  more  or  less  violent,  or  by  raising  this 
membraneous  layer  to  a  certain  extent,  and  thus  putting  them 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  dermis  or  skin. 
The  first  of  these  methods,  that  of  friction,  has  been  for  a 
long  time  known,  and  is  called  iatraleptic.  M.  Christien,  of 
Montpellier,  has  much  extolled  it,  and  put  it  in  practice  with 
success  in  a  great  many  cases.  The  second  is  named,  by  M. 
Lembert,  the  methode  endermiquey  who,  conjointly  with  M. 
Bailly,  has  made  numerous  experiments,  at  the  hospitals  of  La 
Fitie  and  Cochin,  in  applying  upon  a  Uistered  surface,  dilBfe- 
rent  medicinal  substances,  capable  of  acting  by  absorption. 
The  result  of  these  experiments — ^repeated  since  by  a  great 
number  of  French  and  foreign  practitioners — ^leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  applying  medicines,  which 
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appears  to  be  very  advantageous  when  their  irritating  action  is  . 
dreaded  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro^inte^nal 
canal,  or  when  it  is  wished  to  prevent  the  alteration  which' the 
digestive  foculties  may  produce  in  them.  It  would  be,  never- 
theless^ advisable  to  employ,  in  this  manner,  those  medicines 
only  which  are  susceptible  of  acting  effectively  in  very  small 
doses,  such  as  morphia,  strychnine,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  the  doses  in  which  medicines  are 
administered,  is  called  Posology;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  them. 

The  doses  in  which  medicines  are  administered,  differ 
according  to  their  nature  and  their  degree  of  activity.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  establish  fixed  rules  in  this  respect,  as 
experience  alone  must  be  our  guide.*  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  doses  of  the  same  medicine  ought  to  vary  according 
to  the  effects  that  are  wished  to  be  produced,  and  according  to 
the  age,  sex,  and  temperament,  &c.  of  the  patient 

The  effects  of  a  medicine  frequently  differ,  according  to  the 
quantity  in  which  it  is  administered.  It  is  thus  that  the 
greater  part  of  astringent,  tonic,  and  exciting  substances  have 
only  a  local  action,  when  given  in  small  doses ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  in  large  doses,  they  extend  their  influence  over  the 
whole  of  the  economy.  Opium,  taken  in  small  quantities,  is 
a  very  energetic  sedative;  in  larger  doses,  it  becomes  excitant, 
and  produces  cerebral  congestion  when  the  dose  administered 
is  too  large.  Digitalis,  in  large  doses,  acts  directly  on  the 
intestinal  canal,  as  is  proved  by  the  vomiting  and  alvine 
evacuations  which  follow  its  administration*  In  smaller  doses, 
on  the  contrary,  its  local  effects  are  no  longer  observable,  but 
are  replaced  by  general  phenomena,  such  as  quickening  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  augmenting  the  secretions,  especially 
the  urine.  Some  antimonial  preparations  are,  according  to 
the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered,  alternately  emetie> 
purgative,  diaphoretic. 

The  doses  of  medicines  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to 

*  All  tables  of  doses  are  absurd ;  they  merely  mean,  that  the  smallest 
quantity  is  prescribed.  Ten  times  the  amoant  is  often  given,  accofdibg  to 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  or  power  of  the  constitution. 
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the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that,  in  general,  the  weaker  a  patient  is,  and  the  more 
under  the  adult  age,  the  more  characteristic  are  the  effects  of 
a  determined  quantity  of  a  medicine^  It  therefore  follows,  that 
to  obtain  similar  effects  on  an  adult  and  an  infuit,  very  diffe* 
rent  doses  must  be  employed. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Gaubius,  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  young  practitioners  in  the  administration  of  active 
substances  at  the  different  epochs  of  life ;  although  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  this  rule  allows  of  deviation 
according  to  circumstances.* 

For  an  adult  where  the  dose  is  1  drachm. 
Under  1  year    ....     l-15th  to  i-12th. 

2  l-8th. 

3 i-etL 

4 1.4th. 

7  1.3rd. 

14 •      l-half. 

20  2-3rd8. 

From  20  to  60 ,      1 

Above  this  age,  the  inverse  gradation  must  be  followed. 

The  constitution  of  women  is,  in  general,  less  strong  than 
that  of  men ;  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  the  doses  administered  to  them  must  be  less; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  in  what  exact  proportion. 

The  doses  of  medicines  ought  likewise  to  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,"  for  it 
will  readily  be  conceived  that  a  very  irritable  person,  endowed 
with  what  is  called  a  nervous  temperament,  could  not,  without 
inconvenience,  bear  the  dose  of  certain  medicines,  of  excitants, 
for  example,  which  could  be  given  with  advantage,  to  one  of 
a  Ijrmphatic  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important 
to  adapt  the  doses  to  different  constitutions.  There  are  cer- 
tain individual  dispositions,  at  first  unknown  in  their  nature, 
the  whole  of  which  form  idiosyncrasy,  and  which  prevent  the 

*  The  safest  plan  is  to  prescribe  moderate  and  repeated  doses,  until  the 
desired  effect  is  produced. 
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same  substances — given  in  the  same  doses,  and  imder  the 
same  eircumstaneesi  from  acting  in  the  same  manner,  and  witli 
the  same  energy  in  all  individuals.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  a 
small  quantity  of  opium  will  produce  in  some  persons  all  the 
symptoms  of  narcotism,  whilst  in  others  it  would  act  insensi-* 
bly.  Half  an  ounce  of  a  neutral  salt  of  any  kind,  in  some 
cases,  produces  abundant  evacuations^  and  even  superpurga- 
tion ;  whilst,  in  other  oases,  two  ounces  of  the  same  substance 
would  have  scarcely  any  effect. 

In  fine,  the  effects  of  medicines  being  modified  by  habit,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  regard  to 
this  consideration,  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  coritinue,  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  use  of  a  medicinal  substance,  or  when  we 
wish  to  administer,  in  large  doses,  certain  very  energetic  pre- 
parations. Some  of  our  popular  pharmacological  writers, 
have  given  the  preceding  as  their  own,  thinking  that  the  old 
standard  medical  works  are  seldom  seen.  These  authors  are 
to  be  pitied,  and  ought  to  remember,  ^^  palmam  qui  meruit, 
ferat" 

Following  the  precepts  I  have  laid  down,  I  think  that  every 
one  will  be  enabled  easily  to  modify  the  doses,  according  to 
the  exigence  of  the  case,  and  the  observations  he  must  have 
made  individually  in  this  respect 

Medicines  are  either  simple  or  compound.  Those  are  called 
simple  which  can  be  administered  in  such  manner  as  nature 
offers  them,  or  which  are  formed  of  one  substance,  of  which 
the  intimate  nature  may,  in  other  respects,  be  more  or  less 
complex-H9Uch  as  ether,  the  acetate  of  morphia,  &c.  The 
second,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
several  simple  medicines. 

Simple  medicines  in  general  ought  to  be  preferred  to  com- 
pound ;•  and,  when  recourse  is  had  to  the  latter,  simplicity 
should  be  sought  after  as  much  as  possible.  The  following 
maxim  ought  always  to  be  present  in  a  practitioner's  mind : 
Stiperfluu  nunquam  non  nocent^  and  those  substances  only 
should  be  united,  whose  reciprocal  action  and  influence  on  the 
animal  economy  are  well  understood. 

Medicinal  substances  are  mixed  together,  or  compotmded^ 
for  the  attainment  of  divers  ends : — 
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Mr^»  To  augment  the  action  of  the  principal  medicine 
which,  is  intended  to  be  exhibited^  This  may  be  attained: 
(A)  in  mixing  different  preparations  of  the  same  substance. 
When  all  the  active  principles  of  a  medicine  are  not  soluble 
in  the  same  liquid^  and  when  it  cannot  be  administered  in 
substance,  recourse  should  be  had  to  this  kind  of  combination. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  infusions  and  decoctions  are  made 
more  active  by  the  addition  of  a  smaU  portion  of  the  tincture 
or  extract  of  the  same  plant 

(B)  In  Cjombinbg  medicines  of  the  same  speciesi  that  is  to 
say,  those  which  taken  sepairately  produce  the  same  effectS) 
but  with  less  energy  than  when  combined*  This  augmented' 
tion  of  activity  is  only  evident  in  a  certain  number  of  medicines. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Valisni4ri|  twelve  drachms 
of  cassia  produce  a  purgative  effect  ahnost  equivalent  to  that 
q£  four  ounces  of  manna.  But  if  eight  drachms  of  cassia  and 
four  of  manna  are  united,  the  effects  obtained  are  much  more 
marked,  and  even  may  be  said  to  be  double.  The  mixture  of 
diffusible  aromatic  substances  is  equally  susceptible  of  modify- 
ing the  action  of  each  individually. 

(C)  In  uniting  a  medidne  with  a  substance  of  a  different 
nature,  which  exercdses  no  action  on  it,  but  which  renders  the 
economy  in  general,  or  the  stomach,  or  any  other  organ,  more 
sensible  to  its  influence.  It  is  much  easier  to  prove  this  than 
to  explain  it ;  therefore  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving 
a  few  examples*  The  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  and  jalap 
render  the  purgative  ^ects  of  the  latter  much  more  c^ei^etick 
The  action  of  certain  purgatives  is  imareased  by  the  addition 
of  a  bitter.  Cullen  remarks,  that,  in  mixing  a  bitter  substance 
with  an  infusion  of  senna,  the  same  effects  would  be  obtidned 
in  administering  a  small  dose  of  this  purgative  as  in  employing 
a  large  dose  of  it  alone.  The  influence  that  opium  has  ovee 
mercury  is  likewise  very  remarkable.  It  appears  in  some 
cases^  that  after  the  general  effects  of  mercury  have  com* 
pl^tely  ceased,  they  re-appear  und^  tiie  influence  of  opium. 

Secondly.  To  diminish,  or  to  correct  in  some  degree,  the 
too  irritating  effects  of  a  medicine.  This  indicati(»i  is  ful- 
filled :  (A)  by  mixing  a  medicine  with  another  which 
augments  or  diminishes  its  solubility.  It  is  by  this  means,  that 
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the  additioii  at  a  small  quuitity  of  an  alkaM  dinrioiBliM  4bhe 
tendencjr  of  eertain  drastiefl  to  produce  colic  r  and  in  laismg 
eaniboge  vnA.  an  insolable  sahstanoe,  naosea  is  preyeatad,  by- 
rendering  the  eolation  in<Nre  difficult.  . 

(B)  By  its  nixtare  with  a  substance  susceptible  of  preserve 
ing  die  Blomaeli,  or  die  eecmomy  in  g^iend,  from  drietseriooB 
dfisets.  There  is  a  great  number  of  substance  which, 
wh^i  diey  liritate  die  nrteetioal  canal  too  vicdteiidy,  eamot  bo 
absorbed,  and  are  expelled  without  producing  the  desired 
effects.  Squills  and  antimoaiid  peeparations,  for  example,  do* 
not  act  as  diuretics  or  diaphoretsea  when  diey  CMise  purging 
and  alrine  dejectioaB.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  to  combine  subelances  capable  of  remed3ring  thk  load 
action,  and  of  oorrecth^  Bvidi  effects.  Opium  frequentfy^ 
fidfils  this  indication ;  at  other  times  arolnatie  sdiiifdants  are 
uaed,  or  mucilagim>aa  and  embUient  aubstaitoes,  which  enr^^ 
lope,  in  some  degree,  the  actire  onefi^  and  thu^  diminish  the 
local  action  ^Aieh  is  dreaded. 

TTiirdlif.  To  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  the  effects  of  two  er 
more  medicines :     - 

(A)  In  employing  substances  which,  dkough  they  act  dif- 
ferently, produce  frequendy  die  same  result  when  combined. 
To  augment  die  secretion  of  urine,  for  example,  mediciiies, 
whose  modee  of  action  on  the  economy  are  entirely  different, 
are  combined,  ench  as  calomel  and  squills.  The  former  ads, 
as  most  mercurial  preparations  do,  as  an  active  absorbent; 
whilst  die  latter  act»  principally  on  die  urinary  orgmis. 

(B)  In  combining  sdistanoea  of  wUchihe  action  is  entirely 
differ^it,  and  which  are  designed  to  fulfil  several  indications 
at  die  same  time.  It  is  with  this  view  that  purgatives  are 
frequent^*  united  widi  antispasmodies,  narcotics,  tomes,  mev- 
curials,  &o.     The  use  of  tonics  oft^a  occasions  constipatiiMi; 

ML        *  ^ 

and  it  »  necessary  to  combine  a  purgative  medidbe  to  eoua^ 
terbalance  this  effect.  In  the  treatment  of  ascites,  and  chraiab 
dropsies  in  general,  there  are  cases  in  whidi  the  practitimer 
finds  it  necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  his  patient^  while 
at  the  same  time  he  causes  abuadant  evacuations.  This*  4b 
effected  by  uniti^  touoa  and  excxtants  widi  cbastic  paiw.  • 
gatives. 


BmefMiIfy*  To  oIHmii  effeeto  wUcli,  tf  taken  s^vstaly, 
iRMld  BOt  festtlt:  (A)  la  unitiiig  medidnes  wkose  actUMW 
«re  MMstially  diffeceoly  and  wUcb)  by  iSktw:  eombiaatioii, 
produce  other  effects  than  those  they  would  have  produced 
mni^Yi  urithout  actmg  cbenaicaily  on  each  oth«r*  This  effect 
appean  to  me  iaexpUeable ;  but  eacamples  of  the  kind  are  too 
muBenras  &r  a  doubt  to  be  enljerlaiiied  on  tlie'subject  We 
see  that  opium  and  ipecaeuanhay  adndiiisteTed  together,  pro- 
doee  neither  the  nareodc  effects  <^  the  one^  nor  the  emetic 
effects  of  the  other»  but  act  as  a  powerfal  dbqphoretic 

(B)  In  combining  substemees  whidi  act  diemically  on  eadh 
od^r»  and  which  give  rise  to  new  eompoiuMi%  or  whk^  render 
due  active  prindplea  of  one  of  them  nalL  In  making,  for 
Qxampli^  acetic  acid  act  i^pon  ammonia,  a  new  product  is 
formedf  the  action  of  which  is  yery  different  jErom  that  of  the 
two  other  bodies  taken  separately*  In  the  anti-emetic  potion 
of  Riviere,  citric  acid  is  mised  with  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  citrio  acid,  aad  <ys£s^[ages 
the  cwbonic  acid  wUch  it  contaiii^. 

(C)  In  mixing  substances  which  augment  or  diminish  the 
solubility  of  the  pTinci{des  which  contain  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties* This  indication  nuiy  be  fulfilled  by  the  aid  of  sub* 
stances  which  act  either  chemically  or  meehaaieally.  Thus 
the  twrteric  acid,  or  creua  of  tartar,  becomes  more  soluble, 
and,  conseiqpientLy,  more  aetiiv^  by  the  addition  of  the  acid  of 
borax* 

liftUjf^  In  fine,  to  givedxem  a  form  more  agreeable  or  effi- 
cacioos.  Substances  mixed  with  medidnes,  with  a  new  either 
to  render  their  taste  or  odour  leas  disagreeable  to  the  patient, 
<^  to  prevent  li  too  prcmpt  deoompoeitios^  or  in  order  to  £Eiei- 
litale.  their  action,  vary  aceoidii^  to  the  mitnre  of  the  medi- 
dnee  @Ea|doyed,  their  degree  of  solubility^  the  end  proposed, 
and,  to  a  certain  point,  the  capdce  of  the  patients  Neverthe- 
less^ a  dimee  ought  to  be  made  of  such  as  would  not  annul 
the  efficacy  id  the  principal  medicbes.  We  dball  have  ocea- 
sien  to  revert  to  this  sukgect  hereefiter. 

jSimIi  are  the  different  objects  that  are.had  in  view,  wben  a 
mUtae  of  «y«a  a«ple  nedkaie.  is  «ade  to  form  a  com- 
pound.     According  to  the  effects  that  these  different  subr 
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sittftees  <ftfe  wished  to  produce,  Aey  are  cidled  by  the  AtUo^^g 
names: — tke  hase^  the  wlfmaM  or  auxiliarlf^  ilie  aoreoHtm^ 
and  th^  exe^neni  or  inienikediate.  The  base  is  1^  prnicipni 
medidfle;  ^e  adjuvante  are  those  added  to  ikeOitate  attd 
aeoelemte  its  action ;  the  correetilTeii  are  destind^Jfeo  rednee 
the  too  energetic  action  fsf  die  bas6 ;  iht  eKCifi^&B  iierVe  as  a 
vehicle  in  which  it  may  h^  taiken ;  i&d  tJie  itit^meittttle,  a 
kind  of  excipient,  is  intended  to  tendfet  it  midcible  in  ^li^ttter. 

It  is  often  useleBs  to  employ  at  th^  taDae  tiine  the  whole  of 
these  elemtots  in  the  formation  iif  a  compound  medicine. 
Many  substaticeB  vrtOkt  no  adjuvant  to  faciUtate  their  action, 
and  others  are  administered  very  well  without  any  corrective, 
or  even  without  any  vehicle.  It  also  frequently  happeins, 
diat  the  same  substance  fulfils  at  the  s^Etme  time  several  of 
these  indications.  For  example,  the  adjuvant  may  serVe  both 
as  a  connective  atld  a  vehicle.  These  last  consideradonis  are 
so  much  the  mote  important,  as  simplicity  is  oUe  of  the  Inost 
essentilil  conditiods  in  the  composition  of  medicines. 

Pharmaceutical  preparations  ai'e  divided  into  two  great 
dasses. 

First,  Offieincd  pripparatMnSy  that  i^  t6  say,  those  whose  eotfi- 
position  is  laid  down  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  abd  which  ar^ 
generally  ^ose  kept  in  shops. 

Second,  Magigtrai  prepar^ions  are  those  ^ode  eompdtd-^ 
tion  is  indicated  by  th^  pmdltioiie^  and  whidh  the  iipoth^cat^ 
prepares  from  the  formula  given. 

KJbrtMdBUi  or  pbffiflsia^^utical  p^^eription,  is  t^e  ifidi^lion 
of  the  names  and  doses  of  isttbetnlv^Gl  tv^idi  eMeir  into  tlie 
compositioa  of  a  magiistt«l  pr«pa:r£i(ion,  to  Which  id  gf^e^lly 
added  instmetions  for  its  adiidlnidtM;ion« 

First  ClearttMs  and  ecrndseifS^s  ar«  two  esdenfi^l  cdifdt^ 
tions  in  writing  prescriptions. 

Second.  Hiey  ought  to  be  written  in  a  legible  hand,  knd  in 
Latin,  or  perhaps  in  the  vulgar  langui^e.* 

Third.  At  the  commencement  of  th^  first  line,  <*e  i^^  ft, 
or  R,  which  is  an  abbust^tton  of  the  Latin  WOWl  te^pe, 
should  be  |daced« 

*  1  do  1161  assent  to  Uiis  doctrine,  because  patients  would  be  horrified 
on  being  otdeMd  tbfe  poisoae,  mercury,  &c. 
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FoaHii.  £beh  substance  riiould  l^  indiefeit^  by  its  scientific 
0r  phannaceiitical  nan^e,  according  as  i^e  one  or  tlie  other  is 
more  generally  knoWii,  and  le^  Ikbie  to  be  mistaken  for  any 
oilier.  Tbe  names  of  medicines  ought  always  to  b^  placed 
fttder  each  other,  taldiBg  efeMto  put  but  one  in  the  same  liuie. 

flifUi.  The  order  of  arranging  them  is  of  Httle  importance ; 
nevertheless  it  would  be  well  to  piaoe  the  most  aettire  ingre* 
dients  firsts 

SiidiL  The  qtemtity  of  ike  dose  ought  al#ays  to  f<dlow  the 
name  ^  the  medieine,  and  be  pkeed  in  the  same  line^  leairing 
a  small  intervid  between  diem^  The  following  signs  are  tiiose 
whidi  hare  been  estaUished  by  use : 


fc 

poaad 

12  ounces. 

3      - 

ounce 

8  drachms. 

3 

drachm 

3  scruples. 

9       . 

scruple 

20  grains. 

gt.        . 

grttiu 

^t  0^  gat.  te.  drop 

0 

pint 

16  fluid  ounces. 

The  quantity  of  each  of  these  weights  is  generally  indicated 
by  Roma^  cyji^ers.  When  the  same  dose  of  seveitii  difiererit 
substances  is  used^  they  are  united  by  a  braeci  and  the  letters 
ana,  or  aa  are  placed  before  the  desigitatioii  of  the  common 
quantity  of  all* 

Seventh.  The  prescription  should  be  ended  by  indicting 
the  mode  (rf*  the  preparation  of  ihe  medieine,  and  the  manner 
of  its  admisistratioB.  When  l^e  preparation  presents  nothing 
particular,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  write  the  letters  F.S.A. 
{^fiai  seeundgm  ortem).  In  other  oase^i  the*mode  ^i  prepaara* 
tion,  should  be  indicated  as  lH*ieAy  as  possible^  then  it  is  Ui  be 
dated  and  signed  with  the  inttidb  <^  a  physimn^  atid  the  name 
of  a  surgeon. 

Before  eKamioiag  the  vdifferest  pharmaoeuttcal  prisparstions, 
and  the  forms  uhder  which  they  are  administetedi  I  think  it 
necessary  to  dill  tite  reader's  attention  to  the  ^errbrs  diat  may 
be  committed  in  compounding  magiatml  preparations ;  errors 
which  arise  from  three  principal  sources,  naindly : 

First  The  associMiow  qf  svbstames  which  do  not  (xmAine^ 
or  do  not  form  compositions  of  a  proper  consistence.     Many 
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substances,  iasoluble  in  water,  cannot  be  administered  in  a 
liquid  form,  without  the  aid  of  an  intermediate^  such  as  a  mu-^ 
cilaginous  or  albuminous  substance,  which  keeps  their  mole- 
cules in  suspension.  If  the  intermediate  is  neglected,  the  forr 
mula  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  effects.  This  would  be 
the  case  in  ordering  camphor  and  the  balsam  of  capaiba  in 
pills,  without  adding  a  proper  intermediate  ;  because  these  two 
substances,  mixed  together,  would  form  a  syrupy  consistence, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  them  into  pills,  unless  a 
small  quantity  of  the  coagulated  yolk  of  an  egg  ni^as  added. 

Secondly.  The  association  of  stibstances  which  mtUuaily 
decompose  each  other ^  by  which  means  their  action  is  chang^ 
or  entirely  destroyed.  Every  time  that  two  salts  are  mixed  in 
solution,  which,  by  an  exchange  of  their  bases  or  acids,  may 
be  formed  into  one  soluble  and  one  insoluble  salt,  or  into  two 
insoluble  salts,  a  decomposition  necessarily  takes  place. 

Thirdly.  The  method  indicated  for  the  preparatUm  of  medi- 
cines is  insufficient  to  attain  the  end  proposed^  or  is  of  a  nature 
to  change  or  destroy  the  action  of  some  of  the  substances 
employed.  Certain  medicines  are  only  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  or  oil;  and  others  are  only  soluble  with  the  aid  of 
caloric;  and  some  lose  their  active  principles  by  ebullition. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  not  to  order  in  an  infu- 
sion of  cold  water  a  substance  which  is  only  soluble  in  warm, 
and  not  to  order  a  decoction  of  medicines  which  ebullition 
alters,  and  which  lose  their  virtue  by  this  process,  &c^ 

The  forms  under  which  medicines  are  administered  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances,  and  the  use  that  is 
wished  to  be  made  of  them.  These  forms  are  solid,  soft,  liquid^ 
and  gaseous,  and  most  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  have 
a  special  destination ;  some  axe  always  employed  externally^ 
and  others  internally,  whilst  there  is  a  certain  number  which 
serves  at  the  same  time  both  for  external  and  internal  uses. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  offered  but  a  very  brief 
outline  of  those  principles  which  guide  scientific  practitioners 
in  prescribing  medicines;  as  I  consider  this  information  of 
great  importance  to  students  and  junior  practitioners.  I  could 
not  treat  of  them  more  fully  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  excellent  Pharmacologia  of  Dr.  Paris,  in 
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which  he  will  find  the  most  ample  account  of  this  branch  of 
medical  science  in  our  language. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  disease  terminates  in  health, 
death,  or  another  disease.  I  may  observe,  that,  when  the 
period  of  convalescence  arrives,  it  must  be  managed  with 
judgment  and  skill.  Relapses  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
original  disease,  as  the  constitution  is  generally  too  much  en- 
feeibled  when  they  occur.  The  greatest  attention  must  there- 
fore be  paid  to  diet,  regimen,  and  other  hygienic  precepts,  and 
curative  means.  When  death  approaches,  the  medical  prac- 
titioner has  certain  duties  to'  perform  which  are  indispensable, 
and  have  been  already  described. 

Duty  of  Physicians  to  the  Dying. — If  a  physician  have 
judgment^  and  all  the  other  requisites  essential  to  his  character, 
if  he  take  a  true  interest  in  the  health  of  the  sick,  he  will  afford 
consolation  to  the  dying.  The  respect  due  to  humanity,  and 
to  the  dying,  imposes  the  obligation  of  consoling  those  depart- 
ing from  life,  while  their  senses  remain ;  and  in  reminding 
them  of  a  better  world,  in  which  suffering  and  sorrow  will  be 
no  more.  We  ought  not  to  quit  a  patient  in  danger,  unless 
with  a  calm  and  serene  air.  When  the  fetal  hour  is  about  to 
strike,  the  physician  is  bound  to  recommend  tlie  consolations 
of  religion.  The  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity  calm  agita- 
tion, and  smooth  the  avenue  of  death.  Imprudent  zeal,  on 
the  contrary,  has  often  hastened  the  fatal  event. 

It  is  also  right  to  inform  the  patient,  his  near  relatives,  or 
the  clergyman  who  attends  him,  of  the  necessity  of  arranging 
his  affairs,  so  as  to  secure  his  &mily  their  rights,  and  prevent 
litigation.  This  is  a  delicate  affair;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotteti  by  the  medical  attendant.  Let  him  also  take  care  that 
his  patient,  "is  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and  recollection, 
tvhen  disposing  of  his  property."  Instances  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  in  which  testators  did  not  really  know 
what  they  were  signing ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  such  wills 
would  be  annulled,  if  contested. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LAWS    RELATING   TO   THE    MEDICAL   PROFESSION    IN    GREAT 

BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

After  a  great  deal  of  research  and  labour,  I  had  compiled 
and  arranged  the  materials  for  this  article,  when  my  labour 
was  lost,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Willcock,  which 
then  issued  from  the  press.  It  affords  me  much  gratifica- 
tion, that  most  of  the  information  I  had  gained  is  now  placed 
before  me,  authenticated  by  the  authority  of  a  talented  bar- 
rister, of  a  gentleman  quite  free  from  partiality  towards  any 
of  the  colleges,  and  who  instructs  the  legal  as  well  as  the 
medical  profession.  His  work  is  one  of  deep  interest  to 
medical  practitioners,  as  it  shews  that  the  London  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecaries'  Company, 
have  full  power  to  correct  all  the  abuses  which  now  degrade 
our  profession.  In  fact,  Mr.  Willcock's  treatise  contains 
much  more  information  than  the  conjoint  production  of  Dr. 
Paris  and  Mr.  Fonblanque,  and  illustrates  many  important 
points  of  medical  police,  unnoticed  by  the  latter  writers.  As 
this  excellent  and  instructive  work  gives  the  fullest  account  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  England,  it 
would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  execute  my  original  design ;  and 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  condensing  the  chief 
points  of  interest  to  my  profession,  while  I  shall  enumerate 
the  laws  relating  to  the  duties  of  medical  practitioners  in 
judicial  investigations,  which  are  omitted  by  this  author. 

It  must  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  ancient  orders  of 
the  medical  profession,  including  regular  and  irregular  prac- 
titioners, neither  is  it  necessary  to  describe  the  present  orders 
of  the  faculty,  which  are  generally  known  in  every  civilized 
country,  Mr.  Willcock  devotes  his  first  and  second  chapters 
to  these  topics,  and  next  details  the  whole  of  the  statutes  and 
patents  relative  to  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  as 
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also  those  of  a  general  nature  which  affect  the  profession.* 
After  a  luminous  commentary  on  every  act  and  charter,  and 
on  every  decision  relative  to  medical  men,  he  maintains  that 
the  law  is  at  present  as  follows : — 

Physicians* — Any  person  who  is  not  a  member,  fellow,  or 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and 
who  pxactiaea  physic  in  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £5.  &  month,  or  if  in  the  country,  unless  he  is 
a  gpraduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Every  person  so  prac- 
tisjog,  ii^  any  part  pf  the  kingvlpim  even  thoi^igh  his  practice 
w^si  not  attended  with  s^riou^  eQDsequei¥^^  13  also  guilty  of  a 
mis^eme^Qour  at  comi[;ion  If^w.  These  laws  do  not  £ypip}y  to  a 
p^TiQiX  who  m^y  happen  to  adqiinister  mediciiif^  to  ihfi  best  of 
his  ability,  to  such  as  may  be  ui^abk^  tQ  oji^tain  i^c^  as^i^tai^ce 
of  a  regular  practitioner. 

^<  The  penalty  of  £5.  is  recavera,bte  fr^fln  W^  o^ly  ^  ^ve 
continued  their  practice  for  one  nu)n1^  at^  l^tast,  and  to  prove 
this  it  is  Q^cese^ry  to  sbow,  that  the  defendimt  1^  continued 
to  hold  himself  forth  to  the  public  a^  a  p^iyMeiao,  J^r  0^:  ^ire 
monjffi^  within  the  precinct  of  lyondon,  if  the  proceed^i^  be 
instituted  by  the  college,  or  in  ^^  G^vi;ntry»  if  it  be  instituted 
by  the  coinn^Qn  informer,t  i|nd  to  sho^  soine  instances,  or,  at 
least  one  instance  of  his  actual  practic^^  within  th^t  period, 
from  which  it  may  appear,  that  suqh  practice  was  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  physician.  Tbe  word  physician  by  no  means 
implies  the  necessity  of  showing  that  thft  defendant  was,  or 
assumed  to  be,  a  graduate  in  physic,  the  statute  aims^  against 
such  as  were  not  graduates  in  physic," 

Mr.  Willcock  respectfully  questions  the  4^ision  in  Dr. 
Harrison's  case,  and  denies  its  legality.  The  verdict  TUfas 
given  on  the  ground  that  the  qise  was  surgical,  but  tjjji^Ju^ge 

*  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Me4i^l  Refomn  Law, 
which  will  he  introduced  in  a  few  weeks  hy  Mr.  Waxhurton  to  Parliament) 
will  totally  change  and  ipiprove  the  existing  charters  and  statutes,  and  1 
shall  therefore  quote  them  hriefiy,  as  I  am  satisfied  they  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  he  repealed. 

t  The  college  must  prove,  that  he  pmctised  as  a  physician  for  twenty- 
eight  days  in  succession,  twenty-seven  and  three-quarters  wiU  not  do,  and 
such  prosecutions  never  succeed,  and  therefore  are  not  attempted  of  late. 
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considejed  the  evidence  suflSoieiit  to  8kow>  dial  the  Doctor 
had  professed  and  acted  as  a  pbyaiiCian.  <<  But  with  the 
Utmost  defepence  to  so  h%h  and  imp^Ytiat  an  autiiiority,'  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  that  the  earlier  cases,  and  cases  decided  upon 
argument  in  full  court,  but  which  seem  not  to  have  been 
noticed  in  arguing  Dr.  Harrison's  case,  are  direcUy  and 
cle^M^ly  QOntraiy*^  Two  decisions  of  tike  King's  Bei^^h  and 
oxie  of  the  Copu^oa  Pleas  were  np£^e  vspon  the  point,  besides 
which  the  Statute  32  ^eB«  VIII.,  has  expressly  declared,  thai; 
surgery  is  a  special  memb^  of  physic,  and  within  the  legiti* 
mate  range  of  the  pbyrician's  vocation.  ^^  My  assi^ptioti  is, 
that,  an  action  will  lie  at  title  si4t  of  %\^  college,  aldrnHgh  the 
pn^ce  proved  b^  surgi^,  unleia  the  defenctant  by  his  plea, 
show  that  he  is  legs^ly  entillf  d  to  prs^^e  as  a  8^rgeon,  by 
spe<;ially  setting  fqrth  his  license  by  the  CqU^^  of  Surgeons."^ 

l^y  th^  oxi^nal  cl^arter,  and  by  t^e  Statute  3S  Hen.  VIIL, 
it  is  evident  that  every  person  of  the  same  faculty,  of  or  in 
London,  was  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  ii^aociation  of 
commons  and  fellows.  But  as  to  the  parsons  who  should  after- 
wards enjoy  that  distinction,. the  original  (diarter  and  all  sub- 
sequent statutes  are  silent,    pp.  34,  44. 

<'  It  i&,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute,  that  no  persons- 
can  become  candidates,  who  are  not  gradus^tes  of  Oii^ford  or 
Cambridge."* 

Surgeom, — "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  surgeon  can 
mak^  and  compound  s^l  medicines  and  medicaments  ap^ 
plicable  to  the  diseases,  submitted  to  the  superintendance 
of  his  branch  of  the  faculty.  And  he  may  either  administer 
them  himself,  or  prescribe  what  he  thinks  proper  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  others."  By  the  3rd  Hen.  VIII.  persons  can  be 
punished  for  practising  surgery  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
except  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof.  None  can 
practise  in  or  within  seven  milesi  of  London,  until  examined 
and  admitted  by.  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  there  in^iy  be 
tm<t  (glasses  of  surgeons  througl^ut  the  rest  of  th^  kingdom. 

*  Teq  tfaonaaiid  alvmxditieii  ^ere  shewn  to  e^j^t  i^  thes^  nctfi  before  the 
Farliainentaiy  Committee  oJf  1834*  Among  these  >\ere,  that  the  college 
made  a  nobleman  and  a  bishop  fellows  of  their  body ! 
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First,  the  members  of  the  college  who  may  practise  in  every 
part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  secondly,  the  surgeons, 
licensed  under  the  Srd  Hen.  VIII.  who  may  practise  within, 
any  particular  diocese  in  which  they  are  licensed,  except  in 
London  and  Westminster,  and  withiii  seven  miles  around 
these  cities. 

"  Every  person,  except  a  physician,  is  liable  to  be  fined  £5. 
a  month,  unless  a  member  of  the  college,  who  practises  in  Lon- 
don or  Westminister,  by  action  in  any  court  held  in  the  city 
of  London.  The  same  penalty  may  be  enforced  for  practice 
in  the  country,  unless  the  person  be  a  member  of  the  college, 
or  licensed  by  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  or  in  his  absence 
by  the  vicar-general  (Srd  Hen.  VIII.)  and  the  proceedings  are 
the  same  as  against  unqualified  physicians." 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  College  had  no  power  whatever, 
and  ceased  to  have  an  existence  in  law,  but  a  little  reflection 
would  have  convinced  those  who  entertained  this  opinion,  that 
such  an  influential  body  could  not  fail  to  procure  sufficient 
power  from  the  legislature,  if  such  were  necessary. 

Apotheccxries. — "The  proper  practice  of  an  apothecary," 
says  Mr.  Willcock,  op.  cit.  **  consists  in  preparing  with  ex- 
actness, and  dispensing  such  medicines  as  may  be  directed  for 
the  sick,  by  any  physician  lawfully  licensed  to  practise  physic, 
by  the  president  and  commonalty  of  the  faculty  of  physic  in 
London,  or  by  either  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  in  applying  or  administering  the  same.  They 
are  also  at  liberty  to  acbninister  medicine  of  their  own 
authority,  and  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.  It  is  not 
usual  for  them  to  prescribe  medicine  to  be  prepared  and  sup- 
plied by  others,  no  person  is  bound  to  prepare  such  medicine; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  penalty  incurred  by  compounding 
it" 

The  Company  of  Apothecaries  consists  of  one  master,  two 
wardens,  and  twenty-two  assistants,  and  no  man  can  be 
elected  to  any  of  these  offices,  who  has  not  previously 
been  a  member  of  the  society  for  ten  years.  The  master, 
wardens,  or  court  of  examiners,  may  appoint  five  apothecaries  in 
any  county  of  England  and  Wales,  except  in  or  within  thirty 
miles  of  London,  to  examine  assistants  to  apothecaries,  but 
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no  person  is  eligible  who  has  not  been  an  apothecary  for  ten 
years. 

No  person  can  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  England  or 
Wales,  until  he  ha$  been  e:s:amined  by  the  court  of  examiners 
appointed  by  the  company  of  apothecaries,  and  has  received 
their  certiiicate  of  his  being  duly  qualified  to  practise,  unless 
he  was  in  practice  upon  the  13th  of  July,  181$,  and  also  upon 
the   1st.  of  August,  1815,  and  no  person  can  claim  to  be 
examined  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  served 
five  years  to  an  apothecary,  and  produced  testimonials  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  of  a  sufficient  medical  education,  and 
of  good  moral  conduct..   Any  falsified  certificate  or  statement 
renders  the  license  void  in  law,  and  subjects  the  person  who 
makes  or  offers  it  to  fine  and  imprisonment     The  .  court  can 
decide  what  is  a  sufficient  medical  education,  though  they 
cannot,  in  this  respect,  make  rules  wholly  unreasonable.   Th& 
applicant  for  examination  is  required  by  the  .statute  to  give 
notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  society,  on  the  Monday  previous  to 
the  day  of  examination,  and  to  deposit  his  testiAionials  at  the 
same  time  with  the  beadle.     The  day  of  examination  is  every 
Thursday,  at  half-past  four  o'clock.   No  person  can  act  as  assis- 
tant unless  approved  of  by  the  court  of  examiners,  or  by  the 
country  examiners.*     The  sum  of  ten  guineas  is  paid  for  a 
license  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  London,  and  six  guineas 
for  a  license  to  practise  in  the  country,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  and  the   difference   of  four  guineas  must  be.  paid 
if  such  person  settle  in  London.     The  sum  of  two  guineas 
is  charged  on  the  certificate  of  any  assistant. to  an  apothe- 
cary. 

Chemists  and  Druggists, — The  right  of  chemists  and 
druggists  to  prepare  and  dispense  medicines,  acoording  to 
l^ysicians'  prescriptions,  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  into 
question.  ^^And  as  apothecaries  have  in  the  course  of 
time  established  as  a  right,  what  was  at  first ,  considered  an 
encroachment  on  the  department  of  the  physician,  the  ad- 
ministering of  medicine  to  the  sick  of  their  own  authority ;  so 

^  This  is  a  dead  letter.  There  is  not  an  assistant,  out  of  maoy  thou- 
sands Who  complies  with  this  enactment. 
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the  druggislB  eeem  to  have  acquired,  by  general  acquieseenee, 
a  right  of  compounding  medicines  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion  of  physicians,  which  was  certainly  at  first  an  infnngement 
on  the  privilegeB  of  apothecaries.**  Willcock,  op^  dL  The 
55di  Geo.  III.  has  expressly  secured  the  tights  of  ch^nists 
aad  drug^ts. 

Accoucheurs  and  Midwives. —  There  is  no  restriction 
placed  on  affording  assistance  to  parturient  women ;  but  it 
is  illegal  to  treat  diseases  antecedent  to,  or  conse^ent  Upon, 
child*birth. 

Administration  of  Medicine  gratuttonsty^  is  not  a  violation  of 
any  law  relative  to  the  medical  profession. 

UmquoHfied  Apothecaries. — A  penalty  of  £20.  is  imposed  on 
any  person  practising  as  an  apothecary  in  England  and  Wales, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  court  of  exatniners ;  unless  such 
person  had  acted  as  an  apothecary  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1815.  This  fine  is  reoi»verable  in  the  courts  of 
record,  and  the  company  must  prove  one  act  of  practice.  The 
pensdty  of  £5.  for  acting  as  assistants,  is  recoverable  by  an 
action  of  debt,  brought  by  the  common  informer  or  the  com- 
pany, but  not  by  the  latter  in  their  corporate  capacity.  The 
Apothecaries'  Society  proved,  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, that  their  act  is  most  defective.  They  cannot  prose- 
cute <me  delinquent  in  a  thousand,  and  wish  the  law  amended, 
or  that  prosecutions  were  made  by  others,  for  example,  the 
common  informer. 

Malpraxtice  in.  Medicine. — ^There  are  four  kinds  of  mal- 
practice, which  relate  to  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries. 

1.  Wilful  malpractice,  which  has  for  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion or  injury  of  the  patient,  or  of  a  child  of  which  a  woman 
is  pregnant  If  death  or  bodily  injury  ensue,  the  accused  is 
guilty  of  murder  or  felony.  There  is  only  one  case  in  \^hich 
the  premature  expulsion  of  l^e  foetus  is  warrantable,  and  tiiat 
is,  when  the  woman  is  so  deformed,  that  the  infont  cannot  be 
born  alive  at  the  full  period.  Here  the  operation  is  perforlned 
to  save  the  life  of  the  infout  and  mother,  though  the  law  does 
not  justify  it — Cabinet  JLawyer^  1835. 

By  43  Geo.  III.  c  58,  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  it  is 
enacted : 
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^  Athtvinififtei'ing  dhigs,  or  Hiring  atiy  otker  contrivance  to 
destroy  a  living  iniJEmt^  unborn,  is  felony,  not  only  in  the 
p^son  ^who  ftctiially  perpetmtes  the  offence,  bvt  ih  those  who 
cou^isel  and  assist  therein.  And,  thoi^h  the  mother  is  not 
qiiick  With  child,  to  attempt  to  ptocari^  M  abc^tioti,  is  puni^^ 
able  widi  fine,  imprisonment,  whipping^)  or  tMnsportalaon,  fbr 
any  period  less  than  fourteen  years.  Women  concealing 
the  birth  of  to  illegitimate  child  are  liable  to  two  y^rs'  im- 
prisontnitot." 

The  provisions  of  this  statate  are  extended  by  Lord  L£lns« 
downe's  Act,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  81>  June,  18*8 : 

"  Using  any  poison  or  noxious  things  or  any  instrtiment^ 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woi&an  quidc  with  child, 
or  counselling  or  aiding  therein,  is  felony^  punishable  with 
death ;  the  same  offence  as  to  a  woman  not  quitk  with  child) 
or  proved  to  be  Btidi,  is  felony,  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion for  not  e^tcee^ifg  fbnrteen,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or 
imprisonment  with  or  wiliiout  hard  labour  not  exceeding 
three  years,  to  whiick  imprisonment  (if  the  court  think  fit) 
once,  twice^  or  tfarice,  publie  or  private  xvhipping  may  be 
superadded^ 

^^  Concealing  the  birdi  of  a  child  by  burial  of  the  deibd 
body  or  ofiierwise,  is  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  with 
imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  whether  the  child  died 
before,  ^  or  after  its  birth  ;  provided,  that  if  any  woman 
tried  for  IJhe  murder  Of  her  child  shall  be  acquitted^  the  jury 
may  find,  in  case  it  shall  so  appear  in  evidence,  Aat  she 
was  delivered  of  a  ehihl,  and  attempted  to  co&ceal  the  bii^tb^ 
upon  which  the  court  may  pass  such  sentence,  as  if  she  bad 
been  eonvicted  upon  an  in«Kettneitt  for  the  concealment  of  the 
birth."  s.  14. 

^<  Every  person  convicted  of  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery, 
committed  either  with  mankind  or  with  any  animal,  shall  suffer 
death  as  a  felon."  s.  15. 

'^  Every  person  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape  shall  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.''  s.  16. 

"  Unlawful  and  carnal  knowledge  of  any  girl  under  ten 
years  of  age  is  punishable  with  death ;  above  ten,  and  under 
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twelve,  with  imi»isoiiBi«At,  with  or  without  hard  Uboia,  fer 
such  term  as  the  court  shall  award."  s.  17. 

**  It  shall  iMit  be  necessary^  ia  i^y.  ef  the  Jour  precetfiag 
cases,  to  prove  the  actual  ^niasifwi  of  seed  in  oiides  to  cou- 
stitute  a  carnal  knowledge,  but  the  caroal  kaowkdge 
shall  be  deemed  ccHuplete  upon  pioof  oi  pesetEaliatt  onljr/' 

s.  la* 

2.  Avaricious  mal-practioe  h|B  for  its  otgeet  Aie  lunre  of 
the  pracdtioner,  who  employs  improper  dmgp  or  treatasmt 
to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  sick^  This  {Mrevails  a«MI^ 
druggists  and  low  apothecaries,  who  sii^titulte  one  drug  for 
another ;  and  constitutes  a  cheat  at  common  law,  and  is  pnnish- 
^le  by  fine  and  imprisonment  The  disoovery  and  eun^edioii 
of  this  abuse  is  ccmfided  to. the  medical  corporatiooi^  whieb 
never  attend  to  it 

3.  N^ligent  malrpractioe  is,  where  there  is  J¥^  orivubal  or 
dishonest  otyect,  but  gross  neglect  of  thatBtfeenlion  wdiiebthe 
patient  requires.    This  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law^* 

4.  Ignorant  mal^prasdee,  is  Ibat  whidr  har&r  ito  objeGt  Hat 
practice  of  medicine,  suigery,  or  pharmac^^  without  due 
informationand  legal  authority.  "ThisisagreatiimdMneaiimr 
at  common  hiw>  whether  in  a  licensed  or  xmHsaensed  pr&ed* 
tioner."  The  partgr  injured  ^su&ns  a  private  wrong,  and  may 
bring  an  aistion  for  damages  adequate  to  the  loss  he  has  su»* 
tained. 

The  censors  of  the  college  of  Physicians  have  full  pow^ 
to  correct  de&ults  in  th^  exercise  of  the  proliMBioD,  w^kh 
includes  physic^  surgery,  and ,  pharmacy,  in  Londoii,^  and 
within  seven  miles  thereoi^and  this  pow«r  may  be  e^ezted* 
over  aU  graduates  ip  physic  <^  any  university,  or  whedier  they 
do  or  do  not  assume  the  style  of  doctor,  or  the  dmaeler  of  Or 
physician,  Qp,  dt.  It  ia  necessary  that  the  raBi-^pMietto& 
should  be  in  physic,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  this  would 
include  surgery  and  pharmacy.  The  censors  are  to  determine 
what  is,  or  what  is  not  mal-practice,  and  the  unfitness  or 
unsoundness  of  the  medicine  prescribed.  They  may.  fia«  « 
imprison,  or  fine  and  imprison  the  party ;  or  if  they  ii 


*  See  Violation  of  WonieH  for  defects  in  this  Act. 
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Jne  dbue,  tkey  may  ^iHitfoe  ptiymeut  of  it  by  imprisonmeiit 
The  fine  must  not  exceed  £20.  ^<They  still  retain,"  says 
Jfr«  Wyieodc,  **  the  authority,,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
flwtiot>oIisy  tiiey  ought  to  resume  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  they 
^l0ay,  in  the  disdiarge  of  thdr  duties,  with  impartiality  and 
jiiod«r«tioiv  eottfidently  niy  upon  the  suecour  of  the  courtw 
of  Westminster.  A  court  of  justice  cannot  be  obsolete  by 
then^leclof  its  judges;  the  present. censors  may  exercise 
these  pchvuns  as  fcdly  as  if  they  had  been  daily  exerdsed  by 
their^  predecessoiiB^  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  not  only 
may  diey  receire  their  jurisdiction^  but  they  are  bound  to 
revive  it ;  insomuch  that,  should  they  reject  a  diarge  of 
.md*pi«Gtioe  preferred  by  any  person,  the  court  of  Kings's 
Benehy  WMdd,  by  mandamus,  compel  them  to  conrene,  and  to 
hear  and  decide  upon  the  accusation*"* 

ItsppetrBf  from  the  same  authmty,  dmt  the  president  and 
vlee^prendents  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London^ 
have  fidl  power  to  oortuet  mai--practiee  in  surgery,  by  mem* 
lien^  or  irregubrs,  and  the  observationii  made  on  the  power 
and  duly  of  the  censors  of  the  College  of  Phjrsicians,  are 
equally  «pplicahle  to  tiiem.f  The  same  authority  also  declares, 
that  the  Apothecaries'  company  have  no  power  to  appoint 
mqpeotors  of  shops,  or  to  fine  persons  f<Nr  keeping  bad  drugs ; 
at  least,  docdbts-  may  be  entertained  upon  this  point  The 
company  has  such  power,  and  proved  it  before  the  parliamcn- 
tey  committee. . 

Cioil  rrnqfomMlitf  of  MedUxU  Fraciitimers.— An  action 
wiU  lie  against  a  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  and  every 
o&er  person  professing  to  care  wounds  or  diseases,  for  every 
injury  that  may  arise  from  his  want  of  skill  or  want  of  atten- 
tb>n^  An  action  will  also  He  against  a  physicbn,  who  makes 
espenmento  for  any  injury  produced  by  them,  unless  the 

*  The  College  produced  abundant  evidence  before  the  parUamentary 
eommittee,  1834,  from  the  opinions  of  numerous  judges,  directly  contnuy 
to  the  preceding  conclusion. 

'+  This  was  totadly  dbpnrred  before  &e  parliamentary  committee.  The 
Jpdgetdsdded^ovor  and  orer  again,  that  the  College  had  no  suek  power. 
—See  Mr.  Guthrie's  Evidence^ 

N 
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experimenter  inforttis  the  patient  of  his  intentbn,  and  obtftins 
his  consent 

If  a  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  or  otiher  xdedicai  prac- 
titioner, undertake  the  cure  of  any  wound  or  disease,  and,  by 
neglect  ot  ignorance,  the  party  k  not  cured,  or  suffer^  mate- 
rially in  his  health,  such  medical  attendant »  Ibbie  to  damagtes 
in  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case ;  but  the  person  must  be 
a  OOttiMon  surgeon,  or  one  who  makes  public  pro£esdk>n  ijf 
such  business  as  surgeon,  apothecary,  &c.;  for  otherlvise  it  was 
the  plaintiff^s  own  folly  to  trttst  to  an  unskilful  person;  unless 
such  person  expressly  undertook  the  cure,  and  tiien  the  action 
may  be  maintained  s^ainst  him  also. 

An  action  will  lie  agsdnst  a  suigeon  for  any  dcTiation  from 
the  established  mode — as  trying  a  new  instmment — if  it 
injure  the  patient  Slatiir  ^.  B^ker  and  Stapleton,  8  Wils. 
35^.  The  defendants  disunited  a  callus  of  a  fractured  leg  by 
a  new  instrument  Damages  £500.  Verdict  confirmed  by 
Ifce  whole  Court. 

An  action  will  lie  a^inst  a  surgeon  for  gross  ignorance  of 
bis  profession,  as  Well  as  for  negligence  and  carelessness. 
Scare  v.  Prentice.  8  feast's  R.  848.  Query  <^eaudiority  of 
this  case  ?  In  ike  case  of  Neale  v.  Pettigrew,  the  plaittdff 
dislocated  his  arm;  it  was  badly  set  by  the  apprentice  of  drfen- 
dant,  for  which  the  master  suffered  damages  £B00» 

BemunertOion  of  Medic€d  PrcLcHtkmers.  —  A  phy^ieian 
cannot  maintain  an  action  for  his  fees,  for  tbey  ate  honorary 
and  not  demandable  of  right,  and  it  ib  tawh  rnote  for  the 
credit  and  rank  of  that  body  (the  phyfiocians),  and  perhaps  for 
their  benefit  idso,  that  they  should  be  so  ^onsidet^;  <^and  I 
much  doubt,"  says  Lord  Kenjron,  <'  whether  tiiey  ttiemselvies 
would  not  altogether  disclaim  sudh  a  right  as  would  plate 
them  upon  a  much  less  respectable  footing  in  society  than 
that  which  they  at  present  hold."  Chorley  v.  Bolcot,  4  T. 
R.  37.  It  was  contended  in  this  case,  ^hat  tiiere  was  no 
authority  in  the  books  for  placing  physicians'  and  barristers' 
fees  on  the  same  footing,  the  regulations  with  regard  to  bar- 
risters being  founded  on  the  ground  of  public  p(4ity,  as 
appears  in  Tacitus. 
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But  thiwi^  a  physufiian  «ftiioot  nocMrer  Uiit  fee9  by  91,  pro- 
cess of  kw,  yet  pro  concilio  impemo  etimpendemlo  Qiese  w^  A 
good  and  TdiaaUe  eonsidecatmi  lor  im  anouity,  9  W.  {(^p, 
50,  7  Co.  Rep.  10,  2& 

If  a  boad.  Mil,  wtm^t^fWffteffiven  for  medieal  attendwo^ 
tiie  eonridantioii  would  be  goody  though  tb^  original  fa^  oould 
not  be  (reeoveredL 

If  a  raediml  practitioner  who  }m  no  diploi«a»  pass  bin)»eif 
off  as  a  physieian,  he  csuinot  vmatmu  an  aQtion  for  hk  fefis 
Lipseombe  r.  Hidmes.  2  Caivp*  44»1.  Though  as  a  fiurg^on 
he  might  have  recovered  eompeo^atioii ;  and  eren  if  he  wexe 
flo  regular  surgeon,  be  could  recover  in  an  action  of  aflsninpftit 
Gremaire  t?«  Le  Clerc.  Bois  Valor,  2  Camp*  144.  But  qu^xy 
the  authority  of  this  c9Be* 

When  there  is  aay  prootise,  a  physician  may  recoyer  on  a 
quantum  meruit  Shepherd  v,  Edwards.  Hill  11,  JaCf  II*, 
Croke  3T0.  The  plaintiff  h/ere  declared  he  was  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  had  cured  the  defendant  of  a  fiatulat  and  had 
judgment ;  but  query,  did  not  he  sue  as  a  surgeon  ?  But  in 
Dale  V.  Copping.  Bulst^  p*  I,  S9,  t]|^  promis(9  of  an  in&nt 
to  pay  a  eertain  sum  to  the  physician  to  cure  hw  of  ispUepsy 
was  a  eontrai^  and  held  binding.* 

But  can  a  doctor  <if  medioine,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
London  "College  of  Physicians,  or  a  graduate  4>f  eithor  of  4he 
English  uniFenntJes,  reoover  as  a  physician  vnloss  on  a  px(h 
mise,  which  amounts  to  a  contract  ? 

The  Scotch  and  Iri^h  ^eoUeges  of  physic  and  fiyucgery  are 
corporations  not  confirmed  by  iaw,  and  their  graduates  or 
lioNitiates  are  not  aUawed  to  practise  i^  Ei^laod  uxde^ 
they  be  re-examined  by  the  London  CoUege  of  Physicians* 
But  the  common  Jaw  of  EnglaiMl  extends  to  Ireland*  It 
would  be  prudent,  then,  for  all  medjbcal  men  to  hav,e  a  vexlial 
or  written  promise,  a  bond,  biji,  or  note,  requesting  their 
attendance,  in.  order  to  eotiliie  them  to  recover.  Some  recent 
decisions  of  importance  took  place  in  Ireland  on  the  recovery 
of  medical  compensation,  which  show  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  law  on  the  ^uh^ect 

*  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  by  Paris  an4  Fenblanque,  vdk.  i. 

N  2 
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A  case  was  decided  at  die  Kilkenny  summer  asskes,  1824, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Jolmson,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas ;  it  .was  that  of  Ryan  v.  Gorman.  The  plaintiff 
was  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  surgeon  of  tibe 
Edinburgh  and  London  Colleges,  who  attended  defendant  and 
his  fiunily  for  several  weeks  during  fever,  at  the  request  of 
defendant's  wife,  who  promised  him  the  ordinary  remunera- 
tion as  a  physician,  as  also  did  defendant.  He  performed  no 
miiniiftl  operation,  except  the  removal  of  a  blister,  which  was 
not  within  the  province  of  a  surgeon.  It  was  contended  for 
drfendant,  that  as  plaintiff  acted  as  physician,  and  the  disease 
being  a  medical  one,  he  could  not  recover;  but  the  court 
decided  that  the  promise  was  binding,  and  on  being  handed 
the  report  of  the  case  of  Sheppard  v.  Hill,  above  quoted,  and 
also  Dale  v.  Copping,  gaye  a  verdict  to  plaintiff  on  a  qtmr^m 
meruit. 

A  similar  case,  if  correctly  reported,  was  differently 
decided  at  the  Clonmell  spring  assizes,  1826,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Moore,  of  llie  same  court  It  was  that  of  Kelly  v. 
Latham.  The  plaintiff,  a  phy^ian  and  surgeon,  attended 
the  defendant's  mother,  who  sent  for  him,  and  promised  to 
pay  him  when  he  was  able.  The  disease  was  a  medical  one 
— consumption.  On  the  last  admission,  *'  Mr.  Doherty,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  die  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  called  for  a 
nonsuit  on  the  ground,  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  for 
his  attendance  in  a  case  purely  medical."  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lloyd  observed,  that  whatever  capacity  he  acted  in,  whether 
j^ysician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  he  should  be  paid.  ^*  The 
jury,'^'.S8ttd  his  lordship,  "have  to  try  whether  Mr.  Latl^m 
employe'd'Dr.  Kelly  generally  as  a  medical  practitioner,  with-  k 

out  any  reference  to  his  being  a  physician  or  surgeon,  and  the 
evidence  to  what  Dr.  Keily  was  employed  for.  A  verdict  was 
found  for  the  defendant,  with  6d.  costs. 

Surgeons.  —  A  surgeon  is  -entitled  to  recover  reasonable 
remuneration  for  his  care,  attendances,  skill,  labour,  medi- 
cines, and  applications  in  surgical  cases,  but  not  if  he  put 
bis  attendances  in  the  character  of  a  physician,  either  by 
prescribing  as  a  physician,  or  assuming  to  hold  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  medicine,  or  by  sending  in  his  account  with  blanks 
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opposite  to  the  statement  of  his  services ;  for,  in  the  former 
case,  he  has  relinquished  the  character  of  a  surgeon,  and,  as- 
suming to  be  a  physician,  the  court  will  not  allow  him  to  put 
off  that  assumed  character,'merely  to  entitle  him  to  that  remedy 
which  he  has  ifelinquished  by  his  illegal  act  and  affectation  of 
dignity ;  and,  having  left  the  amount,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  patient,  he  must  be  content  with  what  may 
be  paid.  Willcock,  op,  cit  The  reasonableness  of  a  sui^eon's 
charges  will  be  decided  by  the  jury.  He  will  be  allowed  for 
his  medicines,  when  such  are  used  as  are  within  his  proper 
province.  But  if  he  infringe  on  the  physician  or  apothecary, 
his  conduct  being  illegal,  he  has  no  remedy  for  the  recovery  of 
remuneration,  ib. 

Apothecaries. — An  apothecary  may  charge  for  his  attend- 
ances, provided  he  only  charge  the  intrinsic  value  for  his  medi- 
cines. Handy  v.  Henson,  op,  cit  This  has  been  the  ease  id 
Ireland  under  the  Apothecaries^  act. 

Protection  of  Medical  Character, — If  a  man  libels  a  physic 
cian,  by  saying  Dr.  — is  a  bad  physcian  or  doctor,  or  employed 
mala-praxis,  the  slander  admits  the  professional  qualification, 
and  legal  evidence  of  his  qualification  will  not  be  required.-^ 
4  T.  R.  366.  Smith  v,  Taylor,  1  N.  R.  196.  Phil,  on  Evi. 
V.  2,  p.  154.  But  where  the  slander  denies  qualification, 
legal  proof  must  be  given,  op,  cit,  155.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic  may  be  proved  by  the  original  book  rf  the 
university  or  corporation,  whidi  contains  an  entry  of  the 
degree  having  beeen  conferred ;  or  it  may  be  proved  by  an 
examined  copy  of  this  entry.  Moises  v.  Thornton,  8  T.  R. 
303,  307.  Or,  if  the  medium  of  proof  is  a  diploma  of  a  uni- 
versity, bearing  its  seal,  the  instrument  must  be  proved  by 
legal  evidence.  If  the  written  instrument  be  produced  as  the 
original  act  of  the  university  which  conferred  the  degree,  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  seal  affixed,  is  the  seal  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  may  be  done  by  any  one  who  knows  it  to  be  such. 
S.  C.  307.  If  the  instrument  produced  is  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal act  of  the  university,  it  must  be  proved  in  the  usual 
way,  as  a  copy  for  the  imiversity,  cannot,  under  their  seal,  give 
evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  taken  sudb  a  degree.  PhiUips  on. 
■Midenee. 
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Physicians^ — By  the  14(th  and  1 5th  Henry  VI U.  the  king's 
charter  for  incorporating  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don is  confirmed ;  they  are  to  choose  a  president^  and  have 
perpetual  sucoe88ion5  a  common  seal,  and  ability  to  purchase 
land  and  make  hye-^Iaws.  Eight  of  the  <;hief9  of  the  college 
are  to  be  called  elects,  who,  from  among  themselves,  acre  to 
choose  a  president  yearly. 

Physicians  in  England  shall  be  e3»mined  by  th^  College, 
and  have  testimonial  letters  from  the  president^  and  three 
elects,  unless  they  be  graduate  physicians  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bri<^e.  Physidans  practising  in  Londoi^,  or  within  seven 
miles,  without  being  approved^  forfeit  £5 ;  and,  in  any  other 
part,  unless  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  they  are 
subject  to  the  like  penalty.* 

By  the  32  Hen«  VIII.  c.  40,  four  physicians  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  College  to  search  apothecaries'  wares,  and,  in  company 
with  the  warden  of  the  mystery  of  apothecaries,  may  destroy 
adulterated  drugs.  Apothecaries  refusing  to  be  searched 
forfeit  £5 ;  and  physicians  to  act,  40^«  f 

Physicians  may  practise  surgery  in  London. 

The  fees  of  a  physician^  like  those  of  a  lawyer,  are  hono- 
rary, and  not  demandable  of  right;  consequently,  a  physician 
cannot  maintain  an  action  for  them,  4  T.  R.  317 ;  unless  he 
has  been  promised  the  usual  remuneration.     (Vide  p.  180.) 

Surgeons. "^^y  the  32  Henry  VIIL  the  barbers  and  sur- 
geons were  incorporated  into  one  company ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  distinct  line  of  division  was  drawn  between  the  prac- 
tice of  the  two  branches  of  the  profession.  By  tMs  act,  no 
person  practising  the  art  of  barbery  is  to  intermeddle  with  that 
of  surgery,  except  as  to  drawing  of  teeth,  which  barbers  may 
continue  to  do  as  before;  and»  on  the  other  hand,  no  person 
devoting  himself  to  surgei*y,  is  to  exercise  what  is  pithily 
called  "  the  feat  or  craft"  of  shaving. 

By  the  18  Geo.  II.  the  union  of  surgeons  and  bai{)ers  of 
London  is  dissolved,  and  the  surgeons  of  London  were  made 

*  This  law  is  &  dead  letter,  and  never  enfotced. 

t  This  inspection  is  at  (ire^ent  a  farce.    Ttie  College  and  Apothecaries 
Society  never  punish  delinquents. 
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a  sepaxate  corporation)  with  power  to  enjoy  the  same  priyi- 
leges  as  by  former  acts  or  g^rants* 

Candidates  to  serve  as  surgeons  i^  the  anny  or  navy  shall 
be  examined  by  the  Surgeons^  company. 

By  the  25  Gea  XL  th^  bodies  of  murderer^  convicted  and 
executed  in  London  or  Middlesex,  shall  be  delivered  to  Sur- 
geons' Hall ;  and,  in  any  other  county,  to  such  place  as  the 
judge  shall  direct 

By  the  S4th  &  35th  Henry  VIII.  any  subject  of  the  king, 
having  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  may  minister  to  any 
outward  sore,  woundo  or  disease. 

An  action  on  the  case  lies  against  a  surgeon  for  gross 
Ignorance  and  want  of  sJuU  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  for 
negligence  and  carelessness,  to  the  injury  of  a  patient  Scare 
V.  Prentice,  8  £.  R.  848. 

jfyatheearies* — Apothecaries  were  originally  associated  with 
the  grocers,  but  obtained  a  septu^ate  charter  of  incorporation 
from  James  I.  in  1606. 

By  the  6  Will.  III.  e.  4»  apothecaries  free  of  the  company 
in  London,  practising  there,  or  within  seven  miles,  are  exempt 
from  parochial  offices,  and  from  serving  on  juries,  by  pro- 
ducing a  testimonial  of  their  freedom.  Apothecaries  ia  other 
parts,  brought  up  in  such  art,  or  having  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years,  are  also  exempted. 

In  the  session  of  1815,  an  important  act,  the  55  Geo.  111. 
c.  194,  passed,  for  regulating  the  practice  of  apothecaries 
through  England  and  Wales.  By  this  ^t,  the  masters  and 
wardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  company,  or  persons  appointed 
by  them,  may  enter  the  shop  of  apothecaries,  and  examine 
drugs,  and  impose  and  levy  fines  for  such  as  are  unwholesome 
or  adulterated.  Penalty  for .  the  first  ofience,  £5 ;  for  the 
second,  £10;  for  the  third,  and  every  subsequent  offence, 
£20.     (Vide  ante,  p.  182.) 

Any  apothecary  refusing  to  compound,  JOic  unfaithfully  com- 
pounding the  prescription  of  a  regular  physician,  is  liable  to 
be  fined  £5 )  and  for  a  third  offence  of  the  same  kind,  forfeit 
his  certificate. 

By  the  same  act,  amended  by  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  133,  no 
apothecary,  after  the    1st  of  August,  1815   (except  persons 
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m. actual  pracfice  on  or  before  that  period),  is  to  pracdse^; 
unless  he  has  received  a  certificafee  of  being  duly  qualified^. 
No  person  can  be  admitted  to  be  examined  unle^  be  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  served  an^i^^rentioeship 
of)  at  lea$t,  five  years,  mtb  an  apothecary  or  a  sui^jeon* 
Penalty  for  actbg  withoat  certificate,  £10« ;  or  if  only  an 
assistant}  £5. 

By  the  same  acts,  no  apothecary  shall  be  allowed  to  re« 
cover  any  charge  claimed  by  him  in  any  court  of  law,  unless 
he  was  in  actual  practice  on  or  before  the  1st  August,  1815, 
or  that  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  to  practise  as  an  apothe* 
cary. 

By  the  6  Geo.  IV.  surgeons  in  the  navy  and  army^  and 
apothecaries  in  the  army,  might  practise  without  a  certificate 
from  the  court  of  examiners,  or  without  having  been  in  actual 
practice  prior  to  Ist  August,  1815.  This  act  ceased  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  was  opposed  by  Lord  Brougham,  as  Parlia- 
mentary Advocate  for  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 

In  the  constructions  by  the  courts  under  these  ads,,  it  is 
held  that  an  apothecary  who  claims  an  exemption,  on  account 
of  having  practised  prior  to  the  Ist  Ai^ust,  must  have  actually 
exercised  his  proper  vocation — namely,  the  making  up  ef  a 
physician's  prescription  ;  without  this,  unless  he  has  received 
a  certificate,  he  cannot  recover  for  medicines*  Apothecaries' 
X^mpeny,  v.  Waburton,  3  B.  &  A.  40. 

In  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  of  an  apothecary's-  bill^ 
the  plaintiff,  who  proves  a  certificate  from  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  need  not  also  prove  an  approsticesh^  served* 
Sherwin  v*  Smith,  1  Bii^*  2Q4. 

The  acts  do  not  extend  to  chemists  and  dr^gists. 

Privileges  of  Medical  Men. — Physicians  who  are  licensed 
by  the  Royal  College  in  London,  are  exempt  from  serving  on 
juries  or  all  inquests  whatever,  but  this  exemption  does  not 
extend  tograduates  of  theuniversities*  14Hen.VIIL  €Geo»IV. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  Loih 
don,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  when  in  actual  practice,  are 
exempt  firom  serving  on  juries.  6  Geo.  IV.  Apotibiecaries  are 
also  exempt  by  tiiis  statute.  Fellows  and  licentiates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  tegular  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  are 
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oxemfit  f rmn  watcli)  ward,  eonstabldwiek,  and  the  other  «^Aces 
o£  the  city  of  London^  and  fmrnbeariBg-arnu.  ll2''Heii«  8; 
1  Geo.  IV. 

Pnvikffw  in  Basp&bt  if  Imane  Pertsom^ — ^Nd  per^on,^ 
eaee^  a  ptrish  p8mper,f  ean  be  admitted  into  afiy  bouse  kept 
£df  die  reception  of  intaoe  persoi»>in  England,  without  a 
certificate,  bearing  date  not  more  than  fourteen  days  before 
such  admission,  and  sigtied  by  two  medical  practitioners,  e^h 
(d-  whom  must  be  a  physician,  sui^eon,  or  apothecary^  unless 
any  «pe<nal  <Hrcumstance  have  prevented  the  patient  being 
repeatedly  visited  by  two  such  practitioliers,  in  idiieh  case  he 
may  be  admitted  on  the  certificate  of  one  practitioner,  but 
suc^  ccartificate  must  be  signed  by  some  other  medical  pTafcti- 
tioner,  within  seven  days  after  the  patient's  admission'.}    The 
certificate  must  state  the  padent  is  a  fit  person  to  be  confined^ 
the  day  cm  which  he  has  been  exf»iined,  the  name  and  abode 
of  the  person  who  directed  the  examination,  the  relatiimship 
or  connection  of  such  person  and  the  patient ;  die  name,  age, 
residence,  and  former  occupation  of  the  patient;  the  asylum. 
if  any,  in  which  he  was  previously  confined ;  and  whether  he 
has  been  found  a  lunatic  or  of  unsound  mind,  under  a  commis- 
sion issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal;    or,  if  any  such  paftioulars 
cannot  be  inserted,  the  special  circumstances  preventing  stick 
insertion  must  be  stated,  also  if  only  one  medical  man  ha)s 
certified,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  4fL     By  the  same  aot»  anyme^cal 
man  certifying  without  having  examined  the  patient,  is  guDty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  as  also  the  person  receiving  die  patient; 
and  no  practitioner  who  is  proprietor  or  part  ptroprietor^  or 
attendant  of  a  house  for  reception  of  lunatics,  can  certify  in  a 
case  connected  witii  such  circumstances. 

Every  establishment  containing  one  hundred  patients  mudt 
have  a  resident  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  and  if  it 
does  not  contain  so  many,  it  must  be  vinted  twice  a  week  by 
a  physician,  sui^eon,  or  apothecary,  unless  it  is  kept  by  a 
regular  medical  practitioner ;  and  the  medical  attendant  must 
rt^ort  to  the  keeper  tiie  condition  o£  the  house,  and  the  state 

*  9  Geo.  4.  c.  41.        t  ^  Geo  4.  c.  40.        {  Ibid.        §  IW4.      ? 
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of  the  patients'  healthy  and  must^  once  a  moath,  enter  ike 
same  in  a  book,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  act 

The  same  certificate  is  required  for  committing  an  insane 
person  to  a  private  asylum,  public  hospital,  or  other  charitable 
institution,  except  Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  Military  and 
Naval  Hospitals,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylums,  establiahed  under 
48  Geo.  3,  or  9  Geo.  4. 

Commissioners  ore  appointed  in  London  and  Middlesex  to 
grant  licenses,  and  examine  into  the  state  of  lunatic  asylums. 
The  act  requires  that  some  of  the  commissioners  should  be 
medical  men ;  and  these  have  never  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  They  are  appointed  by  interest 
and  need  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  treatment  of 
insanity.  In  En^and,  no  medical  man  can  be  employed  in 
any  of  the  public  services  unless  a  member  of  the  colleges, 
universities,  or  apothecaries'  company.  The  governors  of 
some  public  institutions  adopt  the  same  provisions.  The  fol- 
lowing acts  relate  to  the  appointment  of  medical  men  to 
public  offices : — 43  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  53  Geo.  3,  c.  65,  and  1 1 
Geo.  4,  and  1  Will.  4,  to  militia  men ;  4  Geo.  4,  c  64,  and 
4  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  to  prisons ;  6  Geo.  4,  c.  80,  and  30  Geo.  3, 
c.  49,  to  workhouses ;  43  Geo.  3.  c.  56^  to  ships  carrying  fifty 
persons.  The  surgeon,  in  the  last  case,  may  be  a  member  of 
the  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh  colleges,  and  must  be 
provided  with  a  medicine  chest  He  must  keep  a  journal, 
containing  a  true  and  correct  account  of  every  thing  relative 
to  the  food,  health,  disease,  and  mortality  of  the  ship's  crew, 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  act,  under  a  penalty  of  £100. 
The  bedding  of  each  passenger  must  be  aired  daily  upon 
deck,  if  the  weather  permit,  and  the  vessel  must  be  fumigated 
with  vinegar  at  least  twice  a  week,  under  a  penalty  of  £20. 
for  each  neglect. 

The  following  patents  and  statutes  relate  to  the  medical 
profession  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Willcock : — 

Statutes— Physicians.  9  Hen.  6,  22  Hen.  6,  19  Hen.  7, 
3,  5,  14,  15,  and  32  Hen.  6,  1  Mar.,  3  Jac.  1,  10  Geo.  1, 
6  &  10  Geo.  4. 

Surgeons.  3,  5,  32,  33,  34,  35  Hen.  8,  18  Geo.  2, 
6  Geo.  4. 
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Apothecaries.  S2  Hen.  8,  1  Mar.  6,  T  WID.,  10  Geo-  1, 
55  Geo.  3,  6  Geo.  4. 

Generai  Statutes.  5  Hen.  4,  33  Hen.  8,  1  Ed.  6,  1  Mar. 
5  Eliz.  2  Jac.  1>  8,  9  Anne,  9,  16  Geo.  2,  4,2,  43  Geo.  B, 
69  9  Geo.  4. 

Patenis.^Physkians.  32  Hen.  6,  7  EKz.,  15  Jae.  1, 
16  Car.  2. 

Surgeons.  3,  4  Hen.  5,  25  Hen.  6,  1  Edw.  4,  15, 19 
Hen.  7,  2,  3  Hen.  8,  2  Jae.  1,  5  Car.  1,  40  Geo.  3^  3 
Geo.  4. 

Apothecaries.  19  Edw.  3. ;  20,  27,  30,  34,  35  Hen.  6. 
13  Jac.  1. 

I  shall  now  add  the  statutes  and  charters  relative  to  the 
profession  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Scotland. — The  universities  and  college  of  physicians  of 
Scotland  are  incorporations,  and  as  iar  as  my  research  enables 
me  to  state,  are  not  confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament,  wiih 
the  exception  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh. 
The  college  of  surgeons  was  incorporated  in  1505,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  numerous  statutes.  This  body  is  em- 
powered to  grant  a  license  to  practise  surgery  and  pharmacy 
in  Scotland  only.  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  conferring 
the  degree  in  medicine,  authorizes  its  owner  to  practise 
ubique  gerutium,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  exposition  of  Mr. 
WiUcodc,  that  such  graduates  cannot  practise  l^ally  in 
England;  and,  as  there  are  positive  statutes,  conferring  righto 
and  privileges  on  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  it  is  clear 
that  the  degree  in  question  can  have  no  force  in  Ireland. 
Tbi6  was  exemplified  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  DubUn,  in  1818.  An  action  was  brought  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  of  Dublin,  pursuant  to  their  act,  31 
Geo.  3,  against  Mr.  Butler,  who  had  been  duly  qualified  as 
an  apothecary  in  London,  agreeably  to  the  55  Geo.  3.  But 
it  was  decided  by  the  court,  that  he  had  no  right  to  practise 
in  Ireland,  until  he  had  a  license  from  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  of  Dublin.  It  is  also 'obvious  that  a  licentiate  of 
the  Dublin  Company  could  not  practise  in  England,  nor  in 
Scotland.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  are  vested  with  sufficient  power  to  prevent 
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graduates  of  the  Scotdi  or  other  universities  from  practising 
in  Ireland;  but  they  refuse  to  meet  such  graduates  in  consul- 
tation, until  they  have  become  licentiates  of  the  college,  and 
this  bye*-law  almost  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  The  best 
account  I  have  found  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  physicians  ini 
Ireland,  is  in  Mr.  Scully's  Penal  Laws,  which  is  as  follows : — 

IreHand. — **  A  society  of  physicians  in  Dublin,  was  incorpo^ 
rated  in  1691,  by  royal  charter,  under  the  name  of  ^The 
King's  and  Queen^s  College  of  Phyracians/  This  charter 
purported  to  arm  the  society  with  powers  of  an  extraordinary 
and  extensive  nature,  which  (if  confirmed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment) would  invest  in  them  a  monopoly  of  tiie  practice  of 
physic,  as  well  as  of  medical  honours.  One  of  its  provisions 
directed,  *that  no  physician,  or  other  persons,  should  be 
permitted  to  practise  physic  in  the  city  of  Dublin  or  its  liber- 
ties, without  tiie  license  of  this  society.'  The  charter,  how*- 
ever,  has  not  acquired  any  legal  validity  in  this  particular ;  for 
its  confirmation  has  never  been  obtained  from  tiie  Legislature^ 
although  frequently  solicited. 

<<  The  Legislature  has,  however,  recognized  the  existenoe 
of  this  society,  without  adopting  its  charter. 

<^  Thus,  in  176 1,  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  tiie  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  to  enlarge 
their  number  by  admitting  four  learned  and  worthy  doctors 
of  physic  into  the  fellowship  of  their  body — ^to  appoint  inspec* 
tors  of  apothecaries'  shops — to  frame  a  pharmacopo^  or  ood^ 
of  drugs,  &c.  y 

"In  I7W,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  persdn  should  be  ap^ 
pointed  physician  to  any  county  infirmary,  unless  eisonitied 
and  certified  by  this  college  of  physicians. 

"In  1786  and  1791,  this  college  was  empowered  to  elect 
the  members  of  a  school  of  physic,  to  be  established  in  Dublin^ 
to  consist  of  three  professors  (and,  upon  a  certain  contifrf 
gency,  of  four  professors),  called  professors  upon  the  founda^ 
tion  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn,  and  to  appoint  clinical  lectures,  to 
be  given  in  Dublin. 

«  This  college  has  also  been  incidentally  noticed  by  the 
legislature  upon  other  occasions  of  lesser  importance^  but 
without  any  addition  to  its  powers." 
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The  5,  6,  7,  8,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  .Geo.  3,  authorize  tlie 
erection  and  establishment  of  the  different  county  hospitals; 
and  by  the  26  Geo.  3,  no  person  can  be  appointed,  surgeon  to 
any  o£  the  said  hospitals,  unless  certified  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Dublin!  By  45  Greo.  3|  grand. jurors  are 
empowered  to  present  fot  specified  sums,  for  the  support  of 
such  hospitab  or  infirmaries,  and  also  for  dispensaries;  and 
this  statute  is  further  amended  by  54  and  58  Geo.  3,  which 
cconprise  fever  hospitals,  and  order  a  surgeon,  and  not  a  phy- 
sician, to  be  the  medical  attendant  of  these  institutions.  11 
Geo.  4,  and  1  WilL  4.  The  salaries  of  medieal  attendants  on 
prisons,  and  expense  of  medicines,  axe  regulated  by  the  7 
Geo.  4*  c.  74.  The  dispensary  act,  45  Geo*  3*  c.  91,  is  as 
follows:-^ 

^  And  whereas  the  distance  of  many  parts  of  each  county 
firom  the  infirmary  therein  established,  does  not  allow  to  the 
poor  of  those  parts  the  advantages  of  immediate  medical  aid 
and  advice  which  such  infirmary  was  proposed  to  afford;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  said  corporation 
shidl  certify  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  wherein  such 
corporation  is  established,  that  they  have  actually  received, 
from  private  subscription  or  donation,  any  sum  or  supis  o£ 
money  since  the  preceding  assizes,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing in  any  town  or  place  therein  a  dispensary  for  furipash- 
ing  medicine,  and  giving  medical  aid  and  relief  to  the  poor,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  grand  jury  to  present  to  be  raised  on 
the  county  at  large,  and  paid  to  the  said  corporation,  a  sum 
equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  or  sums  so  receiyed  by  such  cor- 
ponatioai  to  be  applied  by  the  governors  and  governesses 
thereof,  or  such  committee  of  them,  not  fewer  in  number  than 
five,  as  they  shall  appoint  for  the  purpose  at  any  gecneral 
quarterly  meeting,  together  with  the  monies  so  received  by 
private  subscription  or  donation,  in  providing  medicines  and 
medical  or  surgical  aid  and  advice  for  the  poor  of  suph  town 
0(  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  such  manner  as  they  pr  the 
said  committee  shall  in  their  discretion  deem  most  advisable ; 
and  that  all  monies  so  raised  for  such  local  dispjensaries,  as 
well  as  all  monies  so  received  from  private  subscription,  or  do- 
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nation  for  their  use,  shall  be  accounted  for  upon  oath  at  each 
summer  assizes,  before  the  grsmd  jury  and  the  oouf  t. 

^^  And  be  it  furdier  enacted,  that  every  person  who  Asll 
sab8<»ribe  and  pay  towards  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  any  such  local  dispensary,  or  towards  the  county  hospital  or 
infirmary,  any  sum  not  less  than  one  guinea,  shall  be  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  body  corporate  of  the  infirmary  or  hospital  of  such 
county  for  one  year,  from  the  date  of  the  ps^rment  thereof  to 
the  said  body  corporate,  so  &t  as  relates  to  the  mani^fnent 
and  direction  of  such  loeal  dispensaries;  any  thing-  in  the  said 
act  to  the  contrary  notwiilistanding."  This  act  is  amended  by 
58  Geo.  III. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  laws  relating  to  public  charities  in 
Ireland,  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Phelan's  work,  published  in 
October,  1835.  The  68lh  Geo.  III.  authorized  grand  juries 
to  present  sums  equal  in  amount  to  those  sworn  to  have  been 
annually  received  by  the  treasurers  of  such  institutions.  The 
Brd  and  4th  WilL  IV.  .enacts,  that  no  subscriber  or  governor 
can  vote  at  elections  for  medical  offic^^  to  dispensaries,  unless 
he  had  paid  his  subscription  one  ye^  previoas  to  die  time  of 
eoch  electicm,  or  was  a  governor,  &c.  befo«.  the  passbg  of 
this  act. 

There  is  also  a  clause  which  empowers  grand  juries  to 
withhold  presentments  in  cases  of  bribery  at  the  elections  of 
physicians  or  surgeons  of  infirmaries,  or  county  hospitals, 
fever  hospitals  or  dispensaries,  and  to  examine,  on  oath,  su^ 
medical  oflBoers  so  elected,  or  any  other  parson  or  perscms  in 
the  said  county,  touching  the  said  election ;  amd  if  it  eappeBac 
that  any  bribe  has  been  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  infta- 
enee  votes,  the  grand  jury  is  authorized  and  required,  not 
only  to  withhold  the  presentment,  but  sudi  physician  or«urgeon 
cannot  receive  any  money  from  the  county  for  the  manage^ 
ment  of,  or  liis  services  at  any  such  institution.  His  eleotion 
is  void,  and  be  cannot  be  re-elected.  This  'fctw  ought  to 
extend  to  England  and  Scotland.  There  is  nothing  so  com- 
mon, in  elections  for  medical  appointments  ^t  dispensaries  in 
London,  as  for  a  candidate,  however  incompetent,  to  expend 
£500  or  £1000  in  making  subscribers  the  evewmg  before  ike 
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day  of  election*  The  poor  are  thus  deprived  of  the  best 
medical  atteoikuioe,  for  whoever  has  the  longest  purse  or  most 
pensoaal  interest^  is  certain  of  his  election* 

The  grand  juries  require  the  medicayi  attendants  of  dispen^ 
saries  to  have  attended  lectures  on  midiwifery. 

Surgeons. — ^The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  was  incorpo- 
rated by  34  Oeob  III.,  in  the  year  17S4,  and  this  charter 
having  aspired,  it  was  renewed  by  the  lOtfa  Geo.  IV«,  daring 
the  year  1880.  The  members  of  this  college  refuse  to  meet 
diose  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  CollegeB  in  consnltaiiion, 
and  look  upon  them  as  an  inferior  order  of  surgeons,  and 
exclude  them  from  all  situations  of  vsdue,  though,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  WiUeock,  a  member  of  the  London 
College  has  an  undoubted  right  to  practise,  and,  of  comse, 
enjoy  his  rights  and  privileges  in  every  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions. 

Apotkeeaties.-^  By  the  dlst  Geo.  IIL,  the  company  of  apo- 
thecaries are  empowered  to  prevent  all  persons  who  act  as 
apothecaries  without  their  license,  die  action  to  be  brought 
in  the  Courts  of  Record  in  DubHn,  and  the  penalty  £20. 
The  statute  requires  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  qua- 
lify for  examination  for  the  license.  The  act  also  veqoiies, 
tiiat  every  apothecary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  aU 
persons  to  whom  he  sells  arsenic,-,  and  not  to  ripply  k  but  to 
ittspectable  persons.* 

^<  Medical  praotitioBers  are  allowed  remuneration  im  at- 
tending Gorcmer's  inquests,  bat  the  sum  shall  not  exceed  five 
pounds,  no  matter  how  &r  they  have  to  travieL     10  Geo.  IV. 

The- legislature  of  this  empire  has  entrusted  vast-  power  to 
the  legitimate  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  deeming 
their  evidence  conclusive,  in  an  immense  number  of  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings ;  and  confided  to  them  the  protection  or 
destroction  of  Ae  best  privjfeges  of  our  glorious  constitution**- 
ike  life,  liberty,  honour,  and  property,  of  every  rank  in 
society*  Every  noan  d  sense  in  the  profession  ought,  to  reflect 
seriom^y  on  the  great  responsibility  ke  owes  the  public,  the 

^  This  act  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  completely  useless.  Any  one  may 
demand  and  obtain  an  examination.  The  whole  medical  laws  will  be 
changed  next  year,  and  I  need  mention  no  more  of  them. 
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dignity  of  the  facvlty^  and  his  own  reputation,  when  he  is 
called  upon,  as  every  one  may  be,  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
medical  jurist  In  order  to  remind  him  of  this  most  important 
duty,  I  shall  insert  a  list  <tf  cases  in  which  medical  evidence  is 
required,  and  shall  follow  the  arrangement  of  Sir  W.  Black- 
st(»ie,  in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Laws  of  England. 

Cases  t»  which  medieal  etndence  is  required. — In  the  first 
place,  such  evidenee  may  be  called  for  by  all  courts  of  judica- 
ture, in  respect  to  the  absence  of  witnesses  or  jurors,  who 
plead  indisposidon  as  an  excuse;  and  no  medical  man  can, 
consistently  with  his  duty  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  to  the 
dignity  of  his  profesdon,  certify  otherwise  than  truly.  In  a 
word,  the  practitioner  should  feel  himself  bound,  by  every 
principle  of  honour,  not  to  impede  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  nor  to  grant  a  certificate  for  exemption  firom 
attendance  unless  on  proper  grounds.  This  principle  should 
gruide  him  in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  applications  for 
absence  from  military  or  naval  duty.  The  medical  jurist  is 
morally  and  legally  bound,  on  all  occasions,  to  testify  '<  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'* 

But  in  criminal  proceedings  the  medical  witness  is  often 
referred  to,  as  in  certain  cases  of  reprieve.  The  most  com- 
mon example  of  reprieve,  is  when  a  woman  is  capitally  con- 
victed, and  pleads  pregnancy  in  stay  of  execution.  Upon  this 
point  the  law  is  very  defective,  for  it  supposes  the  foetus 
inanimate  unless  it  has  quickened,  though  the  infant  is  alive 
from  the  moment  of  its  flmrmation.     The  law  is  as  follows : — 

^^  In  this  case  the  juc^e  directs  a  jury  of  matrons  to  inquire 
into  the  feet,  and,  if  they  bring  in  their  verdict,  quick  with 
child  (for  unless  the  child  be  alive  in  the  womb  it  is  not 
sufficient),  the  exe^ition  is  stayed,  either  till  she  is  delivered, 
or  proves,  by  the  course  of  nature,  not  to  have  been  witii 
ohild  at  alL  But  if  she  proves  with  child  a  second  time,  she 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  this  reprieve,  for  she  may  be  exe- 
cuted before  the  child  quickens,  and  the  law  will  not  be 
evaded  by  her  incontinence.  When  a  widow  who  has  not 
had  children,  declares  herself  pregnant  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  his  next  heir  may  obtain  a  writ  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  ordering  two  or  more  physicians,  and 
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'j^,mB/^f  J9i9ixon^  to^  decide^  is  sbe  pregaaht     This  order  is 
libBgaUy  tenned)  ^(?  i;0ai£re  impmemkK 

; ,  ^^  Anodic  cause  of:  refMrieye  i%  if  thte '  offender  become 
4nfKuae  between  Ihe  judgment'  and  «xeeuliicm;  for,  though  a 
mai^  be /Kane  when  he  oommils  a  crime,  yet,  if  he  become 
insane  i^^  lie  rinll  be  acquitted;  if  after  incifetment,  he 
fS^l  f)ot  |)e  esiflivicted;  if  after. coitTiotfon,  he'  shall  not  re- 
ceive jiidgmMit ;  if  afber  judgment,  he  ritaM  not  be  ordered 
Cor  exeeutioii*" 

,.  Medi^  eridence-  is  zseqdbcd  i^hen  a  prisoner  affects  in- 
sfpii^,  c^yfik^n fm emparaieled  jm^or pleads  illfliess. 
.  Lidbmtif  OS  WUnfUsesi-^ThB  xntsM  subfeet  that  daims  at- 
rteotioii  i^  medioal  evidence.  There  -is  no  part  of  die  duty  of 
vPaedi^twiUiesBes  of  snok  serious  consequence  to  the  public, 
.^d  to  ^ir.  imn.r^pvtadoiH  ot  one  which  is  generally  more 
[I|np}e9i9iint  l<h'thjribr  own  feelings:  Like  all  other  witnesses, 
-^^  they  must  ^pear  when  subposnaed^  or  forfeit  one  hundridd 
pounds  to  the  kingf  and  ten  pounds  to  the  party  aggrieved, 
mi^  dwnages  equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  t^eir  want 
of  evidence;  buti  no  witness  is  bound  to  attend,  esrcept  hib 
^xpens^s.are  fisst. tendered  to  htm,  unless  he  reside  within  the 
biUs  of  mort^ty,  and  is  summoned  to  give  evidence  wilidn  the 


same." 


.  A  surgeon  need  not  open  a  dead  body  on  the  order  of  a 
<^(Nroner,  unless  he  receives  die  usual  fee ;  but  he  must  attend 
togiv^  evidence,  and  obey  the  coroner's  summons.   ' 

By  7  Gveo»  IV.  e.40.9  '^  all  persons  appealing  upon  reeog^ 
nizance  or  subpomai  to  give  evidenee  in  prosecutions  for 
felony^  eidier  before  the  esamining  magi^a-atef,  t&e  grand  jury, 
01  oa  the  trial,  are  entitled  to  their  expenses  and  a  oompensai- 
tionfor  loss  of  time,  «nd  this,  aldiough  no  UH  of  mdictment 
1^  prefenred.  The  same  provision  extends  to  -tases  of  mill- 
demeanenrj  widi  the  exception  diat  no  allowance  is  made  for 
attendiiig  the  examining  raagjstnite.'* 
. .  It  is  right  to  .state,  that  medical  witnessei^  must  divulge  pro- 
fessioiial  secrets  wb^  gi^ng  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  Phil. 
(^  Eyi^.  v.  L  p.  136,  Elem.  of  Med.  Jurisprudence,  by  Patris 
a^d .  FonUauque.  This  opinion  is  tsontradicted  ma  recent 
WPrk,  but  tl^e  witness  will  bi^  directed  by  dm  court.      .         • 

\ 
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The  next  division  relates  to  persons  and  classes  in  every 
rank  of  society,  as  clergy  and  laity,  civil  and  military,  masters 
and  servants,  and  a  variety  of  minor  divisions.  With  respect 
to  the  clergy,  there  is  one  point  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession,  namely^  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
^^  exercises  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  degrees  Which  are 
taken  in  the  universities."  It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  the 
Primate  of  all  England  has  very  recently  conferred  the  degree 
of  medicinse  doctor,  on  one  of  the  court  physicians. 

The  classes  of  society  are  composed  of  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons, and  here  the  rule  of  precedence  only  need  be  alluded  to. 
In  the  table  of  precedence,  we  find  the  order  as  follows : — 
Next  to  knights'  younger  sons,  stand  colonels ;  next  doctors ; 
•then  esquires;  and  next  gentlemen.  ^  The  title  of  esquire  is 
now  commonly  conferred  on  literary  characters,  the  higher 
classes  of  merchants,  bankers,  attomies,  solicitors,  and  medical 
practitioners.'' 

Divorce.^  The  law  of  this  country  is  as  follows : — "  A  total 
divorce  is  giveuy  whenever  it  is  proved  that  corporeal  imbe- 
cility existed  before  marriage.  In  this  case  the  connection  is 
declared  to  have  been  null  and  void  ab  initio.  Imbecility 
may,  however,  arise  after  marriage,  but  it  will  not  vacate  it, 
because  there  was  no  fraud  in  the  original  contract,  and  one  of 
the  ends  of  marriage,  the  procreation  of  children,  may  have 
been  answered."  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  by  Christian, 
V.  1.  p.  140.  The  subject  of  doubtful  sex  or  hermaphrodit- 
ism, is  fully  considered  by  many  writers  hereafter  referred  to. 
Blackstone  asserts,  that  monsters  can  inherit,  and  shall  be 
considered  male  or  female,  according  to  that  kind  of  sex  which 
doth  prevail,  (B.  2.  p.  247.)  and  they  ought  to  be  baptized. 
<^  Coke  Littleton,  8.  a.  The  same  rule  guides  in  cases  of 
the  tenant  by  curtesy.''  The  ancients  have  admitted  ex- 
amples  of  procreation  between  hennaphrodites,  which  are  en- 
tirely  imworthy  of  credit;  for  every  anatomist  knows  die 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis,  which  ren- 
ders the  process  of  parturitipn  through  that  of  the  male 
physically  impossible. 

Parent  and  Child. — The  law  defines  *^  a  legitimate  child, 
as  one  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time 
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after  a  lawful  marriage."  Though  pregnancy  generally  ter- 
minates at  the  end  of  the  ninth  calendar  month,  it  may  be  pro- 
tracted to  a  longer  period;  to  the  tenth,  eleventh,  eleventh 
month  and  a-hdf,  and  no  limit  is  placed  by  the  law  on  the 
subject*    See  Legitimacy,  and  Duration  of  Pregnancy. 

Rights  of  Authors. — ^  In  the  case  of  Abemethy  r.  Hutch- 
inson, an  injunction  was  applied  for  to  restrain  the  publication 
of  the  surgical  lectures  of  the  plaintiff;  the  application  was  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  the  lecturer  had  no  written  copy  of 
his  lectures,  prior  to  their  delivery.  The  principle  laid  doMm 
was,  that,  though  any  one  may  have  a  property  in  an  oral  dis- 
course, or  even  his  own  thoughts,  yet,  to  establish  a  right  to 
such  property,  there  must  be  a  visible  and  tangible  record,  by 
writing,  of  its  existence,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  identified,  and 
the  owner's  claim  established."  The  law  of  18S5,  prevents  the 
publication  of  oral  lectures,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

lAbd. — A  fair  criticism  on  the  works  of  a  professional  artist, 
in  the  course  of  his  employment,  is  not  actionable,  however 
mistaken  it  may  be ;  if  it  is  unfidr  and  intemperate,  and  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  party  criticised,  it  is  action- 
able.    Soane  v.  Knight,  Moo.  &  Malk.  74.     MS.  1827. 

Cotton  Mitts. — The  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  63,  comprises  important 
provisions  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  regulating  the 
hours  of  work  of  children  who  are  placed  in  such  factories. 

Insurance  of  Lives. — A  medical  man  can  insure  bis  life  for 
the  amount  of  property  he  derives  from  his  profession.  It  is 
right  to  mention  what  the  law  considers  good  health. 
«  Where  there  is  an  express  warranty  that  tiie  person  is  in 
good  healthy  it  is  suffident  that  he  is  free  from  any  existing 
ailment ;  for  it  can  never  mean  that  he  is  free  from  the  seeds 
of  disease.  Even  if  the  insured  labour  under  a  particular 
infirmity,  if  it  can  be  proved,  by  medical  practitioners,  that  it 
did  not  at  all,  in  their  judgment,  contribute  to  his  death,  the 
warranty  of  health  has  been  fully  complied  with,  and  the 
underwriter  is  liable. 

<<  With  respect  to  the  risk  which  the  underwriter  is  to  run, 
it  is  usually  inserted  in  the  policy,  and  includes  all  suicide,  or 

*  See  my  Manual  of  Obstetricy,  <Scc.  1832,  art.  DuiaUon  of  Pregnancy. 

o  2 
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death  by  the  hand  of  justice.  When  the  risk  is  once  begun, 
there  can  be  no  appointment  or  return  of  premium,  though  the 
underwriter  is  dischaiged.'' 

Offences  against  the  public  peace, — If  a  medical  practitioner 
attends,  professionally,  at  a  duel,  he  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
murder,  should  the  opposite  party  lose  his  life.  Hence  medi- 
cal attendants  remain  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
but  sufficiently  adjacent  to  afford  aid,  if  necessary. 

Offences  against  the  public  health* — Any  trade  or  business 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  whether  by  the  erection  of  an 
establishment,  which  might  contaminate  the  air  by  noxious 
inhalations,  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

Exposing  a  child  abroad,  when  labouring  under  small  pox, 
either  inoculated  or  natural,  is  an  indictable  offence. 

The  43  Geo.  HI.  c.  58.  Lord  Ellenborough's  act,  already 
referred  to,  in  speaking  of  abortion,  included  cases  of  shoot- 
ing, or  attempting  to  shoot,  stabbing,  or  cutting  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  as  felonies;  but  this  act  is  extended  by  9  Geo.  IV. 
o.  31.  Lord  Lansdowne's  act,  which  comprises  any  attempt  to 
poison,  drown,  strangle,  stab,  cut,  or  wound,  even  with  a  blunt 
instrument,  as  capital  offences;  and  the  concealment  of  the 
birth  of  a  child,  whether  by  a  married  or  single  woman,  is 
made  a  misdemeanour. 

Self-destruction, — The  usual  practice  of  juries,  in  cases  of 
self*murder,  is  to  bring  in  a  verdict  oi  insanity  ;  judging,  pro- 
bably, that  the  act  of  self-<[estruction  is  such  a  strange  anomaly 
in  human  conduct,  such  a  wide  aberration  from  the  principle 
of  self-preservation,  which  universally  actuates  sentient  beings, 
as  to  form  of  itself  unequivocal  testimony  of  deranged  or  mad- 
dened intellect 

Rape, — Rape  is  the  offence  of  having  carnal  knowledge  of 
a  woman  by  force,  against  her  will,  which,  by  the  18  E3iz. 
c,  7,  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  any  woman-child,  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  in  which  case  the  consent  or  non-consent 
is  immaterial,  as  by  reason  of  her  tender  age,  she  is  incapable 
of  judgment  or  discretion,  is  felony.  Carnal  knowledge  of  a 
child,  between  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  with  or  without  con- 
sent, is  a  misdemeanour — this  term  ought  to  be  fourteen  years. 
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A  boy,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  deemed  in  law  in- 
capable of  committing  a  rape,  and,  it  seems,  is  not  punishable. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  conclusion. 

In  an  indictment  for  rape,  the  party  ravished  is  an  admis* 
sible  witness;  but  the  value  of  her  testimony  must  be  left  to 
the  jury.  For  instance,  if  the  witness  be  of  good  fame,  if  she 
directly  discovered  the  offence,  and  made  search  of  the 
offender ;  if  the  party  accused  fled  for  it ;  these  are  concurring 
circumstances,  which  give  greater  probability  to  the  injury, 
after  she  had  opportunity  to  con^lain  of  its  perpetration ;  if 
the  place  where  the  hct  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  is 
where  it  was  possible  she  might  have  been  heard,  and  made 
no  outcry :  these  carry  a  strong,  but  not  conclusive,  presump- 
tion that  her  testimony  is  false  or  feigned.  Moreover,  an 
assault  .to  ravish,  however  shameless  and  outrageous  it  may 
be,  unless  it  amount  to  some  degree  of  consummation  of  the 
deed,  is  not  a  rape. 

It  is  the  essential  character  of  this  crime,  that  it  must  be 
against  the  will  of  the  female  on  whom  it  is  committed.  And 
if  a  woman  is  beguiled  into  her  consent,  by  any  artful  means, 
it  will  not  be  a  rape ;  and,  therefore,  having  carnal  knowledge 
of  a  married  woman,  under  circumstances  which  induced  her 
to  suppose  it  was  her  husband,  was  held,  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges,  not  to  be  a  rape.  Russ.  Ry .  C.  C.  487.  However, 
the  crime  is  not  mitigated,  by  showing  that  the  woman 
yielded,  at  length,  to  violence,  if  her  consent  were  obtained 
by  duress,  or  threats  of  murder;  nor  will  any  subsequent  ac- 
quiescence, on  her  part,  do  away  with  the  guilt  of  the  ravisher. 
It  is  a  rape  to  force  a  prostitute  against  her  will ;  so  it  is  for  a 
man  to  have  forcible  knowledge  of  his  own  concubine,  because 
the  law  presumes  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  virtue.  A  man, 
however,  cannot  be  himself  guilty  of  a  rape  upon  his  own 
wife,  for  the  matrimonial  consent  cannot  be  retracted.  1  Hale, 
629 ;  but  he  may  be  criminal  in  aiding  and  abetting  another 
in  such  a  crime,  and  if  found  guilty  will  be  executed. 

All  who  are  present,  of  both  sexes,  aiding  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  rape,  are  principals  in  the  second  degree. 

Unnatural  Offence. — "  Buggery,  from  the  Italian  bugge- 
rare,  is  a  carnal  copulation  against  nature ;  as  a  man  or  wo- 
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Bian  with  a  beast,  or  a  man  with  a  man,  or  a  man  unnaturally 
with  a  woman.  It  was  anciently  punished  with  burning,  some 
say,  burning  alive ;  but  it  is  now  a  capital  felony,  and  punished, 
as  other  capital  felonies,  with  hanging. 

The  law  requires  the  same  evidence  of  penetration  and 
completion  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding  crime;  both  par- 
ties are  equally  g^ty,  as  well  as  all  present  and  assisting 
therein.  If  committed  on  a  boy  under  fourteen,  it  is  felony 
in  the  agent  only.     1  Hale,  47. 

Blackstone  properly  observes,  on  this  truly  unnatural  offence, 
that  it  is  a  ^^  crime  which  ought  to  be  strictly  and  impartially 
proved,  and  then  as  strictly  and  impartially  punished.  But  it 
is  an  offence  of  so  dark  a  nature,  so  easily  charged,  and  the 
negative  so  di£Scult  to  be  proved,  that  the  accusation  should 
be  clearly  made  out;  for,  if  false,  it  deserves  a  punishment 
inferior  only  to  the  crime  itself.''  This  law  is  modified  by  the 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31.  already  cited,  and  subjects  a  person,  making 
an  unjust  charge  against  an  innocent  party,  with  an  intent  to 
extort  money,  to  death. 

Anatomy. — The  exhumation  of  dead  bodies,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  anatomical  science,  is  a  misdemeanour,  it  being  con- 
trary to  common  decency,  and  repugnant  to  the  general  feel- 
ings of  mankind.     2  Leach,  560.     Also  Anatomical  Bill. 

Curtesy,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  where  the  wife  had  an 
estate  in  fee,  and  has  issue  bom  alive,  but  the  mother  dies, 
and  the  husband  holds  the  lands  during  life.  I  have  else- 
where cited  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  medical  evidence 
alone  decided  the  question. — Manual  of  Obsietricy. 

Such  is  an  exposition  of  our  laws  according  to  Blackstone 
and  other  standard  authorities ;  and  I  shall  consider  all  medico- 
legal  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 


PART   III. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS    FOR   MARRIAGE — CAUSES  OF   IMPOTENCE 
— DIVORCE — HERMAPHRODITES— AMBIGUITY    OP   SEX. 

Disqualifications  Jbr  Marriage, 

Some  diseases  are  aggravated  by  marriage,  as  inveterate 
scrofula,  epilepsy,  confirmed  pkthisis,  caries  of  the  vertebrae, 
distortion  of  the  spine,  aneurism  of  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels, &c.  &c.  Rachitis  is  often  transmitted  to  infants ;  and 
this  predisposition  in  the  female  exposes  her  to  spinal  and  pel- 
vic deformity ;  and  it  too  often  happens,  in  such  cases,  that 
the  very  moment  she  hopes  to  become  a  mbther,  she  is  con* 
signed  to  the  tomb.  Fodere  says  marriage  should  be  inter- 
dicted when  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis is  less  than  four  inches ;  Orfila,  when  it  is  less  than  three 
inches ;  but  contractions  of  the  outlet  or  perineal  aperture  are 
as  strong  objections.  When  the  deformity  is  such,  that  an 
in&nt  cannot  be  born  through  the  natural  passage,  but  must 
be  dismembered,  or  extracted  by  the  Csesarian  operation, 
marriage  ought  to  be  interdicted.  Theologians,  as  well  as 
physicians,  hold  this  opinion.  Mania,  and  other  forms  of 
mental  imbecility,  are  impediments  to  the  marriage  contract; 
because  it  is  necessary  for  this  compact,  that  there  should  be 
capacity  to  contract,  and  the  consent  of  both  parties.  All 
physiologists  agree,  that  early  or  premature  procreation  is 
objectionable  on  many  accounts,  from  the  imperfect  develope- 
ment  of  the  parties,  the  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  which  exposes 
the  woman  to  protracted  suffering  during  parturition,  and  too 
often  to  loss  of  life. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  obstetricians,  that  women 
who  become  mothers  at  an  early  age,  purchase  the  honour  of 
maternity  at  a  very  dear  rate.  Such  persons  are  liable  to 
numerous  disorders  during  pregnancy ;  the  pelvis  is  unable  to 
support  the  gravid  uterus — ^it  is  too  small  for  the  passage  of 
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the  in&nt;  consequently,  parturition  will  be  laborious  and 
protracted,  and  finally  must  be  completed  by  artificial  means ; 
while  the  degree  of  pressure  produced  by  this  process  on  the 
important  organs,  or  soft  parts  covering  the  bones,  causes 
great  suffering  and  danger  to  the  woman,  inflammation,  gan- 
grene, or  sloughing,  ^d  may  be  followed  by  deplorable  dis- 
eases, or  death  itself. 

It  is  also  fifeneraliy  admitted,  by  the  most  eminent  writers^ 
that  the  pre^nt  mie  of  kr^e  education  is  lugMy  injurious 
to  health,  predisposes  to  spinal  curvature,  and,  consequently, 
to  pelvic  deformity  of  the  hip  and  other  bones,  thereby  often 
rendering  parturition  highly  dangerous  and  fetaL  Writers 
on  spinal  diseases  have  very  folly  illustrated  this  position. 
I  have,  in  my  Lectures  an  Disecues  of  Children.^ 

Again,  great  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  natural  develope- 
ment  of  females^  by  the  custom  of  tight  lacing,  the  functions 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are  impeded,  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  breasts  and  nipples  is  prevented;  these  parts 
are  considerably  absorbed  from  pressure — ike  lactiferous  ducts 
are  almost  obliterated — the  nip|de  will  be  imdeveloped  at  the 
end  of  pregnancy — ^lactation  will  be  impeded  or  absent  after 
delivery — the  natural  food  of  the  offspring  greatly  diminished 
— ^while  the  mother  will  be  affected  with  inflamed  htesstt  or 
sore  nipples,  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of  cancer.  The 
female  is  unfit  to  co-operate  in  the  function  of  procreation 
until  after  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  or  until  menstrua- 
tion is  established;  for,  at  an  earlier  age,  the  sexual  oif;ans 
are  undeveloped;  there  is  no  venereal  desire;  and  sexual 
intercourse  is  painful.  Hence  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of 
violating  female  children  of  a  tender  age. 

The  male  is  also  incapable  of  performing  his  part  in  the 
mysterious  process  of  reproduction  until  after  puberty,  and, 
according  to  the  law  of  tiiis  country,  before  the  fourteenth 
year.  There  are,  however,  exceptions,  as  will  appear  here- 
after. 

There  is  no  subject  which  distresses  most  married  persons  so 
much,  as  want  of  oflspring,  or  leads  to  so  much  domestic 
unhappiness,  or  to  infidelity,  or  the  nullification  of  marriage. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  medical  practitioner  to  be  fully  informed 
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on  all  the  causes  which  prevent  both  sexes  from  accomplishing 
the  act  of  procreation.  Impotence  may  be  urged  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  and  to  repel  a  charge  of  bastardy  or  rape,  and  also 
in  disputed  cases  of  paternity,  legitimacy,  or  right  to  succes- 
sion. It  is  now  seldom  urged  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  this,  or 
any  other  civilized  country.  The  multiplication  of  the  species 
being  the  real  end  of  marriage,  the  laws  of  many  countries 
allowed  a  divorce  in  case  of  incurable  impotence  in  either 
party,  at  the  time  oi  marriage.  The  existence  of  this  state 
must  be  proved  by  medical  witnesses,  and  matrons  appointed 
to  investigate  it  in  women.  Marriage  was  not  dissolved  when 
sexual  imbecility  happened  after  the  ceremoniaL  Such  is  the 
law  of  England;  because  the  contract  was  Mr  and  just 
between  the  parties.  Divorce  is  never  granted  at  present,  in 
this  country,  but  on  the  grounds  of  adultery  or  mal-treat- 
ment. 

*<  It  is  inconsistent,"  observes  Dr.  Thomson,  *^  with  woman% 
natural  modesty,  —  that  charm  which  is  the  chief  instm- 
ment  of  her  dominion  over  man,  and  far  more  permanent  than 
the  irresistible  fsuscination  of  her  personal  attractions,  is  that 
quality  which  justly  lifts  her  above  the  level  of  common 
nature,  and  when  thrown  off,  degrades  her  below  even  the 
most  depraved  of  our  sex ; — ^it  is  inconsistent  with  this  quality, 
for  a  wife  to  make  a  charge  of  impotence  against  her  husband. 
And,  therefore,  every  such  charge  must  be  regarded  with 
suspicion."* 

All  disqualifications  for  matrimonial  union  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  First,  those  caused  by  defect  of  mental 
power ;  and  secondly,  those  caused  by  defect  of  sexual  oigani^ 
zation.  The  disqualifications  are,  tlierefore,  moral  and  physical, 
and  are  usually  expressed  by  the  terms  impotence  and  sterility. 
These  terms  are  often  used  synonymously,  thoi^h  widely 
different.  Impotence  consists  in  the  incapacity  for  copulation, 
or  in  the  impossibility  of  exercising  the  venereal  act;  Mierility 
consists  in  the  aptitude  of  the  organs  for  procreation,  without 
the  power  of  reproduction.  Thus  a  person  may  be  impotent 
but  not  sterile,  and  vice  versa.     Some  writers  apply  the  term 

*  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurkpnideiice,  in  my  Journal,  IS&i — 6. 
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impotence  to  the  male ;  but  such  a  distinction  is  arbitrary  and 
unscientific.  The  female  may  be  impotent  from  malformation, 
and  the  male  sterile  from  excessive  venery,  self-pollution,  and 
diseases  of  the  testicles.  A  man  ivho  is  impotent  is  neces- 
sarily sterile ;  but  a  woman  may  be  impotent  and  not  sterile. 
I  may  observe,  here,  that  steriUty  does  not  afford  a  just  plea 
for  the  nullity  of  marriage.  The  manifest  causes  of  impo- 
tence, in  both  sexes,  are  divided  into  physical  and  moral. 

Physical^  manifest^  naJturaly  cr  accidental  impotence  of  the 
male, — The  causes  of  manifest  impotence  of  the  male  are 
absence  of  the  penis  or  testicles.  There  must  be  total  loss  of 
the  penis,  as  the  slightest  penetration  into  the  vagina  is  suffi- 
cient for  procreation.  (Blundell,  Richerand,  Sedillot,  Manuel 
de  Med.  Legale,  1830,*  and  others.  There  may  be  congenital 
want  of  the  penis  (Skenck  and  Catier),  or  it  may  be  lost  by 
accident,  as  by  the  bites  of  animals,  bums,  or  surgical  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Hurd's  case  proves,  that  though  the  penis  may  be 
removed  close  to  the  pubes,  the  ejaculatory  muscles  retain 
their  power,  and  may  propel  the  semen  with  sufficient,  indeed 
the  natural  force,  and  effect  impregnation.  A  case  was  narrated 
a  short  time  since,  in  the  public  police  reports,  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  jealous,  and  concealed  a  razor,  and  removed 
her  husband's  penis,  while  in  the  sexual  act,  dose  to  the 
pubes.  He  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  hemorrhage,  and 
cohabited  with  another  woman,  whom  he  illegally  married. 
His  first  wife  ascertained  that  his  second  was  pregnant, 
expressed  great  sorrow  for  her  act,  and  induced  him  to  return 
to  her.  He  did  so,  and  then  the  second  wife  appeared  before 
a  magistrate  to  swear  or  affiliate  the  infant  of  which  she  was 
pregnant,  to  him.  In  this  case  the  ejaculatory  power  remained 
perfect,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  penis  was  removed.  I 
have  known  other  cases  in  point.  The  absence  of  the  testicles 
from  the  scrotum,  is  no  proof  of  their  non-existence  in  the 
abdomen ;  unless  the  penis  be  small^  the  voice  puerile,  the 
beard  absent,  the  form  delicate,  and  the  whole  physical  and 
moral  constitution  feminine.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
testicles  may  not  descend  into  the  scrotum,  though  they  be 

*  Hurd,  in  tlie  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1830,  vol.  IV. 
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fdly  developed  in  the  abdomen,  and  perform  i^eir  functions 
perfectly ;  indeed,  according  to  some  writers,  much  better  than 
in  the  natural  situation. 

Rolfinck  relates  the  case  of  a  libertine  who  was  executed, 
and  in  whose  abdomen  the  testicles  were  found  fully  deve- 
loped. He  advised  a  young  man  in  a  similar  situation  to 
marry,  and  a  numerous  offspring  proved  the  correctness  of  the 
advice.  (Mahon).  It  is  stated  by  Bichat,  on  the  authority  of 
Roux,  that  the  testes  do  not  descend  in  some  of  the  natives  of 
Hungary,  until  some  months,  or  even  years  after  birth  (Brew-» 
ster's  Encydop.)  Pope  Sextus  V.  decreed,  in  1587,  in  a 
letter  to  his  Nuncio  in  Spain,  that  those  destitute  of  them  in 
^he  usual  situation  should  be  unmarried ;  and  Philip  II.  con* 
finned  the  order,  which  affected  many  in  that  kingdom.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  made  a  similar  law  in  1665.  (Mahon),  I 
was  once  consulted  by  a  robust  and  healthful  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  but  one  testicle  in  the  usual  situation,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  marrying  a  young  lady,  whose  fortune  was 
£70,000.  There  was  no  cicatrix,  the  other  testicle  had  never 
descended ;  he  was  well  developed.  I  advised  him  to  marry. 
He  did  so,  and  has  had  children.  Simon  states,  that  he  knew 
a  soldier  who  had  no  testicles  in  the  scrQtum,  though  he  had 
children,  and  very  much  disappointed  his  paramours.  (RoU 
fim;k). 

The  destruction  of  one  testicle  by  castration  or  disease  is  no 
impediment  to  procreation.  (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Marc.  Diet,  des 
Sc.  M^d.  Mahon.)  When  both  testicles  are  completely 
diseased,  their  secretion  is  injured  or  destroyed,  and  sterility 
is  the  consequence.  Frequent  seminal  emission,  or  the 
sudden  secretion  of  semen  during  coition,  is  an  effectual  bar 
to  reproduction.  The  secreting  power  may  be  very  much 
increased  or  diminished*  The  more  fluid  parts  of  the  sper- 
matic secretion  must  be  absorbed,  and  the  semen  must  be 
retained  some  days,  to  effect  procreation.  Both  parties  must 
also  be  continent,  and  in  good  health. 

Both  testicles  may  be  removed  by  castration,  yet  pro- 
creation may  be  effected,  as  the  vesiciilsB  seminales  may 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  semen  for  one  or  two  prolific 
emissions,  after  which  the  person  will  be  sterile,  but  not  impo- 
tent.    Baron  Boyer  was  consulted  by  a  man  whose  testicles 
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were  removed  in  consequence  of  sarcocele.  He  knew  his 
wife,  and  she  became  pregnant  He  feared  he  was  not  the 
father:  but  M.  Boyer  assured  him  he  might  be,  and  if  so,  this 
would  be  his  last  in&nt.  (Sedillot,  Manuel  de  Med.  Leg.) 
But  swine,  horses,  and  bullocks  generate  with  one  testicle ; 
and  also  eunuchs,  have  erections  and  emissions,  which  consist 
of  the  prostatic  fluid,  the  mucus  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and 
urethra. 

The  ureters  may  open  above  the  pubes  in  monsters  (Dim- 
can  and  others) ;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  are  other  malfor- 
mations, and  the  individual  is  sterile.  Mahon,  and  many 
other  medical  jurists,  contended  that  individuals  were  impo- 
tent who  were  affected  with  hypospadias;  that  is,  when  the 
urethra  opens  through  any  part  of  its  course  from  its  orifice  to 
the  scrotum.  It  is  now  proved,  that  if  the  opening  be  so 
placed  that  it  may  enter  the  vagina, 'impregnation  will  follow. 
Frank  relates  a  case  in  point  He  knew  a  &ther  so  affected 
transmit  it  to  his  son,  and  even  to  three  generations.  Another 
individual  had  three  sons.  (Bull  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine, 
1810.^  Morgagni,  Petit-Radel,  Sabatier,  Gauthier,  and 
Richerand,  have  observed  analagous  facts  (Diet,  de  Sc.  Med. 
art  Hypospadias  )<.  . 

Foder^  saw  a  young  soldier,  in  whom  there  was  a  fleshy 
excrescence  in  place  of  the  penis,  in  which  the  ureters  termi- 
nated; the  testicles  were  healthy.  The  penis  is  sometimes 
impervious  at  the  extremity,  and  the  urethra  may  open  supe- 
riorly, inferiorly,  or  laterally.  Belloc  knew  a  man  in  whom 
the  ureters  terminated  at  the  bottom  of  the  firoenum,  and  who 
had  four  children  resembling  him;  two  of  whom  had  the  same 
malformation.  Zacchias  and  Francis,  of  New  York,  describe 
similar  cases ;  and  the  individuals  had  children. 

Dr.  Simeons,  of  Offenbach,  describes  eight  cases  of  hypo- 
spadias ;  two  of  the  individuals  were  known  to  him.  One  had 
six  children,  and  the  other  four.  The  third  and  fourth  were 
brothers,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  sons  of  the  first  In  all, 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  situated  in  the  glans.  It  is  now 
held,  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  urethra  opens  in  any  part  of 
die  penis  which  can  enter  the  vagina,  the  individual  is  capable 
of  copulation  and  of  generation.  The  celebrated  John 
Hunter  advised  a  man  whose  urethra  opened  in  the  perineum 
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to  collect  the  seminal  emissioii^  and  eject  it  into  the  vagina 
with  a  syringe.  Impregnation  was  said  to  have  followed ;  an 
individual  was  born,  whose  granddaughter  is  now  living  in 
London*  I  very  much  doubt  this  case,  and  do  not  believe  it; 
because  the  emission  should  be  very  profuse  before  it  could  be 
drawn  into  a  syringe,  and  even  then,  when  cooled  by  the 
the  instrument  could  scarcely  be  prolific. 

The  urethra  sometimes  opens  along  the  dorsum  penis ;  this 
constitutes  epispadias.  It  is  evident  that  the  conclusion  in 
the  preceding  case  applies  to  this.  The  urethra  may  end  in  a 
cul  de  sac  (Goupil,  Cloquet,  &c.) ;  or  open  on  the  side  of  the 
penis  (pleurospadias). 

Dimensions  of  the  penis,  extraordinary  thickness  and 
lengtib,  are  considered  by  some  writers  as  causes  of  impotence. 
Fodere  is  of  opinion,  that  the  respective  sexual  organs  may  be 
so  disproportionate  as  never  to  be  adapted  to  each  other;  and 
the  physical  inconveniences  are  such  as  to  expose  the  female 
to  great  injury  and  dfuiger  to  her  health.  A  case  lately 
occurred  in  this  city,  the  particulars  of  which  were,  that 
though  the  female  was  of  ordinary  stature  and  well  formed, 
the  marriage  could  not  be  consummated.  The  case  was  men« 
tioned  to  me  by  a  medical  friend,  but  he  could  not  state 
whether  any  malformation  or  disease  existed.  The  husband 
xeceived  her  fortune,  and  refused  to  return  any  part  of  it, 
though  the  woman  returned  to  her  fiunily.  There  is  a  model 
of  the  genital  aperture  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Theobald's  Road.  There  was  a  fleshy  growth  projecting  at 
the  vulva,  which  completely  closed  it 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  however,"  M.  Fodere  observes, 
^'  that  thickness  of  the  penis,  which  excites  great  pain  in  some 
women,  procures  voluptuous  sensations  in  others,  and  that  the 
vagina  is  capable'of  great  dilatation,  which  may  be  effected  by 
gentle  and  gradual  efforts,  and  reduced  to  a  state  capable  of 
receiving  the  virile  member.  Though  extreme  length  of  the 
penis,  he  continues,  may  produce  contusion  of  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri,  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  just  cause  of  impotence, 
because,  by  certain  precautions,  this  danger  may  be  avoided, 
unless  there  is  great  difference  between  the  age  of  the 
parties." 
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A  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  a  patient  of  nune^  at  the 
Western  Dispensary,  Westminster,  in  the  summer  of  1835; 
and  who  was  seen  by  different  students.  I  copy  the  following 
notes  firom  my  case^book.  She  is  married  fourteen  years,  but 
never  menstruated.  She  suffered  great  pain  after  marriage, 
which  could  not  be  consummated*  Dr.  EUiotson  examined 
her  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  referred  her  to  the  late  Mr. 
Cline,  who  operated  upon  h^,  and  told  her  the  yagina  was 
contracted.  Four  years  afterwards,  Mr.  White,  of  Parliament 
street,  operated  on  her,  and  stated  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
was  closed,  and  turned  "^  the  wrong  way."  Her  husband  has 
repeatedly  told  her,  that  she  differs  from  other  women.  On 
examination,  I  discovered  the  vagina  about  an  inch  in  length, 
€md  no  trace  whatever  of  os  uterL  She  states,  that  she  suffers 
great  pain,  during  coition,  unless  her  husband  is  cautious. 
She  suffers  severe  pain  in  the  pelvis  every  month,  which  ia 
relieved  by  opium.  Joan  of  Arc  was  in  a  similar  condition. 
I  have  known  three  cases  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  in  which 
the  vagina  was  so  contracted,  by  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences, that  sexual  congress  was  impossible.  Mr.  Thumam, 
apothecary  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  saw  one  of  these 
cases  vriith  me  in  Charles  Street,  Westminster,  during  the 
last  summer. 

Diminutiveness  or  shortness  of  the  penis  is  no  proof  of 
impotence,  as  the  slightest  penetration  and  emission  are 
sufficient  for  impregnation.  I  have  known  several  cases  of 
this  description.  Obliquity,  tortuosity,  or  biftircation  of  the 
penis,  bad  stricture  of  the  urethra,  phymosis,  paraphymods, 
warts,  chordee,  chancres,  or  excessive  length  of  the  frcenum, 
cannot  be  considered  absolute  causes  of  impotence,  as  they 
can  be  remedied  by  surgical  operations* 

Skenck,  Weikard,  Badinger,  Marc,  and  Richerand,  describe 
examples  of  individuals  with  a  double  penis.  M.  Peyronie 
has  described  several  examples  of  a  varicose  and  other  indura- 
tions of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  which  constitute  the  body  of 
the  penis.  He  states  that  if  a  hard  tumour  is  in  the  middle 
right  corpus  cavernosum,  the  penis  when  erected  forms  an 
arch,  the  curvature  of  which  is  to  the  right  side;  and  the  curve 
is  reversed  when  the  left  is  arched.     When  the  induration  is 
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in  the  portion  of  the  peids  in  the  perineum,  the  oi^an  is 
omnred  downwards ;  and  when  near  the  pubes,  it  is  curved 
upwards.     (Mem.  de  PAcad.  Royale  de  Chirurgerie.    T.  1.) 

Bad  stricture^  which  nearly  closes  the  urethra,  enlargement 
of  the  verumontanum,  or  prostate  gland,  may  prevent  the 
Amission  of  the  semen,  and  cause  temporary  or  permanent 
sterility.  I  have  been  consulted  in  eight  cases  of  the  first, 
and  t^i  of  the  second  disease.  In  two  of  prostatic  disease,  the 
sperm  was  emitted  drop  by  drop ;  and  in  three,  both  it  and  the 
urine  were  scattered  during  emission.     All  had  ofipring. 

Lai^e  scrotal  hernise  cause  recession  of  the  penis,  and  may 
render  coition  impracticable ;  but  in  some  cases  relief  may  be 
afforded.  The  Western  College  of  Prussia  declared  this  a 
a  ground  for  divorce.  The  same  observations  apply  to  large 
hydrocele.  Sarcocele  or  scirrhus  of  the  testicle  does  not  cause 
absdlute  impotence,  as  it  may  be  removed  by  operation  ;  and 
one  testicle  remaining  is  sufficient  for  procreation.  The  tes- 
ti<^s  may  disappear  by  disease  (R.  Hamilton,  Larrey, 
Fodere),  or  by  the  abuse  of  iodine.  But  Dr.  Hood,  of 
Brighton,  has  published  a  case  in  iny  Journal,  in  which  he 
reduced  the  size  of  an  enlarged  testis  with  iodine,  both  inter- 
nally and"  externally,  while  the  other,  which  was  flabby  and 
atrophied,  enlarged,  and  regained  its  functions. — (Vol.  i.  1832, 
p.  403.)  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  knew  a  man  with  one  testicle, 
the  other  having  wasted,  who  had  five  children.  M.  Lugol 
has  not  mentioned  that  absorption  of  testes  occurred  among 
his  numerous  patients,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  his 
using  chemical  combinations  of  iodine. 

Three  conditions  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  male  for 
copulation — erectio^  et  intromissio  penis^  cum  seminis  emis^ 
sione.  Impotence  iii  men  depends  on  defect  of  some  one  or 
more  of  these  conditions ;  erection,  intromission,  and  ejacula- 
tion of  the  spermatic  fluid.  The  causes  of  impotence  are 
more  commonly  observed  in  man  than  in  the  other  sex ;  and 
this  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  greater  part  the  male  has 
to  perform  in  nuptial  congress.  This  is  evident  from  the 
phenomena  which  give  the  virile  member  the  form  and  dispo- 
sition proper  for  erection,  the  introduction  of  the  organ,  and 
the  ejaculation  of  the  semen,  effected  by  a  violent  and  com- 
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plicated  action,  which  requires  a  concurrence  of  many  indis- 
pensable conditions,  as  the  organs  not  only  contract  spasmodi- 
cally to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  male  fluid,  but  all  the  body 
participates  in  this  convulsion  at  the  moment  of  emission,  as 
if  nature  at  tiiis  instant  forgot  every  other  function.  The 
causes  of  impotence  in  man  arise  from  two  sources,  from  mal- 
formation of  the  genitals,  or  from  want  of  action  in  them; 
but  in  females,  impotence  can  only  depend  on  malformation, 
natural  or  acquired. 

The  causes  of  want  of  erection  may  be  divided  into  phy- 
sical and  moral.  The  physical  causes  depend  on  defects  of 
the  body,  as  paralysis  of  the  penis,  curvature  of  the  spine,* 
frigid  and  apathetic  temperament.  The  moral  causes  are 
such  as  act  powerfully  on  the  imagination,  and  suddenly  pro- 
duce an  atony  of  the  genitals,  or  induce  an  inactivity  in 
organs  properly  developed.  "  The  genital  organs,"  says  M« 
Virey,  <<  offer  two  states  during  life,  in  the  young  and  old, 
which  are  the  frozen  zones  of  existence;  the  intermediate 
state  is  the  torrid  zone  of  life.  The  infant  has  nothing  to 
give,  the  old  has  lost  alL"  Immaturity  of  age,  and  senescence 
are  often  causes  of  want  of  erection.  This  doctrine^  tiiough 
generally  correct,  admits  of  exceptions,  as  children  have  been 
precociously  developed  even  before  the  fourth  year,  examples 
of  which  have  been  cited ;  and  this  author  described  a  boy, 
aged  seven  years,  a  native  of  the  department  of  Lot,  who  was 
as  fully  developed  as  an  adult,  and  who  made  the  most  comic- 
ally furious  attacks  on  his  female  acquaintance,  and  absolutely 
deprived  one  of  them  of  that  which  she  could  never  regain. 
It  is  stated,  that  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  became  a  &ther 
during  the  excitement  of  the  French  revolution.  Among  the 
causes  of  want  of  erection  we  must  reckon  a  frigid  or  apa- 
thetic constitution,  a  total  insensibility  to  sexual  desire,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  of  a  profound  lymphatic  temperament.  Des- 
courlitz  describes  persons  of  this  temperament  in  these 
words: — *^  The  hair  is  white,  fair,  and  thin,  no  beard,  coun- 
tenance pale,  flesh  soft  and  without  hair,  voice  clear,  sharp, 

*  Dr.  Harrison  has  lately  published  some  cases  of  this  kind,  which  were 
cured  by  the  removal  of  the  spinal  disease.  (Essay  on  the  Powerful  Influ- 
ence of  the  Spinal  Nerves  on  the  Sexual  Organs,  1831.) 
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and  piercing;  the  eyes  sorrowful  and  dull,  tlie  form  rounds 
the  shoulders  straight,  perspiration  acid,  testicles  small, 
withered,  pendulous,  and  soft,  the  spermatic  cords  small,  the 
scrotum  flaccid,  the  glands  of  the  testicles  insensible,  no  capil- 
lary growth  on  the  pubes,  a  moral  apathy,  pusillanimity  and 
fear  on  the  least  occasion,  are  symptoms  of  anaphrodisia,  or 
impotence,  or  sterility;  and  any  one  having  the  majority  of 
these  signs  is  incapable  of  copulation  or  generation.'  (Pro- 
positions sur  I'Anaphrodisie.) 

A  habitude  of  chastity  is  another  opponent  to  erection, 
such  as  characterised  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  desert,  and  in 
those  who,  by  fasting  and  other  forms  of  church  discipline, 
extinguish  those  feelings  implanted  by  nature,  but,  in  their 
opinion,  contrary  to  tiiat  purity  which  should  distinguish 
those  who  have  made  vows  of  chastity.  The  sexual  organs  of 
such  persons  decay,  like  all  other  organs  whose  functions  are 
not  exerted.  Long  continued  debauchery,  whether  with 
women  or  by  masturbation,  will  cause  impotence.  **  The 
impotence,"  says  Pinel,  <<  caused  by  the  latter  excess,  reduces 
youth  to  the  nullity  of  old  age,  and  is  too  often  incurable." 
Impotence  is  often  caused  by  debility  of  the  genital  organs, 
induced  by  precocious  venereal  enjoyments;  the  abuse  of 
these,  or  of  tiiat  still  more  dangerous  one — solitary  pleasure  or 
masturbation.  In  these  cases  there  is  want  of  erection,  and 
should  a  seminal  emission  take  place,  it  does  not  possess  its 
prolific  power.  This  form  of  impotence  is  often  irremediable, 
though  I  have  cured  some  married  persons  of  it,  who  had 
several  emissions  of  the  spermatic  fluid  daily.  One  of  tiie 
patients  was  treated,  by  Professor  Colles,  of  Dublin,  and  my- 
self. I  could  give  the  histories  of  sever^  cases  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Tissot,  in  his  Treatise  on  Literary  Men,  contains  some 
curious  examples  of  the  bad  effects  of  severe  study  on  the 
generative  functions.  Peyrilhe  reports  the  following  case : — 
A  mathematician,  profoundly  occupied  with  some  problems 
which  he  could  not  resolve,  was  so  affected  when  he 
caressed  his  spouse  he  could  not  ejaculate.  His  wife  con- 
sulted tiie  narrator,  who  advised  her  to  produce  in  her  hus- 
band a  joyous  excitement,  and  to  seize  this  moment  to  receive 

p  2 
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Ms  caresses.  She  rigorously  followed  the  ddvice,  and  her 
hasband  regained  his  powers.  (ISlaur,  Thesis,  Paris,  1835. 
Marc.  Diet  des  Sciences  Med.  Impuissance.)  Excessive 
desire  or  We  may  cause  impotence.  A  man,  aged  thirty-six 
years,  of  a  good  constitution,  was  married  to  a  healthful 
woman,  aged  twenty-^ix.  Both  were  in  good  health,  and 
extremely  desirous  of  having  children ;  but  the  husband  could 
not  ejaculate  on  account  of  the  power  of  erection  and  rigidity 
of  the  penis,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  before  the  consum* 
mation  of  the  act.  This  circumstance  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  he  had  experienced  no  difficulty  with  other  women, 
and  had  children  by  his  first  wife.     (Gazette  Med.  1785.) 

There  is  a  similar  case  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays.  Dr.  Cockburn  ascribed  the  want  of  eniission  to  the 
excessive  vigour  of  the  erection,  which  closed  the  urethra. 
Slight  evacuatiims  and  refrigerants  effected  a  cure.  Every 
exciting  or  depressing  passion  which  operates  during  the  ^t 
of  reproduction,  may  be  a  temporary  cause  of  impotence.  AH 
causes  of  debility,  whether  moral  or '  physical,  impede  the 
function  of  generation.  Priapism  and  satyriasis  impede  se- 
minal emission,  and  may  be  causes  of  impotence  and  sterility. 

Dr.  Gall  observed  in  his  lectures,  that  such  clergymen  of 
the  Catholic  dburch,  as  were  considered  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, were  remarkable  for  atrophy  of  the  genital  organs. 

Monstrous  enlargements  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  cobistant 
priapism,  induced  by  local  or  constitutional  irritation  in  some 
persons ;  and  freqnentiy  tiie  result  of  a  long  course  of  dissipa- 
tion and  libertinism,  cause  impotence.  The  late  Mr.  Norris,  of 
tiie  Old  Jewry,  who  was  one  of  the  examiners  ^t  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  this  metropolis,  relaited  a  case  in  the 
London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  of  a  man  affected  with 
priapism,  who  performed  the  generative  act  fifteen  times  in 
one  night;  but  it  is 'not  mentioned  whether  impregnatioa 
followed  or  not. 

Many  debilitating  diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever,  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  anasarca,  infiltrationof  tiie  penis  and  scrdtiim, 
falls  and  blows  on  the  head  or  spine,  are  causes  of  impotence. 

It  is  known  to  every  well-developed  adult,  that  tiie  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  is  very  great  on  the  generative  function,  and 
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may  wholly  prevent  the  completion  of  the  act  If  the  imagin- 
ation \i^andeis  &om  the  real  object  of  desiring  species,  impreg- 
nadon  is  oftjen,  but  not  always  impeded,  and  issue  seldom 
follows.  Sterne  hi^  happily  commented  on  tMs  point,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  one  of  ius  most  pop»lar  works ;  and  his  riewsi 
are  strictly  physiologicaL  When  the  one  party  entertains 
dislike  or  disgust  to  the  other,  or.  when  either  allows  the  mind 
to  be  occupied  with  the  image  of  another  individual,  the  act  of 
generation  may  be  duly  performed,  and  the  o&pring  will  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  peison  who  occupied  the  imagina- 
tixm  of  the  party.  Dr»  Thomson  gives  an  example  of  this 
kind,  in  his  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  published  in 
my  Journal,  1834. 

There  are  many  oases  in  which  impotence  is  caused  by  the 
hateed  and  disgust  of  the  husband  towards  his  wife,  though  he 
is  oapable  of  performing  coition  with  other  women.  The  his- 
t«»ries  of  profligate  men  have  demonstrated,  that  a  man  may  be 
impotent  with  one  woman,  but  a  new  and  more  attractive 
object  arouses  the  corporeal  energies,  and  assists  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sexual  function.  This  position  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lady  Frances  Howard,  which 
occurred  in  1613,  in  which  ike  marriage  was  declared  void 
by  the  king,  though  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  against 
granting  a  divorce.  The  earl  admitted  he  was  impotent 
with  his  wife,  but  not  so  with  other  women.  The  following 
is  the  history  of  the  case  : — 

The  countess  transferred  her  affections  to  the  royal  fetvourite 
Carr,  Viscount  Rochester,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,)  and 
being  desirous  of  a  divorce,  complained  that  her  husband  was 
impotent.  She  deposed,  that  for  the  space  of  three  years  they 
had  lain  together,  and  during  that  time  he  had  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  have  connection  with  her,  without  success.  She 
also  stated  that  she  was  still  a  virgin,  and  several  peeresses 
and  matrons,  who  were  directed  to  examine  her,  corroborated 
diis  statement,  although  it  is  mentioned  that  she  substituted  a 
young  female  of  her  own  age  and  stature  in  her  place  during 
the  examination.  She  was  also  pronounced  to  be  well  fitted 
for  having  children.  The  earl,  in  his  answer,  admitted  his  in- 
ability to  know  her,  while  he  denied  his  impotence  as  to  other 
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females,  and  insinuated  his  belief  of  her  incompetency  for 
copulation.  After  the  examination  of  numerous  witnesses, 
objections  were  raised  by  Al>l>ot»  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  one  of  the  king's  delegates  on  this  trial,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  dissolving  the  marriage  on  such  grounds;*  to  which 
the  king  vouchsafed  an  angry  reply*  It  was  finally  decided 
by  the  vote  of  seven  delegates  (five  being  absent,  and  not 
consenting,)  that  the  marriage  should  be  dissolved,  and  die 
parties  allowed  to  contract  new  marriage  ties.* 

A  case  somewhat  similar  occurred  in  France,  in  1653.  The 
Marquis  of  Langey,  aged  25  years,  married  a  lady  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  lived  happily,  as 
man  and  wife,  for  four  years :  and  a  short  absence  from 
home,  induced  the  marchioness  to  express  great  anxiety  and 
tenderness  of  afiiection  for  the  return  of  the  marquis.  Soon 
after  this,  the  wife  accused  the  husband  of  impotence,  and 
declared  herself  a  virgin.  The  marquis,  piqued  at  this, 
demanded  the  custom  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  his  country — 
trial  by  congress.  The  judge  ordered  it;  the  lady  appealed ; 
but  the  decree  was  confirmed.  A  jury  of  five  physicians,  five 
surgeons,  and  five  matrons,  was  empanneled.  They  filled 
their  report  with  the  most  obscene  details,  and  gave  their  deci- 
sion against  the  marquis.  The  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
void,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1659;  the  husband  decreed  to 
pay  all  costs;  to  return  the  fortune  he  received ;  and  he  was 
ordered  not  to  marry,  while  the  marchioness,  now  Madlle.  de 
St  Simon,  was  left  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

*  Hargrave's  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  See  also  No.  1,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  vol.  viii.,  being  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  drawn  up 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  speech  which  he  intended  to  have 
delivered  on  giving  his  opinion,  he  relates  the  case  of  one  Bury,  tried  in 
1561.  His  wife  cited  him  before  the  ecclesiastical  court  on  the  ground  of 
impotence,  and  the  physicians  deposed  that  he  had  but  one  testicle,  and 
that  not  larger  than  a  bean.  The  want  of  access  was  also  proved.  A  sen- 
tence of  divorce  accordingly  passed.  After  some  time,  Bury  married  iigain, 
and  had  a  son  by  his  second  wife.  A  question  arose,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  whether  the  offspring  was  legitimate,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
second  marriage  was  utterly  void,  because  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  been 
deceived  in  the  opinion  they  had  given  on  the  impotency  of  Bury.  (Page 
23  of  the  Appendix.) 
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The  marquis  submitted  a  legal  protest  against  the  decision 
that  he  was  impotenty  and  declared  his  intention  to  marry. 
The  lady  married  the  Marquis  of  Boisle,  by  whom  she  had 
three  daughters.  The  marquis  also  married,  and  had  seven 
children. 

The  Marchioness  of  Boisle  explained,  on  her  death  bed,  the 
stratagem  which  she  employed  to  annul  the  marriage.  The 
minister  of  public  justice  seized  upon  this  declaration,  and 
brought  in  a  law  which  abolished,  for  ever,  the  indecent  and 
useless  proof  of  virility,  by  trial  of  congress.  It  may  be 
stated,  that  it  had  been  abolished  by  Justinian,  about  the  fifth 
century,  as  an  outrage  on  the  purity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

Long  watching,  great  &tigue,  mental  or  corporeal,  want  of 
nutriment,  excessive  evacuations,  sanguineous  or  otherwise, 
of  blood,  bile,  fieces,  saliva,  menses,  scorbutus,  cachexia, 
marasmus,  peripneumony,  hydrothorax,  anasarca,  malignant 
fevers*  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  whether  from 
external  injuries  or  poisons,  and  numerous  other  diseases,  are 
temporary  causes  of  impotence.  Sexual  desire  is  suppressed 
by  acute  diseases,  and  returns  after  convalescence.  Zacchias 
and  Beck  relate  numerous  cases  in  proof  of  this  position. 
We  see  this  further  illustrated  at  the  convalescence  after 
fevers,  when  erection  is  frequently  observed.  Some  diseases 
stimulate  the  generative  organs,  as  calculus  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  stricture,  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, consumption,  piles,  mania,  itch,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneous  affections.  Others  may  diminish  or  suppress  ve* 
nereal  desire  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the  functions 
may  be  restored.     (Zacchias.) 

Excessive  venery  is  a  frequent  cause  of  want  of  erection 
and  impotence.  I  have  been  consulted  in  several  cases  of 
this  description.  This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  want  of  offspring 
in  young  married  persons,  and  those  who  indulge  in  a  solitary 
vice.  In  these  cases  the  semen  may  escape  without  the  aid  of 
tiie  ejaculatory  muscles,  is  imperfect  in  quality,  and  devoid  of 
prolific  power  until  the  health  is  improved. 

The  abuses  of  narcotics,  saline  refrigerants,  acids,  acid 
fruits,  iodine,  camphor,  and  nitre,  are  causes  of  impotence,  as 
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they  reduce  the  mnseiilar  po^v^r  below  the  ordinary  state. 
Of  all  causes  cold  is  the  most  powerful.  Thus,  in  the  Polar 
regions,  there  is  neither  love  nor  jealousy. 

^'  The  diseases,"  says  Beck,  **  whidi  we  may  rationally 
suppose  will  prevent  cohabitation,  are  the  following: — ^A 
mutilation,  or  severe  wounds  of  the  sexual  oigans^  carcinoma 
of  the  testicles-  or  penis,  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities^ 
immoderate  evacuations  of  blood  or  bile,  or  of  the  faeces,  scor- 
butic cachexia,  marasmus,'  peripneumony  and  hydrothorax, 
anasarca  in  its  perfect  state,  particularly  if  accompanied  with 
an  infiltration  into  the  sexual  (^gans;  nervous  and  malignant 
fevers,  particularly  if  they  affect  the  brain,  and  are  accom** 
panied  with  great  debility  and  loss  of  memory;  all  affecttons 
of  the  head  and  spinal  marrow,  whether  from  a  fell,:  blow, 
wound,  or  poison;*  or  from  external  causes^  as  apofdexy, 
palsy,  or  other  comatose  diseases*  If  the  infant  is  ooncdved 
whilst  the  husband  has  been  known  to  have  laboured  under 
either  of  these  maladies,  the  presumption  is  certainly  against 
its  legitimiacy.  So  also,  if  he  be  affected  with  leprosy, 
venereal  ozoena,  severe  cutaneous  diseases,  or  insanity,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  the  fact  of  cohabitation,  hem  the  fear 
that  we  may  suppose  the  female  has  experxenced,  lest  she 
should  be  contaminated,  or  from  the  dread  that  she  has  enter- 
tained of  having  oommimication  with  the  individuaL" 

Moral  Causes. — There  are  no  facts  which  so  evidtotly 
prove  the  influence  of  tiie  moral  over  the  phyi^cal  state  of 
man  as  the  phenomena  of  erection.     A  lascivious  idea  will 

■ 

arise  in  the  midst  of  our  gravest  meditations ;  the  virile  organ 
will  answer  its  appeal,  and  will  become  erected,  and  fit  for 
the  functions  which  nature  has  confided  to  it;  but  another 
thought  arising,  will  instantaneously  extingmsl^  with  the 
most  frigid  indifference,  all  amorous  transport 

This  statement  is  well  exemplified  by  the  effects  of  the 
passions.  Chagrin,  inquietude,  and  debiHtatii^  passions^  pro* 
Strate  the  whole  economy ;  jealousy,  and  profound  mecfitation, 

*  Foderfe  mentions  the  case  of  a  person,  aged  forty,  who  laboured  under 
temporary  impotence  during  the  space  of  six  months,  from  exposure  to 
charcoal  vapours.  This  state  of  the  system  was  left  after  the  recovery  from 
the  immediate  danger.    Vol.  T.,  p.  382. 
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impede  tbe  faculty  of  proereation.    Tbu^  at  the  vcory  moment 
when  enjoyment  is  about  to  be  commenced,  too  eager  desire^ 
the  excess  of  love,,  the  fear  of  not  being  loved,   timidity, 
respect,  doubt  of  capability,  the  fear  of  being  surprised,  the 
shame  of  excessive  modesty  on  being  in  the  presence  of  witr 
nesses;  antipathy,  the  eostasy  on  beholding  the  attiactions  of  a 
beh)ved  or  fine  woman,  the  continence  imposed  by  real  and 
true  love,  the  sudden  knowledge  of  some  physifsal  defect  in 
the  female^  aversion  from  filthy  odour,  and  pre-ocoupations  of 
the  mind,  are  sufficient  to  oppose  erection,  and  to  abate  it 
most  suddenly.     But  who  can  enumerate  all>  the  moral  causes 
capable  of  impeding  or  destroying  erection?    A  sigh,,  doubt- 
fully interpreted ;  a  recollection,  an  equivocal  word,  are  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  illusion^  and  congeal  the  most  violent 
passion*    A  newly  married  man  has  become  suddenly  impo- 
tent, on  discovering  his  bride  to  be  without  a  hyiveU)  though 
the  absence  of  this  membrane  is  no  pcoc^  of  unchastky ;  and  a 
debauchee  ha£has  suddenly  become  impotentr  on  finding  the 
membrane  perfect. — (Diet  de  Sc  Medicakft.)  It  is  thus  with 
a  literary  man,  a  pUlosophery  or  those  who  have  a  ruliog  idea» 
which  excites  the  brain  moce  than  the  sexual  organs*     But 
such  individuals  are  often  excessively  am<N:oiis»  Excessive  ner* 
vousness,  frigidity,  a  (kfect  in  the  moral'  or  physical  condition 
renders  the  act  c^  procreati<tt  inleeund,  aad  often  impossible* 
The  fear  of  being  impotent  is  the  most  frequent  and  powerful 
cause  of  this  condition.     Thus  the  ca^es  related  by  the  illus- 
trious Hunter,  and  the  absurd  impressMma  of  former  times,  as 
lo  the  ioiuence  oi  hh  Satanic  majesty^  and  his  colleagues  the 
witches.    Men  supposed  there  was  no  physical  power  when 
the  moral  state  had  destroyed  their  desires,  and  they  were 
impotent  as  long  as  tiiey  supposed  themselves  sa     Such  is 
the  power  of  the  moral  ov^  the  physical  state  of  man.   Many 
impotent  persons  of  this  class  were  cured  by  Hunter;  and 
many  are  annually  cured  by  quieting  the  imagination  and 
strengthening  tiie  constitution,  as  I  have  also  observed  in 
numerous  instancesi.     In  remote  ages  men  aUowed  the  illu- 
sions of  the  imagination  to  have  a  most  extraordinary  power 
over  their  minds  and  bodies.     This  was  most  remarkable  in 
the  subject  before  us.     Nero  and  Amesis  were  rendered  im- 
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potent  by  incantations,  made  at  the  suggestions  of  their  con- 
cubines. 

Thus,  we  cannot  easily  comprehend  how  the  power  of  rue, 
or  St  John's  wort,  could  prevent  a  man,  properly  developed, 
from  performing  his  nuptial  duties  on  his  bridal  night ;  or  how 
the  pronunciation  of  a  few  obscure  and  unintelligible  words, 
could  have  a  similar  effect  These  words  were  to  be  written 
on  paper  with  the  blood  of  a  bat,  sewed  up  with  a  needle 
which  was  used  in  making  the  shrouds  of  the  dead,  and  then 
the  charm  was  to  be  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  new  married 
man  ( Venette ;  also  Les  Secrets  du  Petit  Albert),  or  merely 
pronounced.  To  cure  this  enchantment,  the  church  pre- 
scribed prayers,  the  doctors  physic,  and  the  law  severe  pumsh  • 
ment  Bacon  describes  it  in  his  Natural  History,  as  prevalent 
in  Germany  and  France ;  in  the  latter  country  it  was  desig- 
nated nouer  Peguilette^  or  tying  the  point  Mr.  Hunter 
ordered  timid  bridegrooms,  and  those  whose  impotence  was 
imaginary,  to  refrain  from  sexual  intercourse  for  a  week,  no 
matter  what  might  be  their  desires,  and  then  to  try  their 
powers.  They  usually  took  some  mild  form  of  medicine,  and 
a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  each  night,  during  the  period 
of  preparation.  On  a  future  attempt,  the  mind  ought  not  to  be 
pre-occupied,  but  wholly  intent  on  the  act  This  plan  of 
treatment  was  most  judicious,  and  I  have  tried  it  in  several 
cases  with  success.  I  have  also  given  quinine  to  improve  the 
appetite  and  strength.  The  accumulation  of  the  seminal  fluid 
for  a  week  excites  strong  desire,  while  the  opium,  acting  on 
the  brain,  changes  the  train  of  ideas,  and  prevents  nocturnal 
emission,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period, there  is  no 
doubt  of  success.  This  cure  was  effectual,  and  many  of  his 
patients  succeeded  sufficiently  to  remove  all  unfavourable  im- 
pressions of  impotence  ever  afterwards. 

Impotence^  naturcU,  manifest,  or  acddenial. — It  has  been 
long  held,  I  think  erroneously,  that  the  generative  organs  of 
the  human  female  are  more  complicated  than  those  of  the 
male,  and  therefore  that  the  causes  of  impotence  are  more 
numerous  and  less  apparent  than  in  the  other  sex.  If  we 
examine  the  genital  oirgans  of  both  sexes  anatomically,  we 
shall  find  tliem  equally  complicated,  and  possessing  an  equal 
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adaptation  or  arrangement  of  parts,  as  well  as  an  identity  of 
structure.  Thus  we  find  the  structure  of  the  penis  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  genital  fissure  and  vagina,  the  fold  of  the 
prepuce,  the  cavernous  structure  in  the  performance  of  a 
part  of  the  genito-urinary  functions,  the  openings  of  tiie 
vesiculae  seminales  and  uterine  tubes,  the  vesiculse  se- 
minales  and  uterus,  the  testes  and  ovaries,  the  spermatic 
cords  and  the  uterine  tubes.*  We  also  find  tiie  diseases  of 
one  sex  as  nimierous  as  those  of  the  other ;  and  those  who 
doubt  the  assertion,  need  only  refer  to  the  works  of  Chopart, 
Titiey,  and  others,  on  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  of 
tiie  male,  for  ample  proof  of  my  position.  I  need  scarcely 
observe,  tiiat  diseases  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  vesiculse  semi- 
nales, the  pressure  of  tumours,  hydatids,  &c.  on  these  parts, 
diseases  of  the  prostate  gland,  urinary  calculi,  diseases  of  the 
lurethra,  fistulas  in  perineo,  diseases  of  tiie  bladder,  penis,  and 
scrotum,  will  be  found  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  generative 
system  of  the  other  sex.  Besides,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  conformity  displayed  in  all  tiie  works  of 
Providence,  tiiat  one  sex  should  have  more  to  do  in  tiie  per- 
petuation of  the  species  than  the  other.f 

The  causes  of  impotence  in  woman  are  malformations  or 
diseases  of  the  sexual  organs.  Some  of  tiiese  causes  are  appa- 
rent, others  obscure.  The  apparent  causes  are,  obliteration  of 
tiie  external  sexual  organs,  both  soft  and  bony,  absence  of  the 
vagina  and  uterus,  and  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  with 
numerous  diseases  of  the  external  and  internal  genitals.  The 
vagina  and  uterus  have  been  found  to  consist  of  a  dense,  fleshy 
substance,  (Morgagni,  Mott,  Foder^,)  and  the  vagina  has 
been  partially  closed  by  such  substance.  (Pare,  Ruysch, 
Fabricius,  Physick,  Foder^.)  It  may  be  absent  (Haller, 
Vicq.  d'Azyr,  Joum.  des  Savans,  Boyer,  Caillot,  and  Wil- 
lanme,)  unusually  small,  impervious  from  adhesion,  tumours, 
or  a  firoenum  passing  across  above  the  hymen,  or  it  may  be 
filled  with  a  fleshy  growth.  If  too  narrow,  it  may  be  dilated 
with  a  bougie  or  a  sponge  tent,  and  when  unattended  to,  must 

*  See  also  Professor  duain's  Anatomy, 
t  In  general  it  is  said,  that  there  are  less  men  impotent  than  women 
sterile,  because  the  most  feeble  sex  is  predisposed  to  more  natural  imperfec- 
tions.   This  assertion  however  remains  to  be  proved. 
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be  divided  by  indsion,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  in^t. 
The  orifice  may  cohere  after  conception.  Thece  is  sometimes 
a  great  congenital  confusion  of  parts,  so.mnch  so,  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  describe  them.  In  cases  of  extreme  narrowness, 
impr^nation  may  take  place,  and  the  canal  be  gradually 
dilated  during  parturition.  I  have  seen  four  cases  of  cohesion 
of  the  labia  externa,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  so  complete,  that 
only  a  small  probe  could  be  introduced  at  the  superior  com- 
missure. The  vaginal  canal  may  be  totally  or  partially  ob- 
literated, and  in  such  cases  an  operation  is  impracticable,  and 
impotence  absolute.  The  vagina  has  opened,  into  the  bladder 
(Sue),  rectum)  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  preg- 
nancy has  occurred  in  the  two  latter  cases*  Moi^agni  attests 
that  of  tiie  abdomen,  lib.  v.  e{H8t  67 ;  and  tibie  other  is  given 
in  the  Annales  de  Med.  de  Montpellier,  which  led  the  cele- 
brated Louis  to  purpose  the  following  question  to.  the  casur 
ists : — **  An  uxore  sic  disposita  uti  &s  vel  non,  judicent 
dieologi  morales  ?^  Barbaut  dites  two  examples  of  pregnancy 
of  this  kind.  (Diet  des  Sc.  Med.,  art.  Impuissance.)  Orfila 
contends,  such  malformation  is  a  cause  of  impotence;  for 
though  coition  is  not  physically  impossible,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  morals  and  of  nature.  The  royal  court  of  Treves 
annulled  a  marriage  in  such  a  case.  Dupujrtren,  and  otiiers, 
have  lately  described  cases  in  which  the  inSant  passed  through 
the  rectum,  and  without  laceration  of  the  sphincter  am.  In 
cases  oi  vesico-vaginal,  recto-vaginal  fistulse,  and  amplification 
of  the  vagina  from  kceratioi,  of  the  perineum,  inflammation 
and  ulceration  may  occur  and  impede  sexual  intercourse ;  but 
such  cases  could  not  warrant  a  divorce,  when  they  occur  after 
mairiage.  Excessive  straitness,  or  partial  occlusion  of  the 
vagina,  are  not  impediments  to  procreation,  as  fecundation 
may  occur,  if  the  spermatic  fluid  be  applied  inside  the  labia,  as 
already  mentioned.  Besides,  fecundation  has  happened,  and 
the  hymen  perfect  (Ruysch,  Par^,  Smellie,  Hildanus,  Mau- 
riceau,  Boudelocque,  Nsegele,  Nysten,  Jonrn.  de  Med.  de 
Corvisart,  and  Leroux.)  Prolapsus,  and  some  forms  of  ulcer- 
ation of  tiie  vagina,  are  only  temporary  causes  of  impotence. 
Cauliflower  tumours  of  the  clitoris  or  nymphae  may  be  tem- 
porary causes  of  impotence,  as  also  tumours  in  the  vagina. 
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(Bums,  Trans.  Dublin  College  o(  Phys.  1824,  voL  iv. ;  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1805.)  Leucorrhcea  is  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  sterility. 

A  case  occurred  at  the  Obstetric  Hospital  at  Turin,  of  a 
woman  whose  genital  aperture  was  imperviotis.  She  apped,red 
to  be  in  labour ;  h  tumolir  pressed  on  the  perineum,  and  Pro- 
fessor Rossi  w^  summoned  to  attend.  He  distinguished  the 
head  of  the  in&nt,  cut  over  it,  and  parturition  was  speedily 
completed.  He  inquired  how  conception  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  he  was  informed,  that  the  hilsband,  not  finding 
what  he  desired,  fook  the  opposite  route.  On  examination, 
there  was  found  a  congenital  r6cto-vaginal' fistula. — Did.  des. 
Sciences,  Medicaks,    Art,  Impmissande. 

When  recto-vaginal  fistula  is  the  result  of  disease,  it  is 
accompanied  by  inflammation  or  ulceration,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  (Appose  that  coition  could  be  accomplished.  M.  Marc 
attended  a  prostitute  affected  with  recto-vaginal  fistula,  who 
bontinu^d  her  mode  of  Ufe,  and  became  the  mother  of  two 
infants.  He  does  not  state  whether  the  aperture  was  congeni- 
tal or  accidental.* 

Another  remarkable  case  of  impotence  is  mentioned  by  Van 
Swieten,  who  quotes  Benevoli.  In  this  case  the  vagina  was 
no  larger  than  a  goose-quill,  in  all  its  extent.  The  woman 
was  married,  and  all  the  efforts  of  a  vigorous  husband  were 
useless.  The  vagina  was  scirrhous.  Fomentations  were 
employed,  and  pessaries  of  different  si^es  successively  intro- 
duced, and,  afteif  some  time,  tiie  woman  was  rendered  capable 
of  cohabiting  with  her  husband. 

Fodere  relates  a  case  nearly  similar  to  the  last  ^  A  girl  of 
sixteen  married,  whose  vagina  could  scarcely  admit  a  goose- 
quill.  She  suffered  great  pain  during  each  menstrual  period, 
accompanied  by  distension  of  the  womb,  and  the  menses  escaped 
at  tiie  superior  part  of  the  aperture.  A  young  and  vigorous 
husband  employed  his  talents  in  vain,  and  the  medical  advisers 
declared  copulation  impracticable.  Nevertiieless,  after  the 
lapse  of  eleven  years,  the  woman  became  pregnant,  though 

*  Dr.  Thomson  attests  a  similar  fact  ill  his  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, published  in  my  Joaroal,  1834,  and  183d.    Vol.  VJ. 
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the  vagina  remained  as  small  as  before.  It  was  feared  that 
parturition  could  not  take  place ;  but,  after  the  fifth  mon^h  of 
pregnancy,  the  vagina  began  to  dilate,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
the  ninth  month,  allowed  the  passage  of  the  infismt. — Mem. 
Acad,  des  Sc.  Paris,  1712.     Fodere,  T.  1. 

In  proof  of  the  dilatability  of  mucous  canals,  the  following 
case  may  be  cited.  It  is  related  by  M.  Latour,  in  a  medical 
journal  published  at  Orleans.  A  peasant,  whose  wife  was 
sterile,  substituted  the  urethra  for  the  vagina.  He  dilated 
the  former  by  mechanical  means,  progressively  employed, 
until  he  accomplished  his  object.  The  result  was  incontinence 
of  urine,  which  led  the  woman  to  apply  for  medical  advice, 
when  the  cause  of  her  complaint  was  ascertained. — Marc. 
€p.  cit. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  a  case,  which  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  and  which  will  be  found  in  my  Manual 
of  Obstetricy.  The  woman  was  affected  with  vesico-vaginal, 
and  recto-vaginal  fistulae,  both  of  which  I  succeeded  inclosing 
without  any  cutting  operation.  A  ligamentous  band  so 
diminished  the  vagina,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
top  of  the  fore-finger  could  be  introduced.  I  proposed  to 
incise  it,  but  the  patient  refused.  She  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, and  in  a  year  he  succeeded  in  dilating  the  vagina ;  but 
so  firm  was  the  band,  that  he  re-opened  the  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  followed — ^a  calculus 
formed  in  the  opening  which  I  extracted ;  sedative  injections 
and  other  appropriate  means  were  employed ;  the  health  was 
restored ;  and  the  woman  now  supposes  herself  two  months 
pregnant.  Mr.  Thumam,  the  apothecary  to  the  Westminister 
Hospital,  and  several  students,  saw  this  patient  at  the  Wes- 
tern Dispensary,  in  1835. 

The  celebrated  Pucelle,  Joan  of  Arc,  was  examined  by  two 
physicians,  who  found  the  vagina  so  contracted,  that  coition 
was  impracticable.  Dr.  Thomson  attended  a  lady,  who  also 
had  consulted  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  for  whom  various  means 
were  employed  to  allay  irritation,  and  effect  dilatation  in  vain, 
and  she  would  have  applied  for  a  divorce  unless  she  had  been 
allowed  to  retain  her  fortune,  which  was  considerable. 

The  uterus  may  be  absent     (Columbus,  Schlegel,  Mor- 
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gagni,  Meyer,  Renauldin,  Hamilton,  Bosquet,  Theden, 
Engel,  Lieutaud,  Caillot,  Ford,  and  Breschet)  I  might 
quote  numerous  writers  who  describe  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
divided  by  a  septum,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  pro- 
creation was  impeded.  Many  authors  have  also  described 
partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the  uterine  cavity,  among  whom 
are  Bichat,  Lallemend,  Segard,  Gardien,  &c  The  uterus  may 
be  double,  that  is,  there  may  be  two  uteri.  (Haller,  Purcell^ 
Med.  Facts,  vol.  iii.  Mem.  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv. 
Lond.  Med.  Journal,  1782,  vol.  iii.  Diet  des  Sc  Med. 
Medical  Transactions,  voL  vi.  Duges,  Journal  de  Proges, 
vol.  xxii.)  A  vicious  direction  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  or 
complete  occlusion  of  the  former,  are  irremediable  causes  of 
impotence  and  sterility.  The  whole  of  the  causes  of  impo- 
tence and  sterility  in  women  may  be  arranged  under  three 
classes: — 

1.  Those  depending  on  the  organs  which  receive  the  male 
fluid,  namely,  the  genital  fissure,  the  vagina,  and  uterus. 

2.  Malformation,  or  diseases  of  the  organs  that  transmit  it 
to  the  ovaries,  and  reconvey  the  embryo  to  the  uterus,  and 
these  are  the  fellopian  or  uterine  tubes. 

3.  The  malformation,  or  diseases  of  the  ovaries,  or  organs 
which  supply  the  germ  for  fecundation. 

Inflammation,  ulceration,  scirrhus,  cancer,  ossification,  cal- 
careous deposit,  or  tumours  in  any  of  these  organs,  may  be 
the  cause  of  sterility.  In  &ct,  any  disease  of  the  female 
genitals,  attended  with  much  constitutional  disturbance,  may 
be  held  a  temporary  cause  of  sterility.  Tumours  of  various 
kinds,  callosities,  cicatrices,  adhesions,  from  disease  or  mechani- 
cal violence,  displacement  of  the  uterus,  prolapsus,  prociden- 
tia, retroversion,  antiversion,  lateral  obliquity,  and  the  various 
disorganizations  incident  to  muscular,  serous,  and  mucous 
tissues,  when  present  in  the  female  organs,  lare  causes  of 
sterility.  Among  the  temporary  causes  of  female  impotence, 
are  excessive  dimensions  of  the  clitoris  and  nymphse;  but 
these  are  removable  by  operation. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  cavity  and  outlet  of 
the  pelvis  may  be  so  deformed,  or  diminished  by  soft  or  bony 
tumours,  as  to  prevent  coition;  while  others  maintain  the 
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contrary.  When  the  pelvis  is  greatly  deformed,  the  lives  of 
the  foetus,  and  of  the  mother,  may  be  endangered  or  destroyed 
during  parturition ;  and  moralists  advise  celibacy. 

Scirrhus,  cancer,  and  many  other  diseases  of  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  are  causes  of  sterility.  Morgagni  relates  a  case,  in 
which  M.  Gianella  was  called  to  deliver  a  woman  aged  forty 
years,  in  whom  the  vagina  opened  through  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  «perture  was  dilated  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  in&nt. 

In  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1830,  vol.  iv. 
is  an  account  of  two  singular  cases  of  procidentia  uteri ;  in 
both  impregnation  was  effected  through  the  natural  orifice, 
though  permanently  fixed  for  years  several  inches  external 
to  the  genital  fissure.  I  have  also  published  cases  of  dys- 
menorrhcea,  in  which  pregnancy  occurred.  In  the  disease  called 
irritable  uterus,  so  well  described  by  Gooch  and  others,  a  cure 
may  be  affected.  In  the  absence  of  the  ovaries  and  uterine 
tubes  there  can  be  no  conception ;  or  in  dropsy,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  both  ovaries,  when  their  whole  tissue  is  diseased ;  or 
in  occlusion  or  adhesion  of  the  tubes  to  the  uterus  or  adjoin- 
ing parts.*  There  are  some  cases  of  constitutional  sterility 
which  are  inexplicable ;  for  example,  these  in  which  a  woman 
has  had  no  family  for  years,  and  at  length  becomes  a  mother. 

The  principal  moral  causes  of  impotence,  are  hatred,  dis- 
gust, fear,  timidity,  an  excessive  ardour  of  desire,  divers  ram- 
blingsof  the  imagination;  in  a  word,  passion  strongly  excited, 
that  is  to  say,  all  cerebral  action  so  strong  as  to  diminish  that 
of  the  genital  organs,  which  require  for  coition  great  exaltar 
tion.  Foder^  is  of  opinion  that  complaisance,  tranquillity, 
silence,  and  secresy  are  necessary  for  a  prolific  coition;  it. is 
arrested,  as  if  by  enchantment,  by  noise,  dread,  fear,  publicity, 
jealousy,  contempt,  repugnance,  slovenliness,  by  too  much 

*  Mr.  Travels  exhibited  both  ovaries  vexy  much  enlarged,  and  aecofding 
to  the  statement  made  to  me  by  a  friend  who  saw  them,  diseased  in  every 
part,  though  they  were  removed  from  the  body  of  a  lady,  who  died  a  few 
days  after  delivery.  I  should  suppose  there  was  a  portion  of  one  ovary,  or 
an  ovum,  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  time  of  conception,  and  the  disease 
advanced  during  pregnancy,  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  pelvic  oigaos. 
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respect,  and  by  every  thing  that  can  excite  the  ima^aticMi. 
Many  of  the  canses  of  impotence  in  both  sexes  may  be  re- 
moved, but  many  are  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  It  has  been 
long  maintained,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  have  great 
influence  in  promoting  and  impeding  the  process  of  procre- 
ation. 

Excessive  venery  is  a  common  cause  of  sterility  in  women. 
The  debility  of  the  uterine  system  by  promiscuous  and  too  fre« 
quent  coition  is  the  cause  of  sterility  in  prostitutes.  But  when 
these  reform,  and  marry,  and  confine  themselves  to  one  indi- 
vidual, the  uterus  regains  its  power,  and  conception  occurs. 
Many  proofis  of  this  were  given  by  prostitutes,  who  were 
transported  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  became  mothers. 

The  constitution  undergoes  changes  fevourable  to  fecundity. 
Thus  we  often  see  women  who  bear  children,  after  having 
been  barren  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  Others  have  a  femily 
without  experiencing  any  enjoyment  during  coition;  and 
some  who  suffer  the  embraces  of  their  husbands  with  pain  or 
disg^t 

Besides  the  numerous  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  which 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  marriage,  the  following  must  be 
included : — 

1.  The  different  degrees  of  imbecility  or  fatuity,  although 
this  state  may  not  be  absolute ;  mania,  even  with  long  lucid 
intervals,  which  may  induce  a  husband  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
his  wife  or  in&nts,  or  even  murder  them. 

2.  Epilepsy,  which  has  continued  after  puberty,  and  has  not 
yielded  to  medicines.  This  disease  is  often  aggravated  by 
sexual  pleasure,  and  may  end  in  mania,  or  in  idiocy,  or 
apoplexy ;  it  not  only  passes  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  may  be  excited  in  others  by  terror,  or  by  intimidation  in 
schools. 

3*  Hsemoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood,  and  consumption,  are 
aggravated  by  venery ;  and  those  affected  with  the  latter  dis* 
ease  are  much  inclined  to  this  pleasure. 

4.  Syphilis  and  leprosy,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  off- 
spring. 

When  persons  have  no  sexual  desire,  or  when  there  are 
physical  defects  of  their  organs  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
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sorgioal  operation,  they  cominit  a  great  mcnrtd  offence  on 
entering  into  marriage,  by  depriving  another  of  those  eoDju- 
gal  rights  which  nature  has  established. 

From  the  statemeiits  in  the  worics  referred  to^  we  may^  I 
think)  deduce  the  following  general  principles : — 

First,  To  declare  either  sex  impotent,  it  is  necessary  that 
certain  physical  causes  be  permanent,  malformations,  or  acci- 
dental lesions,  and  be  evident  to  our  senses^  which  art  cannot 
remedy,  and  which  prevent  Uie  fiiculty  of  exercising  a  fecund- 
ating coition. 

Seeondfy.  These  causes,  when  rigorously  examined,  ate  few 
in  number. 

Thirdly*  The  moral  causes  of  impotence  ought  not  to  b^ 
taken  into  ccmsideration^  as  they  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
an  individual  accused  of  impotence* 

Fourthly.  That  if  there  is  the  slightest  penetration  into  the 
Vagina,  it  is  sufficient  to  excite  in  the  other  sex  a  d^ree  of 
erethism  necessary  for  fecundation;  or  if  the  spermatic  fluid 
is  applied  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  virile  impotence  can- 
not be  admitted. 

In  this  country,  the  medical  jurist  is  seldonl  teQuited  to 
decide  questions  of  impotence  or  sterility  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  every  medical  practitioner  may  be  consulted  in  pri- 
vate practice,  either  before  or  after  matrimonial  ei^gements. 
He  may  be  the  cause  of  great  domestic  troublti^  and  may  enn 
bitter  the  life  of  male  or  female.  He  should  be  exceedingly 
cautious  in  fixing  the  stigma  of  inqiotence  or  sterility  on 
either  party.  The  legitimacy  oi  children  may  be  contested 
on  a  plea  of  impotence,  and  such  a  plea  may  be  offered  by  a 
man  accused  of  a  rape.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  snbject  is  necessaty  to  the  mecHcal  pme(i- 
tioner. 

Ambiguity  if  Sex. — Hetmaphrodiies. — There  may  be  mal- 
IbrmatioB  of  the  genitals  in  both  sexes,  but  there  is  no 
example  of  one  individual  possessing  the  perfect  orgims  of 
both«  Agmn,  the  organs  iHay  not  resemble  those  of  either 
male  or  female.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement,  that 
hermi^hrodites  have  married  and  propagated,  the  obstetrician 
is  aware  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  a  fuU-groWn  infant 
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passing  tkrough  the  male  pelvis.  Il  is  evident  that  hermaph- 
rodites must  be  impotent  and  sterile.  The  ancients  were  df 
opinion  that  such  persons  might  propagate;  even  a  canonist 
went  so  &r  as  to  maintain,  that  one  individual  could  propagate 
within  himself  or  herself — *^  tanqnam  mas  generare  ex  alio,  et 
tanquam  foemina  generare  in  se  ipsa.''  There  is  no  case  on 
record  of  a  perfect  hermaphrodite^  and  no  truth  whatever  in 
the  assertion  that  such  class  of  beings  can  propagate  the 
species. 

lean  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  persons  of  both  sexes, 
with  malformation  of  the  genital  organs  may  marry,  when  I 
recollect  the  curious  and  well-attested  ease  of  si  feftiale  who 
dressed  in  male  attii-e^  and  assumed  the  name  of  James  All^n, 
married  another  female,  and  lived  as  a  husband  foir  several 
years  nHthout  detdction.  This  case  happened  in  London  in 
1829^  and  was  discovered  when  Allen  died,  and  on  dissection 
w«s  found  to  be  a  well  formed  female^  Blackstone  says,  ^*  a 
monster  Having  deformity  in  any  part  of  its  body,  yet  if  it 
hath  human  shapes  may  inherit ;  and  every  heir  is  male  or  fe- 
male, or  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  both  male  and  femede ;  and 
shall  be  heir  according  to  that  kind  of  sex  which  doth  prevail, 
and  aceolxliBgly  it  oij^ht  to  be  baptised.  Th^  same  is  ob- 
served in  cases  concerning  tenants  by  curtesy.  Such  indivi- 
duals cannot  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  or  become  judges." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  believed  by  smne  very  eminetrt 
medical  authors,  that  monsters  were  formed  by  the  operation 
^  a  demons  (Licetus,  in  his  Treatise  on  Monsters,  I616)« 
^blan,'  One  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  also  of  this  opinion : — "  An  tb  mondt^n^ 
made  after  the  image  of  the  devil,  if  allowed  to  tive,  they 
ought  to  be  confined  in  a  dose  dark  diamber.  In  fine^  those 
who  are  half  hvman  and  half  animal,  they  ought  to  be  put  to 
death."  This  was  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome, 
and  even  of  th^  Aihenians.  Even  the  telebrated  Ambrose 
Par6  considered  tibat  the  birdi  of  a  monstei^  wsus  the  sign  of 
some  approaching  misfortune.  Thede  \<^ritet6  knew  nothing 
1^  Teratologic,  which  treatel  of  the  arrest,  retardment,  or  excess 
of  devdopement,  so  luminously  described  by  the  illustrious 
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M.  Iaod<ve  GeoflSroy,  Sunt  Hillaire;  and  lirfikli  ptores  Aat 
monsters,  or  deformed  animaks  are  to  be  ascribed  to  natural 
causes. 

As  the  brain  is  generally  perfect  in  monsters,  and  die  nund 
sound,  it  is  dear  that  such  persons  ought  to  inherit  property. 
When  two  perfect  bodies  are  united  at  the  chest  or  bade,  as 
the  Siamese  twins  and  Hungarian  sisters: 

**  Noo  duo  sunt,  sed  forma  duplex ;  nee  foemiiia  did. 

Nee  poer  at  poanty  neutramqiie  et  atnimque  Tidetnr." 

Ovid. 

The  following  cases  of  concealment  of  sex  show  the  decep- 
tions whidi  may  be  practised  on  the  public  for  many  years 
without  detection. 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  inquest  held  upon 
James  Allen's  body,  as  given  in  die  Times  Newspaper,  1829. 

An  inquest  of  a  singular  and  mysterious  nature  took  place 
at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  before  Mr.  Thomas  Shelton,  Cor- 
oner, relatiiig  to  a  person  named  James  Allen,  aged  forty-two. 
The  deceased  expired  on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  and  on 
examination  by  the  medical  gendemen  was  found  to  be  of  the 
female  sex.  The  utmost  curiosity  was  excited,  and  the  iwdiole 
of  the  hoq^ital  pupils  crowded  into  the  Jury-room. 

Evidence  commenced. — William  Shrieve,  a  sawyer  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Doddiead,  had  known  the 
deceased  for  two  years.  On  Monday  he  was  at  work  with 
him  at  a  saw-pit  in  Mill-street,  Dockhead,  and  a  piece  of 
timber  fidling  on  his  head  occasioned  his  death;  he  was  quite* 
sober  at  the  time.  Deceased  had  a  weakly  voice,  and  neither 
beard  nor  whiskers;  always  understood  he  was  a  married  man, 
and  had  been  so  upwards  of  twenty-one  years.  Within  the 
last  six  months  his  sex  had  been  doubted,  and  he  was  consi-^ 
dered  an  hermaphrodite.  The  wife  is  a  hard-working  woman, 
but  believes  they  did  not  live  on  good  terms  together;  it  was 
said  that  he  sometimes  used  her  ilL  The  deceased  and  his 
wife  parted  two  or  three  times  on  aceount  of  the  former  being 
jealous.     They  never  had  any  children. 

Jane  Daley  deposed,  that  she  had  known  the  deceased  a 
number  of  years.     Witness  never  doubted  the  sex  of  the 
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deceased  till  lately,  when  his  wife  said,  <<  She  was  sure  her 
Jemmy  was  not  a  proper  man ;"  he,  the  woman-husband, 
treated  his  wife  yery  ill  at  times,  and  witness  ofifcen  advised 
her  to  leave  him  as  a  worthless,  good-for-nothing  thing,  who 
was  not  the  quarter  of  a  man.  I  am  sure  they  were  married^ 
I  have  seen  the  certificate ;  the  ceremony  took  place  at  Cam- 
berwell  church.  I  can  swear  that  the  wife  is  a  real  woman ; 
I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  she  never  knew  man,  and  is  as  in- 
nocent as  my  grand-daughter.  I  am  certain  she  did  not  find 
out  her  mistake  till  lately,  how  she  had  been  imposed  upon  I 
she  is  a  woman  of  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  dresser  to  Mr.  Key,  testified  the  body  to 
be  that  of  a  female,  perfect  in  every  respect. 

The  Jury  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  widow  examined, 
but  the  Coroner  said,  they  had  only  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  deceased's  death,  which  had  been  satis&ctorily  accounted 
for,  and  their  duty  was  at  an  end. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  said,  he  should  certainly  wish  to 
inquire  fully  into  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence ;  there  is  no 
doubt  something  in  the  back  ground  which  they  have  not 
arrived  at 

The  Coroner  observed,  that  the  circumstance  was  one  of  an 
extraordinary  description,  but  still  they  had  not  to  develope  it 

After  further  discussion,  a  verdict  was  returned,  *^  That  the 
deceased  was  accidentally  killed."  The  wife  of  the  deceased 
was  present  in  the  inquest-room. 

The  wife  swore  positively,  that  she  did  not  know  the  sex  of 
her  husband,  but  considered  him  an  imperfect  man  or  a  her- 
maphrodite. He  never  caressed  her,  and  when  she  declared 
her  doubts  of  his  manhood,  he  became  angry  and  jealous. 
The  body  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  that  of  a  woman. 
The  parties  were  married  at  Camberwell  church,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1808. 

The  following  horrible  case  deserves  notice. 

The  revolting  case  of  Edwards  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  of  imposture  and  vice  in  the  annals  of 
crime.  I  quote  it  from  the  reports  of  the  public  press,  and 
also  in  part  from  one  of  the  medical  periodicals* 
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The  Coroner's  Inquest. 


On  Wednesday  evenii^,  January  23,  1888,  an  inquisition 
was  held  before  Mr.  Higgs,  at  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Flood- 
street,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  on  the  body  of  a  person 
who  ha^  been  known  for  years  by  the  name  of  Lavinia  Ed- 
wards, about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  who  died  under  the 
following  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted by  order  of  LfOi^  Melbourne,  then  Secretary  of  8tate 
for  the  Home  Department,  wiio  W9S  of  c^lnion  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  case  which  required  a  public  inves- 
tigation. The  deceaa^  and  sister  resided  in  tJnion-court, 
Orchard-street,  Westminster,  and  both  were  supposed  to  be 
kept  women.  Last  week  the  deceased  died;  and,  0iere  being 
no  claimants  for  the  body,  it  was  sept  to  Guy's  Ho^ital  for 
disseetion,  when  it  was  at  once  discovered,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  that  the  deceased  was  a  perfect  man.  The  case 
excited  the  greatest  interest;  a  coroner's  inquest  was  sum- 
moned, and  the  jury-room  was  crowded  to  excess. 

After  the  jury  were  sworn,  they  proceeded  to  view  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  which  was  removed  to  St.  Margarets 
workhouse,  Westminster.  It  was  of  very  effeminate  appear- 
ance ;  there  was  no  sign  of  a  beard  beyond  that  of  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  and  the  whiskers  seemed  as  if  tiiey  had  been 
plucked  out  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  The  hair  of  the  head 
was  light  brown,  and  upwards  of  two  feet  long  behind,  of  a 
soft  glossy  texture,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  ike  counte- 
nance was  that  of  a  female. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck,  of  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  staged, 
that  he  had  examined  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  St  Marga- 
ret's workhouse,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Somerville,  the  In- 
spector of  Anatomy,  who  was  desirous  that  he  should  identify 
the  body,  as  that  of  the  person  whom  he  had  attended  a  few 
weeks  before,  under  the  name  of  Lavinia  Edwards,  at  her 
lodgings  near  the  Coburg  Theatre.  He  had  attended  the 
deceased  for  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  He  had  no  idea  that 
the  deceased  was  not  a  woman.  He  had  attended  her  pre- 
viously at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  named  Smith,  under 
whose  protection  the  deceased  lived,  and  who  paid  him  several 
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fees  for  his  attendance.  The  deceased  liad  ahvays  a  very 
effeminate  appearance,  and  a  kind  of  cracked  voice^  not  unlike 
a  woman's. 

Jtiror.-^In  wbat  dtnatioii  wtm  the  deceased  diree  yean 
ago  ? — I  was  informed  much  better  off  tlian  he  was  latteriy. 

Juror. — Who  is  this  Mr.  Smith,  who  kept  the  deceased? 

I  belieye  he  has  gone  abroad,  in  the  aervioe  of  the  Canada 
Company. 

Juror. — ^Did  Mr.  Smith  desert  the  deoeaBed?^— I  understand 
that  he  did. 

Maria  Edwards,  who  passed  as  the  deceased's  sister,  was 
next  examined.  I^ie  stated  that  she  was  bom  in  Dublin,  and 
was  seyenteen  years  old.  She  had  lived  with  the  deceased 
constantly  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  deceased  was  a  perr 
Idnner  on  the  stage,  and  travelled  about  the  country,  and 
played  fiemale  diaracters.  Witness  mostly  slept  with  the 
deceased. 

Coroner. — How  long  have  you  been  in  London?— -We 
have  been  about  three  years. 

Coroner. — How  was  the  deceased  supported  during  this 
time  ? — By  different  gentlemen. 

Coroner. — Where  did  you  reside  prifur  to  coming  to  Lon- 
don ? — At  Leatherheady  about  six  months. 

Juror. — How  do  you  know  that  the  deceased  was  your  sis- 
ter?— My  pother  told  me  so,  and  we  lived  together. 

Juror. — ^Do  you  know  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  deceased? — I  remember  a  gentleman  named  Smith  com^ 
ing  to  see  her,  when  we  lived  in  the  Westminster-road. 

Juror. — Any  person  else  ? — Yes,  a  Mr,  Grimstead,  who  is 
gone  to  Italy.     He  formerly  lived  at  Leatherhead. 

Juror. — Will  you  undertake  to  say,  that  you  did  not  know 
of  what  sex  the  deceased  was  ? — ^I  always  thought  her  to  be  a 
femide,  and  never  knew  to  die  contrary. 

Juror. — How  long  have  you  Hved  in  Unicm-rcourt? — About 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  die  was  confined  to  kf^x  bed, 
and  wanted  the  common  necessaries  ef  life. 

Jteror.-r-Did  you  make  application  to  the  parish  for  relief  I 
— I  did,  and  received  a  trifle. 

Bp  the  Coroner. — Last  Wednesday  night  she  went  to  bed 
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with  a  wheezing  in  her  throat,  and  very  ilL  About  three,  the 
deceased  called  me  up,  and  said,  *^  Maria,  I  am  dying ;  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  me ;"  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  de- 
ceased expired.  The  deceased  had  beautiful  long  hair,  which 
hung  in  ringlets,  and  in  the  country  she  played  under  the 
name  of  Miss  Edwards,  in  the  first  line  of  trs^edy. 

Juror. — Did  the  deceased  ever  perform  in  London? — 
Never:  the  last  place  she  played  at  was  Tewkesbury. 

Juror. — Did  she  ever  play  under  any  other  name  ? — ^Yes, 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Walstein. 

It  appeared  from  one  of  the  letters  read  by  the  sister,  that 
she  was  introduced  on  the  stage  by  the  celebrated  Talma. 

Mary  Mortimer,  a  tall  masculine  female,  residing  in  Union- 
court)  stated  that  she  had  known  deceased  about  ten  or  eleven 
years.  Never  knew  her  sex  until  the  present  day.  She  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deceased  died  a  natural  death. 

Juror. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  know  the  sex  of 
the  deceased  ? — I  will.  She  always  appeared  as  a  most  lady- 
like woman,  and  has  performed  at  the  Norwich  Theatre.  I 
have  slept  with  the  deceased  repeatedly,  and  never,  for  a 
moment,  supposed  that  she  was  a  man. 

The  coroner  and  jury  expressed  their  greatest  astonishment 
at  the  evidence  adduced. 

Mrs.  Shellett  stated,  that  she  collected  the  rents  in  Union- 
court.  The  deceased  and  her  sister  were  not  very  regular  in 
the  payment  of  their  rent.  Witness  heard  the  deceased 
cough,  and  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  man.  In  answer 
to  further  questions,  the  witness  identified  the  body  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury. 

Juror. — It  is  almost  impossible. 

Another  Juror. — Look  at  the  head  of  hair,  and  the  ears 
pieced  for  ear-rings. 

Juror. — It  is  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  ever  met  with  • 
I  almost  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses. 

Coroner. — It  is  extraordinary. 

A  long  conversation  now  took  place  amongst  the  jury  ;  and 
at  last  further  evidence  was  called  in,  and  completely  satisfied 
every  one  that  it  was  the  same  body.  A  number  of  letters 
and  other  documents,  found  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased. 
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were  read  to  the  jury,  by  which  it  appeared  that  she  had  passed 
under  various  names.  The  documents  excited  the  most 
intense  interest 

Maria  Edwards  was  again  recalled  and  examined  In 
answer  to  questions,  she  said  she  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age.  She  never  knew  the  deceased  to  use  a  razor  or  a  pair  of 
tweezers*     Was  positive  that  she  never  shaved. 

Coroner, — This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  horrible  cases 
of  depravity  I  ever  met  with. 

A  juror  said,  that  although  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  the  body,  he  considered  it  disrespectful  in  not  having  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  gentlemen  from  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
he  thought  they  ought  to  adjourn ;  which  was  agreed  to,  until 
the  following  evening. 

Several  letters  were  read  during  the  inquest,  which  impli*- 
cated  persons  of  wealth  in  the  most  horrible  of  crimes. 

Second  meeting  of  the  Coroner' a  Inquest, 

Thursday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Higgs  and  the 
jury  re-assembled  at  the  sign  of  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Flood 
street,  Dean's  yard,  Westminster,  to  inquire  into  the  death  of 
a  person  known  by  the  name  of  Lavinia  Edwards,  aged  34. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  coroner,  a  most  tremendous  rush  was 
made  to  gain  admittance  into  the  jury-room,  by  crowds  of 
persons  who  had  assembled  outside,  principally  consisting  of 
medical  students ;  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  at  last 
found  necessary  to  send  for  the  police  authorities  to  keep 
order,  as  the  witnesses  could  not  gain  admittance.  Previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  jury,  a  number  of  medical  gentiemen 
viewed  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

The  first  witness  sworn,  was  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  35, 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  surgeon  and  lecturer  on  medical 
jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Hospital.  He  stated  that  he  had 
examined  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  it  was  the  same  tiiat 
he  had  seen  in  the  dissecting  room  at  Guy's  Hospital.  On 
opening  the  stomach  he  found  it  perfectiy  healthy :  the  liver 
was  much  diseased,  and  presented  that  appearance  seen  in 
persons  addicted  to  drinking,  commonly  called  a  drunkard's 
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liver.     The  death  was  occasioned  from  disease  of  the  lungs. 
The  deceased  was  a  perfect  man* 

Juror. — Has  the  head  of  the  deceased  been  separated  from 
the  body  ? — It  has  not 

SKMiie  other  questions  were  put  to  the  witness,  which  excited 
the  greatest  astonishment  from  the  answers. 

Mr.  Oilier,  surgeon,  of  Delahay-street,  Westminster,  cor- 
roborated the  evidence  of  the  last  witness.  In  addition,  he 
said  that  the  body  was  covered  with  venereal  blotches. 

Thomas  Davis,  the  porter  at  Guy's  Hospital,  stated,  that  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  Nicholson,  the  b^le  of  this  parish, 
brwoght  two  bodies  to  the  hoq>ital ;  there  were  printed  forms 
vnl^  them  according  to  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they 
were  described  to  be  females.  On  examination,  he  found  that 
GB»  of  the  bodies  was  that  of  a  man,  and  he  had  seen  the 
body  again  that  afternoon  in  St  M^garet's  workhouse. 

Coroner. — ^Did  you  notice  the  hair  on  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceased?— I  did;  it  was  very  long  in  front  ap  well  as  behind, 
and  turned  apart  like  a  female's. 

Jwor. — How  long  was  it  before  you  discover^  that  the 
decea3ed  was  a  man? — About  four  hours.  I  was  certainly 
very  much  surprised. 

Mr.  Oilier,  the  surgeon,  said,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
at  Guy's  Hospital  that  the  deceased  was  a  man,  information 
w^is  sent  to  the  parish  authorities,  and  from  that  the  inquiry 
took  place. 

Ajnror  saidthatit  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most  extra, 
ordinary  case  of  depravity,  and  be  was  of  opinion  that  the 
body  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  some 
profieedjjsig  should  be  adopted  to  warn  others  from  sueh  unpa- 
ralleled acts  of  turpitude,  which  reflected  the  highest  disgrace 
on  human  nature. 

A  person  here  stepped  forward,  and  said,  that  from  what  he 
b^  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  understanding  that  the  de- 
ceased came  from  Dublin,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  knew  the 
party.  About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  i^o^  the  deceased 
sometimes  passed  for  a  man  and  sometimes  a  woman.  He 
had  lately  performed  on  the  stage  in  the  country  in  the  prin- 
cipal tragic  characters. 
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Juror. — Did  you  know  his-  sister  ?rr-rl  never  knew  that  the 
deceased  had  a  mter • 

Another  gentleman  stepped  forward,  and  said  that  he 
helieved  he  knew  the  party,  i^d  that  the  feUier  was  a  gun- 
smith in  Dublin.  The  room  was  ordered  to  be  cleared  of 
strangiera,  but  from  |he  great  crowd,  Ais  was  found  impossible, 
and  the  jury  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  ^nd  after  a  few 
minutes'  consultation,  the  foUoinog  verdict  uras  returned; — 
<  That  the  deceased  died  by  the  visitation  of  God;  and  io 
retarning  tliis  verdict,  the  jury  are  eonpelled  to  express  their 
honrov  at  the  unnatural  eonduot  the  deceased  lu|d  ovideidlj 
indulged  in ;  and  strongly  recommend  to  the  pnaper  aufihori- 
ties,  that  some  means  may  he  adopted  in  tke  disposal  ad  the 
body  wMch  wm  inark  tke  igiuimuiy  of  the  oriiiw.' 

Thfi  mppr^^ed  evidence  given  bqfore  the  Coro^^n  b^  omitted 

by  the  daily  prei^. 

Mana  Edwards,  the  supposed  sister  of  the  deceased,  stated 
that  her  sister  always  supported  her,  and  behaved  tP  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner.  Witness  never  went  out  in  the 
streets  herself  u^t^  her  poor  sister  was  taken  ill,  and  unable 
to  support  herself:  hav  sister  woAild  never  let  her  go  out 
When  she  was  taken  ill,  about  two  months  ago»  witness  wa9 
i^mpelled  to  go  put  and  pick  up  men  to  support  h^  sister. 

Jttror.-T-rDid  she  say  any  thing  to  you  w^en  you  went  out  f 
-7-Oh,  yes,  sir ;  she  could  not  bear  &e  idea.  It  almost  hvcke 
my  poor  sister's  heart,  she  was  so  fond  of  me. 

«Jt^or.rrr When  your  sister  went  out,  where  did  she  walk  ? — 
At  different  places — sometimes  she  walked  in  the  Qaymarket, 
Jermyn<-street,  and  the  Quadrant 

Jf<rar.--rDid  sh^  often  bring  gentlemen  home  with  her 
wkm  sho  went  out  ?-n Very  frequency. 

Juror* — rWhat  sort  of  persojis  did  they  appear  to  be?-^ 
Quito  gentiemeO}  sir. 

Jufor^-r-Vilken  your  sister  brought  a  gontlemen  home,  what 
did  you  do  ? — I  always  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  left  them 
by  themselves. 

Jt^or.-~-How  long  did  they  renudn  togedier? — Sofnetimes 
a  long  tipierT-pechapa  an  hour  or  two. 
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Jytror. — VnA.  you  ever  hear  any  none  or  di^toriiaiice  in  the 
room?—- did  you  ever  hear  any  quairelling? — ^Never,  nr,  that 

I  remember* 
Juror. — ^Did  the  gentlemen  give  your  mrter  money  ? — ^Yes, 

nr« 

jifnir. — ^Did  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  gentlemen? 

^I  did  not,  rir,— mdy  their  christian  names. 

jifniTd ^Did  any  of  the  gentlemen  ever  come  a  secimd  time 

to  vifflt  your  sister? — ^Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Jvror. — And  on  your  oath,  you  positively  never  knew  that 
the  person  you  call  your  nster  was  a  man? — ^Oh  dear,  no  sir ! 

— I  had  no  idea  of  it 

Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  Guy's  Ho^ital,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  ahready  appeared,  described  to  the  Jury  the 
organs  of  generation  of  the  deceased,  which  he  had  minutely 
examined. — ^The  penis  was  six  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
the  testicles  of  Ae  usual  size :— the  rectum  was  unusually 
la^e,  and  a  hal^nny  might  be  dropped  into  it  There  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Jury  as  to  the 
horrible  practices  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Oilier,  surgeon,  of  Delahaynstreet,  in  addition,  said 
that  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  covered  with  sores,  arising 
from  venereal  disease. 

The  Jury  were  horror-struck  with  the  evidence  adduced,  as 
no  person  could  possibly  imagine  how  a  person  could  have 
carried  on  such  detestable  practices  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
without  being  discovered. 

After  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  had  been  returned  in  the  case 
of  the  being  who  passed  as  Lavinia  Edwards,  a  consultation 
took  place  amongst  the  parish  authorities  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  body,  when  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  sent  back  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  which  was  carried  into  execution  the  same 
night  The  young  woman  named  Maria  Edwards,  who  has 
always  passed  as  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  was  taken  care  of 
in  St  Margaret's  workhouse,  by  order  of  the  overseers ;  and 
all  documents  and  papers  whidi  had  been  read  before  tiie 
Jury,  were  given  up  to  her,  which  she  immediately  burnt 
The  supposed  sister  is  £aur  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  on 
Friday  she  underwent  a  rigid  examination  before  the  parochial 
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board,  and  site  still  persisted  Uiat  slie  never  knew  the  deceased 
to  be  a  man,  or  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  such  was  the 
case.  In  answer  to  further  questions,  she  said  that  the  fiidher 
of  the  child  with  which  she  was  pregnant,  was  a  young  man, 
a  harness-maker  by  trade,  who  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town. 

On  farther  questioning  the  sister,  she  said,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  the  deceased  was  visited  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  but 
she  did  not  know  their  names,  with  the  exception  of  those  she 
had  mentioned  on  the  inquest.  They  all  appeared  to  her  to 
be  very  rich.  Latterly,  the  deceased  had  been  reduced  to  the 
greatest  state  of  distress.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
he  has  been  welt  known  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  par« 
ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cobourg  Theatre ;  but 
the  habits  of  the  deceased  have  been  very  profligate  and  dissi- 
pated. At  the  different  wine-vaults  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Theatre  she  was  well  known  in  her  assumed  character  of  a 
woman ;  and,  for  a  glass  or  two  of  gin,  would  recite  passages 
from  Shakspeare  and  other  dramatic  authors,  widi  considerable 
talent 

The  supposed  sister,  Maria,  still  continues  a  subject  of  great 
interest  in  the  parish  of  St  Maigaret's,  Westminster;  and 
numbers  of  persons  have  applied  to  see  her.  She  most  per- 
tinaciously inrists  that  she  never  knew  the  deceased  to  be  a 
man ;  and  asserts,  that  the  name  of  the  JBtther  of  the  child  of 
which  she  is  now  pregnant,  is  Treheme,  a  harness-maker,  at 
the  west  end  of  die  town.  She  has  been  several  times  en^ 
mined  before  the  Parish  Board,  but  nothing  shakes  her  tes- 
timony ;  and  she  states  that  she  is  willing  to  swear  the  child 
immediately  to  him.  There  is,  however,  a  very  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  deceased  is  the  &ther ;  and  further  inquiries 
into  this  most  extraordinary  and  unheard  of  case  is  still  making 
by  the  parish  authorities ;  but  every  thing  tends  to  prove  the 
horrible  practices  of  the  deceased. 

Autapsic  eocandnaiUM  qfthe  body 9  by  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor. 

During  the  last  month,  a  case  has  occurred  of  a  somewhat 
novel  nature  in  the  annals  of  imposture,  whidi  has  greatly 
excited  the  curioi|ity  both  of  the  public  and  the  profession ;  on 
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this  aoefounl^  its  details  m^y  ntyt  prove  uilihter^sdng  to  out 
readers^ 

It  appears,  that  a  short  time  since,  the  body  of  aa  indivi- 
dual)  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  female  of  the  naine  of  Laviilia 
Edwards^  was  sent  to  the  workhotise  of  St.  Margtiret's,  Weidt- 
minster,  was  brought  from  a  low  brothel  in  the  neighbourhood } 
but  no  pHrticukir  history  was  ^veli  of  thef  deceased,  dnd  the 
body  being  considered  unong  ike  ^  uiiclaimed '  of  the  parish, 
w^,  by  oi^der  of  ike  Inspeel^^r  of  Anatomy  for  London^  sent 
to  Guy's  Ho&f>ital  for  diai^tioih  The  dertificate  represented 
it  to  be  that  of  a  fenlal^,  and  it  Was  reeeived  by  the  keeper  of 
the  d]68e<)ting  room  as  such;  but  a  few  hoiirs  after  its  admis- 
sion, it  was  discovered  to  be  the  body  of  a  ftill  growli  male« 
Notice  was  glven^  as  speedily  as  po^ssible^  to  the  authorities  of 
the  parish  of  St  Margaret's,  in  order  to  re^ify  atiy  supposed 
mistake ;  and  in  the  mean  time$  no  prohibition  existing  to  the 
contrary,  the  dissection  was  contiiiued  by  those  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  body  was  assigned.  An  order  was  afterwards 
issued  by  the  irispeelof  for  its  remorsdy  an  inquest  wlus  held  on 
the  body  in  consequence  of  some  suspicion  being  raised  fe- 
spectiBg  the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  this  indyividual.  Many 
extraordinary  particulaars  regardijo^  tiie  life  and  habits  of  the 
deceased,  now  came  to  Ught. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  first  assumed  female  Itttire&bout  the 
age  of  foort&efii  and  having  dbosen  a  theatrical  life,  he  repre- 
sented female  characters  oii  the  stage,*  in  first  partiSy  slnd  i^ilb- 
sequesdy  in  the  theatres  of  many  of  the  gretit  provincil^ 
towns  of  £i^land«  No  suspicion  seedis  to  have  arisen  re- 
§pectii^  his  sex,  and  he  passed  off  with  the  puUi^  as  a  female. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bsany  were  acquainted  witk  the  red 
history  of  this  impostor.  But  the  stsoret  seems  to  hitve  been 
kept  moi^  inviolably ;  indeed,  it  was  only  in  oonscfqmene^ 
of  seme  letters  having  been  aeeidentally  found  in  hi»  bed  ro^wl 
after  death,  that  so  much  of  his  history  has  become  knoWn  to 
the  public. 

A  short  time  previously  to  &is  de^,  be  had  been  attended 
by  a  physician  for  a  disease  of  the  lungs^  and  so  aeburs^ly  "Wsa 
the  impK^ition  maintained,  that  1h§  medioiil  atfeadaikt  did  not 
entertain  a  suspieion  of  the  real  sex  of  his  palient.     He  bad 
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been  sent  as  a  female  when  dead  to  tlid  workhouse ;  he  had 
been  there  received  as  such,  and  his  body  afterwards  conveyed 
to  the  hospital,  where  the  imposture  wto  first  detected* 

These  facts  have  led  many  to  believe  that  it  was  a  case  of 
sexual  ambi^ity ;  but  so  &r  from  this,  a  simple  inspection  of 
the  exterior  of  the  body  would  have  sufBced  to  remove  all 
doubts  upon  the  sufajeei  The  features  were  somewhat  of  a 
feminine  character;  the  hair  was  long,  and  like  that  of  a 
female,  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead*  These  were  thd 
only  points  in  which  any  resemblance  to  the  other  sex  coidd 
be  traced.  A  great  part  of  the  beard  and  whiskers  had  evi- 
dently been  plucked  out,  and  the  hair  which  grew  under  the 
chin  hsid  been  dexterously  concealed  by  the  peculiar  head- 
dress which  he  wore  during  life. 

The  deceased  was  about  thirly-four  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  death,  and  it  d^pears  that  his  voice  had  been  remarked  by 
several  witnesses  to  be  hoarse  and  peculiar,  though  not  unlike 
that  of  many  females  at  the  middle  period  of  life* 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January^  I  was  called  upon  offi- 
cially to  examine  the  body  of  the  deceased^  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  death*  With  the  exception  of  the  appear* 
ances  already  described,  it  had  every  character  of  that  Of  a 
full-grown  male.  There  were  no  mammae,  the  male  sexual 
organs  were  perfectly  developed,  and  the  lower  extremities 
exhibited  those  prominencies  of  the  muscles  and  bones  charac- 
teristic of  the  male  sex.  The  upper  extremities  were  some- 
what slender  imd  tapering,  and  the  hands  had  evidently  been 
unused  to  hard  manual  labour.  Having  laid  c^en  the  thetax^ 
the  lungs  were  tomoi  considerably  diseased^  alid  adhering  to 
the  internal  parieties  of  that  cavity,  they  felt  hard  and  tuber* 
culated^  »id  upon  nahiag  a  section  through  eaeh,  it  presented 
a  series  of  nnall  abscesses  filled  with  nutter*  Thete  #b€I 
scarcely  a  portion  of  the  organs  which  could  be  termed 
healthy :  the  pericardium  doMained  a  larger  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  than  usual ;  but  the  heart  was  fi^ee  from  any  appearances 
of  disease,  although  senewhat  lai^*  Upon  opening  the  ab- 
domen, the  Hver  was  found  greatly  enlarged,  of  a  pale  mitmeg 
eolour,  and  presenting  the  appearamse  commonly  observed  ki 
the  bodies  oi  individuab  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  ol 
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spirituous  liquors.  The  stomach  waB  distended  with  about  a 
pint  of  fluid,  presenting  nothing  remarkable  in  smell  or  colour; 
its  coats,  both  internally  and  externally,  were  healthy.  No 
trace  of  inflammation  could  be  perceived  in  any  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  nor  was  there  any  poison  to  be  discovered  in 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  viscera ;  indeed,  the  suspicion  of  poi- 
soning was  clearly  negatived  by  the  history  of  the  symptoms 
immediately  preceding  the  death  of  the  deceased,  and  by  the 
&ct  of  his  having  been  attended  to  the  last  by  a  physician 
who  prescribed  for  him,  and  watched  the  progress  of  his  case, 
llie  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  found  in  a  healthy 
state ;  the  internal  organs  of  generation  were  perfect,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  presented  no  ambiguity  either  in  form  or 
disposition. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  present  on  the  examina- 
tion, that  the  deceased  had  been  living*  for  nine  years  in  the 
lowest  state  of  infamy,  and  that  he  had  probably  assumed  and 
maintained  the  disguise  of  a  female  in  order  more  effectually 
to  conceal  his  nefarious  practices. 

Before  the  Coroner,  it  was  simply  stated  that  he  had  died 
from  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and,  after  some  irrelevant  evidence 
had  been  gone  into,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  accordingly. 

Another  Singular  Case  of  a  Reputed  Hermaphrodite. 

The  following  case  may  be  put  in  juxta-position  vrith  that 
of  Lavinia  Edwards : — '^  At  a  Quarter-Sessions  at  Taunton, 
in  Somersetshire,  Mary  Hamilton,  otherwise  Charles,  other- 
wise George  Hamilton,  was  tried  for  pretending  to  be  a  man, 
and  marrying  fourteen  wivesy  the  last  of  whom,  Mary  Price, 
deposed  in  court,  that  she  was  married  to  the  prisoner,  and 
bedded  and  lived  as  a  man  and  wife  a  quarter  of  a  year,  during 
which  time  she  thought  the  prisoner  a  man,  owing  to  her  vile 
and  deceitful  practices.  After  a  debate  upon  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  what  to  call  it,  the  court  agreed  that  she  was  a 
most  infieunous  and  notorious  cheat,  and  sentenced  her  to  be 
whipped  in  Taunton,  Glastonbury,  Wells,  and  Shepton  Mal- 
lett;  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  to  find  security  for 
her  good  behaviour  for  so  long  a  period  as  the  justices  at  the 
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next  Quarter  Sessions  should  think  fit— JFirom  Bayl^s  Chro- 
nickf  1746. 

A  gentleman,  now  resident  in  Taunton,  had  an  aecount  of 
the  evidence  in  the  case  from  two  persons  who  attended  the 
trial,  one  of  them  as  a  juryman.  The  arts  which  the  impostor 
practised  were  as  curious  as  revolting,  but  of  course  are  unfit 
for  publication.  Her  object  was  to  obtain  the  property  the 
females  possessed;  and  that  being  accomplished,  she  disap- 
peared to  practise  her  arts  in  other  situations,  and  which  she 
did  successfully  for  some  years.  At  the  trial,  those  of  the  first 
thirteen  wives  who  gave  evidence,  deposed  that  they  enter- 
tained no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  prisoner  was  of  the  male 
sex :  but  Mary  Price,  the  fourteenth,  who  was  the  first  widow 
whom  the  prisoner  nlarried,  discovered  the  imposition  after 
three  months'  cohabitation.  The  motive  for  reviving  this 
ancient  and  extraordinary  case,  is  compassion  for  the  respect- 
able individuals  whose  names  have  been  introduced  to  th^ 
public  in  the  investigation  as  to  Lavinia  Edwards,  and  to 
show  the  possibility  of  imposition  as  much  in  one  case  as 
the  other,  though  their  conduct  was  so  horrible. 

Colonel  Anne  Gulstrade,  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  service,  is 
another  singular  instance  of  assumed  sex.  There  are  also 
examples  of  women  who  assumed  the  attire  of  sailors,  and 
performed  all  the  labours  of  such  persons.  One  of  these  is 
now  receiving  a  pension  from  our  gracious  sovereign.  King 
William  IV.  and  her  history  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
British  public 
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UTEBO-GESTATION. — PREGNANCY, 


This  is  a  subject  which  requires  great  attention  from  the 
medical  jurist,  on  account  of  the  numerous  relations  it  has  to 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  It  affects  the  honour  and  repu- 
tation of  husband  and  wife,  the  peace  of  families,  and  the 
moral  character  of  society ;  it  arrests  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, when  offered  as  a  plea  for  reprieve;  it  aggravates  an 
assault  when  abortion  occurs,  which  renders  the  crime  a 
felony ;  it  may  be  pretended,  and  deception  attempted  on  the 
medical  attendant,  and  others ;  or  the  woman  may  accuse  a 
person  of  causing  abortion ;  it  may  be  concealed,  and  it  may 
affect  the  honour  and  property  of  parents  and  children,  as  in 
its  protracted  state,  which  involves  legitimacy. 

Under  this  section  we  have  to  consider  the  age  at  which 
pregnancy  is  possible,  and  after  which  it  cannot  occur;  and 
that  at  which  the  male  is  citable  of  procreation.    Decisions 
on  these  points  may  be  called  for  in  cases  of  disputed  pater- 
nity, bastardy,  or  infanticide.     Sir  E.  Home  describes  cases  of 
pregnancy  in  this  country  at  twelve  and  thirteen  years,  and  I 
have  known  one  at  twelve  years  and  a  half.    Dr.  Montgomery 
describes  the  case  of  a  lady  of  fifteen,  who  was  the  mother  of 
twins.     There  was  a  girl,   aged  nine  years,   a  mother  in 
France ;  and  during  the  sanguinary  revolution  in  that  country, 
girls  of  ten  and  eleven  years  were  pregnant,  and  admitted  into 
the  Maternity.     Again,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  latest 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  woman 
to  bring  forth  an  infant  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  in  this  or 
other  dimates.     Such  a  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  18S4. 

There  is  a  case  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register 
of  1816,  of  a  woman  aged  fifty-four,  who  was  delivered  of 
female  twins.  Dr.  Mosse^  of  Dublin,  describes  a  mmilar 
case ;  and  Mana,  an  Italian  physician,  treated  a  woman,  aged 
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sixty,"  for  dropsy,  but  he  was  deceived,  for  she  was  pregnant 
Haller  mentions  cases  of  pregnancy  at  the  age  of  serenty.  It 
is  also  On  record  that  a  boy,  aged  seven  years,  who  was  pre- 
cociously developed,  was  capable  of  performing  the  genital  func- 
tion ;  and  Thomas  Parr  was  compelled  to  do  penance  at  one 
of  the  churches  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  for  an 
amour,  the  result  of  which  was  a  bastard. 

Again,  womeii  have  married  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  which  now  rarely  happens,  but  in  one  case  of 
an  Italian,  whose  husband  died  of  plague  two  days  after  his 
marriage,  the  wife  obtained  a  dispensation  and  married ;  and 
in  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  days  after  the  death  of  her 
firat  husband,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  days  after  the 
marriage  she  brought  forth  an  infant,  apparently  full  grown* 
and  the  question  was  examined  in  a  court  of  law,  whether  the 
first  or  second  husband  was  the  &ther.  It  was  decided,  though 
I  do  not  perceive  on  what  grounds,  that  the  second  husband 
was  the  iather.  The  first  husband  might  have  been  in  good 
health  the  day  of  his  marriage,  though  destroyed  by  plague 
the  day  after,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  he  might  be 
the  father.  Suppose  a  man  in  excellent  health  and  vigour 
cohabited  with  his  wife,  who  was  also  healthy,  on  a  certain  day, 
on  which  hie  was  murdered,  drowned,  or  died  suddenly  by 
i^Miplexy,  or  any  other  cause,  no  physiologist  could  doubt  but 
impregnation  might  follow ;  and  if  she  were  delivered  at  the 
expiration  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  days  from  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  period  is  seven  days  less  than  the 
usual  duration  of  pregnancy,  but  that  he  might  be,  and  if  the 
wife  was  a  virtuous  woman,  was  really  and  truly  the  father  of 
her  in&nt  Before  deciding  on  such  cases,  the  age,  strength, 
temperament,  and  fecundity  of  both  parties  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  and  rigidly  examined,  according  to  strict  and  modern 
physiology. 

In  some  cases  a  woman,  convicted  of  felony,  and  ordered 
for  ^eeution,  pleads  pregnancy  in  st&y  of  execution.  The 
English  law  is,  that  the  woman  must  be  ^ick  with  child,  or 
feel  the  in£atit  move  in  her  womb,  and  in  such  case  the  punish- 
ment is  deferred  until  after  delivery,  as  an  innocent  infiwt 
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should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  crime  of  a  guilty  mother.  But 
if  the  woman  become  pregnant  after  delivery,  she  will  be 
executed  before  the  infiEmt  moves.  This  is  a  most  unnatural 
and  erroneous  law»  for  the  infant  or  foetus  is  alive  from  the 
instant  of  conception.  Jn  France  a  woman  is  not  put  on  trial 
for  her  life  until  it  is  ascertained  that  she  is  not  pregnant. 
Our  law  is  based  on  the  common  law^  which  was  the  result  of 
a  foolish  adoption  of  ancient  and  erroneous  physiology.  It  is 
an  error  in  law  to  make  a  distinction  between  animate  and  in- 
animate foetuses ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  latter  in  natural 
pr^^nancy»  because  the  embryo  is  alive  from  the  instant  of 
conception,  and  does  not  become  a  living  being  instead  of  a 
lifeless  mass  when  quickening  is  first  perceived.  From  the 
preceding  facts  we  must  conclude,  that  a  pr^poant  woman, 
who  is  ordered  for  execution,  ought  not  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  before  quickening;  and  that  the  crime  of 
abortion  is  as  great  before  as  after  quickening,  though  Lord 
Landsdowne's  amendment  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  holds 
the  contrary  conclusion,  and  awards  a  different  punishment  for 
those  who  produce  criminal  abortion  before  and  after  quick- 
ening. 

It  has  occurred  that  a  woman,  who  was  examined  by  several 
midwives  in  France  in  1655,  and  declared  not  to  be  pr^nant, 
was  executed ;  on  dissection,  a  foetus  between  three  and  four 
months  old,  was  found  in  the  uterus.  Our  law  is  still  very 
defective  in  confiding  such  an  inquiry  to  a  jury  of  matrons, 
who  are  totally  incompetent  Thus  they  decided,  that  a 
woman  was  not  quick  with  child  at  the  Norwich  assizes,  1834^ 
and  she  was  ordered  to  be  executed.  But  some  medical  prac- 
titioners of  that  town  examined  her,  and  found  her  five  months 
pregnant  The  sentence  was  suspended  until  after  delivery, 
when  it  was  conunuted  to  transportation  for  life  on  an  appeal  to 
her  Majesty.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  nund,  that  fregoancy 
has  been  feigned  or  pretended  to  gratify  the  desires  of  a  hus- 
band, to  entrap  a  man  into  marriage^  to  extort  money,  to 
render  an  assault  more  aggravated,  to  deprive  the  legsl  heir 
of  his  just  rights,  and  to  stay  execution.  In  all  these  cases 
medical  evidence  is  required  to  prove  or  disprove  the  all^a- 
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tion.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  pregnancy  is  oftefi 
concealed  to  avoid  disgrace,  or  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
iniant  by  inducing  abortion. 

When  a  woman  feigns  pregnancy,  she  often  has  recourse 
to  artificial  means  to  increase  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  such  as 
napkins,  or  cushions,  so  that  the  abdomen  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined with  the  hand  very  carefully.  I  have  detected  cases 
of  this  description.  A  woman  who  wishes  to  conceal  her  preg- 
nancy, will  lace  her  stays  or  apply  a  bandage  very  tightly.  I 
remember  a  remarkable  case  in  point.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
girl,  aged  fifteen  years,  who,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
applied  to  me  at  St  John's  Hospital,  on  the  grounds  of  sup- 
pressed menstruation.  She  had  taken  abortives  the  night  pre- 
viously. I  found  her  stays  very  tightly  laced,  and,  on  inquiry, 
I  learned  that  she  had  all  the  usual  signs  of  pregnancy.  On 
making  a  vaginal  examination,  I  distinctly  felt  the  inSstnt's 
head,  and  she  confessed  the  fact  It  is  now  admitted,  that 
pregnancy  may  happen  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
woman,  when  she  is  stupified  by  sedative  drugs,  or  by  intoxi- 
cation, or  when  she  is  in  a  state  of  syncope,  asphyxia,  or  in  a 
profound  sleep. 

I  knew  a  woman  who  was  delivered  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  excessive  dose  of  opium  Mrithout  her  consciousness ; 
and,  I  may  add,  that  my  friend.  Dr.  Uwins,  saw  this  patient 
afterwards  in  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden.  Dr.  Montgomery 
relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  delivered  during  sleep ;  and 
I  was  summoned  to  attend  a  similar  case.  Dr.  Gooch  relates 
the  case  of  a  young  woman  at  an  inn,  who  was  summoned  to 
affiliate  a  child,  and  who  swore  positively  she  did  not  know 
the  father.  This  evidence  astounded  the  magistrates,  but  if 
was  soon  very  satisfactorily  explained.  An  ostler,  belonging 
to  the  inn,  stepped  forward  and  declared  the  young  woman 
spoke  truly,  and  that  he  was  the  father.  He  stated,  that  on 
his  return  home  at  a  very  late  hour  at  night,  he  found  her  in  a 
profound  sleep  on  the  hearth-rug,  before  the  fire,  and  had 
connexion  with  her  without  awaking  her.  A  case  exactly 
similar  is  related  by  Dr.  Every  Kennedy,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Cusack.     (Obstetric  Medicine,  1834.) 

A  young  woman  applied  to  me  for  advice,  and  after  due 
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consideration  I  hinted  that  she  was  pregnant*  She  swore  it 
was  impossible,  that  ^^  she  had  never  known  man."  I  was 
equally  positive  that  she  was  pregnant,  requested  her  to  take 
other  advice,  and  to  return  at  the  end  of  a  month.  She  did 
so,  and  stated  that  some  practitioners  had  declared  she  was  not 
pregnant  The  uterus,  however,  had  ascended,  and  my 
opinion  was  unaltered.  Her  paramour  called  on  me,  and 
stated,  that  he  had  induced  her  to  take  wine  to  ebriety,  and 
then  had  connexion  with  her.  He  added^  moreover,  that  there 
was  only  the  slightest  penetration  at  the  moment  of  emission, 
as  he  did  not  wish  that  conception  should  happen.  I  told  him, 
conception  might  happen  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
woman  was  pregnant,  and  he  informed  her  of  hb  conduct  I 
attended  her  during  a  natural  labour. 

A  case  occurred  in  Italy,  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
who  was  supposed  to  be  ^ead.  A  friar  slept  in  the  house  the 
night  of  the  supposed  death,  and  had  connexion  with  the  body. 
It  happened  that  the  W(»Dan  was  in  a  state  of  catalepsy  or 
asphyxia,  from  which  she  recovered,  and  in  nine  months  from 
the  connexion  was  delivered  of  an  infant 

These  cases  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  medical  witnesses 
to  be  guided  by  physical  evidence,  when  giving  opinicMia  in 
doubtful  cases  of  pregnancy. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Desgranges,  Fodere,  Du- 
quesnel,  Hamilton,  and  others,  record  numerous  cases  of 
married  women,  who  had  children,  who  arrived  at  the  full 
period  of  pregnancy,  without  having  been  aware  of  their  con- 
dition. 

Every  observant  obstetrician  meets  with  cases  of  pr^^ancy 
io  married  women  before  the  time  of  quickening,  diough  the 
individuals  are  unconscious  of  their  condition. 

Another  question  may  arise  when  a  widow  asserts  she  is 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  His  heirs 
may  be  deeply  interested  in  the  issue,  as  regards  estates  i^4 
property.  The  law  has  provided  a  remedy,  and  orders  a  writ 
de  ventre  inspiciendo  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  appoint  twelve 
women  to  examine  the  widow,  and  state  whether  she  be  preg* 
nant  or  not  If  they  decide  in  the  affirmative,  she  is  to  be 
kept  safely  in  a  certain  house,  which  is  to  be  guarded  and 
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Tisited  occasionally  by  some  of  the  matronS)  who  are  abo  to  be 
witnesses  at  her  parturition.  Such  a  writ  was  issued  by  Sir 
Francis  Willoughby,  .i^;ainst  his  mother-in-law,  who  was 
treated  as  above  mentioned,  and  finally  delivered  of  a 
daughter. 

In  a  recent  case  (Nov.  1835.)  the  Vice  Chancellor  <mlered 
a  physician  and  midwife  to  be  chosen  by  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant to  examine  the  lady  from  time  to  time,  but  that  she  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  any  house.  The  lady  was  pregnant,  and 
in  due  time  delivered. 

A  fraud  may  be  committed  in  feigning  pr^^nancy,  when  a 
strange  in&nt  is  imposed  upon  the  husband,  as  in  the  case  of 
die  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Tuscany,  and  that  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Male,  where  the  woman  pretended  to  be  delivered}  and 
had  a  dead  infant  beside  her  in  bed.  On  examination,  it  ¥^as 
found  that  she  had  not  been  recently  delivered. 

Protracted  pregnancy  may  also  be  a  matter  of  legal  inves* 
tigalion.  Of  this  I  shall  treat  very  fully  hereafter ;  but  I  may 
now  observe,  that  AulusGrallus' states,  the  emperor  Adrian 
published  an  edict  in  fetvour  of  a  woman  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, who  was  delivered  at  eleven  months  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  The  parliament  of  Paris  decided  in  the  same 
manner  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  an  infant  born  in  the 
fourteenth  month  of  pregnancy.  Bartholin  relates  the  case  of 
a  young  woman  at  Leipsic,  who  was  delivered  in  the  sixteenth 
month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  woman  was  said  to  have  been  in 
confinement. 

There  is  a  still  more  remarkable  case  stated  in  the  Histoire 
de  TAcademie  des  Sciences^  in  which  it  is  gravely  reported  q£ 
an  in£Emt  bom  alive,  after  three  years'  pregnancy.  The  cases 
o(  Bartholin  and  that  just  mentioned;  are,  in  my  opinion^ 
totidly  unworthy  of  credit. 

Cases  of  extra-uterine  gestation  have  been  protracted  for 
twenty  or  forty  years,  and  in  such  cases,  if  the  woman  was 
ordered  for  execution,  the  sentence  of  the  law  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  Such  examples  are,  however,  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  subject,  it. 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  signs  of  conception  and  preg- 
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uaney,  induding  sptnions,  extra-nterine,  false,  pretended,  and 
concealed  utero-gestation,  snperfoetation  or  second  conception, 
abortion,  natural  and  provoked,  duration  of  pregnancy,  recent 
delivery,  survivorship  of  parent  or  offspring,  viability  of  in&nt 
monsters ;  and  lastly,  prolicide,  foeticide,  in&nticide. 

Signs  of  ordinary  pregncBncy, — ^The  signs  of  pregnancy  may 
be  divided  into  rational  and  sensible.  The  first  result  from  the 
influence  of  the  uterus  on  the  moral  and  physical  states  of  the 
woman,  and  these  are  disorders  and  derangements  of  the 
organic  functions  or  vital  processes.  The  second  result  from 
the  developement  of  the  uterus,  and  tha  presence  of  the  foetus 
in  that  organ. 

national  signs. — It  is  a  vulgar  opinion,  and  was  professed 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that  a  fecundating  copulation  is 
accompanied  by  more  vivid  enjoyment  than  an  ordinary  coition. 
This  is  not  always  the  case.  The  following  signs  usually 
occur  after  conception : — there  is  a  change  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  in  tiie  temperament  and  constitution  of 
the  female ;  the  eyes  lose  tiieir  vivacity,  their  brilliancy,  and 
become  languid ;  the  eyelids  are  surrounded  by  a  blackish, 
livid  or  leaden-coloured  circle;  the  nose  is  elongated,  the 
mouth  is  smaller,  the  countenance  is  changed,  the  voice  is 
stronger,  the  neck  fuller,  transpiration  more  odorous,  the  cha- 
racter more  decided,  and  the  passions  more  violent;  the 
menses  are  generally  suppressed,  the  mammae  are  firmer,  more 
sensitive  and  more  developed,  sometimes  secreting  a  thin, 
whitish  serous  fluid ;  the  nipple  is  more  prominent,  the  areola 
is  enlarged,  and  of  a  browner  colour.*  Immediately  after 
conception,  the  female  experiences  strange  sensations  which 
are  new  to  her^  often  unaccustomed  sadness,  a  tendency  to 
fainting  or  complete  syncope,  horripilations,  colic,  and  a  ver* 
micular  motion  in  the  uterus,  which  extends  to  tiie  abdomen, 
borborygmi,  or  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  and  rigors,  or  shiver- 
ings.  There  is  sometimes  anaphrodisia,  or  loss  of  venereal 
desire,  sometimes  increased  salacity.     The  pulse  becomes 

*  Dr.  Montgomery  is  conviiQced  that  this  symptom  may  be  relied  on. 
It  is  not,  however,  invariably  present,  and  I  have  often  seen  women  of  fair 
complexion  without  it,  who^  pregnancy  could  not  be  doubted. 
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more  frequent,  weaker,  or  fdller  and  softer,  the  iemperatiire  is 
increased,  the  transpiration  is  more  abundant,  the  urine  is 
more  copious,  turbid  and  cloudy,  the  secretions  are  increased, 
there  is  often  ptyalism,  the  hepatic  functions  are  disturbed, 
and  there  are  spots  and  ephiledes  on  the  &ce  and  skin.  The 
taste  and  digestion  are  often  depraved,  anorexia,  nausea,  in- 
appetence  and  vomiting  supervene,  the  woman  desires  innu- 
tritious  or  disgusting  food,  such  as  chalk,  cinders,  putrescent 
animal  food,  vegetables,  fruits,  acid  drinks  and  vinegar,  &c. 
This  inappetence  and  depraved  taste  are  followed  in  a  few 
months  by  a  keen,  voracious  appetite,  but  towards  the  last 
month  of  pregnancy,  the  digestive  functions  may  again  be- 
come deranged,'as  the  stomach  is  at  this  time  $o  compressed  by 
the  gravid  uterus,  that  it  often  can  contain  but  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  aliment. 

Every  one  of  the  usual  signs  of  pregnancy  and  of  labour 
may  be  present  in  women  who  carry  moles  or  £Edse  concep- 
tions, or  who  have  hydatids,  polypous  tumours,  hysteria,  or 
tympanites.  I  have  met  with  repeated  examples  of  each  of 
these  cases.  I  have  also  attended  women  from  the  age  of 
forty  to  fifty  years,  who  had  borne  offspring,  and  who  felt 
convinced  they  were  pregnant,  from  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  motion  of  the  infant;  but  they  were  mistaken.  This  is  a 
common  mistake  made  by  intelligent  married  women,  who 
are  nervous  and  excitable ;  and  also  in  cases  of  old  maids,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  become  mothers.  The  cause  of  the 
supposed  motion  is  spasm  of  the  intestines  ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly troublesome  near  the  right  and  left  hips,  and  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  abdomen. 

The  moral  state,  or  mental  condition,  what  is  termed  moral 
by  the  French,  is  subject  to  numerous  changes ;  thus  some 
women,  naturally  gay  and  amiable,  become  sad,  melancholy, 
and  unsociable,  and  vice  versa.  Many  diseases  appear,  others 
disappear,  as  hysteria,  chlorosis,  chorea,  epilepsy,  &c.  The 
whole  of  these  signs  are  seldom  observed  in  all  cases,  and  all 
are  doubtful  and  uncertain.  If  all  are  present,  they  afford 
strong  proof  of  pregnancy,  but  never  that  positive  certainty 
which  enables  us  to  give  decisive  evidence  before  magistrates 
or  judges. 
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eigns. — The^  signs  consist  in  augmentation  of  the 
abdomen,  in  the  active  and  passive  movements  of  the  foetus,  in 
the  perception  of  the  foetal  and  placental  pulsations  by  means 
of  auscultation,  in  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  kmch  or  vaginal 
examination,  or  balloitemeni,  as  to  tiie  state  of  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri  in  tiie  different  stages  of  uterine  gestation,  and  the 
develop^tnent  of  the  uterus.  The  most  cefrtain  of  these  signs 
are  the  touch  or  ballottement,  and  auscultation.  The  touch 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  the  fii^r  into  the  vagina,  and  the. 
application  of  the  other  hand  above  the  pubis,  when  the  uterus 
will  be  felt  enlai^ed,  and  if  gentie  percussion  be  applied  above 
the  pubis,  the  foetus  will  be  made  to  strike  the  finger,  whidi 
cannot  happen  unless  there  be  a  foetus  and  a  fluid  in  the 
uterus.  This  sign,  however,  is  not  always  conclusive,  for  it 
has  existed  in  extra-uterine  foetation.  It  can  only  exist  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  and  has  led  to  mistake 'even  at  the 
approach  of  parturition.  (Capuron  Malad.  des  Fem.  p.  72.) 
Ausctdtation  is  valuable  when  the  foetus  is  dead,  and  also  in 
extra*uterine  foetation.  The  changes  of  the  neck  and  body  of 
the  womb  enable  us  to  distinguish  pregnancy  from  hydropsy, 
tympanites,  hydrometra,  hydatids,  moles,  polypi,  &c. 

I  was  once  summoned  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  to  perform  •  the  Caesarian  operation  on  a 
young  lady,  aged  twenty-ohe  years,  well'^formed,  but  very 
hysterical,  who  was  said  to  have  been  sixty  hours  in  labour  of 
her  first  infant  I  found  tiie  cervix  uteri  in  the  virgin  state, 
the  uterus  of  the  normal  size,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  abdo- 
minal tumour  was  tympanites.  I  have  now  notes  of  twelve 
cases  of  supposed  labour,  in  which  the  wcmien  were  not  preg- 
nant ;  and  some  of  these  are  of  recent  date.  During  the  pre- 
sent year,  1835,  I  was  requested  to  visit  one  of  them,  and  the 
woman  became  a  patient  at  the  Western  Dispens^,  West- 
minster, where  she  was  seen  by  numerous  students. 

The  spontaneous  motions  of  the  foetus  may  take  place  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  but  some  women 
never  perceive  them  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation^ 
others  imagine  them  present  when  there  is  no  conception. 
Nervous  and  hysterical  women  very  frequently  make  the  last 
mistake.     The  spontaneous  motions  of  the  foetus  and  quicken- 
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ing  are  not  infallible  proofs  of  pregnancy*  AuseUltatloii  has 
been  called  into  action  to  enable  us  to  decide  this  point.  M. 
Le  Jumeau  de  Kergaradec  has  applied  the  ear  and  the  stetho- 
scope to  the  abdomen,  and  discovered  the  double  motion  of  the 
foetel  hearty  'and  also  the  placental  murmuTy  which  was  syn- 
chronous with  the  maternal  pulse.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that* 
the  first  must  change  with  the  position  of  the  in&nt,  and  con* 
sequently  may  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  at' 
different  examinations.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  the  Dublin  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  has  written  in  feyour  of  auscultation,  in  the 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  1830,  and  also  in  an  original 
work.  This  gentleman  has  since  written  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  relates  niunerous  cases  of  concealed  preg- 
nancy, about  one  hundred  in  number,  which  he  detected  by 
auscultation.*  The  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  vary  from 
a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  sbcty  in  a  minute, 
whilst  that  of  the  placenta  is  synchronous  with  that  in  the 
wrist  of  the  mother.  It  is  often  difficult  to'  detect  the  foetal 
and  placental  pulsations^  as  thes^  will  be  found  in  different 
positions  according  to  the 'situation  of  the  foetus,  and  insertion 
of  the  placenta. 

The  ascent  of  the  uterus  will  often  enable  us  to  detect  the 
period  of  pregnancy;  and  this  avails  most  after  the  first 
three  months ;  and  more  espedally  in  thin  spare  women,  who 
have  little  or  no  fat  on  the  firont  of  the  abdomen.  A  vaginal 
examination  may  be  made  when  the  patient  is  on  her  left  side, 
bai^k,  or  even  in  the  erect  position.  The  method  of  making 
this  examination  is  described  in  all  works  on  obstetricy.  Jo- 
hanna Southcot^  and  others  have  feigned  pregnancy,  and 
deceived  medical  practitumers. 

M.  Velpeau  has  tried  auscultation  in  many  cases  in  vain. 
Trfdte  Elelnentaire  des  Accouch.  1885.  Dr.  Fergusson,  of 
Dublin,  thinks  it  an  unequivocal  proof.  Dub.  Med.  Trans.  voL 

•  ♦ 

*  I  was  requested  to  see  a  girl  of  fifteen  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Hughes,  of 
Holbom.  1  suggested  pregnancy  as  the  cause  of  her  suffering,  detected  the 
placental  murmur  with  the  stethoscope,  made  a  vaginal  examination,  and 
distinctly  felt  the  infant's  head.  She  stoutly  denied  the  accuracy  of  my 
opinion ;  but  confessed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  I  was  right.  Her  step- 
father, or  mother's  husband,  was  her  seducer. 
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L  1830.     From  the  preceding  consideiatioiiSy  the  following 
ooDcliisions  may  be  drawn : — 

1.  That  the  fcetad  and  placental  polsadonS)  when  discovered 
by  anscnltation,  are  positiTe  proo6  of  pregnancy. 

2.  That  in  all  cases  before  the  third  month,  the  diagnosis 
is  extremely  uncertain. 

3.  That  during  the  five  sncceeding  months,  better  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  pr<^;re8S  of  uterine  developement. 

4.  That  there  is  no  infidlible  sign  of  pregnancy,  except  that 
afforded  by  aoscnltadon,  and  by  feeling  the  foetus. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  auscultation,  it  was  held  by 
the  following  authorities,  that  there  was  no  infallible  sign  of 
pregnancy  in  tiie  early  months: — Hamilton,  Bums,  Mahon, 
Foder^  Capuron,  Farr,  Male,  Beck,  Smith;  Edinburgh  Med. 
&  Surg.  Joum.  1823,  voL  19.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  1824.  Med. 
&  Phys.  Jounu  1825.  For  exact  references,  see  my  work  on 
Obsteiricy. 

Dr.  Beck  concludes,  that  it  is  imposrible  to  decide  on  preg- 
nancy before  the  sixth  montii,  but  tiiis  opinion  is  refuted  by 
subsequent  experience.  The  placental  murmur  has  been  heard 
so  early  as  the  tiiird,  and  auscultation  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  even  at  this  early  period  <^  preg^nancy. 

We  may  derive  advantage  from  attending  to  tiie  signs  of 
the  different  epochs  of  pregnancy,  which  are  afforded  by  tiie 
developement  of  the  uterus.  During  tiie  two  first  montiis  tiie 
diagnosis  is  extremely  obscure,  and  cannot  be  attempted  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  At  the  end  of  the  tiiird  month  the 
fundus  uteri  is  on  a  level  witii  the  superior  margin  of  the 
pubis ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourtii  month,  the  uterus  is  in  tiie 
hypogastrium,  the  spontaneous  motions  of  the  foetus,  are  gene- 
rally perceived  by  tiie  mother,  as  well  as  by  auscultation ;  and 
tiie  diagnostic  termed  baUottement  is  now  afforded  to  the  obstetri- 
cian. At  the  end  of  the  fifth  montii,  tiie  uterus  touches  tiie 
inferior  boundary  of  the  umbilical  region,  and  the  cervix  uteri 
is  elevated  in  the  vagina.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  the 
uterus  is  felt  at  the  umbilicus,  and  as  this  part  projects,  tiie 
motion  of  the  foetus  may  sometimes  be  felt  by  the  practitioner 
at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy. 

Morgagni  proposed  tiie  following  plan  for  discovering  tiie 
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motions  of  the  £oetusu  In  warm  weather,  let  the  hand  be 
immersed  in  cold  water,  and  suddenly  applied  to  the  naked 
abdomen  of  the  woman ;  and  in  cold  weather  let  the  hand  be 
immersed  in  warm  water,  and  applied  to  the  same  part,  when 
the  motion  of  the  infant  may  be  distinctly  felt  I  have  often 
acted  on  these  suggestions  with  success,  but  often  failed.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  cervix  uteri  begins  to  diminish 
in  length  at  this  period,  and  its  progressive  changes  are  well 
delineated  by  Gooch,  Meygrier,  and  in  my  Lectures  on  Ob- 
stetricy  in  my  own  Journal,  1836. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  uterus  approaches  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  is  near  the  sto- 
mach.    The  abdomen  often  affords  a  dull  sense  of  fluctuation, 
which  differs  from  that  of  ascites;  percussion  affords  a  dull 
sound,  which  is  distinguishable  from  tympanites  or  meteorism. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  the  uterus  is  in  the  epigas- 
trium, the  cervix  nearly  developed,  or  obliterated,  directed 
towards  the  sacral  concavity,  round,  gaping,  and  thickened; 
and  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  may  now  be  often  felt  through  the 
abdomen.     At  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  the  jiterus  becomes 
depressed  under  the  epigastrium,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is 
more  easily  felt  rounded,  and  often  open,  and  the  head  of  the 
infant  can  be  often  recognized  by  a  vaginal  examination.     In 
women  who  have  had  former  pregnancies,  the  uterus  does  not 
ascend  so  high  as  in  first  cases,  as  the  abdominal  muscles  have 
been  relaxed,  and  it  therefore  inclines  more  forward.     In 
forming  a  diagnosis  in  cases  of  doubtful  pregnancy,  we  should 
not  forget  to  bear  in  mind  the  appearance  of  the  abdomen  in 
ovarian  dropsy,  in  which  a  careful  history  of  the  symptoms 
will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.     I  have  fre- 
quently known  young  women  affected  with  this  disease,  to 
have  all  the  appearances  of  pregnancy ;  the  general  health 
suffers  little,   and   sometimes  not  at  all;   the  catamenia  is 
regular;  the  usual  symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  absent;  and, 
upon  close  inquiry,  it  will  be  found,  that  pain  commenced  in 
the  ovary,  that  the  tumour  was  first  in  one  side,  and  then 
gradually  occupied  both.     In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  a 
knowledge  of  disease  alone  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  cor- 
rectly.    This  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the 
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best  systems  oif  obstetricy,  and  by  actual  experience.  It 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  by  which  I  am  circumscribed, 
were  I  to  describe  the  various  diseases  which  may  be  mis* 
taken  for  pregnancy.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  standard 
works  upon  obstetricy.  After  a  luminous  description  of  the 
diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  and  all  its  difficulties,  M.  Velpeau 
concludes,  <*but  it  is  dangerous  to  forget  that  there  exist 
causes  vrithout  number  (of  deception),  and  that  before  the 
tribunals  one  ought  never  to  give  a  decisive  judgment,  without 
having  previously  acquired  a  mathematical  certainty  of  the 
fact  upon  which  he  pronounces.'^  This  is  the  received  opinion 
of  the  present  time. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Fergusson  has  published  five  cases  of  concealed 
pregnancy  in  the  Dub.  Med.  Trans.  1830,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  discover  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  and 
bruit  of  the  placenta.  He  says,  <^  I  conceive  it  to  be  suffi- 
dently  established,  that  either  a  placenta  or  foetal  heart  being 
heard,  constitutes  infallible  evidence  of  pregnancy;  evidence 
upon  which  a  medical  man  may,  if  required,  conscientiously 
and  positively  swear  to  the  fact,  which  I  believe  all  admit,  and 
our  legal  records  show,  could  not  be  done  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances  The  absence  of  l^ese  phenomena  amounts, 

if  not  to  positive,  at  least  to  presumptive  proof  of  the  con- 
trary." I  cannot  agree  with  these  conclusions,  because  many 
practitioners  may  not  be  sufficiently  dexterous  with  the  steth- 
oscope to  detect  the  pulsations  of  either  the  placenta  or  heart; 
and  further  evidence  is  required  to  warrant  the  latter  conclu- 
sion. It  is  very  manifest,  however,  that  auscultation  affords 
the  best  means  of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases  of  utero-gesta- 
tion.  Fodere  mentions  the  case  of  a  nun  who  denied  she  was 
in  labour  until  she  was  silenced  by  the  cries  of  the  infant. 
My  friend.  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh,  met  with  similar 
cases ;  and  I  have  heard  of  two. 

In  cases  of  extra-uterine  foetation,  should  the  Csesarian 
operation,  or  rather  gastro-hysterotomy  be  performed,  the 
infant  cannot  inherit  property  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
country.  (Blackstone.)  This  is  the  only  medico-legal  point 
connected  with  the  subject.  A  point  of  much  importance  to 
be  decided  is,  whether  twins  be  tfie  result  of  one  coition,  or  of 
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superfoetation.  The  decision  will  affect  primogeniture.  The 
question  has  not  been  nodced  by  any  writer  on  forensic 
medicine  except  myself. 

Superfoetation. — Physiologists  are  at  issue  upon  the  question 
of  superfoetation,  or  that  it  is  possible  for  a  pregnant  woman 
to  conceire  a  second  time.  According  to  Aristotle,  a  female 
was  delivered  of  twelve  infants,  and  another  of  twins,  one  of 
which^  resembled  her  husband,  the  other  her  lover.  Some 
writers  maintain,  that  superfoetation  is  possible  during  the  two 
first  months  of  pregnancy ;  the  majority  hold  it  possible  during 
the  first  few  days  after  conception,  before  the  uterine  tubes 
are  closed  by  the  decidua.  This  is  the  received  opinion, 
though  cases  are  on  record  which  justified  Zacchias  and  other 
jurists,  in  concluding  that  superfoetation  might  occur  until  the 
isixtieth  day,  or  even  later.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
see  a  full  grown  infant  born,  and  another  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  month  expelled  immediately  after.  I 
need  not  cite  authorities  upon  this  point,  as  obstetric  works 
abound  with  examples.  Nevertheless  a  few  examples  may  be 
given.  Dr.  Maton  published  an  account  of  a  woman  who  was 
delivered  of  a  full  grown  iniant,  and  in  three  calendar  months 
afterwards  of  another  apparently  at  the  full  time.  Trans.  Coll. 
Phys.  voL  iv.  The  illustrious  Harvey  describes  a  case  exactly 
similar  in  his  work — De  Porta  ExerdtatkmeSy.ifc.  A  woman 
was  delivered  at  Strasburg,  the  30th  of  April,  1748,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  in*  a  month  afterwards  M.  Leriche 
discovered  a  second  foetus,  and  on  the  16th  of  September,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  woman  was  delivered  of  a 
healthy  full-grown  infent.  (Manuel  Complet  de  Med.  Leg.  par 
Briand.)  Desgranges,  of  Lyons,  attests  a  case  in  point:  the 
woman  was  delivered  at  the  full  time,  Ae  20th  January,  1T80; 
in  three  weeks  afterwards  she  felt  the  motions  of  an  in£ui<^ 
and  her  husband  had^  no  intercourse  with  her  for  twenty-^four 
day^  after  delivery.  On  the  6th  of  July,  (five  months  and 
sixteen  days  subsequent  to  delivery)  she  brought  forth  a 
second  daughter,  perfect  and  healthful.  On  the  19th  of 
January,  1782,  she  presented  herself,  and  both  infants,  before 
the  notaries  at  Lyons  to  authenticate  the  &ct.  Fodere,  voL  1. 
These  cases  prove  the  possibility  of  superfoetation,  four,  five. 
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and  six  months  after  conception.     This  may  be  possible,  as 
menstruation  has  occurred  during  pregnancy.    (Mauriceaut 
Deventer,  Heberden,    Francis,  Hossack,  Dewees,  Caqpuron, 
Mayo,  &c.  &c.)     Buffon  related  a  case  of  a  woman  in  South 
Carolina,  who  brought  forth  a  white  and  a  black  infant,  and 
on  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  a  negro  had  entered  her 
apa^ment  after  the  departure  of  her  husband,  and  threatened 
to  murder  her  unless  she  complied  with  his  wishes.     Dr. 
Mosely  relates  a  similar  case.     A  negress,  of  Guadaloupe, 
brought  forth  a  black  and  mulatto,  having  had  intercourse  with 
a  white  and  black  man.     She  said  she  knew  the  cause  of  it, 
which  was,  that  a  white  man  came  to  her  bed  one  morning, 
after  her  husband  had  immediately  left  her,  and  before  she 
was  up,  and  she  suffered  his  embraces.     Another  negress  who 
had  admitted  a  white  and  a  black  man  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, also  brought  forth  a  black  and  a  white  infant    There  is 
another  example  related  in  the  Jamaica   Physical  Journal, 
1835 — one  of  the  infants  was  black,  and  the  other  a  mulatto. 
Another  negress  produced  a  white,  black,  and  a  piebald  infant. 
A  domestic  of  Count  Montgomery  produced  a  white  and  black 
child  at  one  birth.     (Velpeau.)     Gardien  relates  a  similar 
case  on  the  authority  of  M.  Valentin.     A  mare  has  produced 
a  foal  and  a  mule,  she  having  been  impregnated  by  a  horse, 
and  in  five  days  afterwards  by  an  ass.     In  treating  of  this 
subject,  in  my  work  on  Obstetricy,  1831,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

<<  Another  argument,  which  I  have  never  heard,  occurs  to 
me  from  analogy,  which  deserves  mention ;  namely,  that  each 
dog  will  produce  a  distinct  puppy — this  no  one  can  deny;  for 
the  ofbpring  will  resemble  the  different  males  that  fecundate 
the  bitch  in  succession.  If  a  number  of  healthy  vigorous  men 
were  to  have  intercourse  in  succession  with  a  healthftd  woman, 
immediately  after  the  first  conception,  I  think  it  probable  and 
possible,  that  superfoetation  woidd  happen.  Magendie  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  Medical  men  must  not  forgeV  that  women 
have  had  three,  four,  and  five  children  at  one  birth:  and 
various  cases  of  infants  of  different  sizes  being  expelled  in  suc^ 
cession,  are  recorded  in  our  own  periodicals.  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  v.  22,  p.  47. — It  is  admitted  by  the  majority 
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of  modern  physiolo^ts,  that  while  the  venereal  excitement 
continues  in  mammiferous  animals,  superfoetation  may  occur 
with  one  or  more  vigorous  males;  but  when  the  orgasm 
ceases,  no  further  impregnation  occurs.  It  is  also  most  pro- 
bable, that  super-conception  would  be  more 'likely  to  take 
place  with  different  individuals  than  with  one  person,  except 
he  was  in  good  health,  had  been  very  continent,  and  vigorous — 
states  which  are  most  likely  to  belong  to  different  persons, 
V.  24,  p.  232.  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  v.  9.  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  v.  60. 

^^  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  newspapers  in  1827,  recorded 
the  case  of  an  Irish  lady,  who  in  eighteen  months  had  at  three 
births  twelve  living  children,  all  bom  prematurely.  She  and 
her  husband  were  heathful  fresh  looking  persons,  and  only  two 
years  married.  This  case  is  not  recorded  as  yet,  in  any  of  the 
American  Medical  Journals ;  but  if  it  prove  to  be  authentic, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  fecundity 
recorded  in  any  country."  Cases  of  twins,  triplets,  quadruple, 
and  quintuple  births,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  but  of  these 
more  particularly  hereafiter.  Dr.  Golding,  of  this  city,  de- 
livered a  woman  of  four  infants  during  the  year  1829.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  so  many  in&nts  were  generated 
at  the  same  or  at  different  times. 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  Professor  Velpeau,  of  Paris,  is  of 
the  former  opinion.  He  says,  ^<In  according  all  possible 
authenticity  to  these  observations  regarding  their  exactitude 
as  demonstrated,  the  idea  which  prevails  in  physiology  on 
generation,  permits  an  easy  explanation.  Two  ovules  can  be 
fecundated  one  after  the  other,  in  a  woman  who  accords  her 
£Eivours  to  two  or  more  men,  the  same  day,  or  in  two  or  three 
days  after  conception,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  moment  when  the 
excitation  of  the  first  coition  causes  the  effusion  of  coagulable 
l]rmph  into  the  uterus,  to  form  the  caducous  membrane 
(decidua.)  These  ovules  may  not  descend  through  the  ute- 
rine tube  at  the  same  time,  and  may  be  differently  developed. 
But  I  think  superfoetation  impossible  after  the  decidua  is 
formed."  op.  dt.  The  closure  of  the  os  uteri  after  conception, 
does  not  take  place  for  some  days,  weeks,  or  months  (Dewees) ; 
but  if  the  male  semen  be  absorbed  from  the  vaginal  surface, 
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and  conveyed  directly  to  the  ovary,  as  in  the  elephant,  cow, 
sow,  (Gertner)  such  dosore  is  no  objecti<»u  Twins  have 
ofiten  but  one  amnois  and  placenta,  they  may,  however,  have 
two,  bat  in  cases  o^  superfcetation,  each  in&nt  has  its  own 
membranes  and  placenta.  I  once  attended  a  female  who  was 
delivered  of  one  in£Eint  on  Monday,  the  parturient  action 
ceased,  and  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  membranes  pre* 
sented,  and  she  was  delivered  of  a  second  in&nt.  There  was 
no  haemorrhage,  and  the  placentae  were  united.  I  have  ofiten 
seen  a  similar  imion  of  the  placentae.  Whether  we  admit 
superfoetation,  or  that  twins  are  generated  by  one  coition, 
the  medical  practitioner  ought  to  notice  which  was  IxNni  first, 
male  or  female,  when  the  disposal  of  property  or  tide  depends 
upon  the  dedsion.  The  question  is,  which  was  bom  first,  not 
which  was  conceived  first  It  was  once  supposed  that  the 
in£auit  bom  first  must  have  been  begotten  last;  but  every 
scientific  medical  practitioner,  will  at  once  perceive  the  inva* 
lidity  of  the  opinion.  Admitting  superfoetation  to  be  pos- 
sible^  and  it  cannot  be  denied  in  the  early  weeks  of  gestar 
tion,  we  cannot  decide  paternity,  unless^  perhaps,  when  one 
infimt;  is  black  or  brown,  and  the  other  white ;  but  if  both 
males  were  of  the  same  colour,  the  decision  might  be  difficult, 
unless  some  physical  mark  on  the  in&nt,  a  parental  transmission^ 
existed.  Fodere  concludes,  that  superfcetation  may  occur  with- 
out injury  to  the  foetus  first  formed,  between  the  fourth  and 
sixth  month.  Hippocrates  limited  the  pmod  to  seven  days, 
Le  Glosse  to  forty,  and  Zacchias  to  sixty. 

The  following  conclusions  are  admitted  in  cases  of  preg- 
nancy: — 
!•  Tliere  are  no  signs  by  which  pregnancy  can  be  determined 

before  the  third  month. 

2.  At  this  period  it  may  be  ascertained  by  auscultation,  bal- 
lottement,  or  vaginal  examination. 

3.  Pregnancy  may,,  however,,  evade  detection  at  this  period, 
unless  it  be  ascertained  by  auscultation. 

4.  All  the  physical  and  moral  evidence  which  bears  upon  a 
given  case  ought  to  be  deliberately  considered  before  arriv- 
ing at  a  positive  conclusion. 

5.  The  preceding  iGacts  are  to  be  duly  estimated. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  for  it  is  now  decided,  that  a 
woman  may  become  pregnant,  and  be  ignorant  of  it  until  the 
time  of  labour,  (Fodere,  and  Sanders  of  Edinburgh.)  This 
may  occur  in  cases  of  idiots  (Desgranges),  when  the  female  is 
in  a  state  of  stupor,  either  from  inebriation,  narcotics,  coma, 
syncope,  or  during  sleep.  (Fodere,  Orfila,  Beck,  Hebenstreit, 
Gooch,  Cussack,  and  others. 

DuratUm  of  Pregnancy.— -Legitimacy. — Hippocrates,  Aris- 
tofle,*  Galen,  Pliny,  Avicenna,  Mauriceau,  Riolan,  La  Motte, 
Hofiman,  Schenk,  Haller,  Bertin,  Lieutaud,  Petit,  Levret, 
Louis,  Astruc,  &c.,  maintained  that  pregnancy  usually  termi* 
nates  at  the  end  of  the  nintii  calendar  mcmth,  or  fortieth  week, 
.  but  might  be  protracted  to  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
some  of  them  said  to  the  fifteenth. 

It  is  also  decided  by  a  preponderating  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  all  countries,  that  the  term  of  utero-gestation  is  not 
uniform ;  in  other  words,  not  invariably  limited  to  nine  months. 
Thi^  position  is  strongly  attested  by  the  analogy  afforded  by 
the  inferior  animals;  for  it  appears  by  the  extensive  observa- 
tions of  M.  Teissier,  on  tiie  gestation  of  heifers,  mares,  sheep, 
swine,  and  rabbits,  that  all  these  animals  exceed  tiieir  usual 
periods  of  delivery*  (Trans,  de  PAcad.  des  Sc.  Paris,  1817.) 
Further  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
which  we  observe  in  the  same  field,  on  the  same  tree,  shrub. 
&C.  that  different  parts  of  vegetables  arrive  at  maturity  with 
more  or  less  celerity.  Petit  informs  us  that  many  faculties  of 
medicine,  forty-seven  celebrated  authors,  and  twenty-three 
phy^cians  and  surgeons,  concluded  pregnancy  might  be  pro- 
tracted to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month.  He  cites  a  case 
on  the  autiiority  of  Schlegel,  in  which  pregnancy  was  pro- 
tracted to  the  thirteenth  month ;  the  infant  was  admitted  to  be 
legitimate,  on  account  of  the  virtue  and  probity  of  the  mother, 
which  induced  her  shopman  to  marry  her,  and  she  bore  two 
children  by  him,  each  at  thirteen  months.  Dr.  Thomson 
doubts  the  probability  of  tiiis,  without  assigning  any  satisfac- 
tory pounds.     Tracy,  a  naval  physician,  relates  a  case  at  the 

*  The  popular  work,  called  *  Aristotle's  Master-Piece,'  which  is  the  text- 
book of  midlives  and  women,  is  spurious ;  it  was  written  by  one  Salmoi^ 
an  empiric,  and  abounds  with  absurdities  and  errors. 
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fourteenth  month.  Dulignae,  a  French  surgeon^  positively 
asserts  that  his  own  wife  quickened  at  four  months  and  a  half, 
and  on  two  occasions  she  went  to  the  thirteenth  month  and  a- 
half,  and  on  the  third,  to  the  eleventh  month.  Desormeaux 
relates  a  case  of  a  mother  who  had  three  children,  who  was 
maniacal,  and  whose  physician,  after  all  means  had  failed, 
recommended  pregnancy.  Her  husband  had  intercourse  with 
her  once  in  three  months,  of  which  he  kept  an  exact  account. 
She  was  closely  watched  by  his  domestics,  and  she  was  pre- 
viously extremely  religious  and  moral ;  she  was  delivered  at 
nine  months  and  a-half.  ( Velpeau.)  The  last  author  attests  a 
case  which  went  310  days ;  and  Fodere  two  often  months  and 
a-half. 

The  medical  evidence  in  the  Gardiner  Peerage  cause,  tried 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1825  and  1826,  throws  no  light 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
witnesses  were  obliged  to  speak  from  their  personal  experience 
only,  to  lose  all  sight  of  physiological  science,  and  of  the 
numerous  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  and  that 
"  one  and  all  have  shewn  an  extraordinary  ignorance  on  the 
principles  of  evidence,  will  be  conceded  by  every  one  who 
examines  carefully  their  testimony.  But  it  may  also  be 
doubted  whether  the  question  admits  of  better  evidence  than 
has  been  already  proved,  or  at  least  arrived  at,  by  them  and 
their  professional  predecessors."  (Dr.  Duncan,  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  1827,  v.  xxvii.) 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  medical  evidence  in 
the  Gardiner  Peerage  cause ;  and  it  was  elicited  to  determine 
who  was  the  heir,  and  entitled  to  the  estates  and  femily 
honours  of  Lord  Gardiner : 

"  Lord  Gardiner  had  parted  from  his  wife,  by  sailing  for 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  30th  of  January  1802,  and  he  did  not 
return  until  the  11th  of  July.  His  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
son  on  the  8th  of  December,  exactly  311  days  after  they  had 
parted;  the  usual  period  of  pregnancy  being  280  days.  If 
the  infant  were  begotten  after  the  return  of  the  reputed  father, 
then  it  was  one  of  five  months.  The  object  of  the  trial  was  to 
prove  the  legitimacy  of  this  infant.  Lady  Gardiner  had  co- 
habited with  a  Mr.  Jadis  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  her 
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husband,  and  as  the  infant  she  bore  after  his  return  must  have 
been  carried  in  the  womb  longer  than  nine  n&onths,  the  reputed 
father  who  had  obtained  a  divorce,  disputed  its  legitimacy,  and 
succeeded  in  disproving  it. 

^<  The  majority  of  the  medical  witnesses,  examined  in  the 
Gardiner  Peerage  cause,  were  in  favour  of  protracted  preg^ 
nancy,  as  Drs.  Granville,  Conquest,  Biundell,  Hopkins, 
Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Power.  Dr.  Granville  proved 
that  his  own  wife  went  to  306  days,  even  admitting  pregnancy 
to  have  occurred  the  day  before  the  interruption  of  menstru- 
ation ;  and  318  days,  if  from  the  middle  of  the  last  and  ex- 
pected period.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  who  attended  her,  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  infant  was  ten  months  old  at 
birth.  Dr.  Granville  knew  other  cases  of  285,  290,  and  300 , 
and  one  doubtful  at  315  days.  Dr.  Conquest  knew  two  or 
three  cases  at  the  tenth  month. 

One  of  his  patients  was  a  most  sensible  woman,  who  had 
been  the  mother  of  six  children,  and  hail  engaged  him  and  the 
nurse  to  attend  her  at  a  certain  time ;  went  five  weeks  after, 
and  four  with  the  next  She  had  other  cliildren  afterwards,  at 
the  ninth  month.  Dr.  Merriman  observed  cases  at  280,  285, 
303,  and  309  days,  and  thought  the  Gardiner  case  possible ; 
Drs.  Biundell  and  Hopkins,  at  285 ;  Dr.  Power,  eleven 
months ;  Dr.  Hamilton,  ten  calendar  months.  Dr.  Collins,  of 
Liverpool,  has  since  published  a  case  of  eleven  months,  which 
occurred  two  years  before.  (1825)  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
April,  1826,  v.  25.  This  is  worthy  of  serious  perusal.  I 
know  a  delicate  woman^  who  menstruated  the  last  week  in 
February,  1826,  quickened  in  the  following  July,  and  engaged 
me  to  attend  on  her  in  November.  She  had  spurious  pains 
in  November,  December,  and  January,  1827,  and  was  deli- 
vered on  the  28th  of  February,  182T ;  nearly  twelve  months 
from  her  previous  menstruation.  I  had  most  serious  business 
from  home  in  November,  but  by  her  entreaties  deferred  my 
journey  in  that,  and  even  the  next  month.  I  then  daily  ex- 
pected her  delivery :  but  she  went  two  months  later.  The 
infent  was  a  girl,  and  of  the  ordinary  size,  though  she  and  aU 
her^  friends  thought  she  should  die  undelivered  from  her  pro- 
tracted pregnancy;    yet  her  labour  was  only  of  two  hours* 
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duration,  and  perfectly  natural.     I  shall  ever  have  cause  to 
remember  this  case,  as  I  nearly  lost  some  considerable  pro- 
perty by  deferring  my  journey  to  attend  upon  it     It  W9S  a 
first  pregnancy.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  longest  instance  of 
protracted  gestation,  which  has  hitherto  been  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  British  medicine.     Another  argument  in  feivour  of 
protracted  pregnancy  is,  that  children  often  grow  more  in  one 
year  than  in  seven  years  before,  which  would  prove  that  the 
developement  is  not  always  comparatively  progressive  in  the 
same  in  the  womb.     The  following  obstetricians  were  pro- 
duced against  the  doctrine  of  protracted  pregnancy,  on  the 
Gardiner  Peerage  cause.     Sir  Charles  Clarke,  who  in  twenty 
cases,  never  knew  one  to  exceed  th<e  term  of  nine  months. 
Most  of  his  patients  were  illicitly  pregnant,  and  very  little,  if 
any,  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  their  evidence,  as  to  pater- 
nity.    His  evidence  does  not  controvert  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion on  the  question.     Dr.  Blegborough  had  practised  exten- 
sively for  thirty-four  years,  and  never  knew  pregnancy  exceed 
the  ninth  month.     Mr.  Pennington  contended  for  forty  weeks 
and  three  or  four  days;  and  Drs.  D.  Davis  and  Gooch  were  of 
the  same  opinion.     It  is  a  strange  but  positive  &ct,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  came  forward  to  prove  pregnancy  to  be  im- 
mutable and  definite  at  a  certain  period,  all  admitted  it  might 
exceed  nine  months,  by  four  or  six  days ;  hence  the  justice  of 
the  late  Dr.  Duncan's  critical  sneer  at  their  evidence.     In  the 
case  under  consideration,  the  claimant  Jadis,  otherwise  Gardiner^ 
was  born  eleven  months  after  his  reputed  &ther  went  abroad ; 
and  his  mother  had  cohabited  with  Jadis,  the  future  husband, 
soon  after  Lord  Gardiner  had  been  absent.     On  his  lordship's 
immediate  return,  he  obtained  a  divorce  against  her,  on  dis- 
covering the  adultery,  and  married  again ;  and  the  ofiispring  of 
the  second  marriage,  on  claiming  his  father's  title,  was  opposed 
by  Jadis,  the  son  t)f  Lady  Gardiner,  who,  at  the  adult  age, 
took  the  name  of  his  reputed  father.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  contrary  to  the  medical  evidence  of  the  majority 
of  the  obstetricians,  the  House  of  Lords  decided  against  him. 
The  evidence  in  fiivour  of  the  legitimacy  of  Jadis  was  founded 
on  too  few  cases,  personally  observed,  to  warrant  a  perfect 
confidence  in  it,  or  to  settle  the  question  of  protracted  preg- 
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nancy.  Dr.  Duncan,  who  ably  criticised  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  justly  concluded,  by  stating,  that  diere  was  not  a 
single  new  &ct  advanced  by  the  medical  men,  in  elucidation 
of  the  subject  at  issue ;  and  he  ^^  wonders  at  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  witnesses,  who  appeared  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  legal  evidence ;  and  neither  dieir  evidence 
nor  that  of  the  other  side,  was  sufficiently  accurate,  in  not 
being  deduced  from  physiological  science;  which,  however, 
in  tixe  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  on  the  question, 
could  not  perhi^  be  more  accurate.  On  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  was  in  favour  of  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tracted pregnancy;  but  the  mother  having  cohabited  with 
another,  proved  her  incontinence ;  which  &ct  influenced  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  legitimacy.  After  all,  the  sub- 
ject remains  as  obscure  as  before,  and  will  require  much  more 
scientific  medical  evidence  to  decide  it  one  way  or  the  other." 
Dr.  Dewees  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  husband  was 
absent  on  account  of  embarrassment  of  his  affairs.  He  re- 
turned one  night  clandestinely,  had  intercourse  vrith  his  wife, 
whose  menstrual  period  was  expected  within  a  week  and  oc- 
curred, yet  she  was  delivered  in  nine  mouths  and  thirteen 
days  from  the  coition.  The  question  of  protracted  gestation, 
and  more  especially  the  Gardiner  Peerage  case,  was  since 
discussed  at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  in  Dec  1829, 
when  Dr.  Granville  adduced  the  following  authors  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  :«r Among  the  ancients, 
Hostius  (Horstius),  Sylvius,  Harvey,  Mauriceau,  Levret, 
Lieutaud,  Heister,  DeUgnac,  La  Cloture,  Benedictus,  Petit, 
Smellie,  and  W.  Hunter.  Among  the  modems,  are  Osiander, 
Fodere,  Schoreider,  Lentosseit,  Spregnel,  Adelon,  Bardt, 
Capuron,  Orfila,  Bums,  Desormeaux,  Dewees,  Hamilton  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Merriman.  I  have  already  mentioned  many 
others.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  Mr.  Chinnock  related  a 
case  of  a  lady  who  menstruated  October  i4th,  and  had  inter- 
course vrith  her  husband  on  the  29th.  She  was  delivered  on 
the  20th  of  February,  a  space  of  298  days  after  the  connec- 
tion, but  labour  commenced  tiiree  days  previously.  I  also 
mentioned  the  case  already  narrated ;  and  Dr.  Ley  and  Mr. 
North  took  the  same  side  of  the  question.     The  whole  of  the 
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society  were  of  the  same  opinioDi  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
(Land*  Med.  aand  Surg.  Joum.  1830)  v.  4.  Med.  Gaz.  1830, 
vol.  V.)  There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  weight  of 
medical  authority,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  in  favour 
of  protracted  pregnancy ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  science 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  exact  limit  The  law  of  this 
country  assigns  no  limit  to  utero-gestation ;  the  law  of 
France  limits  it  to  three  hundred  days,  or  ten  months, 
and  allows  legitimacy  to  be  contested  after  this  period. 
(Velpeiau.) 


CHAPTER  III. 


ABORTION. 


Abortion  is  justly  consideTed  a  heinous  crime — as  it  is  tbe 
murder  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb^  or  in  other  words,  of  a  human 
being.  The  law  looks  upon  it  in  this  light,  after  quickening 
has  taken  place,  when  it  is  supposed  the  foetus  is  alive.  This 
is  an  error,  as  the  foetus  is  alive  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion, as  will  appear  by  the  £Eu;ts  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31.  that  using  any  poison, 
noxious  thing,  or  instrument,  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of 
any  woman  quick  with  child,  or  counselling  or  aiding  therein, 
is  felony,  punishable  witli  death ;  and  the  same  offence  as  to  a 
woman  not  quick  with  child,  or  proved  to  be  such  is  felony, 
punishable  by  transportation  for  not  exceeding  fourteen,  and 
not  less  than  seven  years;  or  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  public  whipping, 
once,  twice,  or  thrice,  may  be  superadded. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  young  medical  practitioner  to  be 
aware  of  this  law,  as  large  bribes  are  frequently  offered  to 
apprentices  and  assistants  to  give  some  medicine  to  induce 
abortion,  which  would  subject  such  person  to'  the  penalties 
above  mentioned.  If  there  had  been  no  such  law  enacted, 
every  man  of  proper  moral  feeling  would  shudder  at  the  horrid 
proposal  of  his  committing  nmrder,  or  rather  a  double  murder, 
for  it  will  appear,  by  subsequent  facts,  that  the  woman  and 
foetus  are  generally  destroyed  in  such  cases. 

In  judicial  investigations  relative  to  abortion,  medical 
jurists  are  required  to  decide  the  following  questions : — 1.  Has 
there  been  abortion  produced  ?  2.  Is  abortion  natural  or  pro*- 
voked?    3.  Has  the  foetus  quickened  ? 

Signs  of  aJbortUm. — To  determine  whether  abortion  has 
taken  place,  we  must  always  examine  the  product  of  abortion, 
and  also  the  woman  who  is  said  to  have  aborted.     If  we  do  not 
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see  the  substance  expelled,  we   cannot  give  a  satisfactory, 
much  less  a  decisive  opinion. 

Examination  of  the  embryo  or  foetus. — During  the  first  two 
months  of  utero-gestation,  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  and 
take  care  not  to  confound  the  foetus  with  a  mole  or  false  con- 
ception, or  with  a  sanguineous  concretion  or  felse  mole.  At 
this  period,  the  embryo  is  enveloped  in  a  capsule  formed  by 
two  membranes  (the  chorion  and  the  amnois),  united  to  a 
spongy  mass  (the  placenta),  more  voluminous  than  itself. 
The  first  6i  these  membranes  is  torn,  and  allows  the  second  to 
escape  in  tiie  form  of  a  membraneous  sac,  to  which  is  attached 
a.  dot  of  blood.  On  opening  this  sac,  a  quantity  of  fluid 
escapes,  and  the  embryo  will  be  found  in  an  organized  con- 
dition. It  is  a  gross  mistake  in  many  works  on  obstetricy,  in 
which  it  is  stated,  that  the  foetus  cannot  be  recognized  at  this 
period.  I  have  preparations  which  show  it  perfectly  formed 
at  two  months.  There  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  embryo 
at  the  twenty-first  day,  in  an  ^organized  form,  in  the  excel- 
lent plates  oif  Meygrier  and  Velpeau^  &c.  We  seldom  see 
the  substance  expelled  in  early  abortions,  as  it  is  generally 
destroyed  by  the  female  attendants;  and  every  obstetrician 
must  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance,  and  must 
have  seen  cases  of  supposed  abortion,  in  which  the  expelled 
substance  was  a  clot  of  blood.  Hence  the  necessity  of  wash- 
ing such  substance^  when  any  doubt  exists,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  substance  be  blood,  a  mole,  or  a  real  con- 
ception. We  should  also  remember  the  frequency  of  cata- 
menial  obstruction  for  two  or  three  months,  and  how  often 
women  suppose  themselves  pregnant  when  they  are  not  so. 
In  such  cases,  the  want  of  coagulation  in  the  menstrual  fluids 
proves  it  not  to  be  blood.  In  the  cases  before  us  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know  the  appearances  of  the  foetus  at  the  , 
different  periods  of  gestation.  The  embryo  is  visible  at  the 
fifteenth  day  (Meckel),  and  the  ovum  is  six  or  eight  lines  in 
diameter.  It  is  piriform,  elongated,  curved,  round,  enlarged 
at  one  extremity,  which  is  the  head,  and  atU^ched  to  the  mem- 
brane at  the  other  extremity,  having  a  white  cord,  which  is  the 
spinal  marrow.  ("Velpeau.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  the  extremities  begin  to  appear  in  the  form  of  round 
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tubercles,  and  the  umbilical  cord  is  seen  attached  to  the  intes- 
tine ;  the  liver  is  large  and  fills  the  abdomen.  In  the  course 
of  the  second  month,  the  head  is  eqaal  in  size  to  nearly  half 
the  body;  the  eyes  are  seen  as  two  black  spots;  the  nose, 
nostrils,  and  the  ears  are  apparent;  the  arms  and  legs  begin 
to  appear;  the  toes  and  fingers  are  distinctly  observable; 
there  are  many  points  of  ossification  in  the  frontal  and  max- 
illary bones,  the  clavicles,  ribs,  and  os  ilium.  The  rest  of 
the  osseous  system  is  in  a  state  of  cartilage.  The  penis  and 
clitoris  project,  but  the  sex  may  be  determined.  The  em- 
bryo is  little  less  than  two  inches  long^  and  weighs  nearly  an 
ounce.  At  three  months,  the  foetus  is  about  four  inches  long, 
and  weighs  nearly  three  ounces*  It  i&  impossible  to  mistake 
it  at  this  period,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  its 
developement  any  ferther. 

Examination  of  the  Woman. — ^It  h  difficult,  and  often  im- 
possible to  conclude,  in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy, 
that  abortion  has  or  has  not  occurred.  The  embryo  and  its 
appendages  are  but  slightly  attached  to  the  womb  at  thid 
period,  and  its  existence  cannot  be  invariably  determined^ 
even  by  auscultation.  Again,  if  an  embryo  is  expelled  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  second  month  of  pregnancy,  the  vessels  of 
the  uterus  connected  with  it  and  the  placenta  are  so  small, 
that  they  will  readily  contract,  and  not  allow  of  any  hsemor* 
rhage.  It  has  happened  that  abortion  has  occurred  at  this 
period,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
it  by  physical  evidence.  It  is  considered^  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  after  abortions,  before  the  eighth 
week  of  pregnancy,  does  not  afford  positive  evidence.*  The 
ablution  of  tiie  genital  fissure,  or  the  injection  of  water  into 
the  vagina,  would  remove  all  traces  of  blood.  After  the  third 
month,  the  external  orifice  of  the  genital  fissure,  and  the  os 
uteri,  will  be  more  or  less  dilated;  there  will  be  sanguineous 
or  lochial  discharge  for  one  or  several  days,  and  the  physical 
signs  are  conclusive.     If  abortion  occurs  from  this  period  to 

*  Marc.  Diet,  de  Med.  Montgomery,  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Art.  Pregnancy- 
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the  seventh  month,  the  physical  signs  are  conclusive,  if  de- 
tected during  the  first  five  days  after  disease. 

The  law  of  this  empire  is  extremely  defective  on  abortion, 
for  it  abounds  with  the  greatest  absurdities.  Its  intention  is- 
humane  and  excellent,  but  it  is  based  upon  erroneous  phy- 
siological principles*  It  enacts,  for  instance,  that  the  foetus  is 
not  animated  until  after  quickening,  that  is$  until  half  the 
period  of  utero-gestation  has  elapsed,  though  the  foetus  is 
alive  from  the  very  moment  of  concepticm.  I  have  described 
its  developement  before  the  period  of  quickening,  which  I 
need  scarcely  observe,  could  not  happen  if  it  were  inanimate* 

Again,  a  jury  of  matrons  is  to  decide  whether  a  woman  is 
pr^^ant  or  has  quickened,  questions  which  the  whole  £Eiculty 
of  physic,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  could  not  determine  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  It  would  be  as  wise  to 
appoint  a  jury  of  in&nts  to  determine  these  questions.  The 
law  also  enacts  it  felony  to  procure  abortion  before  quicken- 
ing, and  subjects  the  person  who  does  so,  by  any  means,  or 
even  advises  it,  to  transportation  for  seven  or  fourteen  years ; 
and  to  death,  if  after  quickening.  Every  man  must  applaud 
this  philanthropic  legislation;  but  it  sometimes  places  the 
medical  practitioner  in  a  most  dangerous  position.  Thus  in 
thousands  of  acute  diseases,  in  which  life  is  in  the  greatest 
danger,  treatment  must  be  employed  which  may  produce 
abortion;  and  is  the  practitioner  to  allow  his  patient  to  die 
without  the  benefit  which  his  art  affords  ?  In  some  cases  of 
uterine  hsemorrhage,  the  life  of  the  female  can  only  be  saved 
by  extraction  of  the  infant  But  this  is  producing  abortion 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Again,  if  the  woman  is  so  deformed 
that  a  full-grown  infant  cannot  be  bom  at  the  full  time,  that 
is,  at  the  termination  of  the  ordinary  period  of  utero-gestation, 
without  a  most  dangerous  operation,  is  the  medical  prac- 
titioner to  allow  tiie  female  to  be  placed  in  this  predicament, 
when  he  can  save  her  life,  and  that  of  her  in&nt,  by  inducing 
premature  delivery  ?  If  the  infant  arrives  at  the  full  term  of 
utero-gestation,  it  must  be  destroyed  by  nature  or  by  art ; 
and  by  the  latter  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  As  the  sta- 
tutes now  stand  this  is  felony ;  but  a  modern  legal  writer 
observes,  "  it  may  be  presumed  the  operator,  in  such  cases. 
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only  commits  jtistifiable  homicide,  and  not  the  crime  of 
abortion."  (Cabinet  Lawyer.)  Surely  the  medical  prac- 
titioner can  be  influenced  by  no  improper  motive^  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  the  lives  of  the  parent  and  offspring.  But 
to  resume  the  medical  part  of  the  subject  We  should  ex- 
amine the  woman  to  ascertain  whether  abortion  has  really 
happened.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  this  point  during 
the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy,  as  the  foetus  is  too  small  to 
leave  any  trace  of  its  passage.  When  it  occurs  from  this 
period  to  the  last  months  of  gestation,  the  usual  signs  of 
delivery  will  be  present,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 
The  expulsion  of  moles,  hydatids,  or  other  morbid  growths, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  should  be  carefully  examined. 
The  phenomena  presented  by  the  abdomen  and  external  ge- 
nitals, can  only  be  valuable  in  proof  of  abortion,  when  con- 
joined with  the  following  circumstances : — 1.  When  there  is 
a  certainty  of  pregnancy,  and  a  comparison  made  between  the 
developement  of  the  foetus  and  the  period  of  gestation.  2. 
When  the  pregnancy  is  so  £Eir  advanced  that  the  changes  in 
the  OS  and  cervix  uteri  are  appreciable.  3.  When  examina- 
tion is  made,  immediately  after  the  abortion  has  taken  place. 

The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  immense  number  of 
accidental  causes  which  produce  abortion ;  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  extremely  cautious  in  making  a  judiciary  report  in  such 
cases.  Many  of  these  causes  are  peculiar  to  the  woman,  as 
excessive  sensibility,  and  too  great  contractility  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  rigidity  of  the  fibres  of  the  body  of  the  organ, 
or  laxity  or  flaccidity  of  its  neck ;  habitual  delicacy  of  health, 
menorrhagic  disposition,  or  debility  of  constitution ;  all  acute, 
and  a  great  number  of  chronic  diseases,  fevers,  continued  and 
intermittent,  inflammations  of  the  various  organs,  peritonitis, 
gastritis,,  enteritis,  cystitis,  hysteritis,  rheumatism,  pleuritis, 
variola,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  haemorrhoids,  convulsions,  per- 
tussis, chronic  catarrh,  colic,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
constipation,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  scirrhus,*  cancer,  retro- 
version, polypi, f  dropsy,  and  various  diseases,  of  the  uterus; 
hydramnios,  hysteria,  moles  with  the  foetus,  j:  &c.     The  diag- 

*  BonetttS.  f  Levret  }  Morgagni. 
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nosis  of  these  diseases  is  easily  established.  When  abortion 
depends  on  rigidity  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  it  recurs  at 
later  periods  in  successive  pregnancies,  as  the  uterus  gradually 
expands ;  but  when  abortion  is  caused  by  laxity  of  the  neck 
of  the  organ,  the  laxity  increases  in  each  pregnancy,  and  the 
abortion  happens  earlier.  Among  the  ordinary  or  accidental 
causes,  may  be  enumerated  violent  mental  emotions,  the 
impression  of  strong  odours,  the  fright  caused  by  thunder, 
noise  of  artillery,  sight  of  extraordinary  and  frightful  objects, 
errors  in  diet,  stimulating  food  and  drink,  abuse  of  i^irituous 
liquors,  too  much  exercise,  as  walking,  riding,  dancing,  run- 
ning, the  agitation  of  carriages  or  other  vehidles,  accidental 
falls,  or  blows  on  the  abdomen,  wounds,  tight  dotMng,  im- 
moderate laughter,  excessive  venery,  surgical  operations  of 
any  land,  even  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  &e.  Sometimes 
abortion  depends  on  tiie  death  of  the  foetus,  from  debility,  ill 
cured  syphilis,  monstrous  conformation,  diseases  of  the  pla- 
centa, scirrhus,  calculus,  hydatids,  its  implantation  over  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  &c.  Again,  we  know  that  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  wiU  produce  abortion,  as  an 
epidemic  (Hippocrates,  Fodere.)  All  powerful  medicines, 
as  emetics,  puirgatives,  mercury,  &c.,  may  cause  the  prema- 
ture expulsion  of  tiie  foetus.  Venesection  has  been  employed 
to  produce  abortion,  but  it  seldoim  or  never  succeeds.  A 
woman  has  been  bled  forty,  and  another  ninety  times,  and  yet 
arrived  at  the  full  period.  (Mauriceau.)  This  remedy  is 
successfully  employed  to  prevent  miscarriage,  and  has  been 
repeated  seventeen  times  in  a  ease  with  success.  Emetics 
and  purgatives  often  fail  to^  produee  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  latter  ofiben  destroy  the  female  by  inducing  abd<Naiinal 
inflammations.  Eknmenag(^«es  also  fail  in'Bdost  oases.  Va- 
rious herbs  are  employed  by  the  vulgar,  mentiia  pulegium, 
sabina>  secale  cornutum,.  artemisia  rubra,  &c.,  and  unfor- 
tunately with  effect  But  we  must  oondudo:  that  tiiere  is  no 
medicine  or  abortive  means,  which  always  produces  abdrtion, 
and  notiiing  but  abortion;  tiiere  is  none  which  does  not 
endanger  the  Uves  of.  tiie  mother  and  infant.  Initation  of  the 
cervix  uteri  by  mechanical  means,  and  piercing  the  mem- 
branes, justify  the  truth  of  the  remark,  "  &^p6,  suos  utero 
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gtuB  neceU,  ipsa  perit."  *^  Every  woman  who  attempts  to 
promote  abortion,  does  it  at  the  hazard  of  her  life/'  (Bart- 
ley.)  There  is  no  drug  which  will  produce  miscarriage  in 
women  who  are  not  predisposed  to  it,  without  acting  violently 
on  their  system,  and  probably  endangering  their  lives." 
(Male.)  This,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  perfectly  true, 
but  like  such  rules  is  liable  to  exception.  ^^  It  has  frequently 
occurred,"  says  Dr.  G.  Smith  ^<  that  the  unhappy  mother  has 
herself  been  the  sacrifice,  while  the  object  intended  h^  not 
been  accomplished." 

When  called  on  in  courts  of  justice,  to  report  on  an 
abortion,  supposed  to  be  provoked  or  criminal,  we  should 
duly  consider  the  causes  already  enumerated,  the  circum-* 
stances  which  preceded  it,  whether  the  female  has  denied  her 
pregnancy,  procured  abortives,  used  drastic  medicines,  applied 
to  various  practitioners  without  acknowledging  her  real  con- 
dition, and  a  variety  of  other  inquiries,  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  every  weU-informed  practitioner,  before  we  can 
decide  that  she  premeditated  the  crime.  If  the  woman  had 
died,  we  should  examine  the  uterus  to  discover  wounds,  and 
also  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  it  often  happens  death  is  pro- 
duced by  enteritis  or  peritonitis,  though  the  uterus  may  have 
been  punctured  a  few  hours  before  death.  This  was  the  fact 
in  a  case  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  during  the  year  1830 ;  the 
medical  witness  for  the  prosecution  ascribed  the  cause  of 
death  to  a  puncture,  which  was  not  inflamed;  but  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prisoner  to  enteritis.  The  former  was  an  excel- 
lent pathologist,  for  he  boiled  the  uterus  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  at  issue !  When  the  foetus  is  found,  which  is  rarely 
the  case,  we  must  ascertain  its  age  by  the  peculiarities  de- 
scribed in  treatises  on  obstetricy,  with  a  view  to  conclude, 
whether  it  has  arrived  at  the  period  of  quickening  or  not 
It  should  likewise  be  examined  in  the  manner  recommended 
in  the  article  headed  Prolicide,  Foeticide,  and  In&nticide. 

According  to  the  law  of  this  country,  the  exhibition  of  any 
medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  abortion,  renders  the 
accused  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  felony;  and,  therefore, 
those  young  men  who  vend  medicines,  ought  never  to  commit 
themselves  by    selling  the    most    harmless    remedy,    even 
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bread  pillS)  to  applicants,  in  the  case  under  notice.  Should  a 
woman  acknowledge  that  a  certain  apothecary  sold  her  medi- 
cine for  the  purpose,  he  could  have  no  witness  to  disprove  her 
allegations,  and,  consequently,  must  incur  the  greatest  danger 
to  his  liberty  or  life.  Some  young  students  and  practitioners 
forget  that  the  crime  of  abortion  is  the  destruction  of  a 
human  being ;  and  hence  they  incautiously  supply  medicines 
— in  general  harmless  ones — without  the  slightest  recollection 
of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  place  themselves.  I 
trust  that  this  caution  may  be  useful  to  my  junior  readers. 

Medical  jurists  designate  criminal  abortion — ^foeticide ;  that 
is,  destruction  of  the  foetus  in  utero;  and  apply  the  term 
infenticide  to  the  destruction  of  the  new-bom  in£EUit.  Both 
terms  are  included  in  the  word  prolicide.  But  before  I  consider 
this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  par- 
turition, and  the  signs  of  recent  delivery. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


OF    DELIVERY. 


The  medico4egal  questions  relative  to  delivery  are :  L  Do 
signs  exist  by  which  we  can  determine  that  a  woman  has  been 
recently  delivered  ?  2.  At  what  period  afterwards  can  we 
find  traces  of  delivery  ?  3.  Can  a  woman  be  delivered  uncon- 
sciously ?  4.  When  the  mother  and  in&nt  are  found  dead^ 
which  was  the  survivor  ? 

Siffns  (^  recent  delivery.  —  The  signs  of  recent  delivery  in 
the  three  last  months  of  pregnancy,  are  observable  by  the 
sexual  oi^ans,  uterus^  abdomen,  the  lochial  discharge,  state  of 
the  breasts,  and  secretion  of  milk.  In  the  first  days  after 
delivery,  the  labia  msgora  et  minora  are  dilated,  red,  tumefied, 
and  sometimes  inflamed ;  the  vulva  is  open ;  the  fourchette  is 
partially  or  completely  torn ;  the  orifice  of  the  womb  is  so 
dilated,  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  fingers  into 
the  cavity  of  the  organ ;  the  posterior  lip  is  elongated  and 
tiiickened ;  and  both  lips  are  much  thicker  than  during  preg- 
nancy. The  womb  itself  is  more  voluminous,  can  be  felt 
above  the  pubis,  or  may  be  felt  enlarged  by  pladng  one  hand 
on  tiie  hypogastrium,  and  a  finger  in  the  vagina*  The  size 
and  flaccidity  of  the  abdomen,  its  wrinkled  condition,  the 
lochia  and  milk,  are  signs  of  recent  delivery ;  but  idl  may  be 
pesent  afiter  the  expulsion  of  a  m<de  or  other  morbid  growth 
in  the  uterus.  The  lochial  discharge  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  when  present  is  a  good  sign ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  sup- 
pressed from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  is  entirely  absent  in 
some  natural  eases.  Any  one  of  these  signs  is  not  conclusive, 
and  does  not  prove  recent  delivery ;  but,  taken  collectively, 
and,  above  all,  if  we  can  learn  tiie  history  of  the  pregnancy 
or  anterior  condition  of  the  woman,  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion.  We  can  only  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  during 
the  first  six  or  eight  days,  for  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  tiie  reality  of  delivery.     Dr.  Mont- 
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gomery  describes  cases,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  signs  of 
delivery  had  disappeared  so  early  as  the  fifth  day.  (Cyclopaedia 
of  Practical  Medicine.     Art.  Pregnancy.) 

It  is  now  decided,  that  a  woman  may  be  delivered  without 
her  knowledge,  if  completely  intoxicated ;  if  stupified  by 
narcotics,  a  case  which  I  have  recently  witnessed ;  if  attacked 
with  apoplexy,  syncope,  delirium,  idiocy,  insanity,  or  during 
sleep.  Dr.  Montgomery  describes  a  case  of  a  lady  who  was 
delivered  during  sleep,  and  whose  child,  while  sleeping  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  awoke  by  the  crying  of  the  new-bom 
infiemt,  and  then  roused  the  mother.  I  have  attended  two 
women  who  were  delivered  during  sleep  ;  fmd  who  were 
roused  by  the  screams  of  their  new-born  in&nts ;  and  this  fiftct 
ought  never  be  forgotten  when  we  are  called  on  to  decide 
questions  of  in&nticide. 

Another  question  of  great  interest,  is  to  determine  the  survi- 
vorship of  the  mother  or  infant,  when  both  are  lost  in  parturi- 
tion, for  in  sotne  cases,  if  the  infant  survives  the  mother,  the 
ihther  inherits  the  property  he  had  by  his  wife,  and  if  the 
mother,  the  property  passes  to  her  own  family.  This  is  the 
law  of  tenant  by  curtesy.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  this 
question  unless  some  person  has  been  present  at  the  delivery. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  1806,  that  the 
motion  of  the  lips  of  the  infant  proved  its  vitality.  (Smith.) 
It  is  now  universally  known  to  judiciary  physiologists,  that  a 
stiU-born  infant  may  be  resuscitated  an  hour  after  birth ;  and 
on^  cdse  is  recorded,  in  which  the  infbnt  was  pronounced  dead, 
a^d  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  and,  at  the  prac- 
titioner's next  visit,  which  was  at  the  end  of  twonty-four  houri^, 
it  was  found  alive.  An"  infant  was  extracted  by  gastro- 
hysterotomy,  by  Dr.  Blundell  and  Mr.  Green,  twelve  minutes 
aftef  the  death  of  its  niother,  and^  it  waa^  resuscitated.  A 
similar  operation  was  enforced  by  th0  law  of  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  when  women  died  undelivered. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to  1^6  substitution  of  a 
dead  in&nt  for  a  living,  as  such  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Women  have  shown  dead  children  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
their  husbands,  who  accused  thert  of  sterility.  Male's  Foren- 
sic Med.  p.  211.     Capuron,  p.  110.     Beck,  p.  90.     In  such 
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casefl^  Ae  imposition  was  detected  by  the  state  of  the  sexual 
(organs.*  A  woman  has  sabstituted  a  living  for  a  dead  child. 
The  law  only  requires,  that  the  medical  witness  shall  prove 
whedier  the  signs  of  conception  were  present  or  not.  An 
in&nt  must  be  found,  in  order  to  bring  the  charge  of  infanti- 
cide. A  woman  may  be  delivered  unconsciously,  if  labouring 
under  coma,  or  the  effects  of  narcoties.  I  have  observed  a 
case  of  the  latter  description,  (See  Fod<er^,  voL  2.  p.  10) ;  and  a 
woman,  who  died  before  delivery,  was  placed  on  the  bier  for 
interment,  when  die  child  was  born,  cp*  cU.  1 1.  These  are 
exceptions  to  llie  general  rule,  namely,  that  healthy  women 
must  be  conscious  of  labour.  Dunlop  records  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  a  lady  haWng  a  child,  though  she  and  her  husband 
did  not  think  she  was  pregnant.  Edition  of  Beck,  p.  107. 
Again,  ^  woman  without  assistance,  may  bear  her  iniant  so 
suddenly,  on  the  floor,  in  the  street,  or  water  closet,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  prevent  its  death. 

Circumstantial  evidence  on  the  incidents  of  time  and 
place,  of  situation  and  character,  most  generally  guides  Hie 
deoifiion. 

With  r^ard  to  the  death  of  the  infant  before  or  after  deli- 
very, if;  is  a  question  that  may  be  agitated  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases;  as  when  the  succession  to  inheritance  is  mooted,  or 
when  a  pregnant  woman  has  been  maltreated,  and  her  infiant 
b  supposed  to  have  died  in  consequence. 

The  life  of  the  in&nt  is  inferred  from  the  good  health  of 
the  mo&er,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
motion  of  the  foetus.     But  healthy  women  may  bring  forth 

^  A  singular  case  of  feigned  delireiy  is  recorded  by  Professor  Capunm 
in  his  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  A  young  woman  who  was  seduced 
by  her  lover,  and  then  slighted,  endeavoured  to  get  into  his  good  graces  by 
alleging  that  she  was  pregnant.  He  was,  however,  implaeable.  She  car- 
ried on  the  d<Meptlon  to  the  due  of  delivery.  She  then  confined  herself  to 
bed,  and  stained  her  lin^  and  bed  with  bullock's  bl<kKL  She  stated,  that 
she  had  sent  the  infieint  to  a  nurse.  Her  seduceir  still  deserted  her ;  but  in 
two  years  afterwards,  demanded  his  child.  The  woman  now  confessed  the 
trick  that  she  had  practised,  but  the  civil  authorities  disbelieved  her,  had  her 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  killed  the  infant,  and  had  her  examined  by 
tliree  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  M.  Capunm  was  one.  They  decided 
that  she  hod  never  home  a  diild,  and  she  was  set  at  liberty. 

T  2 
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dead  infants ;  delicate  ones  have  produced  healthy  children, 
and  the  increase  of  the  abdomen  may  depend  on  moles,  hyda- 
tids, dropsy,  &c.  while  the  motion  supposed  to  be  quickening, 
has  been  caused  by  flatulence.  A  woman  may  suppose  she 
feels  the  motion  of  the  in^t,  during  delivery,  yet  a  putrid 
infant  may  be  produced.  Various  causes  may  act  on  the 
mother,  and  destroy  the  infant,  as  unhealthiness  of  habitation, 
mode  of  dress,  want  of  food,  or  improper  use  of  it,  violent 
e^rcise,  too  great  labour,  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  rene- 
real  excesses,  intemperance,  haemorrhage,  convulsions,  syphilis, 
small-pox,  faUs,  wounds  and  accidents,  inordinate  evacuations; 
in  fsLcty  all  the  causes  of  abortion,  which  were  already  enume- 
rated. Pressure  in  di£5cult  labours,  may  destroy  the  in^EUit ; 
improper  use  of  instruments,  fainting,  and  diseases  of  the 
placenta,  will  produce  the  same  effect  But  the  infant  may 
be  born  alive  in  despite  of  most  of  these  causes. 

The  following  signs  occurring  during  pregnancy  are  indica- 
tive of  the  death  of  the  infant — ^want  of  motion  in  the  foetus ; 
the  womb  feels  as  if  it  contained  a  dead  weight,  which  rolls 
according  to  the  position  of  the  woman  ;  the  navel  is  less  pro- 
minent, the  milk  disappears;  the  breasts  are  brown,  flaccid, 
the  mother  experiences  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  coldness, 
accompanied  with  head-ache  and  nausea.  If  it  is  actually 
dead,  and  long  retained  in  the  womb,  putreiaction  sets  in,  the 
membranes  become  black,  and  foetid  discharges  take  place ; 
there  are  maceration  of  the  body,  presence  of  the  meconium, 
spots  on  the  skin,  violet  or  brownish  blue  colour  of  the  lungs, 
the  mass  sinking  partially  or  entirely  in  water,  weighing 
about  the  seventiedi  part  of  the  body,  and  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  often  filled  with  a  glary  sanguinolent  fluid. 

Many  of  these  symptoms  are  equivocaL  The  foetid  dis- 
charges, and  state  of  the  skin  and  bones,  cannot  be  depended 
on.  If  the  medical  examiner  be  called  immediately  after 
birth,  he  can  distinguish  these  symptoms;  but  he  is  seldom 
called  so  early,  and,  in  general,  riot  for  some  days  afterwards. 
The  skin  will  exhibit  marks  of  putrefaction,  and  will  be 
of  a  purplish  brown  or  red  colour.  The  umbilical  cord 
is  livid,  soft,,  and  easily  torn.  The  cranium  and  thorax 
are  flattened,   the   sutures  of   the  head  are   disunited,   the 
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brain  is  almost  fluid,  and  affords  a  foetid  odour.  If  the  death 
takes  place  after  birth,  there  will  be  the  characters  of  viabi- 
lity and  complete  developement,  signs  of  external  violence, 
fractures,  bruises,  perhaps  omission  of  the  ligature  on  the  cord, 
developement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels;  the  arterial  and  venous 
canals  are  straitened  or  obstructed :  lungs  spongy,  rose 
colour,  swimiQing  in  water,  even  after  compression  of  them ; 
but  this  happens,  if  filled  with  gas,  by  putre&ction ;  but  if 
the  gas  escape  by  compression,  the  lungs  will  sink : — ^they 
weigh  about  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  the  body.  The  lungs  of 
an  infant  already  dead,  if  inflated  by  the  trachea,  will  preserve 
the  air,  as  if  respiration  took  place ;  but  they  will  not  weigh 
more  than  compact  lungs.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day 
after  birth,  the  cord  desiccates  and  falls  off,  there  is  a  slight 
desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin, 
disappearance  of  thrombus,  ecchymosis,  or  inflammation,  and 
<edema  of  different  parts ;  and  on  pressing  the  breasts  of  either 
sex,  a  serous  fluid  appears.  From  the  eighth  to  the  thirtieth 
day  after  birth,  the  navel  will  be  healed,  the  foramen  ovale, 
arterial,  venous  ducts,  and  umbilical  vessels  will  be  obliterated 
by  adhesion,  the  sutures  will  be  more  solidified,  and  the  fonta- 
nels diminished. 

It  is  important  to  determine  when  the  peculiarities  of  the 
foetal  circulation  cease.  As  the  account  of  Mr.  Billard  is  the 
latest  and  best  I  have  seen,  I  shall  quote  it 

This  able  pathologist  observed,  in  nineteen  infsmts  of  a  day 
old,  there  were  fourteen  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  was  com- 
pletely open,  in  two  it  had  commenced  to  obliterate,  and  in 
two  others  it  was  perfectly  closed.  In  thirteen  of  these 
infants,  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  open,  and  filled  with  blood; 
its  obliteration  commenced  in  four,  and  was  completed  in  one. 
In  the  last,  the  foramen  ovale  was  also  closed.  The  umbilical 
arteries  were  pervious  at  the  iliacs,  but  their  calibre  was  evi- 
dently diminished.  In  all  the  in&nts,  the  umbilical  vein  and 
ductus  venosus  were  open  and  free,  and  usually  gorged  with 
blood.  It  may  be  concluded  from  these  observations,  that  in 
most  cases  the  foramen  ovale,  and  ductus  arteriosus,  are  per- 
vious on  the  first  day  after  birth;  but  that  these  apertures 
may  be  obliterated,  even  at  this  period  of  life. 
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In  twenty-ti^o  infants  of  two  days  old,  the  foramen  ovale 
was  pervious  in  fifteen ;  but  completely  dosed  in  four  cases. 
The  ductus  arteriosus  was  open  in  thirteen ;  it  had  com- 
menced to  dose  in  six ;  and  was  entirely  obliterated  in  three. 
The  umbilical  arteries  in  all,  were  more  or  less  obliterated  in 
their  whole  extent,  but  the  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  venosii% 
although  empty  and  collapsed,  admitted  the  introduction  of  -a 
moderate^ized  probe.  These  facts  prove,  that  the  foiamen 
ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  are  generally  unoblitenU;ed  on  the 
second  day  after  birth,  and  that  the  function  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  has  ceased. 

In  twenty-two  infonts  of  three  days  old,  the  foramen  ovale 
was  pervious  in  fourteen,  it  had  begun  to  be  obliterated  in 
five,  and  was  entirely  closed  in  three.  The  ductus  arteriosus 
was  open  in  fifteen,  its  obliteration  commenced  in  five,  and 
it  was  completely  closed  in  two.  These  two  had  also  the 
foramen  ovale  impervious.  The  umbilical  vessels  and  ductus 
venosus  were  obliterated  in  all.  We  may  conclude  from  these 
observations,  if  we  admit  them  to  be  sufficiently  numerous, 
that  in  infants  of  three  days  old,  the  ductus  arteriosus  and 
foramen  ovale  are  not  generally  obliterated. 

In  seventeen  infants  out  of  twenty-seven  of  four  days  old, 
the  foramen  ovale  was  open;  and  in  six  the  aperture  was 
remarkably  large  and  distended  with  blood.  In  eleven  others, 
the  opening  was  barely  free ;  in  eight  the  process  of  oblitera- 
tion had  commenced,  and  in  two  it  was  completed.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  was  open  in  seventeen  of  these  in&nts ;  it 
was  contracted  in  seven,  and  completely  closed  in  three :  the 
umbilical  arteries  in  all  were  nearly  obliterated  at  the  navel, 
but  still  capable  of  being  dilated  at  the  iliacs.  The  umbilical 
vein  and  ductus  venosus  were  empty,  and  considerably  con- 
tracted. 

In  twenty-nine  in&nts  of  five  days  of  age,  thirteen  had  the 
foramen  ovale  open ;  but  it  was  more  or  less  contracted.  It 
M^as  greatly  dilated  in  four  bodies,  and  diminished  in  ten 
others.  It  was  almost  entirely  obliterated  in  ten  individuals, 
and  it  was  so  do^ed  in  six  others  that  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  any  communication  between  the  auricles.  The 
arterial  canal  was  open  in  fifteen  bodies,  and  very  much  so 
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in  two.  The  obliteration  was  considerably  advanced  in  .five 
others,  it  was  nearly  closed  in  seven,  and  completely  so  in 
seven  others.  The  umbilical  vessels  were  perfectly  oblite- 
rated in  all.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  none  of  the 
in&nts  whose  autopsies  are  given  presented  any  sign  of  dis- 
order in  the  functions  of  respiration  or  circulation. 

In  twenty  in&nts  of  eight  days  old,  there  were  but  five  in 
which  the  foramen  ovale  was  open;  it  was  incompletely  closed 
in  four ;  and  its  occlusion  was  perfect  in  eleven.  The  arte- 
rial canal  was  free  in  three  only ;  and  in  one  of  which  it  was 
aneurismal;  and  in  six  it  was  nearly  obUterated,  and  com- 
pletely  so  in  eleven.  The  umbilical  veins  and  arteries  were 
entirely  impervious. 

In  infants  from  the  twelfth  day  to  the  third  week  of  age, 
the  foramen  ovale  may  remain  open  without  any  disorder  of 
respiration  or  circulation.  It  appears  from  the  preceding 
&cts,  that  the  foetal  apertures  are  closed  at  dijBferent  periods  of 
life ;  and  that  the  foramen  ovale  and  arterial  duct  are  gener- 
ally obliterated  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day.  We  may 
also  conclude  that  the  foetal  vessels  are  obliterated  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — ^first,  the  umbilical  arteries;  next,  the  veins  of 
that  name ;  then,  the  arterial  canal ;  and,  lastly,  the  foramen 
ovale.     (Traite  des  Maladies  des  Enfans,  1833.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROLICIDE,   FOETICIDE,    INFANTICIDE. 

Medical  jurists  have,  employed  the  word  prolicide^  to  de- 
signate the  destruction  of  the  ojBTspring,  and  divided  the  sub- 
ject inXjofasticidey  or  the  destruction  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and 
infanticide^  or  the  destruction  of  the  new-born  infant  I  have 
already  stated  the  law  on  this  subject,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  murder  of  an  infant  not 
viable,  that  cannot  live,  and  one  that  is  viable.  A  woman 
who  destroys  her  in&nt  not  positively  certain  to  live,  for 
example,  soon  after  conception,  is  said  by  some  to  be  less 
criminal  than  one  who  destroys  it  at  a  later  period,  which,  if 
left  undisturbed,  may  become  fully  developed,  and  arrive  at 
maturity.  The  first  commits  an  act  upon  an  imperfect  being, 
which  has  not  acquired  the  perfection  necessary  to  durable 
existence — she  acts  almost  on  a  dead  body,  non  homo  estj  qui 
nonfidurtis  est;  the  other  acts  upon  a  perfect  being,  which 
nature  destines  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  class  of  her  family 
and  of  society.  If  the  death  of  a  non-viable  infant  is  less  cri- 
minal than  abortion,  the  punishment  of  infismticide  ought  not 
to  be  inflicted,  for  this  is  inflicting  the  greatest  punishment 
for  the  lesser  crime. 

Criminal  abortion  has  been  justly  considered  a  heinous 
crime  in  all  civilized  countries ;  but  the  punishments  awarded 
against  those  who  perpetrated  it,  varied  according  to  the  con- 
clusions drawn  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  embryo  became  a 
living  being.  The  most  extravagant  opinions  were  enter- 
tained on  this  subject.  It  was  universally  believed  by  the 
ancient  cultivators  of  medicine,  that  the  embryo  was  not  en- 
dowed with  life  for  some  time  after  conception.  Then 
arose  the  question,  at  what  age  was  life  infused  into  it?  The 
answer  was  most  unsatisfactory.  Hippocrates  was  of  opinion^ 
that  the  male  embryo  became  animated  in  thirty  days  after 
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conception,  and  the  female  in  forty-two.  Galen  considered 
the  animation  of  the  embryo  took  place  at  the  fortieth  day. 
Others  fixed  different  ages ;  but  all  agreed  that  there  were 
animate  and  inanimate  foetuses.  The  canon  law  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  statute  of  England,  even  at  the  present 
period,  admit  this  imtenable  distinction  (See  9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  31) ;  and,  according  to  the  common  law  of  this  country,  as 
described  by  Blackstone,  ^4ife  does  not  commence  before  the 
in&nt  is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's  womb."  The  law  of 
Scotland  is  still  more  erroneous,  for  it  declares,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  merely  pars  viscerum 
mains  * — a  part  of  tiie  viscera  of  the  mother. 

The  general  opinion  now  entertained  by  those  unacquainted 
with  physiol(^y  is,  tiiat  the  foetus  is  not  alive  until  after 
quickening,  that  is,  until  it  stirs  in  the  mother's  womb ;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  no  crime,  according  to  popular  inference, 
to  cause  abortion  before  quickening.  Our  statute  law  makes 
it  felony,  and  condemns  the  guilty  to  transportation  for  seven 
or  fourteen  years ;  and  to  suffer  death  if  the  foetus  has  quick- 
ened (9  Geo.  IV.  olim  ciL).  The  absurdity  of  animate  and 
inanimate  foetuses  is  easily  proved.  It  is  manifest  to  common 
sense,  that  the  embryo,  previous  to  quickening,  which  gene- 
rally occurs  about  the  fourth  month  and  a  half  after  concep- 
tion, sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes  later,  and  in  some 
cases  does  not  happen  at  all,  must  be  either  dead  or  alive. 
That  it  is  not  dead  is  clear,  as  it  does  not  undergo  decompo- 
sition or  putrefaction,  which  would  be  inevitable,  as  I  have 
already  proved,  if  the  embryo  was  deprived  of  tiie  vital  prin- 
ciple. The  dead  embryo  would  be  a  foreign  body,  and 
the  uterus  would  speedily  expel  it.  Moreover,  when  women 
die,  or  are  suddenly  deprived  of  life  during  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy,  we  find  on  dissection  unimpeachable  evidence 
that  a  vital  process  existed  between  the  foetus  and  the  womb. 
Again,  we  observe  tiie  foetus  from  the  second  to  tiie  fourth 
month,  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;   and,  are  we  to  suppose  tiiat 

*  The  Stoics  held,  that  the  soul  was  not  united  to  the  body  of  the  foetus 
before  the  act  of  respiration ;  and  that  the  latter  was  inanimate  during 
the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. — Plutarch^s  Morals. 
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this  could  be  the  fact  were  it  inanimate  before  dus  age? 
Mauriceau  and  others  declare  that  they  saw  foetuses  of  ten 
weeks  alive,  which  moved  the  arms  and  1^%  and  opened  their 
mouths.  In  &ct,  no  physiologist  can  doubt  this  statement ; 
on  no  other  principle  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  physical 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  foetus  and  the  uterus  from  the 
instant  of  conception  to  the  time  of  quickening.  Dr.  Beck 
has  expressed  the  opinion  of  all  physiol^ists,  <^the  &ctis 
certain,  that  the  foetus  enjoys  life  long  before  the  sensation  of 
quickening  is  felt  by  the  mother  J"  Indeed,  no  other  doctrine 
appears  to  be  consonant  with  reason  or  physiology,  but  that 
which  admits  the  embryo  to  possess  vitality  from  the  very 
moment  of  conception.  '<  If  physiology  and  reason,"  conti- 
nues this  excellent  jurist,  ^^  justify  the  position  just  laid  down, 
we  must  consider  those  laws  which  treat  with  less  severity  the 
crime  of  producing  abortion  at  an  early  period  of  gestation,  as 
immoral  and  unjust  They  tempt  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
same  crime  at  one  time  which  at  another  they  punish  with 
death."*  This  incontrovertible  conclusion  was  previously 
drawn  by  the  revered  Dr.  Percival : — "  To .  extinguish,"  said 
he,  ^Hhe  first  spark  of  life,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature,  both 
against  our  Maker  and  society,  as  to  destroy  an  infant,  a^ild, 
or  a  man ;  these  regular  and  successive  changes  of  existence 
being  the  ordinances  of  God,  subject  alone  to  his  Divine  will, 
and  appointed  by  Sovereign  wisdom  and  goodness  as  the 
exclusive  means  of  preserving  the  race,  and  multiplying  the 
enjoyments  of  mankind."  f 

I  have  made  these  quotations  as  some  late. medicolegal 
writers  have  maintained  the  opposite  conclusion.  Dr.  Gosdon 
Smith,  Dr.  Good,  Dr.  Paris,  and  Dr.  Copeland,  consider  that 
a  foetus,  bom  before  the  completion  of  the  seventh  month,  has  a 
slender  chance  of  surviving;  and  contend,  that  no  woman  ought 
to  be  convicted  of  murder  of  an  in&nt  born  within  that  period. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  doctrine  was  generally  received,  and 
that  foeticide  before  the  seventh  month  was  tolerated  by  the 
laws  of  civilized  countries,  the  result  would  be  a  considerable 
diminution,  and  a  final  extinction  of  the  human  race.     Never- 

*  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  f  PercivaPs  Works,  vol.  ii. 
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tbeless  iheae  authors  admit,  as  tkey  could  not  deny  it,  that 
in&nts  bom  before  the  seventh  month  have  survived,  .and 
arrived  at  maturity.  Perh!q)s  they  had  aeoommedated  the 
foregoing  statement  to  the  casuistical  axiom,  rum  homo  est,  qui 
rum  /uiurtis  est,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  one  to  proUcides. 
In  recordii^  tJiese  remarks,  I  neither  mean  nor  intend  disres- 
pect; but  I.conteml,  diatno  human  being  is  justifierd  in  caus- 
ing abortion  before  the  seventh  month,  because  no  one  can, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  pomtively  declare  that  a  foetus 
before  that  l^e  cumot  arrive  at  maturity,  or  at  the  adult  age. 
I  therefore  completely  agree  with  Percival,  Beck,  and  almost 
the  whole  profession,  that^mbryocideaiid^ftetioideought  to  be 
equally  punished  with  death.  It  is  aekiuiwlei^ed  by  all  obs- 
tetric writers,  that  it  is  .estremely  dsfficnlt  totliriodge  the  ovum 
in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy  .by  criminal  means,  and  also 
that  a  preponderating  majority  of  pregnant  women  bring  forth 
living  inGants,  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  causes  of 
abortion,  and  therefore  the  law  is  just 

Mr.  Billard  gives  the  foUowing  Table  of  Congenital  Diseases 
in  &vour  of  and  against  iniantile  viability,  which  I  consider 
correct,  and  of  great  importance  in  medico-legal  inquiries. 

1 .  Vices  of  conformation,  and  diseases  necessarily  mortal. 

Absence  of  the  skin,  with  want  of  the  parieties  of  the 
splanchnic  cavities  (eventration). 

Obliteration,  division  or.  duplicity  of  the  ossophagus,  ulcers 
and  gelatiniform  ramoHissement  of  this  organ  before  birth. 

Obliteration  of  the  stomach. 

Its  gelatiniform  ramollissement  developed  before  birth. 

Obliteration,  division  of  the  superior  parts,  or  iiie  middle  or 
inferior  third  of  the  digestive,  canal. 

General  ramollissement  of  the  int^tinal  mucous  membrane, 
developed  before  birth. 

Dropsy  of  one  or  both  kidneys. 

Obliteration  and  cohesion  of  the  rectum  to  the  bladder. 

Malformation  of  the  nasal  fossse  with  monopsy. 

Hernia  of  the  abdominal  eigans  into  the  thorax. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  brondiiee,  developed 
before  birth  or  during  parturition. 
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Inability  to  dilate  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  in&nt 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  heart  at  the  moment  of 
birth. 

A  single  heart,  with  one  auricle  and  ventricle. 

Division  of  the  heart  into  two  parts  by  a  complete  septum. 

Pericarditis  developed  during  intra-uterine  life. 

Acephaly  and  anencephaly. 

Vices  of  conforination  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Hydrocephalus,  with  considerable  deformation  of  the 
cranium. 

Encephalocele  with  hydrocephalus. 

Apoplexy,  complicated  or  not  with  fracture  of  the  cranium 
occurring  before  or  during  parturition. 

Ramollissement  of  the  brain. 

Hydrorachis,  with  ulceration  of  the  tumours. 

2.  Disetisea  which  are  not  necessarUy  mortal,  but  prevent 
development  of  independent  life. 

Ecchjrmosis,  contusions,  sanguineous  tumours,  cynopathy. 

Nsdvi  matemi  inordinately  developed. 

Cutaneous  inflammations. 

Adherence  of  the  lips. 

Excessive  length  of  the  tongue. 

Extreme  shortness  of  the  pharynx. 

Simple  oesophagitis. 

Follicular  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 

Simple  contractions  of  the  intestines. 

Imperforation  of  the  anus. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage. 

Calculous  nephritis. 

Peritonitis,  with  or  without  dropsy. 

Vices  of  conformation,  or  depression  of  the  thoracic  parietes. 

Communications  more  or  less  considerable  between  the 
auricles  or  ventricles  of  the  heart 

Hydrocephalus,  more  or  less  advanced,  without  separation 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

Imperforation  or  absence  of  the  vagina. 

Accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchise. 

3.  Diseases  which  do  not  oppose  viability. 
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Simple  absence  of  the  skin. 
Cutaneous  excrescences. 
Excessive  development  of  the  capillary  system. 
Albinism. 

Stationary  fuevi  matemu 
Hare-lip  and  cleft-palate. 

Transposition  of  the  stomach  and  abdominal  viscera. 
Absence  of  one  kidney. 
Hypospadias,  epispadias  and  pleurospadias. 
Extroversion  of  the  bladder. 
Umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia. 
Transposition  of  the  heart 

Contractions  of  its  orifices,  anomalies  of  their  valves. 
Persistance  of  the  foetal  openings  some  days  after  birth. 
Cerebral  atrophy. 

Hydrorachis,  without  ulceration  of  the  tumour. 
Fractures,  luxations,  and  divisions  of  members. 
The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concerning  viabi- 
lity in  relation  to  the  pathology  of  new-born  infants : — 

I.  That  every  infant  which  has  respired,  and  is  affected 
with  any  of  the  diseases  in  the  first  order  of  the  above  table 
cannot  be  considered  viable. 

II.  That  every  infant  that  has  respired,  affected  with  the 
diseases  in  the  second  order,  is  viable,  but  not  likely  to  arrive 
at  maturity. 

HI.  That  every  infant  that  has  respired,  affected  with  any 
of  the  diseases  in  the  third  order,  is  evidently  viable.  Op.  Cit* 

But  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  researches  which  the 
medical  practitioner  has  to  make  in  cases  of  in&nticide  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  After  having  ascertained  the  external  tqppearance  of  the 
infant,  its  volume,  length,  and  respective  proportions  of  its 
different  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  there 
exists  any  original  defect  of  conformation,  or  any  pathological 
condition  which  could  induce  the  death  of  the  infimt  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  or  whether  it  has  not  been  destroyed  by 
pressure  during  a  laborious  parturition. 

2.  After  this  examination,  we  should  inspect  the  internal 
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organs,  and  decide  whether  respiratiaa  has  been  complete, 
and  consequently  whether  the  infant  has  been  bom  alive. 

3.  To  determine  how  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the 
in&nt  was  living;  and  what  was  the  cause  of  death,  whether 
natural  or  violent. 

4.  To  determine  whether  the  woman  to  whom  the  in&nt  is 
attributed,  is  really  the  mother. 

The  most  important  of  these  inquiries  are  the  following : — 
Has  the  in&nt  died  before  delivery?  Has  it  died  during 
delivery?  Has  it  died  at  the  moment  of  birth,  in  consequence 
of  deformity  of  the  mother,  or  congenital  disease  ?  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  duly  to  consider  the  various  causes  of  abor- 
tion, and  the  signs  which  indicate  the  death  of  the  foetus  in 
utero.  It  is  also  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  infant  had 
arrived  at  the  seventh  month,  when  it  is  considered  viable  or 
may  live ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  •an  infant  bom  at 
the  fifth  mondi  and  a  half  has  survived^  diough  this  very  rarely 
happens.  The  former  have  been  already  enumerated;  the 
latter  are,  the  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  foetus,  ike  percep- 
tion of  it  in  different  positions  by  the  motions  of  the  woman, 
the  tume&ction  or  diminution  of  ike  breasts — signs  which  are 
extremely  equivocal.  But  if  during*  delivery  the  fi3etus  is  not 
felt  to  move,  the  waters  are  black  and  foetid,  the  scalp  soft, 
flaccid,  wrinkled,  and  easily  excoriated,  •  if  the  cranial  bones 
are  more  mobile  than  ordinary ;  there  is  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  foetus  had  been  deprived  of  life  for  some  •  time. 
After  delivery,  the  proofs  of  the  death  of  the  foetus  having  taken 
place  some  days  previously,  are  flaccidity  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle^  the  skin  purple  or  brown  in 
certain  parte,  a  serous  or  sanguineous  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  scalp;  the  umbilical 
cord  is  sofl;,  flaccid,  livid,  easily  lacerable,  the  thorax  flattened, 
and  its  viscera  are  in  a  state  which  shows  that  respiration  could 
not  have  happened. 

The  abdomen  is  generally  inflated,  the  muscles  are  flabby, 
relaxed,  and  easily  torn ;  but  if  the  in&nt  has  breatiied  and* 
lived  for  any  time,  however  i^ort,  there  is  after  death  a  pecu- 
liar rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  general  firamess-  of  the  body 
which  do  not  exist  when  it  has  died'  in  the  wcrnib.  ^  These 
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si^s  do  not  prove  that  the  infent  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
womb ;  bat  it  has  been  long  observed,  that  when  violence  has 
caused  its  death,  it  is  rarely  or  never  retained  so  long  in  the 
uterus  as  to  admit  of  the  preceding  appearances. 

If  the  infant  has  been  destroyed  by  compression,  in  con- 
sequence of  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  there  will 
be  tumefiiction  of  the  superior  part  of  the  head  from  uterine 
presstfte,  the  head  is  deformed,  and  the  brain  will  be  found 
apoplectic ;  or  the  last  sign  may  depend  on  compression  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  either  by  being  round  the  neck  or  body  of  the 
fotus,  or  by  compression  of  the  parts  of  the  parent,  which  may 
cause  ecchjonosis,  as  if  a  cord  had  been  tied  round  the  neck, 
or  as  if  the  infant  had  been  strangulated.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  foetus  has  died  from  haemorrhage  during  labour,  in  con- 
sequence of  detachment  of  the  placenta,  or  rupture  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  the  body  will  be  of  a  pale  vivid' colour,  the  san- 
guineous system  will  be  empty  and  collapsed,  and  if  there  is 
rupture  of  the  cord,  its  ejttremity  will  be  jagged  or  irregular. 

When  an  infant  has  been  born  alive,  the  progress  of  de- 
composition differs  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  womb. 
In  the  first  case  the  body  becomes  soft,  and  exudes  a  serous 
fluids  becomes  green,  exhales  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  the 
ctiticle  does  not  peel  off  in  the  same  manner^  as  when  the  infant 
has  died  in  the  uterus.  In  the  second  case  the  body  is  mace- 
rati^d  as  if  in  warm  water,  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the 
decomposition  is  a  solution  of  the  parts  in  the  amniotic -fluids 
not  an  actual  change  in  the  chemical  affinity  of  their  com- 
ponents, which  takes  place  when  the  infant  has  died  after 
birth,  and  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  limits,  were  I  even  to  enumerate 
the  various  defects  of  conformation  of  the  woman,  or  mal- 
l^resiehtation  of  the  foetus,  which  may  destroy  the  life  of  the 
letter;  I  can  only  advise  the  practitioner  to  exert  his  know- 
ledge of  atlatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  in  any  case  on 
which'  he  may  be  tailed  up6h  to  give  his  opinion.  He  should 
most  cautiously  consider  the  defects  of  conformation  and  patho- 
logical degenerescences,  which  may  impede  the  functions 
of  respiration,  though  it  will  bie  seen  hereafter,  that  the  proofs 
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afforded  by  respiration  are  inconclusive,  and  that  too  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  them. 

Let  us  examine  the  de^ee  of  certainty  of  an  infant's  being 
born  alive,  which  is  presented  by  signs  afforded  by  the  ana- 
tomical examination  of  the  foetus.  Ikuiiel  considered  that  the 
thorax  was  amplified  by  respiration,  and  this  he  determined 
by  measuring  die  cavity  before  and  after  respiration.  (Com- 
ment, de  in&ntum  nuper  natorum  umbilico  et  pulmonibus.) 
But  the  conformation  of  the  chest  is  subject  to  too  much 
irregularity,  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
Plocquet  laid  g^eat  stress  upon  the  position  of  the  diaphragm, 
whether  depressed  towards  the  abdomen,  or  elevated  towards 
the  tiiorax ;  but  artificial  respiration  will  effect  tiiese  positions 
as  well  as  natural.  The  size  of  the  lungs  affords  no  positive 
evidence,  Schmitt  has  seen  them  fill  the  chest  before  respi- 
ration, and  so  much  compressed  after  that  process  had  con- 
tinued thirtyHsix  hours,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  decide  whe- 
ther respiration  had  been  established.  Besides,  there  may  be 
uterine,  vaginal,  and  extra-uterine  respiration  before  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  foetus,  and  death  occur  after  the  birth. 
The  rosaceous  colour  of  the  lungs  may  or  may  not  exist,  and 
is  subject  to  great  variety,  so  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  this  sign.  It  may  exist  in  the  foetus  long  before 
maturity.  The  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein, 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  evidentiy 
prove  that  the  infant  has  been  born  alive.  But  this  change 
does  not  happen  at  the  moment  of  birth,  nor  sooner  than  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  often  not  before  the  first  or  second  week; 
and  consequentiy  this  evidence,  in  most  cases,  is  of  littie 
value.    See  pp.  277-9. 

Dr.  Thomson  holds  a  different  opinion,  when  he  states,  ^^  the 
process  of  obliteration  which  begins  (after  respiration)  and  is 
going  on  in  these  channels,  is  so  much  advanced  in  a  day  or 
two  after  delivery,  as  to  produce  a  marked  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  a  foetus  which  has  been  bom  alive  and  one 
born  dead."  Lectures  in  my  Journal,  January,  1835.  M. 
BiUard's  conclusions  are  different.    See  pp.  277-9. 

Plocquet  instituted  experiments  to  ascertain  tiie  weight  of 
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the  lungs  before  and  after  reiq>iration,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  whole  body,  and  concluded  that  the  weight  was  1:70 
before,  and  2:70  or  1:35  after  respiration.  The  accuracy  of 
these  conclusions  is  denied  by  Chaussier,  Orfila,  and  Schmitt, 
of  Vienna.  Daniel  proposed  to  immerse  the  lungs,  before 
£Uid  after  respiration,  in  a  vessel  of  fresh  soft  water,  to  the  side 
of  which  a  graduated  scale  was  attached,  to  mark  the  elevation 
of  the  fluid.  He  said,  that  the  condensed  lungs  would  occupy 
less  space  than  after  respiration :  this  is  true,  but  more  delicate 
instruments  are  required  for  the  execution  of  this  experiment, 
before  we  are  justified  in  adopting  it  in  the  practice  of  legal 
medicine. 

Schreger  proposed  the  immersion  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  the 
large  vessels  being  tied,  in  water  so  far  back  as  1682;  and  con- 
cluded, that  when  they  sunk,  no  respiration  had  taken  place, 
and  if  they  floated,  the  respiratory  function  had  been  estab^ 
lished.  This  is  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  pulmo- 
nary docimacy,  upon  which  little  reliance  is  placed  in  any  part 
of  Europe  at  the  present  period.  Numerous  objections  may 
be  made  to  this  test;  1,  the  in&nt  may  respire  before  birth; 
2,  it  may  respire  and  be  destroyed  before  birth ;  3,  an  infant 
may  be  alive,  and  may  not  have  respired ;  4,  the  lungs  may 
float  before  respiration ;  5,  the  lungs  may  not  float  after  re- 
spiration.  The  infimt  may  respire  before  birth,  and  be  bom 
dead.  (Hunter,  Bohn,  Marc,  Siebold,  Capuron,  Osiander,* 
Sabader,  Mahon,  Bredenoll,  Hutchinson,  and  Holines.  See 
Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine.)  There  may  be  intra- 
uterine respiration.  Trans.  Royal  Soc  of  London,  voL  xxvi. 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  No.  73.  Hufeland's  Joum^ 
1823.  The  foetus  may  be  asphyxied,  or  remain  enveloped 
in  its  membranes  and  be  alive,  without  respiration.  (Buflbn, 
Schurig,  Le  Gallois.)  I  have  observed  seven  such  cases.  A 
delicate  immature  in£uit  may  respire,  and  yet  the  lungs  will 
sink  in  water;  and  the  infant  may  be  bom  with  pneumonia^ 
pulmonary  engoi^ement,  or  hepatization.  (Billard.)  In  tlie 
two  first  cases,  the  air  cannot  arrive  in  the  bronchial  vesicles^ 
and  consequently  respiration  will  be  incomplete.  In  the  last^ 
we  ofiten  find  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  mouth 
and  limbs  gorged  with  sanguineous  effusion,  which  induces 
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Mfme  perspons  to  suppose  violence  has  been  employed*  Billard 
has  pointed  out  this  error.  The  Inngs  may  float  before  respi- 
ration, from  putre£EUStion,  (Orfila)  emphysena,  (Chaussier)  or 
insufflation,  (Morgagni.)  Dr.  Bemt,  of  Vienna,  has  put  an 
end  to  the  ancient  hydrostatic  test,  and  proposed  a  new  one  in 
its  place,  which  is  equally  objectionable,  in  consequence  of 
the  complication  of  his  instruments.  (Programma  quo  nova 
pulraonum  Docimasia  hydrostatica,  proponitur.  Vienna, 
18SI.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  g^reat  importance  to  determine  how  long  it 
is  since  the  infemt  was  living;  or  how  long  it  has  been  dead. 
If  the  shin  is  soft,  and  covered  with  the  white  unctions  matter, 
which  is  seen  at  birth,  if  the  stomach  contains  but  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus,  the  large  intestines  are  filled  with  meco- 
nium, and  the  bladder  with  urine,  it  is  probable  that  life  had 
ceased  at  or  immediately  after  birth.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stomach  contains  any  alimentary  substance,  and  the  intestines 
any  matter  except  meconium,  it  is  certain  that  the  infant  has 
lived  for  some  time.  I  have  already  described  the  change  in 
the  vessels  peculiar  to  the  circulation  of  the  foetus.  I  may 
mention,  however,  that  the  umbilical  cord  remains  soft  and 
humid  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours,  and*  begins  to  desiccate 
about  the  fortieth. 

To  determine  how  long  the  infent  is  dead,  we  must  con- 
sider the  state  of  putrefaction,  and  all  circumstances  which 
hasten  or  impede  it  Warmth  and  humidity  promote  decom- 
position, and  a  body  putrefies  more  rapidly  in  running  than  in 
stagnant  water,  or  in  humid  earth,  than  in  argillaceous,  sandy 
or  chalky  smL 

The  next  question  is,  what  has  been  the  cause  e(  death  ? — 
This  is  oft»n  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  as  lesions, 
purely  accidental,  frequently  present  the  appearances  of  crime. 
We  should  endeavour  to  determine  those  that  are  acddental 
or  involuntary,  and  those  that  are  criminaL 

Death  ofihefietasftom  invobmtarp  causes, — I  have  already 
enumerated  the  most  of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  the  foetus  in 
ttteto,  and  may  now  caution  the  young  practitioner  to  bear 
them  in  recollection,  for  otherwise  he  may  commit  the  most 
serious  errors  in  giving  evidence  on  the  question  under  notice. 
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Let  him  remember,  that  diminutioi^  or  deformity  of  tl>e  pelvis^ 
or  preternatural  presentations  of  the  foetus,  may  cause  elonga* 
ticMi  of  the  head,  tumefaction  of  the  sealp,  fractures  of  the 
cranial  bones,  bladmess  of  the  face,  congestion  of  ihe  brain, 
ecchymoses  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  frac- 
tures of  the  limbs,  and  various  other  lesions,  which  may  be 
readily  mistaken  for  the  result  of  external  violence.  Again, 
die  twining  of  an  umbilical  cord  round  the  nedc  or  the  com- 
pression of  the  08  externum,  may  induce  cerebral  ccmgestion, 
as  well  as  marks  of  strangulation.  If  the  i^pearances  on  the 
head  are  caused  by  external  injury,  they  will  often  exist  in 
situations  on  D^ch  no  pressure  could  have  been  made*  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  the  presentation ;  and  by  so  dmng, 
we  can  often  distinguish  natural  lesions  from  injuries. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  neck  is  compressed  by  the  cord, 
•there  will  be  no  excoriatioo,  or  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
When  there  is  n^)ture  of  the  cord  during  labour,  there  ivill 
be  filial  hsKnonhage,  but  if  this  accident  happens  after  births 
that  is^  afi:^  respiration,  fiUal  hsKnorrhage  will  seldom  result. 
If  the  cord  be  lacerated  by  violence,  its  extremities  will  be  ir- 
regular, but  the  flow  of  blood  will  cease.  The  in&nt  will  not 
be  destroyed  by  hmmorrhage,  unless  the  cprd  is  divided  with  a 
sharp  instrument  Should  the  in£Emtiiave  been  destaroyed  by 
detadiment  of  the  placenta,  the  pale  waxy  colour  of  the  fcetus, 
tiie  discolouration  of  the  viscera,  the  vacuity  of  the  heart  and 
large  vessels,  esqpiain  the  cause  of  death.  The  infent  may  be 
expelled  suddenly,  and  fidling  on  the  floor  or  on  any  other 
hard  substance,  the  skull  may  be  fractured,  and  the  cord  torn. 
Sudi  cases  are  related  by  many  obstetric  writers.  I  have  nar- 
rated three  examples,  and  others  are  attested  by  Hamilton, 
Chanssier,  Henke,  Klein,  Pasquier,  Meirieu.  Joom.  Univ. 
des  Sc.  Med.  1820  and  1823.  M.  Klein  ooUeeted  a  hundred 
and  forty-three  observatipiis  on  this  p<^nt,  a^d  asserts,  there 
was  not  one  in&nt  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  whose 
skull  was  fractured,  idl  recovered.  Many  fell  upon  the  pave- 
ment, two  of  which  wete  affected  widi  momentary  asphyxia. 
Thoi^h  the  cord  was  lacerated  four,  three,  two»  and  even  one 
inch  from  the  umbilicus,  there  was  no  &tal  hsBmorrhage. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  M.  Chaussier  made  experiments 
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at  the  Hospice  de  Maternity,  and  found,  that  in  all  infants 
dropped  from  a  height  of  more  than  eighteen  inches,  there 
was  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Med.  Legale,  &c. 
Par.  M.  Lecieux,  1819.  Klein's  observations  are  considered 
more  correct. 

When  sudden  expulsion  of  the  in&nt  is  alleged  as  the  caus^ 
of  death,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  all  circumstances  anterior 
and  subsequent,  to  compare  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  volume  of  the  in&nt's  head,  to  consider  the  duration  of 
labour,  the  position  of  the  woman  when  the  infant  has  escaped, 
the  height  of  the  &11,  the  substance  mth  which  the  head  came 
in  contact,  and  finally,  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  which 
ought  to  be  ruptured  at  the  placenta  or  umbilicus,  but  not  in 
the  middle  and  the  extremities  of  which  ought  to  present  the 
signs  of  laceration. 

When  an  infant  perishes  at  the  moment  of  birth,  by  choak- 
ing  of  the  air  passages,  and  is  afterwards  thrown  into  water 
or  into  the  water  closet,  it  may  be  supposed  it  has  been  de  • 
stroyed  by  submersion  or  drowning.  Every  practitioner  is 
aware  that  infants  have  been  precipitated  into  the  latter  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  wheth^ 
the  fluid  in  the  air  passages  be  mucosity,  liquor  amnii,  or  an 
extraneous  fluid  introduced.  When  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  trachea  is  frothy,  we  cannot  positively  affirm  that  the  in- 
fant has  respired,  as  insufflation  would  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect; or  a  morbid  secretion  of  gas,  or  the  evolution  of  air  by 
deocunposition.  If,  on  the  other  side,  the  fluid  is  Hmpid  and 
free  from  air  bubbles,  we  can  affirm  that  the  infant  has  not  re- 
spired, but  this  is  no  proof  that  it  was  dead  at  birth,  or  at 
the  moment  of  submersion.  The  rigid  examination  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  fluid,  will  alone  enable 
us  to  determine  its  real  nature. 

Death  of  the  fastm  from  voluntary  causes. — The  new-bom 
infant  may  be  the  victim  of  external  violence  wilfully  inflicted 
upon  it,  and  it  may  also  perish  by  the  voluntary  omission  of 
that  succour  which  is  necessary  to  it  in  the  first  moments  of  its 
existence;  hence  we  distinguish  infanticide  by  commission^ 
and  in&nticide  by  omission. 

Infanticide  by  omission  may  occur  from  exposure  of  the 
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new-born  infaiit  to  a  tempemture  too  cold  or  too  wartn,  if  it  is 
deprived  of  nourishmeiit  or  respirable  air,  and  from  umbilical 
haemorrhage,  caused  by  disruption  of  the  cord.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  thermometrical  degree  of  heat  or  cold 
would  destroy  life  in  these  cases ;  but  if  we  find  the  body  of  an 
infant  naked,  or  nearly  so,  stretched  on  the  ground,  discoloured, 
this  great  internal  vessels  congested,  and  the  external  or  super- 
ficial contracted,  and  almost  empty,  and  with  evidence  that 
respiration  has  taken  place,  and  at  the  same  time  there  exists 
no  trace  of  external  injury,  there  is  every  probability  that 
death  has  been  caused  by  cold. 

The  defect  of  nutriment  is  generally  combined  with  aban- 
donment of  the  infiomt;  and  to  this  cause  we  should  attribute 
deat^,'  when  atmospheric  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  cold 
to  be  destructive,  and  when  we  find  the  alimentary  canal  dry 
and  contracted. 

The  neglect  of  tying  the  umbilical  cord  will  expose  the 
in&nt  to  fatal  haemorrhage ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  does  not  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  mortal  haemorrhage, 
as  the  large  vessels  should  be  empty,  there  should  be  pade- 
ness  of  the  body,  viscera  and  muscles,  to  prove  that  death  has 
been  caused  by  loss  of  blood  from  the  cord.  Again,  death 
may  take  place  from  this  cause,  when  it  was  impossible  for 
the  mother  to  afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the  new-bom  infant 
Thus,  in  cases  of  placental  presentation,  the  infiint  may  be 
destroyed  by  haemorrhage,  but  there  will  be  manifest  signs  in 
the  woman  under  such  circumstances;  she  may  be  in  a  state 
of  syncope  from  this  occurrence,  and  be  unable  to  save  the 
infant  from  perishing^  The  foetus  is  often  destroyed  from 
separation  of  the  placenta  during  protracted  labours ;  in  botii 
of  these  cases  tiie  placenta  will  be  attached  to  the  umbilical 
cord.  It  has  been  said  that  the  motiier,  durii^  convulsions, 
may  possibly  rupture  the  cord,  or  that  this  may  happen  from 
tiie  motion  of  the  infant,  or  when  the  woman  is  delivered  in 
the  erect  position,  the  foetus  having  fiillen  on  the  floor,  &c.  In 
the  last  case,  disruption  may  happen,  but  it  appears  very 
doubtful  in  either  of  the  former. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  M.  Klein  has  recorded  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  cases  of  sudden  labours,  in  many  of 
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which  the  cord  was  niptur^  near  the  abdomen,  aikd  in 
twenty-one  cases  Within  the  iaMomen,  yet  ^ere  ^vas  no  fiital 
nmbiUcal  hsemorriuige. 

It  is  also  to  be  rememberefd  that  Ae  in&nf  9  bead,  in  its 
passag^e  Arbngh  the  external  genitals,  Is  HO  situated,  that  its 
&ce  may  be  in  contact  with  the  Kqfior  amirii  tor  bloo^  ^d  in 
this  way  may  be  deprived  6f  idr,  or  asphyxied  by  impnfe  air; 
or  the  head  may  be  expeHed,  respiration  estabUshed,  the 
labomr  cease,  and  strangulation  be  effected  before  deKvery* 
This  ckse  is  by  no  means  i&nfrequent,  erery  practical  obste* 
trician  has  met  with  it,  and  should  it  happen  in  a  first 
labour,  it  b  erident,  th&t  froia  the  ignorantce,  paiii,  or  syncope 
of  the  woman,  the  infaitt  may  be  destroyed.  It  therefore 
appears  evident,  that  we  must  duly  consider  aM  these  drcumr* 
stances  before  we  ean  safely  conclude  diere  was  criminal 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

IfffapitMde  hy  e^nmissionj  is  indicated  by  contusions, 
wounds,  luxations  of  the  cervical  rertebrw,  fractures  Of  the 
extremities,  torrefiictita  or  burning,  and  aspiiyxia. 

Contusions  or  wawkh, — The  ordinary  ^ect  of  contusions 
is  ecchymosis^  which  will  be  taore  extensive,  aceordii^  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  may  be  placed ;  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  this  appearance  with  the  cadaverous 
lividity.  We  should  libo  be  cautious  to  diJMiiiguish  ecchy- 
mosis  of  tlie  l^cal|>,  produced  by  parturition,  from  those  thai 
result  from  violence.  The  former  are  generally  superficial, 
and  situated'  most  commonly  upon  the  vertex,  occiput  or 
parietal  bones;  while  those  produced  by  violence  are  deep 
aiid  brown,  and  in  various  situations,  often  on  the  temples* 
When  caused  by  labour,  the  ittfant  catmot  have  respired,  and 
this  will  be  discerned  in  the  manner  formerly  mentioned.  If 
considerable  ecchymosis,  cOiftusions,  Or  tumours  ^xist  upon 
kA  in&nt  that  has  respired,  there  is,  in  general,  just  ground 
for  the  suspicito  6f  criminal  violence. 

In  some  cases  ecchymosis  of  the  nedc  may  be  ascribed  to 
pressure  of  the  orifice  of  the  Womb,  or  of  the  vulva,  or  by 
twining  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  the  neck,  and  preilsent  the 
appearance  of  strangulation ;  under  such  drcumstarices,  the 
respiration  may  be  impeded  or  prevented,  the  infant  de- 
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stroyed,  the  lungs  eviope  the  i^^s  of  respiration)  and  the 
case  will  be  invcdved  in^  great  obscurity  and  difficulty.  Oth^ 
&ct8  must  exist  to  warrant  a  correct  conclusion,  Sb^p  wires, 
pins,  and  needles,  have  been  thrust  into,  the  fontanelles,  tem-* 
pies,  angles  of  the  eyes,  between  the  ribs,  through  the  heart, 
and  oilier  soft  parts.  Foder^  records  the  case  of  a  midwife, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  jcentury,  who  destroyed  a  great  num-^ 
ber  of  in&nts  by  thrusting  a  large  needle  into  the  spinal 
marrow  in  the  neck.  This  woman  was  insane,  for  the  ezouse 
she  oiered  for  her  cxunes  was,  ^^  to  increase  the  population 
0f  heaven;"  ^  de  peupler  de  plus  en  plus  le  cieL"  It  would 
be  difficult  to  detect  such  wounds  unless  by  the  most  minute 
dissection.  If  the  wounds  are  inflicted  during  life,  their 
edgos  will  be  red  and  ecchymosed,  and  contain  dote  of  blood ; 
but  vdien  made  a&er  or  immediately  before  deaith,  there  wiU 
be  no  redness,  tumefiEUStion  of  the  lips  or  edges,  which  will  be 
thin  and  pale,  nor  will  there  be  any  ecchjnuosis;  and  if 
blood  exudes  it  will  be  fluid,  or  if  it  forms  clots  they  will  not 
be  adherent 

Contusions  inflicted  during  life,  will  be  followed  by  eccfay** 
mosis ;  but  blows  inflicted  immediately  before  or  after  death 
on  a  body,  cannot  be  followed  by  extravasation,  as  the  blood 
cannot  flow  to  the  injured  part  to  cause  it  The  colour  of  the 
bruises  is  a  uniform  purplish  brown,  without  elevatipn,  which 
cannot  occur  in  the  dead  sut^eot  This  &ot  was  lately  proved 
by  eixpesiments  made  at  the  King's  College,  in  London,  and 
by  those  of  Drs.  Fletcher  and  Christison  nJt  Edinburgh. 
(18d3*dn5.)  On  referring  to  the  remarks  on  sugiUations, 
cadaverous  lividities,  and  ecchymoses,  in  another  section,  the 
diagnosis  is  rendered  slUl  more  evident  Lividity  may  occur 
when  no  bruise  was  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  but  when 
putre&ction  commences.  Dr.  Christison  states,  tlmt  con- 
tusions inflicted  on  the  dead  body  a  few  hours  after  death, 
will  cause  appearances  which,  in  point  of  colour,  do  not  differ 
from  the  effects  of  blows  inflicted  recently  bef<nre  death ;  diat 
the  discolouration  arises,  like  lividity,  irom  an  effusion  of  the 
thinnest  possible  layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  true  skin,  but  also  from  an  efiiision  of 
thin  blood  into  a  perceptible  stratum  of  the  true  skin  itself; 
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and  that  dark  fluid  blood  may  be  even  effused  into  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  in  the  seat  of  the  disoolourations,  so  as 
to  blacken  or  redden  the  membranous  partitions  of  the  adipose 
cells,  but  that  this  last  effusion  is  never  extensive*  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  absolutely  the  limit  of  the  interval,  beyond 
which  contusions  cannot  be  imitated  by  violence  applied  to 
the  dead  body.  It  appears  to  vary  with  the  state  of  tiie  blood, 
and  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  body  cools  and  the 
joints  stiffen.  Sometimes  the  appearances  of  contusions  can 
hardly,  be  produced  two  hours  after  death;  sometimes  they 
may  be  slightly  caused  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  it;  but 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  this  period  very  near  the  ex- 
treme limit.  Chaussier  also  states,  that  if  the  contusions  are 
inflicted  soon  after  death,  while  the  muscles  preserve  their 
contaictility,  there  wiU  be  neither  tomefection  nor  infiltration 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  the  blood  will  only  form  a 
dot  without  adhesion  to  the  divided  sur&ces.  Edin*  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joum.  No.  xcix** 

Luxations  of  the  cervical  vertebrte. — When  death  is  pro- 
duced by  luxation  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  the  ligaments  of 
the  vertebrae  will  be  torn,  the  spinal  marrow  will  be  bruised 
or  torn ;  ecchymosis,  and  sai^ineous  infiltrations,  will  indi- 
cate that  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  during  life,  as  these 
phenomena  cannot  exist  when  it  has  been  applied  after  death. 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  such  luxation  may  be 
the  effect  of  injudicious  attempts  to  extract  the  infiint  during 
labour ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  the  par- 
turition has  been  difficult,  and  whether  any  tracticm  has  been 
applied  to  the  infiint. 

Fractures  of  the  bones,  or  wounds,  often  depend  upon  par- 
turition, or  upon  the  violence  offered  by  ignorant  and  bad 
practitioners ;  it  is  tlierefore  necessary  to  keep  these  fitcts  in 
mind,  in  detenniningr  questions  of  infimtidde  from  such 
injuries. 

Torrefactiofif  or  burning^  is  a  horrible  method  resorted  to 
for  the  destruction  of  infiemts.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  all  injured  parts,  and  to  apply  the  ordinary  proofs  to 

*  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.    Art.  Infanticide. 
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ascertain  if  respiration  had  existed.  In  a  late  case,  the 
coroner  (an  attorney)  was  of  (pinion  that  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter could  not  be  received*  The  prisoner,  a  nursery 
maid,  was  acquitted. 

Siranffulaiion  is  an  occasional  cause  of  infanticide.  In  such 
cases,  there  will  be  the  mark  of  the  cord  round  the  neck,  the 
face  will  be  livid,  the  tongue  swollen  and  protruded,  the 
mouth  livid  and  frothy.  The  vessels  of  the  piamater  and 
brain,  and  also  the  jugular  veins,  are  goi^d  with  blood.  The 
lungs  are  also  congested,  present  ecchymosed  spots,  and  are 
in  a  dilated  state;  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  tinged  with 
blood ;  and  the  whole  will  float  in  water.  The  umbilical  cord 
may  be  twisted  round  the  neck,  and  leave  a  mark  as  if  stran- 
guktion  caused  death ;  but  the  diagnosis  is  easily  drawn ;  for, 
in  the  last  case,  the  lungs  are  not  dilated,  and  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  of  stUl-bom  in&nts.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  navel  cord  may  be  twisted  round  the  neck. 
The  in&nt  may  breathe  as  soon  as  its  head  is  bom,  and  be 
afterwards  strangled,  before  the  birth  of  the  body,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  external  genital  aperture  on  the  neck ;  so  that 
the  signs  of  strangulation,  as  well  as  respiration  may  be 
present,  and  no  criminality  attach  to  the  mother.  This  fact 
is  to  be  borne  in  recollection,  as  it  is  &vourable  to  the  woman. 

Asphyxia. — A  new-bom  infant  may  be  asphyxied  by  pri- 
vation of  respirable  air,  by  mechanical  obliteration  of  tiie  air 
passages,  by  strang^ulation,  by  submersion,  or  by  the  action  of 
deleterious  gases.  The  in&nt  will  be  deprived  of  air  by 
being  placed  in  a  chest,  or  under  a  pallet,  &c. ;  but,  as  some 
minutes  must  elapse  between  its  birth  and  death,  tiie  usual 
tests  will  decide  that  it  has  respired.  Infants  have  been  de- 
stroyed whose  nostrils  and  mouth  were  filled  with  linen,  hay, 
earth,  &c.,  by  the  prevention  of  respiration ;  but  the  presence 
oi  tiiese  substances  will  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  opinion. 
In&nts  have  also  been  destroyed  by  pressure  upon  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  trachea  and  thorax,  and  by  forcing  the  tongue 
into  the  &uce8 ;  in  all  of  which  cases  a  very  few  inspirations 
only  take  place,  and  the  pulmonary  proof  will  be  decisive. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  rupture  of  the  frsenum  linguae,  tiie 
ecchymoses  of  the  neck,  tiie  marks  of  injuries  upon  the  chest, 
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and  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  with  the  signs  of  cerebral 
congestion,  afford  very  strong  evidence  against  the  aocnsed. 

The  introduction  of  fluids  into  the  trachea  or  lungs,  is 
another  cause  of  suffocation ;  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  by  chemical  analysis,  enables  us  to.arrive  at  a  posi- 
tive decision  against  the  accused*  Submersion  or  drowning  is 
a  frequent  mode  of  in&nticide*  The  pulmonary  evid»ice  of 
respiraticm,  and  the  similarity  of  the  fluid  found  to  that  which 
surrounds  the  dead  body,  enaUe  us  to  decide  that  death  was 
caused  by  submersion.  In  sach  cases,  there  may  be  more 
or  leas,  but  generally  scarcely  any,  fluid  in  the  stomach. 
When  death  is  produced  by  stvaognlalaon,  there  will  be 
ecchymoses  on  the  nedc  and  &oe,  with  cerebral  congestion. 
The  most  firequent  mode  of  in£smtieide  is  the  precipitation  of 
the  in&nt  into  the  water-closet  or  piivy,  which  may  be  the 
effect  of  accident ;  but  the  pulmonary  dodmacy  will  decide  if 
the  infant  has  respired.  In  the  cases  recorded  by  Klein,  die 
majority  of  the  women  were  prizmparous.  I  have  known  a 
woman  of  low  stature  delivered  of  her  first  child  by  a  single 
pain,  and  I  have  recorded  similar  instances  in  my  MeaauU  of 
Obstetricy. 

Drowning  is  another  cause  of  infiEmticide.  In  this  case,  the 
same  signs  would  be  as  apparent  as  in  adults,  which  are 
described  in  another  section.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connected  with  it,  are 
found  gorged  with  blood,  while  the  left  side  is  often  nearly 
empty,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  tinged  with  black  blood,  and 
the  bronchial  tabes  contain  a  frothy  aqueous  fluid.  The 
diaphragm  is  depressed  into  the  abdomen,  and  this  fact  oon^ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  distinctions  between 
drowning  when  the  infant  was  alive,  and  the  submersion  of  it  in 
water  after  death.  Another  sign  is,  that  the  blood  is  perma-* 
nendy  fluid  in  an  individual  who  has  been  drowned,  but  it  is 
coagulable  in  a  body  that  has  been  thrown  into  water  a£ker 
death.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however  that  the  blood  may 
be  fluid  in  those  poisoned  by  certain  narcotics,  and  by  irre- 
spirable  gases. 

The  brain  of  a  drowned  person  is  of  a  dull  red  colour  on  its 
surface ;  but  the  vessels  are  not  so  much  gorged  as  in  a  body 
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of  a  person  killed  by  strang^ulation ;  and  there  is  no  extravasa* 
tion  of  blood,  there  being  no  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  in  case  of  drowning,  the  6i]tflEbcatt0!n  bein^ 
caused  by  the  want  of  okidiasation  of  the  blood. 

In  all  cases  of  infimiieide,  We  miM  be  certain  timt  the 
woman  has  been  recently  delivered,  and  that  diis  erent  coin*-, 
ddes  with  tiie  age  of  the  in&at.  The  signs  ^  recent  deKTery 
have  been  already  enniifierated.  It  is  right  to  mention,  that 
infimticide  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  needles 
into  the  brain  {Gtri-Patin,  Brendd,  Belloc),  and  into  the 
temples,  internal  canthns  of  the  eye  (Bresdel),  the  a^ok,  re^ 
gion  of  the  heart  (Fodere),  and  the  abdomen.  Infiuits  have 
been  destroyed  by  poisons,  which  have  been  Applied  by  inha* 
lation  into  the  lungs,  by  commixture  with  food,  abaolptioo 
throu^  the  skin,  and  by  enema.  These  are  to  be  diseovered 
by  the  usual  tests,  which  will  be  mentkmed  hereafter.  A 
recent  case  of  in&ntidde  was  perpetrated  at  Guernsey  by 
laceration  of  the  frsennm  linguss,  and  puncture  of  the  rootum. 
(Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  cviii.) 

Bef<Hre  oonduding  this  subject,  it  is  necessaliy  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  stat^tnent,  that  the  hydrostatic  test  is  no  longer 
considered  conclusive.  Some  of  our  best  jurists  ding  to  it 
with  a  d^ee  of  tenacity  which,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms, 
is  exceedingly  remarkable.  Drs.  Bedc  and  Oordcm  Smith 
think  it  decisive,  with  diie  precautions ;  and  a  reviewer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  1^26,  perhaps 
Dr.  Duncan,  states,  it  affords  premtmpiive  evidence.  The 
opinions  of  these  talented  and  distinguished  p^fessors  «re  of 
course  entitled  to  respect  and  much  confidence ;  but  it  is  ^to 
be  recollected,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  will  not  receive  the 
evidence  afforded  by  this  te^  This  is  not  the  place  to  discoss 
the  propriety  of  their  conclusion.  Whether  the  reoent  modifi- 
cation of  the  lat^  on  the  subject  is  a  suffident  reason,  lawyers 
only  can  determine.  As  the  laws  now  stand  in  this  country, 
the  questions  to  be  dedded  in  cases  of  infanticide  are,  has 
death  been  caused  by  violence,  neglect,  or  ill-«treatment  ? 
The  same  evidence  is  requsred  as  in  cases  of  homidde.  The 
question  of  child-murder  is  still,  however,  interesting;  for,  if 
the  inhnt  has  been  born  alive,  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
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against  the  accused ;  and,  secondly,  the  decision  of  the  ques* 
tion  will  affect  the  disposition  of  property  in  cases  of  tenant 
by  curtesy,  as  already  mentioned.  The  law  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Scotland  excepted,  and  in  almost  all  nations  in 
Europe,  is,  that  a  child  is  bom  alive,  when  it  evinces  the 
slightest  voluntary  motion.  A  curious  decision,  made  on  this 
point  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  Westminster,  has  been 
already  recorded.  According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  in- 
fant must  cry  to  prove  its  vitality.  This  is  manifestly  absurd, 
as  asphyxied  in&nts  have  been  resuscitated  after  an  hour 
and  a  half,  as  I  have  often  witnessed  ;  and  infants  have  been 
declared  dead,  the  undertaker  sent  for,  and  every  preparation 
in  progress  for  burial,  though  resuscitation  was  finally  estab- 
lished after  some  hours. 

In  cases  of  still'born  infiEuits,  I  have  more  than  once  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  one  or  more 
inspirations,  though  complete  respiration  could  not  be  estab- 
lished; and  in  such  cases,  no  physiologist  can  doubt  the 
vitality  of  the  in&nt 

Dr.  Blundell  and  others  have  succeeded  in  resuscitating  in- 
fants, extracted  by  gastro-hysterotomy,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  deatii  of  tiie  mother ;  and  a  case  was  recorded  in  the 
Lancet,  in  which  an  iniieuit  was  pronounced  by  the  medical 
attendant  to  be  dead,  it  was  placed  as  if  dead,  and  on  his  visit 
next  day,  it  was  alive. 

The  unanswerable  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  and  other 
tests,  is  this,  tiiat  when  the  in&nt  breathes  before  delivery, 
which  every  practical  obstetrician  can  attest,  not  one  of  them 
can  prove  it  out-lived  birth.  Again,  if  we  credit  the  records 
of  medicine,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  may  be 
intra-uterine,  vaginal,  and  extra-uterine  respiration  before 
complete  delivery.  Dr.  Beck  and  otiier  jurists  seem  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  respiration  in  the  first  and  second  case ;  but  it  is 
fiEur  and  reasonable  to  inquire,  what  object  could  influence 
those  who  have  narrated  such  cases  ?  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans are  among  the  number. 

Dr.  Beck,  who  is  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  an 
honour  to  his  country,  employed  all  his  argumentative  powers 
against  the  probability  of  i^  infant,  whose  head  was  expelled, 
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and  who  had  respired^  losing  its  life  daring  delivery.  But 
his  countryman,  Dr.  Hossack,  has  recorded  a  case  in  point, 
and  there  is  another  recorded  in  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  vol.  xlii*  Suppose  the  accused  do  not  allege  uterine^ 
vaginal,  or  extra-uterine  respiration  before  ccnnplete  birth, 
are  not  the  judges  ivarranted  to  temper  justice  with  mercy, 
and  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  reasonable  doubt  in 
such  a  case  ?    Most  decidedly. 

To  return  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  from  which  I  have  so  £»r 
digressed ;  I  have  to  state  in  conclusion,  that  Drs.  Duncan, 
Beck,  and  Gordon  Smith,  maintain  it  may  afford  presumptive 
evidence  in  iilfanticide. 

But  the  following  facts  must  be  kept  in  recollection  : — 
L  The  lungs  of  a  still-bom  infisuit  will  sink  in  water,  but 
float  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day,  when  putrefaction 
has  commenced  (Muyer  in  Schlegel),  and  so  early  as  the 
third  day  in  warm  weather  (Beck.) 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  body  of  a  drowned  person 
sinks  at  first,  floats  when  putre&ction  has  generated  air,  and 
rendered  it  lighter  than  water;    and  sinks  again,  after  'the 
extrication  of  the  air  so  generated.     When  the  lungs  of  an 
infant  are  putrid,  the  air  is  near  the  sur&ce  (W.  Hunter, 
Jaeger),  and  can  be  readUy  squeezed  out  by  pressure,  when 
the  lung  will  sink;   whereas,  when  complete  re^iration  has 
faken  place,  no  pressure  will  cause  the  lung  to  sink.     (Marc^ 
Beclard.)     The  lungs  are  the  last  organs  in  the  body  which 
undergo  putrefaction  (Camper,  Mahon,  Beds.)     Marc  is  of 
opinion  that  the  lungs  which  have  respired,  and  are  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  putre&ction,  will  always  crepitate  on  incision, 
which  never  happens  unless  respiration  has  occurred.     Se- 
condly, on  squeezing  the  putrid  lungs  of  a  still-born  infant, 
they  will  sink,  whereas  those  of  an  infant  bom  alive  will  float. 
2.  Squeezing  the  lungs  after  artificial  respiration  will  not 
cause  them  to  sink ;  in  such  cases,  the  lungs  swam  even  with 
the  heart  attached,  and  also  when  cut  into  pieces,  and  care- 
fully compressed  (Mendel,  in  Hufeland's  Journal  der  Prac- 
tischen   Heilkunde,   Aug.    1812 ;    Berat,    Experimentorum 
Docematiam  Pulmonum  Hydrostaticam  illustrantium  centuria, 
Vienna,  1823 ;  MerzdorfE  in  Horn's  Archiv  fur  Medezinische 
Erfarhung,  1823.) 
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All  authors  are  now  agreed,  that  lliere  is  not  any  difference 
between  natural  and  artificial  respiration  in  the  cases  under 
notice  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  1826.  v.  26) ;  <<  And 
Ae  hydrostatic  test  can  never  prove  positively  that  the  child 
was  still-boin,  but  only  that  it  had  not  breathed."  Op.  Cit 
p.'389,  <^  At  the  same  time,  it  will  peld  strong  presumptive 
evidence.'*  <^  On  the  whole,  then,  it  follows,  from  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  that  when  due  precautions  are  observed, 
and  when  certain  exceptions  and  corrections  are  made,  the 
floating  of  the  lungs  i^ords  at  least  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  child  outlived  delivery." — p.  374. 

Dr.  Beck  arrives  at  the  following  condnsions  on  this  point: 

1.  That  when  the  lungs  float  in  water,  it  must  be  from 
one  of  these  causes ;  natural  respiration,  putre&ction,  or  the 
artificial  introducticm  of  air. 

2.  As  the  lungs  may  float  firom  other  causes  beside  respi- 
ration, their  mere  floating  is  no  proof  that  the  child  was  bom 
alive. 

3.  As,  however,  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between  the 
floating  of  natural  respiration  and  of  that  which  is  the  result  of 
other  causes,  it  follows, 

4.  That  with  due  precautions,  the  floating  of  the  lungs 
may  be  depended  upon  as  a  safe  and  certain  test  that  the 
child  has  been  bom  aHve.  The  same  distinguished  jurist 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions,  on  sinking  of  the  lungs  in 
water : — 

1.  That  wben  the  lungs  sink  in  water,  it  must  be  from  one 
or  other  of  the  following  causes :  the  total  want  of  respiration, 
£eeble  and  imperfect  respiration,  some  disease  of  the  lungs, 
rendering  them  specifically  heavier  than  water.  i' 

2*  As  the  lungs  may  sink  from  other  causes  than  the  ab- 
sence of  respiration,  t^eir  mere  sinking  is  no  decisive  proof  of 
'the  child's  having  been  bom  dead. 

3.  As,  however,  the  sinking  'from  the  'want  <tf  respiration 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  (he  result  of 
4Hbher  causes,  it  follows, 

4.  That  with  due  precautions,  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is 
a  safe  test  that  the  child  was  not  bom  aiive. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  preceding  statements,  that  a 
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great  d^ee  of  caution  is  necessary  in  every  easis,  before  a 
decision  can  be  given  with  confidence;  and  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject,  a  few  practical  rules  may  be  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  when  called  on  to 
give  evidence  in  cases  of  infanticide. 

The  general  appearance  and  condition  of  the  body  should 
be  carefully  noted,  as  also  the  situation  in  which  it  had  been 
found,  all  instruments  which  might  be  used  criminally ;  the 
size,  weight,  and  length  of  the  in&nt,  the  proportion  of 
different  parts;  the  degree  of  developement,  the  signs  of 
putre&ction,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  the  appearance  of 
the  navel,  and  of  every  part  of  the  body.  We  should  examine 
whether  there  be  contusions,  ecdiymoses,  excoriations,  and 
be  careful  not  to  confound  them  with  cadaverous  lividity:  if 
any  lesion  is  found,  its  precise  situation  and  extent  must  be 
described.  If  wounds  exist,  their  form,  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  must  be  accurately  noted.  The  appearances  of  ike 
head  must  be  observed,  and  care  taken  not  to  confound  those 
which  are  produced  by  parturition  with  those  produced  by 
external  injury.  We  should  ascertain  whether  or  not  diere 
be  foreign  bodies  in  the  ears,  nose,  eyes,  and  moudi,  or  marks 
of  injury  upon  the  neck,  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebra^ 
whether  the  chest  be  arched  or  flattened,  and  when  compressed^ 
if  a  fluid  escapes  from  the  mouth  or  nose ;  whether  the  abdo- 
men be  soft  or  tense,  if  the  umbilical  cord  be  flaccid,  dry, 
moist,  detached,  cut,  or  lacerated,  and  its  exact  length,  or 
if  the  navel  be  red,  in  a  state  of  suppimition  or  cicatrization ; 
if  the  testicles  have  descended,  and  finally,  whether  tiiere 
are  dislocations  or  fractures  of  the  superior  or  inferior  ex* 
tremities. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  in- 
spection  of  the  external  condition  ol  the  body ;  all  appearances 
should  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  document  carefrdiy 
preserved,  as  ike  witness  may  produce  it  at  a  trial,  or  refresh 
his  memory  from  it ;  whereas  he  cannot  use  a  copy  in  eitker 
case^  especially  in  this  country.  The  next  part  of  his  duty  is 
to  examine  the  ext^nal  parts  of  the  .body,  and  here  also  the 
appearances  are  to  be  recorded. 

Autopsy-Dissection. — Medical  jurists  are  not  agreed  upon 
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the  method  of  dissection,  in  cases  of  in&nticide.  Drs.  Beck 
and  Smith  think  it  most  convenient  to  commence  the  dissec- 
tion with  the  mouth  and  cavities  leading  to  the  chest  MM. 
Chaussier,  Renard,  Biiand,  and  others,  commence  with  the 
spinal  canal,  then  proceed  to  open  the  head,  thorax,  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  passages  to  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the 
abdomen.  The  former  mode  is  more  convenient,  and  I  think 
the  best     It  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

The  neck  is  to  be  placed  on  a  block  of  wood,  so  as  to  render 
its  anterior  sur&ce  prominent  It  is  right  to  observe,  whe- 
ther the  mouth  be  open  or  closed,  if  the  tongue  be  protruded, 
or  turned  back  into  the  fauces.  An  incision  is  then  to  be 
made  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ster- 
num; and  another  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary bone,  the  integuments  are  to  be  dissected  back,  and  all 
marks  of  violence,  ecchymoses,  &c.  noted.  The  lower  jaw  is 
now  to  be  divided  at  its  symphises,  tha  parts  attached  to  its  in- 
ternal suibce  separated,  the  tongue  should  be  depressed,  when 
there  will  be  a  complete  view  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
We  should  carefully  observe  whether  there  be  any  foreign 
body  or  sanguinolent  appearance,  and  if  the  glottis  and  epi- 
glottis be  natural,  and  if  there  be  fluid  in  the  larynx  or  tra- 
chea;— the  abdomen  is  next  to  be  examined,  an  incision  is  to 
be  made  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium  on  each 
side,  the  flaps  turned  back,  and  the  umbilical  vessels  observed 
and  tied.  We  are  next  to  observe  the  appearances  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  to  note  every  thing  unusuaL  We 
should  ascertain  if  the  umbilical  vessels  be  empty,  or  contain 
coagulated  blood,  if  cut  or  lacerated,  if  the  ductus  venosus 
be  permeable  or  obliterated.  The  size  of  the  liver  should 
be  noticed,  its  large  vessels  tied,  and  the  organ  be  removed 
and  weighed;  but  previous  to  its  removal,  tiie  gall  bladder  is 
to  be  inspected,  the  colour  of  its  bile  noted,  or  whether  it  be 
entirely  empty.  The  stomach  should  be  removed,  after  its 
apertures  have  been  tied,  and  its  contents,  if  any,  carefully 
examined.  We  should  further  observe  whether  the  intestinal 
canal  contains  meconium,  fseces  or  other  matter,  or  presents  any 
sign  of  disease ;  and  lastly,  if  the  bkulder  be  empty,  or  full  of 
urine. 
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The  cavity  of  the  thorax  may  be  opened  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  on  dissecting  the  integuments,  every  appearance 
of  Fesion  is  to  be  noted,  and  a  minute  examination  instituted, 
in  order  to  discover  if  the  chest  have  been  punctured.     The 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  to  be  divided  with  a  scissors,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  scalpel.     We  should  next  examine  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  lungs ;  if  of  a  red  or  rosaceous  colour,  if  these 
organs  fill  the  thoracic  cavities,  and  if  the  tendinous  centre  of 
the  diaphragm  be  depressed.     We  are  to  take  into,  account 
the  size  of  the  heart,  the  dimensions  of  its  cavities,  if  they  con- 
tain blood,  the  colour  of  its  tissue,  the  degree  of  opening  or 
closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus,  the  pre- 
sence of  fluid  or  coagulated  blood;  always  recollecting  that 
the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  lungs,  is  engorged  with 
blood,  and  brownish,  and  that  the  site  of  this  engorgement 
will  vary  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  body  had  lain 
while  becoming  cold,  and  that  this  appearance  will  be  greatest 
in  proportion  as  the  patient  has  not  lost  blood.     After  having 
examined  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  and  noted  their  appear- 
ances, the  large  vessels  are  to  be  tied,  the  lungs  and  heart 
removed,  and  the  former  subjected  to  the  hydrostatic  and  other 
tests,  in  the  manner  hereafter  mentioned.     In  examining  the 
vertebral  column  or  spine,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the 
occiput  to  the  sacrum,  the  integuments  and  muscles  carefully 
removed,  and  the  annular  portion  of  the  vertebrae  divided  with 
a  strong  scissors,  which  may  be  introduced  under  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra.     During  this  examination,  we  must  observe 
all  lesions,  ecchymoses,  dislocations,  fractures,  wounds,  and 
punctures ;  but  we  must  not  consider  the  congestion  of  the 
spinal  veins  or  the   presence  of  limpid,  yellow,  or  viscous 
serosity,  the  effect  of  violence ;  as  these  are  ordinary  occur- 
rences, and  will  be  found  in  such  situations  as  the  posture  of 
the  body  favours. 

The  best  mode  of  opening  the  head,  is  to  make  an  incision 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  third  or  fourth  cervical  verte- 
bra, and  another  from  ear  to  ear,  the  integuments  are  to  be 
dissected  back,  and  all  lesions  carefully  examined  and  noted, 
wounds,  punctures,  fractures,  &c.     A  small  opening  is  to  be 
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made  with  a  scalpel,  through  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  the 
sutures  divided  with  a  scissors,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
wound  the  sinuses  or  larger  vessels :  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
can  be  easily  separated  in  this  manner.  We  are  now  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  blood  in  the  ventricles,  or  on  the  base  of 
tiie  brain,  to  remove  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  care- 
fully dissect  both. 

The  examination  of  all  the  organs  having  been  completed, 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  wiU  be  evident,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  statements  made  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
But  to  render  the  information  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  the  method  of  instituting  the  hydrostatic 
test 

The  water  in  which  the  lungs  are  to  be  placed,  must  not  be 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  but  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere; 
it  should  contain  no  salt  If  these  precautions  are  observed, 
tiie  lungs,  with  the  heart,  will  float  or  sink  in  water;  if  they 
float,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  whether  upon  or  under  the  water; 
if  they  sink,  whether  gradually  or  rapidly. 

The  lungs  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  large  ves- 
sels tied,  the  heart  separated,  and  the  organs  then  weighed  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
They  are  to  be  immersed  again,  then  the  lobes  separately,  and 
lastly,  each  to  be  cut  in  small  pieces ;  on  incising  it,  we  should 
note  if  there  be  crepitus,  the  tissue  compact,  or  in  a  morbid 
condition.  Should  the  fragments  float,  they  are  to  be  firmly 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  and  again  placed  in  the  vii^ter.  The. 
inferences  to  be  dravm  from  these  experiments  are  the  follow- 
ing, according  to  Dr.  Beck.  When  there  is  nothing  on  the 
body  of  the  in&int  to  account  for  its  death  during  delivery, 
the  lungs  untouched  by  putre&ction  or  artificial  respiration, 
affording  a  crepitus  on  incision,  floating  entire  or  in  segments 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  if  the  segments  fl^t  after  firm 
pressure,  then  the  evidence  is  iiresistible  that  the  infant  was 
born  alive,  and  enjoyed  perfect  respiration.  If  only  the  right 
lung,  or  its  pieces  float,  the  respiration  has  been  less  perfect 
If  some  pieces  only  float,  while  the  greater  number  sink,  re- 
spiration has  been  still  less  complete. .  If  neither  the  entire 
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lungs  nor  any  section  of  them  float  in  water,  the  evidence  is 
decisire  that  the  child  never  respired. 

It  is  right  to  mention,  that  Professor  Bemt  is  of  opinion 
that  Hocquet's  test  affords  decisive  evidence  in  a  few  cases, 
and  no  more  than  presumptive  evidence  in  the  rest  No 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  any  single  test,  but  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  all  that  can  be  applied.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  the  medical  jurist,  that  he  should  ascertain  if  the 
woman  has  been  recendy  delivered,  and  learn  the  whole 
history  of  her  case.  The  signs  of  recent  delivery  have 
been  already  enumerated.  He  should  inquire  whether  the 
labour  was  rndden,  in  what  position  it  took  place,  if  the 
in&nt  was  born  immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, or  how  soon  after;  if  delivery  took  place  without 
assistance,  or  what  assistance  was  afforded;  if  there  was 
haemorrhage  before,  during,  or  after  delivery ;  on  what  day 
and  hour  did  labour  commence,  and  did  the  birth  take  place ; 
if  the  woman  was  insensible  before,  during,  or  after  delivery ; 
if  the  infant  respired,  if  not,  what  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
suscitate it  All  these  questions  should  be  put  in  a  mild 
manner;  the  solemn  duty  of  the  medical  jurist  being  to 
ascertain  fact,  and  to  take  no  interest  in  the  prosecution  or 
acquittal  of  the  accused ;  he  should  confine  himself  solely 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  strenuously  avoid  putting, 
what  lawyers  call  ^^  leading  questions,"  or  intimidating  the 
accused;  or  violating  one  of  the  best  principles  of  our 
humane  laws,  by  extorting  a  confession,  or  inducing  a  sus- 
pected female  to  mminate  herself.  His  sole  duty  is  to  give 
the  received  opinion  oi  his  profession,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, but  on  all  doubtful  cases,  leaning  to  the  side  of  ' 
mercy. 

In  the  foregoing  dissertation  I  have  only  discussed  the 
principal  points  which  claim  attention  in  cases  of  infanticide, 
as  many  more  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  more  especially  in  the  article  on  Homicide,  in  which 
the  danger  and  mcHrtality  of  wounds,  contusions,  and  frac- 
tures, will  be  duly  considered.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
said  to  warn  the  practitioner  against  committing  errors,  which 
have  but  too  often  led  to  the  execution  of  innocent  women : 

x2 
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I  might  illustrate  this  assertion  from  the  authority  of  Dr.  W. 
Hunter ;  but  his  opinions  are  too  well  known  to  require  ex- 
pression in  this  place.  There  is  also  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion compiled  by  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  in  his  laborious  article  on 
Infanticide,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MEDICO-LEGAL   QUESTIONS,    RELATING   TO    VIOLATION    OF 

WOMEN. 

According  to  the  law  of  this  country,  the  slightest  penetra- 
tion is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  rape ;  and  the  crime  may  be 
committed  on  an  infant  of  the  tenderest  years  without  destroy- 
ing  the  marks  of  virginity.     9  Geo«  IV. 

This  was  decided  by  a  consultation  of  the  judges  in  the  case 
of  Rex  V.  Russen.  See  Russell  on  Crimes,  Chitty's  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  vd.  i.  i834u 

The  legal  definition  of  rape,  is  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
woman  by  force,  and  against  her  will.  The  carnal  knowledge 
of  a  child,  under  ten  years  of  age,  with  or  without  her  consent, 
is  considered  rape. 

Again ;  ^<  a  common  whore  may  be  ravished  against  her 
will,  and  it  is  a  felony  to  do  it"  Howell's  State  Trials, 
vol.  ii. 

A  husband  may  be  executed  for  a  rape  on  his  wife,  by 
holding  her  while  another  violates  her.  Thus,  in  l^ST,  Lord 
Audley,  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  was  tried  for  a  rape  upon  his 
own  wife,  for  having  held  her  by  force,  whilst  his  servant  for- 
cibly, and  against  her  will,  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her ;  and 
he  was  executed  for  it 

It  was  formerly  required,  that  the  woman  or  child  should 
complain  while  the  injuries  were  recent;  and  Blackstone 
observes,  ^^  that  the  jury  will  rarely  give  credit  to  a  stale 
complaint" 

Modem  magistrates  also  look  with  great  suspicion  on  all 
charges  of  rape,  unless  made  in  a  day  or  two  after  its  alleged 
occurrence. 

No  charge  is  more  easily  made  than  rape,  or  rebutted  with 
more  difficulty. 

The  law  is  perfectly  just,  that  the  slightest  peneti-ation  con- 
stitutes the  crime  of  rape,  though  the  hymen  and  other  reputed 
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signs  of  yirginity  are  present  afterwards,  because  the  woman 
may  be  impr^nated,  and  she,  or  a  child  before  the  age  dE 
puberty^  may  be  affected  with  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  urge,  that  an  adult  cannot  violate  a  child  of 
seven  or  ten  years  of  age,  on  the  grounds  that  he  eoukt  not 
possibly  effect  penetration,  from  the  disproportion  of  the  penis 
and  vagina  in  such  cases ;  but  the  male  may  communicate  a 
most  loathsome  disease,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  is 
most  properly  held  guilty  of  rape.  Nevertheless,  a  surgeon 
held  the  contrary  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  man,  ordered  for 
execution,  Dught  to  have  a  respite,  and  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  this  was  granted,  and  the  culprit  waa 
transported  for  life.  In  my  opinion  he  ought  to  have  been 
hanged,  according  to  his  sentence,  and  this  was  tlie  opinion  of 
the  judge  who  tried  him.  Comment  on  tiiie  newq)aper  corre- 
spondence is  unnecessary — it  showed  the  grossest  ignorance. 

In  a  preceding  section  I  have  stated  the  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  questions  which  may 
be  submitted  to  medical  jurists  for  their  decision.  These  are 
as  follow : — 1.  Are  there  certain  signs  of  defloration  ?  2.  Can 
we  distinguish  between  forcible  violence  against  the  consent 
of  the  accuser,  and  whether  the  signs  of  violence  be  not  attri- 
butable to  the  introduction  of  other  extraneous  bodies  into  'the 
external  sexual  organs?  3.  And  whether  a  woman  can  be 
violated  without.her  knowledge  ?  And  4,  whether  pregnancy 
can  follow  violation,  or  is  a  proof  of  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  ? 

1.  Are  there  certain  signs  of  defloration?  To  determine 
this  question,  we  must  decide  whether  there  are  certain  signs 
of  virginity.  We  have  to  refer  to  anatomical  and  obstetric 
works,  for  a  description  of  the  external  genitals  in  a  virginal 
state,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  decision  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  external  genital  organs  are  those  conniected  with 
tiie  subject ;  and  a  description  of  them  is  necessary. 

In  virgins,  the  external  labia  are  thick,  firm,  elastic,  and 
internally  of  a  vennillion  or  rosaceous  colour,  their  edges  in 
apposition,  so  as  to  close  completely  the  orifice  of  the  vulva. 
They  are  sofifc,  pale,  and  separated  in  women  accustomed  to 
venereal  enjoyment,  or  subject  to  leucorrhcea,  or  who  have 
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practised  masturbation.  But  these  characters  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  as  women  of  strong  constitutions  may  have  the 
signs  of  virginity ;  and  villus  the  latter  signs  from  leuoor- 
rhcssij  or  fluor  albus.  In  fact,  no  positive  ooudusion  can  be 
deduced  from  the  state  of  the  external  or  internal  labia.  The 
same  must  be  sidd  of  the  firaenum  labiorum;  it  may  or  may 
not  be  ruptured  during  coition,  and  evely  obstetrician  of  or- 
dinary experience,  can  attest  its  perfect  condition  during  par- 
turition. Besides,  it  may  be  ruptured  by  falls,  external  inju- 
ries, or  by  the  passage  of  solid  morbid  growths.  .  The  orifice 
of  the  vagina  is  usually  narrow,  but  it  may  be  relaxed  by  leu« 
corrboea,  or  may  be  larger  in  a  virgin  than  in  a  woman  who 
has  been  violated.  In  some  women  it  is  particularly  closed 
by  the  hymen,  a  membrane  long  held  as  the  surest  sign  of 
virginity,  which,  in  feet,  is  no  proof  at  alL 

It  is  now  universiEilly  known,  that  a  great  variety  of  causes 
besides  coition,  may  destroy  this  membrane ;  as  sudden  exer*- 
tion  of  the  lower  extremities,  leucorrhoea,  masturbation,  the 
introduction  of  the  finger  and  other  matters  into  the  vagina,  a 
frequent  practice  with  lascivious  women,  excoriation,  confined 
menstrual  fluid,  and  various  morbid  growths,  both  solid  and 
fluid.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  vagina  had  been  dilated  by  the  penis  or  by  some  other 
substance.  The  hymen  does  not  alw{iys  exist,  even  in  infants, 
and  does  not  entirely  close  the  vagina  at  puberty,  so  that  the 
introduction  of  the  penis  maybe  effected,  if  not  disproportionate. 
(Teichmeyer,  Brendel,  Severin,  Pineau,  &c.)  Indeed  women 
have  been  in  labour,  and  the  hymen  perfect.  (Mauriceau; 
Ruysch,  Pare,  Meckel,  Walter,  Baudelocque,  Smellie,  Car- 
puron,  Nsegele,  &c.)  It  is,  therefore  no  infallible  sign  of  vir- 
ginity, nor  is  its  absence  alone  a  positive  proof  of  defloration. 

The  carunculse  myrtiformes  were  long  considered  as  the 
remains  of  the  hymen,  but  this  is  denied  by  Hamilton;  Con- 
quest, and  Velpeau.  They  have  been  seen  in  infants  and 
virgins,  and  are  no  proof  of  defloration,  because,  like  the  rugae 
of  the  vagina,,  they  are  only  effiiced  by  repeated  coition.  Dr. 
Beck  admits,  that  many  of  the  above  signs  are  equivocal,  but 
if  taken  in  connexion  with  one  another,  he  thinks  it  cannot 
be  possible  that  all  mentioned  in  the  chaste  state,  can  be 
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absent  without  a  strong  suspicion  against  the  female.     I  can- 
not  assent  to  this  conclusion,  as  I  think  experience  has  proved 
that  all  the  physical  signs  of  virginity  are  equivocal,  and  all 
may  be  absent  from  causes  already  enumerated,  without  room 
for  a  full-grounded  suspicion  against  the  female.     From  my 
own  observation,  and  the  result  of  my  researches,  I  can  arrive 
but  at  one  conclusion,  that  there  are  no  positive  signs  of  vir- 
ginity, and  consequently  those  of  defloration  are  extremely 
uncertain ;  and  this,  I  find,  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  fisiculty 
of  Leipsic,  of  Metzer,  and  of  Morgagni.     The  presence  of 
the  reputed  signs  of  virginity  affords  no  decisive  proof  of 
chastity,  and  their  absence  no  decisive  proof  of  incontinence. 
If  all  the  reputed  signs  described  above  exist,  the  female  feels 
offended  at  the  examination,  or  rather  displays  evidence  of 
shame ;  if  her  morals,  age,  and  education  have  been  good, 
then  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  her  in  possession 
of  her  chastity ;  and  if  all  the  contrary  signs  exist  with  a  sus- 
pected reputation,  and  an  equivocal  virtue,   then   there  is 
reason  to  pronounce  a  contrary  opinion. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  habit  of  body  and  age  of 
tiie  patient,  as  signs  of  virginity  are  most  perfect  between 
puberty  and  tiie  twenty-fifth  year,  after  which  period  they 
become  more  equivocal. 

When  defloration  of  any  young  female  has  recentiy  taken 
place,  the  signs  are  very  evident.  The  laceration  of  the 
hymen  (if  it  exist),  the  presence  of  its  remains  covered  with 
clotted  blood,  the  contusions  of  the  labia  majora  and  minora, 
of  the  clitoris,  and  caruncufae  myrtiformes,  the  redness  and 
tumefaction,  or  laceration  of  all  the  external  genitals,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  But  almost  all  these  marks  will  generally 
disappear  in  three  or  four  days.  They  disappear  almost 
instantaneously  in  chlorotic  and  leucorrhoeal  females.  (Briand, 
Manuel  de  Medicine  Legale.) 

Second  question — Can  we  distinguish  between  defloration, 
the  result  of  voluntary  carnal  commerce,  or  that  which  has 
been  effected  by  violence,  or  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  vagina? 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  this  question  in  a 
positive  manner.     Many  medical  jurists  are  of  opinion,  that 
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contusions,  lacerations,  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  thighs, 
arms,  breasts,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  prove  that  violence 
had  been  used,  and  that  the  female  did  not  consent  But  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  that  many  women  will  not  consent  with- 
out some  force,  and  also  that  injuries  of  the  genital  organs 
may  follow  a  first  congress,  when  the  sexual  organs  are  dis- 
proportionate. 

Every  person  knows,  says  a  French  jurist,  that  at  the 
epoch  of  puberty,  young  girls  of  an  erotic  temperament, 
employ,  foreign  bodies  for  the  gratification  of  their  desires, 
and  may  cause  laceration  or  contusion  of  the  external  genitals; 
and  who  does  not  know,  that  these  excesses  have  brought  on 
delirium,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  the  deplorable  effects  of 
onanism?  (Briand.)  Again,  women  have  injured  the  sex- 
ual organs  for  the  purpose  of  accusing  an  innocent  man  of 
rape.     (Fodere.) 

In  aQ  cases  of  defloration  we  must  consider  the  age, 
strength,  and  state  of  mind  of  both  parties.  When  this  crime 
is  perpetrated  on  children  of  a  tender  age,  the  disproportion 
of  the  organs  will  be  followed  by  the  marks  of  injury  already 
enumerated.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  woman  may  accuse 
a  delicate  or  old  man,  or  boy,  or  one  who  is  impotent.  It  is 
held  by  most  jurists,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  at  all  events 
exceedingly  doubtful,  that  one  man  can  violate  a  strong  adult 
female.  (Mahon,  Farr,  Fodere,  Capuron,  Beck,  Briand, 
Thomson,  &c.)  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when  the 
woman  labours  under  insensibility  from  violence,  syncope,  or 
fainting,  narcotics,  intoxication,  and,  according  to  the  faculty 
of  Leipsic,  when  she  sleeps  profoundly.  The  anecdote  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  sword  scabbard,  is  often  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  the  power  of  resistance,  on  the  part  of 
the  female,  is  almost  always  effectual  in  preventing  the  per- 
petration of  rape  by  one  man.  The  following  question  was 
put  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Leipsic,  '^  whether  a  single  man 
could  ravish  a  woman  ?"  The  reply  contained  the  following 
words,  ^^  Feminse  cuilibet  facilius  est,  si  velit,  penis  immissio- 
nem  recusare,  vol  cum  multis  modis  impedire,  quam  viro 
eidem  invitae  plane  intrudere." 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  often 
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erroneous,  as  it  can  have  no  reference  to  those  oases  in  which 
the  adult  female  is  delicate,  nervous,  or  in  bad  health ;  when 
she  is  under  age  or  advanced  in  life ;  when  she  is  violently 
beaten,  rendered  insensible,  her  mouth  stuffed  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, tow,  &c.,  or  overpowered  by  the  accused.  De  la 
Motte  relates  the  case  of  a  servant  at  an  inn,  who  effectually 
resisted  the  attacks  of  an  officer,  although  assisted  by  five  of 
his  comrades ;  but  such  a  case  must  be  of  rare  occurrence,  as 
criminal  trials  very  frequently  prove. 

In  all  charges  of  rape,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
examine  the  sexual  organs  of  both  parties.  The  man  may  be 
impotent  from  the  causes  already  described ;  the  penis  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  sloughing  or  cancer,  &c.,  or  the  organ 
may  be  so  small  as  to  cause  no  pain  on  its  introduction  into 
the  vagina.  Zacchias  mentions  a  singular  case  of  this  last 
kind.  The  woman  may  labour  under  a  variety  of  malforma- 
tions, which  prevent  the  performance  of  the  generative  act 
A  speedy  examination  should  be  made  in  all  cases,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  woman  must  be  kept  in  view,  as 
an  idiot  at  twenty,  or  upwards,  can  make  less  resistance  than 
a  girl  of  fourteen. 

Venereal  infection  is  a  proof  of  violation,  when  it  coincides 
with  the  time  at  which  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 
perpetrated,  that  is,  if  it  appears  from  the  third  to  the  eighth 
day;  and,  above  all,  if  the  accused  is  affected  with  the  disease. 
Every  well-informed  practitioner  is  aware  that  gonorrhoea  or 
S]rphilis  cannot  manifest  itself  immediately  after  congress,  and 
therefore,  if  found  on  the  female  within  twenty-four  hours,  is 
a  strong  proof  against  her  chastity,  and  in  favour  of  the 
accused. 

Every  well-informed  physician  and  surgeon  is  conversant 
with  the  purulent  discharge  of  female  children  of  scrofulous 
and  delicate  habits,  from  the  period  of  dentition  to  the  age  of 
puberty ;  such  discharge  is  seen  almost  every  day  in  dispen- 
sary and  hospital  practice  among  the  poor.  It  is  described 
by  Underwood,  John  Hunter,  Hamilton,  Astley  Cooper, 
Dewees,  Jewel,  myself,  and  others ;  and  is  often  mistaken  by 
ignorant  practitioners  for  gonorrhoea. 
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There  is  no  fact  better  attesited  than  this,  that  purulent 
discharge  from  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes,  from  the 
period  of  infancy  upwards,  may  arise  from  causes  purely  phy- 
sical, chemical,  or  spedfic. 

Venereal  excess  between  two  persons,  whose  oi^ns  are 
healthy,  may  also  cause  a  dischai^e,  more  or  less  intense,  in 
one  or  botli ;  but  still  the  symptoms  are  not  so  violent  as  in 
gonorrhoea.  Even  children  of  both  sexes  are  subject  to 
genital  discharge  before  and  daring  dentition,  from  worms,  or 
from  local  injury  of  the  sexual  organs,  caused  by  deflora* 
tion  of  female  children.  The  last  fact  is  oiie  of  great  impor- 
tance to  those  who  are  called  on  to  give  evidence  before 
magistrates,  or  in  courts  of  justice,  in  charges  of  rlipe.  The 
accused  may  be  free  from  gonorrhcea,  and  declare,  that  if  the 
child  is  infected  it  is  not  by  lum.  The  medical  witness  should 
ascertain  the  lesions,  and  discriminate  between  purulent  di^ 
charge  the  consequence  of  violence  and  inflammation,  and 
that  arising  from  infection.  The  history  of  the  case  will 
enable  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  the  majority  of 
instances;  and  he  ought  to  ascertain,  whether  the  child  has 
not  been  subject  to  discharge  previously  to  the  supposed 
offence.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted,  and  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Lond.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  1830,  vol.  v. 
the  girl  had  laboured  under  purulent  discharge  five  yeare 
before,  and  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  exceedingly  delicate. 
On  that  occasion  I  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the  liability 
of  female  infants,  and  of  girls  until  the  age  of  puberty,  to 
purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina.  We  know  that  equita- 
tion, injury  on  die  perineum,  calculus  in  the  bladder,  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  hsemorrhoids,  gout,  rheumatism,  certain  cu- 
taneous diseases,  as  herpes,  impetigo,  serpigo,  lepra,  &c.,  the 
terebinthinate  medicines,  lytta,  spices,  diuretics,  sexual  inter- 
course during  the  catamenial  or  lochial  evacuations,  the  intro- 
duction and  long  retention  of  a  bougie  in  the  urethra,  irritation 
in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  constipation,  certain 
aliments  and  medicines,  as  new  beer,  asparagus,  &c.;  in  a 
word,  diseases  of  organs,  Which  strongly  sympathize  with  the 
genito-urinary  system,  may  cause  simple  gonorrhoea*  Cases 
are  recorded  in  which  gastro-enteritis,  diseases  of  the  respi- 
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ratory  system,  coryza,  cynancke,  pneumonia,  and  asthma,  had 
terminated  by  a  copious  discharge  from  the  urethra.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  action  between  the 
mucous,  serQUS,  fibrous  tissues,  the  digestive,  respiratory  sys- 
tems, the  urinary  apparatus,  the  urethra,  and  uterine  system ; 
and  that  none  of  these  systems  can  be  irritated  or  inflamed 
without  more  or  less  affecting  the  urethra  or  uterine  appara- 
tus. So  also  the  latter  organs  cannot  be  affected  without 
implicating  the  former  tissues  in  various  degrees.  Dr.  Titley 
relates  a  case  in  which  he  supposed  venereal  gonorrhoea 
existed  for  a  period  of  three  days,  and  for  which  he  prescribed 
the  usual  remedies;  but  before  the  patient  had  taken  the 
medicine,  he  was  seized  with  a  smart  attack  of  gout,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  urethral  discharge  had  vanished. 

Capuron  was  consulted  in  a  supposed  case  of  defloration,  in 
which  a  purulent  discharge  escaped  from  the  vagina;  the 
external  genitak  were  ulcerated  ;  but  that  able  physician 
ascribed  it  to  the  cause  under  notice,  and  the  girl  was  soon 
restored  to  health.  M.  Biessy,  of  Lyons,  relates  a  case  in 
which  all  the  surgeons  of  that  town  certified  a  child  had  been 
violated  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  discharge.  He 
denied  it,  which  induced  the  Mayor  to  request  five  physicians 
to  examine  the  child  separately,  without  knowing  the  applica- 
tion to  each,  and  they  all  agreed  that  she  only  laboured  under 
a  simple  mucous  discharge.  (Manuel  Medico-Legale,  &c) 
The  following  case  is  related  by  the  revef ed  Dr.  Percival : 
'^  Jane  Hampson,  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out-patient  of 
the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Feb.  11, 179i.  The  female  organs 
were  highly  inflamed,  sore,  and  painful ;  and  it  was  stated  by 
the  mother,  that  the  child  had  been  as  well  as  usual  till  the 
preceding  day,  when  she  complained  of  pain  in  making  water. 
This  induced  the  mother  to  examine  the  parts  affected,  when 
she  was  surprised  to  find  the  appearances  above  described. 
The  child  had  slept  two  or  three  nights  in  the  same  bed  with 
a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  complained  of  being  very 
much  hurt  by  him  during  the  night.  Leeches  and  other 
external  applications,  together  with  appropriate  internal 
remedies,  were  prescribed ;  but  the  debility  increased,,  and  on 
the  20th  of  February  the  child  died.     The  coroner's  inquest 
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was  taken ;  previous  to  which  the  body  was  inspected,  and  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  found  free  of  disease.     From 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ward,  the  surgeon  attending  this 
case,  was  induced  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  child's 
death  was  caused  by  external  violence;    and  a  verdict  of 
murder  was  accordingly  returned  against  the  boy  with  whom 
she  had  slept     Not  many  weeks  elapsed,  however,   before 
several  similar  cases  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  external  violence  had  been  offered,  and  some  in 
which  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  no  such  injury  could  have 
taken  place.     A  few  of  these  patients  died.     Mr.  Ward  was 
now  c<mvinced  that  he  was  under  a  mistake  in  attributing  the 
death  of  Jane  Hampson  to  external  violence,  and  informed  the 
coroner  of  tlie  reasons  which  induced  this  change  of  opinion. 
Accordingly,  when  the  boy  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lancaster, 
the  judge  informed  the  jury,  that  the  evidence  adduced  was 
not  sufficient  to  convict;  and  that  it  would  give  rise  to  much 
indelicate  discussion,  if  they  proceeded  to  the  trial ;  and  that 
he  hoped,  therefore,  they  would  acquit  the  accused,  without 
calling  witnesses.     With  this  request  the  jury  immediately^ 
complied.     The  disorder  in  these  cases,"  says  Dr.  Percival, 
"  had  been  a  typhus  fever,  accompanied  with  a  mortification  of 
the  pudenda." 

Mr.  Kinder  Wood  relates  cases  of  a  disease  somewhat 
similar,  in  which  there  is  fever  for  three  days,  inflammation  of 
both  labia,  ditoris,  nymphse,  and  hymen,  followed  by  sloughing 
and  death.  The  mortality  was  ten  in  twelve,  and  the  disease 
considered  a  peculiar  kind  of  eruptive  fever.  (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  vii.) 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  delicate  scrofulous 
girl,  aged  eleven  years,  who  had  purulent,  or  rather  mucous 
discdiarge  from  the  external  genitals,  and  accused  a  young 
man  of  eighteen,  whose  genitals  were  developed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  of  having  violated  her  person.  Two  unquali- 
fied apothecaries  swore  the  giri  had  been  violated,  a  rape  com- 
mitted, and  gonorrhoea  communicated.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith, 
Mr.  Whitmore,  and  myself,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  The 
frsenum  labiorum  was  perfect,  the  hymen  absent,  there  was  a 
dischai^e  without  any  sign  of  inflammation  the  day  after  the 
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alleged  intercourse,  and  a  small  dark  spot,  observed  by  Dr. 
Smith  only,  on  the  thigh.  The  examinations  of  the  medical 
men  were  made  at  different  times.  The  ease  was  grievously 
mismanaged  for  the  prisoner ;  the  only  evidence  in  his  &vour 
was  Dr.  Smith's,  which  was  contrasted  with  that  of  the  two 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  The  man  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imjMrisonment,  and  lec- 
tured by  the  chairman  of  the  Middlesex  sessions  (Mr.  Const) 
on  his  good  fortune — that  he  was  not  hanged.  The  mother 
subsequently  informed  Dr.  Smith  tiiat  her  daughter  had  had 
the  discharge  since  she  was  five  years  <dd.  The  medical  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  declined  examining  the  person  of  the 
prisoner,  though  those  on  his  side  had  assured  them  he  had  -no 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  and  had  not  had  any  for  six  montiis 
previously.  The  case  was  tried  in  November  sessions,  1829. 
When  the  girl  was  examined  at  the  trial,  a;nd  asked  why  she 
did  not  tell  the  domestic;  who  disturbed  tiie  parties  during  the 
alleged  intercourse,  she  replied,  ^^she  forgot  it"  A  girl  of 
eleven  years  old,  violated  by  an  adult,  foi^et  it !  Cases  like 
the  present  are  unfortunately  of  too  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  attested  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  the  following  impressive 
language: — 

"  There  is  a  circumstance  which  I  am  Exceedingly  anxious 
to  dwell  on,  I  allude  to  a  disdiarge  from  young  females;  and 
I  hope  that  there  is  not  one  here  this  evening  but  will  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  Chil- 
dren from  one  year  old,  and  even  under,  up  to  puberty,  are 
frequentiy  the  subjects  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  pu- 
dendum, chiefly  originating  beneath  the  preputium  ditoridis ; 
tiie  nymphse^  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  the  meatus  urinarius, 
are  in  an  inflamed  state,  and  pour  out  a  disdiarge.  The  bed- 
linen  and  rest  of  the  clothes  are  marked  by  it  It  now  and 
then  happens,  to  a  nervous  woman,  to  be  alarmed  at  such  an 
appeacanoe,  and  Ae  suspects  her  child  of  having  acted  in  an 
improper  maimer ;  and  perhs^s,  not  quite  dear  hersdf,  she  is 
ipoie  ready  to  suspect  oth^ii,  and  says,  ^  Dear  me  (if  she  con- 
fesses)^ it  is  somethkig  like  what  I  have  had  myself!"  She 
goes  to  a  medical  man,  who  may  unfinrtunately  not  be  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  I  am  speaking  of,  and  he  says. 
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^  Good  God !  your  child  has  got  a  clap.'  (A  laugh.)  A  mis- 
take of  this  kind,  gentlemen,  is  no  laughing  matter;  and, 
though  I  am  glad  to  make  you  smile  sometimes,  and  like  to 
join  in  your  smiles,  I  cannot  do  it  on  the  present  oecasion,  for 
it  is  too  serious  a  matter.  I  can  assure  you  a  multitude  of 
persona  have  been  hanged  by  such  a  mistake.  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  what  takes  place  in  such  cases;  the  mother  goes,  home, 
and  says  to  the  child,  '  Who  is  it  that  has  been  playing  with 
you  ?  who  has  taken  yoq  on  his  knee  lately  ?'  The  child 
innocently  replies,  ^  No  one,  mother;  nobody  has,  I  declare  to 
you.'  The  mother  then  says,  ^  Oh,  don't  tell  me  such  stories; 
I  wiU  fl<^  yovLi  if  you  do.'  And  thus  the  child  is  driven  to 
confess  what  never  happened,  in  order  to  save  herself  from 
being  chastised:  at  last  she  says,  ^  Such  a  one  has  taken  me  on 
his  lap.'  The  person  is  questioned,  and  firmly  denies  it ;  but 
the  child,  owing  to  the  mother's  threats,  persists  in  what  she 
has  said.  The  man  is  brought  into  a  court  of  justice ;  a  sur- 
geon, who  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  discharge  I  am  now 
speaking  about,  gives  his  evidence ;  and  the  man  suffers  for 
that  which  he  never  committed.  The  mother  is  persuaded,  if 
there  be  a  slight  ulceration  on  the  parts,  that  violence  has  been 
used,  and  a  rape  committed :  she  immediately  says,  <  What  a 
horrid  villain  must  he  be  for  forcing  a  child  to  such  an  unnatu- 
ral crime,  and  communicating  to  her  such  a  horrible  disease ! 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  hanged.' 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  how  often  I  have  met  with  such 
cases,  I  should  say  that  I  have  met  .with  thirty  in  the  course  of 
my  life.  The  last  case  I  saw  was  in  the  city :  a  gentleman 
came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  see  a  child  with  him,  who  had 
a  gonorrhoea  on  her.  I  went,  and  found  that  she  had  a  free 
discharge  from  the  pr^utium  clitoridis.  I  said  that  there 
was  nothing  so  common  as  this.  There  was  considerable  in- 
flammation, and  it  had  even  proceeded  to  ulceration^  which  I 
told  him  would  soon  ^ve  way  to  the  use  of  the  liquor  calcis 
with  calomel.  *  ^  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  (he  replied)  why, 
suspicion  has  fallen  on  one  of  the  servants;  but  he  will  not 
confess.  If  he  had  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  should 
have  given  my  evidence  against  him ;  for  I  was  not  aware  of 
what  you  have  just  told  me.'     I  told  him  that,  if  the  man  had 
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been  hanged  by  his  evidence,  he  would  have  deserved  to  be 
hanged  too. 

<<  I  am  anxious  that  this  complaint  should  be  known  by 
every  one  present,  and  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
should  be  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  When  a  child 
has  this  discharge,  there  is  a  heat  of  the  parts,  slight  inflam- 
mation, and  this  sometimes  increases,  and  goes  on  to  ulcera- 
tion. This  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  children  at  the  time 
of  cutting  their  teeth." — Lectures  on  Surgery. 

Dr.  Dewees,  the  eminent  professor  of  midwifery,  in  the 
University  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  given  an  excellent  account 
of  the  morbid  discharge  under  notice,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Physical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children,  pp.  326,  435. 
He  says,  **  We  occasionally  find  that  very  young  children 
have  a  discharge  from  within  the  labia  of  b  thin  acrid  kind,  or 
of  a  purulent  appearance.  When  this  occurs  in  very  young 
subjects,  it  almost  always  proceeds  from  a  neglect  of  cleanly 
attention  to  these  parts,  either  by  withholding  a  frequent  use 
of  lukewarm  water,  or  permitting  the  child  to  remain  too  long 
wet  •  •  •  •  Children,  however,  of  a  more  advanced  age,  have 
also  discharges  of  a  purulent  character,  that  seem  to  arise  from 
a  morbid  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  or 
labia.  This  frequently  shews  itself  about  thejiflh  year,  and 
may  continue,  if  neglected,  to  almost  any  period.  Parents, 
therefore,  cannot  be  too  much  on  tiie  alert  when  this  discharge 
is  discovered  on  their  children ;  nor  too  early  in  the  application 
of  suitable  remedies  for  its  removal.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  this  neglect,  tiiat  fluor  albus,  or  whites,  become  so 
common,  and  of  such  difficult  management  in  adult  age.  If 
not  interrupted  in  the  beginning  of  its  career,  it  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue until  the  period  of  puberty,  over  the  phenomena  of  which 
it  but  too  ofken  creates  an  unfriendly  influence.'' 

Orfila  gives  a  table  to  enable  medical  jurists  to  discriminate 
in  all  cases  of  stains  on  linen,  whether  by  spermatic,  leucor- 
rhoBid,  gonorrhceal,  lochial,  mucous  and  salival  fluids.  The 
evidence  affwded  by  tiiis  table  is  6r  from  being  positive,  and 
I  tiierefbre  omit  it 

Third  question. — Can  a  woman  be  violated  without  her 
knowledge  ?    Decidedly  she  can,  if  under  the  influence  of 
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iasensibility  from  violence,  fainting,  asphyxia,  narcotics,  or 
intoxication.  I  have  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  female  was 
impregnated  during  inebriation,  and  was  of  course  unconscious 
of  it  during  the  first  seven  months  of  utero«gestation.  She  felt 
much  offended,  when  I  hinted  my  suspicions  as  to  her  being 
pregnant,  but  soon  afterwards  her  paramour  revealed  the  secret 
to  me.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  a  woman  can  be 
violated  during  sleep,  yet  under  some  circumstances  it  seems 
to  me  very  possible.  A  married  woman  who  has  had  children, 
whose  sexual  organs  are  dilated,  may  be  violated  during  sleep  ; 
and  a  virgin  can  be  deflowered  without  her  being  awoke. 
Drs.  Beck,  Gordon  Smith,  Bartley,  Fodere,  and  Capuron, 
doubt  the  possibility  of  a  married  woman  being  violated  during 
sleep.* 

Fourth  question. — Can  violation  be  followed  by  conception  ? 
It  has  been  long  decided  in  the  negative,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  women  who  were  influenced  by  the  depressing  passions 
could  not  conceive  (Bartley  and  Farr);  Capuron,  Fodere, 
Beck,  Good,  &c.  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  profession^ 
that  conception  may  happen,  and  is  not  accelerated  or  pre- 
vented by  the  volition  of  the  sexes.  This  is  the  received  and 
only  rational  opinion.  How  many  women  anxiously  wish  for 
children  and  have  none,  and  vice  versa.  Women  have  con- 
ceived during  asphyxia,  inebriation,  and  narcotbm.  From  the 
foregoing  observations,  it  is  evident  that  medical  science  does 
not  furnish  positive  proof  of  any  of  the  questions  discussed  in 
this  article,  but  merely  probable  and  presumptive  evidence. 
I  may  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  probabilities  are  greatest 
when  a  child  of  five,  seven,  nine,  or  ten,  is  the  accuser,  after 
due  consideration  of  the  sexual  diseases  of  this  period  of  life. 
Her  age  excludes  all  appearance  of  consent,  as  she  cannot 
have  desire,  her  organs  being  undeveloped,  as  stated  in  the 
section  on  disqualifications,  for  marriage,  nor  is  it  likely  any 
foreign  body  will  be  introduced.  The  case  will  be  stronger 
attested  by  any  other  marks  of  violence.  Great  caution  is, 
however,  required  in  these  cases,  as  depraved  mothers  have 

*  The  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gooch  and  Dr.  Casack,  already  quoted, 
prove  the  possibility  of  defloration  of  virgins  during  sleep.    See  p.  245. 
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induced  their  children  to  make  accusadons  against  innocent 
persons. 

In  arriving-  at  a  oondusion  in  charges  of  rape,  the  following- 
inquiries  are  necessary : — 

1.  The  time^  place,  and  all  ctrcnmstances  connected  with 
the  assault,  should  be  noted  and  carefully  considered. 

2.  The  age,  slrei^fth  of  die  body,  state  of  health,  of  mind» 
and  the  general  i^aracters  of  the  accuser  and  accused,  are  to 
be  duly  estimated. 

S.  The  education,  stati<m  in  life,  and  previous  intimacy  of 
Ae  parties,  are  to  be  recorded. 

4.  All  marks  of  violence,  or  disease,  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

5.  The  organs  of  both  pardes  are  to  be  examined,  and  their 
propordons  c(»npared. 

The  only  odier  medico-legal  quesdon  connected  with  mo- 
rab  is  sodomy.  In  diese  horriUe  cases  it  is  said,  there  will  be 
inflammadon,  excoriation,  or  syphilidc  ulceradon,  dilatadon 
of  die  sphincter,  scirrhus  of  the  rectum,  haemorrhoids.  It  is 
to  be  recollected  diat  syjrfiilitic  excrescences  are  <^iten  seen  on 
the  perineum  and  about  the  anus,  caused  by  disease  from 
the  genitals,  where  no  suspicion  can  be  entertained :  ^'  no 
man,''  says  Dr.  Beck,  <^ ought  to  be  condemned  on  medical 
prooiis  solely."  The  physician  should  only  deliver  his  opinion 
HI  favour  or  against  an  accusation  already  preferred. — Zacchias. 
The  law  on  diis  subject  has  been  already  stated,  and  a  most 
extraordinary  case  described.     See  p.  230. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MEDfCO-LEaAL  QUESTfOVS  RELATING  TO    ATTEMPTS   AGAIK8T 

HEALTH  OK  LIFE. HOMICIDE  BT  COm*U»IOMS  AKD 

WOUNDS. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  eojisider,  1.  coatusions,  wounds, 
and  homicide  by  them ;  2,  homicide  by  asphyxia)  strangula- 
tion,  suffocation,  submersion  or  drowning,  asphyxia  by  non- 
respirable  gases,  or  by  deleterious  gases;  ^  homicide  by 
poisoning. 

Of  homicide  by  conimums  and  wounds. — In  a  former  sec- 
tion, I  stated  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  need  only  remind 
the  reader,  that  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  Act,  9  Geo.  IV.  c  31, 
contusions  are  classed  with  wounds ;  and  under  this  statute  we 
have  to  comprehend  ecchymosis,%  concussion  or  loss  of  power 
of  organs,  distortions,  dislocations,  fractures,  bums,  wounds  of 
fire-anns,  and  wounds  in  general 

Caniusian  is  an  injury,  and  sometimes  a  wound,  inflicted  by 
a  hard,  blunt  instrument,  without  loss  of  substance,  or  wound 
of  the  skin,  but  with  laceration  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  extra- 
Tasatwn  of  blood,  either  diffused  or  congested  on  the  skin  or  in 
the  cellular  tissue :  if  the  skin  be  divide,  it  is  designated  a 
contused  wound. 

Eedaymads^  or  blackness,  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  by 
the  rupture  of  the  capiUary  vessels ;  and  hence  it  follows  con- 
tusion»  but  it  may  exist  as  in  cases  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica, 
scurvy,  and  other  morbid  conditions  without  the  latter;  and 
we  occasionally  see  persons  arise  from  sleep  with  numerous 
ocehymoses,  which  are  sugillations,  and  called  by  the  vulgar, 
^'  dead  men's  pindies.'^ 

When  ecchymosis  is  caused  by  injury,  it  generally  appears 
in  a  short  time,  or  in  a  few  hours,  but  sometimes  not  before  the 
lapse  of  days.  The  part  appears  red  and  bluish,  then  black  or 
leaden  colour,  next  violet  and  yellow,  and  is  marked  most  in 

y  2 
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the  centre.  Its  prc^ess  and  duration  will  be  modified  by 
age  and  constitution. 

It  may  be  produced  in  deep-seated  organs  as  in  the  muscles 
of  the  thighy  &c.  in  the  aponeuroses  of  the  hands  and  feet,  on 
the  spinal  marrow,  whose  membranes  may  be  lacerated,  with- 
out any  blackness  of  the  skin,  or  it  may  not  appear  before  ten 
or  fifteen  days.  Again,  the  viscera  in  the  chest,  abdomen, 
and  pelvis,  may  be  ecchymosed  from  external  injury,  though 
the  integuments  are  discoloured.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish 
ecchymosis  from  lividity,  consequent  to  acute  or  chronic  ezan- 
thematous  diseases,  vesication,  inflammation,  or  gangrene,  by 
recollecting  the  successive  changes  of  colour,  and  the  absence 
of  all  symptoms  characteristic  of  these  maladies.  It  sometimes 
occurs,  that  intense  vomiting  causes  rupture  of  minute  vessels 
in  the  stomach,  intestines,  diaphragm  and  lungs ;  and,  on  dis- 
section, we  find  black  spots  of  various  sizes,  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  gangrene.  In  such  cases  these  spots  are  soft, 
and  easily  detached,  while  the  membranes  that  enclose  the 
blood  in  a  recent  ecchymosis  are  firm.  If  we  make  a  free 
incision  through  an  ecchjrmosed  part,  we  can  readily  wash,  out 
the  effused  blood,  but  ablution  will  not  remove  the  changes 
effected  by  gangrene. 

It  too  often  happens  that  ecchymoses  are  confounded  with 
cadaverous  Uvidities,  which  are  more  or  less  extensive,  of  a 
brown,  black,  red,  or  violet  colour,  forming  rapidly  after 
death,  particularly  on  the  back,  thighs,  sides,  anterior  snriaee 
of  the  body,  on  all  those  parts  upon  which  the  body  has  lain 
while  it  has  been  becoming  cold.  These  also  appear  where 
pressure  is  made  by  die  clothes,  and  firom  their  resemblance  to 
the  injuries  caused  by  flagellation  with  rods,  are  called  by  tlie 
French,  vergehares.  A  more  appropriate  term  is,  cadaoerous 
HmdUy  or  SHgiUaium.  These  are  firequently  observed  in  the 
most  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera. 
Professor  Andral's  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  deeply  inter- 
esting, and  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  translated  by  Drs.  Townsend  and  West. 
These  sugillations  will  be  modified  by  age,  oonstitation,  state 
of  the  weather,  pn^ress  to  putrefiiction,  &a     They  cannot 
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be  confounded  with  ecchymosby  as  there  is  no  effusion  or 
infiltration  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh,  most  ably  defended  a  man 
named  Reid,  in  1 835,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  and  chiefly  based  his  defence  on  the  distinction  between 
livor  and  ecchymosis.  He  saved  the  prisoner's  life,  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  Professors  Christison  and  Traill,  who  were 
imposed  on  by  ignorant  practitioners.  I  have  published  a  full 
account  of  this  important  case  in  my  Journal.  See  Ijofnd. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jdninu  1836,  Vol.  viii.  Nos.  185,  6,  T. 

The  term  commotion  or  concussion^  is  applied  to  the  shaking 
of  an  organ  by  a  blow  or  fall,  more  or  less  remote  from  it,  which 
causes  derangement  of  its  function  or  lesion  of  its  structure. 
Thus,  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head/  feet,  knees,  or  body,  causes 
concussion  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  followed  by  slight  stun* 
ning,  by  haemorrhage  from  the  ears,  nose,  or  eyes,  or  by  im* 
mediate  death.   Concussion  of  the  spine  may  or  may  not  affect 
the  brain,  and  if  violent,  will  be  followed  by  paralysis  of  all  the 
parts,  whose  nerves  arise  below,  and  sometimes  of  those  above 
the  site  of  the  injury.     In  such  cases,  there  may  be  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  generative 
organs.     The  organ  likely  to  be  affected  next  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  medulla  is  the  liver,  which  may  be  followed  by  hepatitis, 
icterus,  rupture,  hsemorrhage,  and  death.     Every  scientific 
practitioner  is  aware,  that  a  violent  blow  on  the  stomach,  will 
suddenly  extinguish  life,  by  injury  of  the  nerves  and  paralysis 
of  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  yet  no  mark  of  lesion  can  be 
observed  in  the  oigan  on  dissection.     I  have  known  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  this  fact  to  be  the  cause  of  acquitting  a  man  who 
killed  his  victim  by  a  blow  of  a  masons  hammer  on  the  epi- 
gastrium.    The  medical  witness  was  ignorant  of  the  danger 
of  contusion  on  this  part,  and  the  judge  reprimanded  him  very 
severely  for  not  having  opened  the  body.     The  practitioner 
was  satisfied  the  blow  was  the  cause  of  death,  as  the  sufferer 
died  almost  immediately,  but  he  was  unable  to  account  for  the 
result  to  the  court   Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentioned  two  cases  in 
his  lectures,  of  men  who  were  instantly  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
stomach.     The   anatomist   recollects    the  ganglionic  nerves 
situated  beneath  and  about  the  stomach,  and  that  a  blow  on  them 
will  cause  such  concussion  as  to  be  followed  by  instant  death. 
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Disimiianj  is  a  serious  iDJniy  followed  by  engorgement, 
which  may  not  be  dissipated  for  weeks  or  months,  aceording 
to  the  habit  and  coostitutjon  of  the  patient  There  is  some- 
times stifEness  of  the  joints;  sometimes  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  scrofulous  or  ricketty 
disposition. 

Luxations  are  generally  free  from  danger,  lliongh  they  may 
be  foDowed  by  paralysis  and  atrophy  from  the  injury  of  a 
nerve,  and  sometimes  by  tetanus. 

Fractures^  if  simple,  are  not  dangerous,  but  if  compound  or 
comminuted,  especially  in  or  near  joints,  they  are  often  serious 
and  may  terminate  fetally.  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  the 
French  jurists  who  give  a  table  to  show  the  period  at  which 
fractures  will  be  consolidated,  as  every  man  of  science  must  be 
convinced  of  the  inaccuracy  of  any  fixed  period  for  consolida- 
tion, which  will  be  completed  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
age,  constitution,  and  state  of  health,  of  the  patient. 

For  example ;  the  same  kind  of  fracture  will  be  united  in 
twenty  days  in  an  infest,  in  thirty  or  forty  in  an  adult,  and  in 
fifty  or  sixty  in  an  aged  person,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  Every 
well-informed  practitioner  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
fractures  will  not  be  united  so  soon  in  patients  affected  with 
gout,  scrofula,  cancer,  or  venereal  disease,  mollities,  or  frigi- 
litas  ossium,  as  in  healthful  individuals.  The  best  authors  on 
Surgery  amply  attest  the  truth  of  this  position. 

Bums  present  three  degrees  of  intensity ;  1,  when  there  is 
irritation  or  slight  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  2,  when  there  is 
vesication ;  3,  when  there  is  disorganization  of  the  skin,  cellu- 
br  membrane  or  more  deep-seated  parts. 

In  the  first  and  second  case  there  is  little  danger,  unless  the 
injury  is  extensive,  or  occupies  parts  endowed  with  great  sen- 
sibility; in  general,  both  are  cured  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
third  case  there  is  great  danger,  as  the  degree  of  constitutional 
irritation  is  considerable,  and  often  proves  fetal  to  young  and 
middle  aged  persons,  and  to  those  advanced  in  life  by  profrise 
suppuration  or  gangrene.  Even  these  cases  may  terminate 
fevourably,  but  with  great  deformity.* 

*  The  obser?atioD8  of  Dupd  jtren,  Crainpton,  and  Earle,  on  bums,  ought 
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GuH-shoi  wowub  are  gienerally  dangerous,  but  here  also 
we  mvttt  be  giaded  in  our  prognosis  by  the  habit  and  coosti- 
tion  fd  the  patient  In  the  works  of  Henneni  &  Cooper, 
Guthrie,  Larrey  Thomson,  Ballingall,  and  all  others — we 
leam  that  the  brarest  men  have  lost  their  liyes  on  the  field  of 
battle,  by  prostrati€m  <^  the  vital  powers,  who  were  only 
graced  by  eannoa  and  musket  balls.  In  other  eases,  the  bra- 
vest have  lost  their  lives  by  haemorrhage^  inflammation,  or 
gangrene,  or  hav«  been  disabled  by  atrophy  of  the  injured 
limbs,  or  have  recovered  while  a  foreign  body  has  been  lodged 
for  months  or  years  in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  stiff  jmnts  are  formed,  or  interminable  fistube^ 
which  may  extend  to  remote  parts.  The  judieious  and  scien- 
tifie  s«igeon  wUl  be  cautious  in  forming  a  piognoaU  in  theso 


From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  must  be  obvious  that  an 
attempt  to  classify  wounds  into  mortal  and  non*m<»tal,  is  use- 
less, and  indeed  impossible.  I  cannot  therefore  assent  to  the 
daaaification  of  Marc,  Biessy,  and  others,  as  I  believe  the  con- 
stitution and  habit  of  the  sufferer  will  modify  all  external 
injuries  to  an  illimitable  ext^it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
every  well-informed  surgeon  will  assent  to  my  position,  that 
wounds  and  [external  injuries  will  be  more  or  less  fatal,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  or  organ  they  occupy,  and  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  patient 

In  estimating  the  danger  of  external  injuries,  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  opinions  laid  down  in  the  best  works  on  the 
different  branches  of  medicine. 

The  majority  of  mescal  jurists  agree,  that  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  great  cavities,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs,  are  always  doubtful  and 
often  fataL 

Wounds  of  the  head*  In  all  these  caaes,  we  should  consider 
the  degree  of  cencusskNi,  the  rite  of  the  wound,  and  the  tis- 
sues  which  are  injured.  Wounds  of  the  head  are  inflicted 
with  cnttaog  or  blunt  instruments,  or  by  falls^     If  there  b 

to^  perused  with  aUeiUion  by  every  medical -prsctilioner.    Thoee  of  the 
fifsl  sad  second  will  be  found  in  my  Journal,  1834.  vols.  iv.  and  v. 
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contusion  of  the  oocipito-frontal  aponeurosis,  there  is  danger 
of  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  scalp  mid  membranes  of 
the  brain,  and  of  course  the  prognosis  is  very  doubtful. 
Nevertheless,  the  most  formidable  symptoms  have  terminated 
favourably,  as  attested  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  If  a  cutting 
instrument  penetrates  obliquely  to  the  cranium,  union  may 
take  place  (Boyer,)  but  there  is  much  more  probability  of 
erysipelatus  inflammation,  or  of  exfoliation  of  the  cranium. 
Many  of  these  penetrating  wounds  terminate  &vourably*  If 
the  wound  penetrates  the  brain,  there  may  be  immediatB 
death,  or  it  may  happen  in  a  few  days ;  and  in  such  cases,  die 
danger  is  exceedingly  great,  though  recovery  may  take  place. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  scalp,  if  judiciously  treated,  terminate 
fiivourably  in  most  cases.  Perpendicular  wounds  of  the  scalp 
may  terminate  fiivourably  and  speedily  by  proper  manage- 
ment, but  penetrating  oblique  wounds  are  tedious,  and  often 
followed  by  exfoliation.  If  a  wound  poietrates  the  brain, 
there  is  danger  of  haemorrhage  and  inflammation ;  and  these 
wounds  are  highly  dangerous  when  a  blunt  instrument  strikes 
the  head  perpendicularly;  a  soft  puffy  tumour  is  produced, 
which  is  removed  in  five  or  six  days  by  proper  treatment,  but 
concussion  may  cause  death. 

When  the  blow  is  inflicted  obliquely,  blood  is  extravasated 
in  a  sort  of  cavity,  caused  by  the  laceration  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  remains  for  days,  and  sometimes  requires  to  be 
opened.  In  cases  in  which  the  pericranium  is  detached,  exfo- 
riation  of  the  bone  generally  follows.  I  have  known  a  case 
in  which  the  integuments  of  the  forehead  were  torn  by  a  gun- 
shot wound:  they  hung  over  the  face,  and  were  excised  by  an 
apothecary's  apprentice,  who  was  amazed  when  I  explained  to 
him  the  error  he  had  committed,  and  the  certainty  of  exfoli- 
ation taking  place  sooner  or  later,  as  the  bone  was  d^uded, 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  so  far  distant,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  approximate  them.  A  piece  of  bone,  the  size  of  a  crown, 
was  thrown  off  by  exfoliation  three  months  afterwards.  The 
countenance  of  the  patient,  an  interesting  young  woman,  was 
gready  deformed,  and  she  became  subject  to  epilepsy,  llie 
old  surgeons  considered  wounds  of  the  scalp  and  fractures  of 
the  skull  highly  dangerous  for  three  weeks,  and  never  declared 
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the  patient  out  of  danger  until  after  the  lapse  of  that  period. 
The  rule  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  the  period  of  danger  may  be 
later,  and  is  undefinable. 

Fraetures  of  the  cranium  must  be  produced  by  injury 
capable  of  causing  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  hence  they  are 
prcqperly  considered  highly  dangerous.  A  blow  upon  die 
crown  of  the  head  may  cause  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  erar 
nium.;  a  blow  upon  the  superior  lateral  part  will  cause  frac- 
ture on  the  orbitar  vault,  and  a  blow  upon  the  oteiput  may 
fracture  the  frontal  bone.  The  danger  of  fractures  and  other 
injuries  of  the  skull  are  so  ably  described  in  all  recent  works 
on  surgery,  that  I  need  not  dwell  further  upon  them  in  this 
place. 

If  a  man  dies  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  an  injury 
inflicted  on  him,  the  English  law  declares  it  murder;  birt 
there  is  very  inadequate  punishment  for  mutilations,  which 
disable  persons  for  life,  or  cause  blindness  or  great  deformity. 
When  the  skull  is  thin,  a  sli^t  blow  may  fracture  it  and 
cause  death.  A  man  was  tried  for  murder,  who  struck  a  boy 
on  the  head  with  a  small  stick  and  fractured  his  skull.  It 
was  proved  at  the  trial  that  the  skull  was  unusually  thin,  and 
that  the  blow  would  not  have  fractured  it  if  of  ordinary  thidc* 
ness;  there  was  no  proof  of  malice,  and  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted. 

Again,  when  there  is  disease  of  the  brain,  {n'oduced  by 
injury  or  other  causes,  a  slight  blow  may  kill  the  individual^ 
which  would  have  little  effect  on  a  healthy  person.  These 
fects  are  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered by  medical  witnesses.  A  slight  fall  may  cause  a.  rup« 
ture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain,  which  may  be  followed  by 
effasion  and  sudden  death.  Mr.  John  Bell  mentions  the  case 
of  a  woman,  who  slipped  on  going  down  stairs,  and  fell  on 
her  heel.  She  ascended  the  stairs,  went  into  her  room,  stag^ 
gered,  and  dropped  dead;  and  on  dissection  an  artery  was 
found  ruptured  in  the  base  of  the  brain. 

It  is  idso  supposed,  that  holding  in  the  breath  while  raising 
a  heavy  load,  or  making  strong  muscular  exertion,  which  ren- 
ders the  face  florid,  may  congest  the  brain,  and  cause  rupture 
of  some  of  its  vessels,  which  will  be  followed  by  coma,  apo- 
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plexy,  or  sudden  death.  A  trial  of  a  prize-fighter  latdy  took 
place,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted^  as  the  surgeon  swore,  the 
efiiision  on  the  brain  was  caused  by  fidls  and  not  by  blows. 
This  was  questionable  evidence. 

fVowHb  oftht  Face. — Contusicms  and  wounds  of  the  eye- 
brows and  lids  are  generally  free  from  danger,  thou^  they 
may  cause  blindness.  Penetiatiag  wounds  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  causing  fracture  (tt  the  orbitar 
plate,  are  dangerous,  as  the  brain  may  become  affected.  In 
some  habits,  all  or  any  of  these  injuries  may  be  followed  by 
erysipelas  of  the  scalp)  and  consequently  be  highly  dangerous. 
Contusisiis  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  may  induce  various  disor- 
ganization of  the  complicated  and  delicate  tissues  of  that 
organ,  which,  though  indestructive  to  life,  are  generally 
dkstructive  to  vision,  and  therefore  productive  of  great  per* 
sonal  injury.  Contusions  and  fractures  of  the  nose  are 
attended  with  little  danger,  and  total  ablation  of  the  organ  is 
no  longer  an  irremediable  deformity,  as  appears  by  some  suc- 
cessful operations  for  supplying  its  place  from  the  integuments 
of  the  upper  lip  and  forehead. 

Fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  thejhmtal  sinus  is  not  dan- 
gerous ;  but  not  so  of  the  posterior,  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
brain.  Slight  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  maxillary 
sinus  is  not  dangerous ;  but,  if  produced  by  a  violent  con- 
tusion, as  a  gunshot,  fistulous  openings  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  abo  considerable  deformity. 

Fracture  of  the  superior  maxUlary  bane  or  zygomoHc  arch 
IS  not  dangerous,  unless  in  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  habits, 
ii^en  caries  may  occur.  Luxations  and  fractures  of  the 
iatferior  maxiliary  bone  are  speedily  cured,  as  also  wounds  of 
the  dieeks  and  lips.  Wounds  of  the  tongue  are  easily 
remedied  by  sutwe ;  but  total  ablation  of  the  organ  renders 
mastication,  deglottdon,  taste,  and  pronunciation  defective. 

Wounds  of  the  nech  are  h^hly  dangerous,  from  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  situated  in  this  part 
Too  many  young  surgeons  .are  unmindful  of  the  danger  of 
injuries  and  wounds  of  the  neck,  as  they  consider  these  very 
slightly,  when  the  carotids  are  undivided.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  a  blow  of  a  blunt  instrument  on  the 
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posterior  siniace  of  the  neek  wiH  cause  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  fracCiire  of  the  vertebres,  or  didoeatioh  of  the 
odontoid  process ;  white  a  deep  wound  on  the  anterior  tsaxbce 
of  the  nedc  may  divide  the  phrenic  nerve,  and,  in  an  instant, 
paralyse  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  of  inspiration,  or  divide 
the  pnenmo^gastric  nerve  or  par  vagum,  and  paralyse  the 
stomach,  impede  req)iration  and  the  action  of  the  hearts  It 
seldom  happens,  however,  that  the  nerves  or  vessels  on  both 
sides  on  the  neck  are  divided,  and  hence  the  wonderful  escape 
from  immediate  death.  If  the  trachea  or  oesophagus  is  fairiy 
divided,  the  wound  is  considered  mortal  by  medical  jurists,  as 
recovery  seldom  happens  in  such  cases,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. When  the  internal  jugular  veift  or  carotid  artery 
is  divided,  death  is  inevitable  in  a  few  minutes,  unleas 
ligatures  are  applied ;  and,  it  appears,  from  the  testim<Hiy  of 
Briand,  that  in  nineteen  such  cases  nine  were  saved  by  these 
means.  The  section  of  the  prindpal  nervous  trunks,  such  as 
the  great  sympathetic  and  tenth  pair,  are  mortal,  by  depriving 
organs  essential  to  life  of  a  proper  supply  of  nervous  influ- 
ence :  the  division  of  the  recurrent  nerve  wiQ  cause  aphonia, 
and  punctured  wounds  of  any  of  the  principal  nerves  will  be 
followed  by  inflammation  in  all  parts  which  they  supply,  and 
often  by  death.  Lastly,  the  cutting  instrument  may  pass  be- 
tween the  cervical  vertebrae  and  wound,  or  completely  divide 
the  spinal  marrow. 

Wounds  of  the  Laryrix  may  prove  fatal.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
relates  a  case  of  a  man  who  infticted  six  stight  wounds  on  the 
larynx,  and  died  of  haemorrhage. 

TVoUfids  of  the  Glottis  have  been  fdUowed  by  granulations, 
and  flaps  in  other  cases,  which  caused  suffocation.  A  baU  has 
entered  at  the  pomum  Adami,  and  made  a  circuitous  route 
round  the  neck,  and  was  found  at  the  opporite  side  to  which 
it  entered. 

Wounds  of  the  cAe^f.-T-Contusions  and  wounds  of  the  chest 
may  be  followed  by  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  and  various  disor- 
ganizations of  the  lungs,  pericardium  and  heart,  and  are  there- 
fore considered  very  serious  injuries.  Contusions  on  the 
female  breast  may  induce  cancer ;  and  those  inflicted  on  the 
ribs,  caries,  or  necrosis.     When  a  penetrating  cutting  instru* 
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meat  divides  the  mammary  or  interoostal  arteries,  there  will 
be  efl^ision  of  blood  into  the  chest  (hamiathorax),  which  may 
produce  death,  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Section  of  the 
axillary  or  subclavian  arteries  will  be  generally  fieital,  unless  a 
ligature  is  speedily  applied. 

Army  sui^eons  are  of  opinion  that  wounds  of  the  chest  are 
seldom  fiettal,  unless  death  occurs  from  h»morrhage  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  their  infliction.  We  frequently  observe 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  in  our  hospitak  which  seldom 
prove  fatal. 

Luxation  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  requires 
the  immobility  of  the  limb  for  twenty  or  tiiirty  days,  while 
that  of  the  humoral  extremity  is  followed  by  deformity. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  generally  unattended  with  danger, 
but  by  wounding  the  pleura  or  lung,  may,  of  course,  induce 
serious  diseases  of  these  parts.  Fractures  of  the  sternum, 
though  very  rare,  may  injure  the  subjacent  organs;  those  of 
the  acromion,  and  coracoid  process  and  neck  of  the  scapula, 
are  not  dangerous,  but  may  produce  defective  motion  of  die 
arm  or  shoulder  joint,  or  atrophy,  or  paralysis  of  the  limb. 

Fractures  of  the  vertebra  are  usually  complicated  with  con- 
cussion, or  other  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  are  often 
followed  by  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and  of  some 
parts  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  and  these  affections  may  occur 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  when  no  trace  of  the  former 
injury  remains. 

The  prognosis  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  is  un- 
certain, as  there  will  be  haemorrhage  into  the  chest,  and  like- 
wise the  introduction  of  air;  both  of  which  will  compress  the 
lung,'  may  induce  inflammation,  suppuration  or  induration 
of  some  part  of  the  organ.  Wounds  of  the  lungs,  pericardium, 
heart,  aorta,  pulmonary  vessels,  venae  cavae,  vena  azygos,  and 
thoracic  duct,  are  in  general  to  be  considered  mortal;  but 
they  are  not  invariably  so. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen. — Contusions  on  the  abdomen  will 
cause  concussion  or  commotion  of  the  subjacent  viscera,  or 
rupture,  haemorrhage  or  death,  though  there  may  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  injury  on  the  abdominal  surface.  The  muscles 
may  lose  their  contractility,  and  hernia  be  produced.  Wounds 
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of  the  abdominal  parietes  are  highly  dangerous,  as  they  almost 
generally  cause  peritonitis  ;  and  should  any  of  the  large 
vessels,  aorta,  cava,  &c«  be  divided,  immediate  death  must 
foUow.  Wounds  of  the  nervous  centres  (solar  plexus),  which 
supply  the  abdominal  viscera,  will  be  followed  by  a  mcn^tai 
parsdysis.  Effusion  of  bile,  blood,  urine,  food  or  faeces,  is 
£eLtal,  in  consequence  of  inducing  peritonitis,  which  in  general 
cannot  be  cured.  Hence  wounds  of  the  stomach,  liver,  intes- 
tines, spleen,  kidneys,  uterus,  bladder,  when  distended,  and 
thoracic  duct,  are  generally  fiettal.* 

Wounds  of  the  organs  of  generation. — Contusions  and 
fractiu'es  of  the  pelvis  are  not  dangerous,  unless  the  latter  are 
considerable,  or  unless  some  vessel  of  importance  is  wounded. 
Wounds  of  the  spermatic  arteries  and  veins  of  the  male  are 
necessarily  fatal,  as  beyond  the  power  of  art ;  but  they  rarely 
exist  independently  of  other  lesions  equally  unfavourable. 
Wounds  of  the  scrotum  are  not  dangerous,  unless  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  be  effused  into  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  those 
of  the  vesiculee  seminales  are  not  mortal,  but  are  a  cause  of 
absolute  sterility.  Section  of  the  penis  is  not  dangerous,  as 
hsemorrhage  can  be  easily  arrested;  the  wound  cicatrizes;  but 
there  will  be  incomplete  erection  on  the  injured  side  of  the 
oi^n.  Total  ablation  of  the  penis  may  prove  &tal,  unless 
the  arteries  are  secured.  The  penis  has  been  excised  from 
the  pubes  during  coitus^  without  fatal  hemorrhage;  and  a 
gentleman  who  attended  my  lectures  in  1834,  informed  me 
of  a  case,  the  particulars  of  which  were  unusual.  A  young 
gendemian,  a  patient  of  his,  indecently  closed  himself  to  a 
servant-maid,  while  adjusting  the  dinner-table.  She  struck 
him  with  a  carving-knife,  and  amputated  two  inches  and  a 
half  of  the  virile  member.  The  haemorrhage  was  very  pro- 
fuse, and  the  narrator  of  the  case  was  sent  for  to  arrest  it, 
which  he  accomplished.  Contusions  of  the  testicles  may  in- 
duce scirrhus,  which  will  require  castration. 

Lesumsqfthe  generative  organs  qftvomen. — Contusions  and 

*  Gun-sHot  wounds,  in, which  balls  or  pieces  of  clothing  are  drivea 
into  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  are  generally  succeeded  by  inflammation 
abscess,  and  death ;  but  not  always. — See  article  Wounds  in  Cooper's  Swr- 
ffieal  Dictionary. 
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wounds  of  the  external  genitals  are  not  dangarons,  unless 
inflicted  during  menstruation,  when  serious  consequenoes  may 
result.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  uterus  in  Ihe  unia^Mreg- 
nated  condition  can  scarcely  be  injured  hy  external  violence. 
In  the  gravid  state,  when  it  ascends  above  the  pubes,  it  may 
be  seriously  injured  by  blows,  falls,  &e.,  whidi  may  induce 
fatal  inflammation  or  rupture  of  the  organ,  detachment  of  the 
phioenta,  and  death  of  tiie  fioetus.  If  the  organ  is  punctored, 
the  wound  mnst  be  considered  fiutal,  if  fbyowed  by  inflamma- 
tion or  gangrene,  to  both  the  mother  and  the  foetus.  The 
organ  may  be  inflamed  and  gangrenous,  complicated  with  peri- 
tonitis and  enteritis,  in  the  last  mondi  of  pregnancy,  and  with->- 
out  any  external  violence,  or  even  any  evident  cause;  a  case 
of  uriiich  is  narrated  by  Dr.  Malins,  of  Liverpool,  and  myself, 
in  the  Load.  Med.  and  Sn^.  Joum.  1831,  vd*  vL  pp.  52, 
213.  In  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  organ,  its  total  removal  has 
been  effected  by  ignorant  nddwives ;  and  the  fiital  injuries  in- 
flicted by  imeducated  male  obstetricians,  by  manual  and  in- 
strumental operations  in  difficult  parturitions,  are  unfortunately 
too  notorious  of  late  to  require  further  comment 

A  few  years  since,  medical  practitioners  in  tiiis  country  and 
in  France,  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  very  justiy, 
for  tiie  rashness  and  violence  of  their  obstetric  operations,  which 
were  more  characterisUc  of  illiterate  savages,  or  of  tiie  darkest 
ages,  than  of  obstetricians  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  midwifery  at  the  present  period.  Like  all  ignorant 
and  bad  practitioners,  tiie  delivery  of  the  woman  seemed  thek 
only  object,  and  as  to  tiie  consequences  of  contusions  and 
lacerations  of  her  organs,  and  tiieir  fttal  results,  tiiey  were 
totally  forgotten. 

A  man  was  executed  for  murder  at  Edinburgh,  a  short  time 
since,  "vriio  inflicted  a  wound  with  a  shoemaker's  knife,  within 
the  vagina  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Newbigging 
examined  the  body  so  minntdy  that  they  detected  tiie  vaginal 
wound  which  caused  death.     (Eldin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.) 

Lesions  of  the  extremities. — Contusions,  dislocations,  frac- 
tures, and  wounds  of  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  are 
seldom  £Eital,  unless  followed  by  tetanus  or  gangrene.  The 
loss  of  a  member,  or  part  of  a  member,  by  external  violence. 
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accotnpanied  with  laceratioii,  may  destroy  life  by  intensity  of 
pain,  prostration  of  tbe  vital  powerS)  by  hnmoniiage,  inflam- 
mation, profiise  suppuration,  gangrene,  or  sloughing;  Tke 
divisions  of  the  ka^e  vessels  »id  nerves  of  the  extremities,  are 
mortal  wounds,  unless  timely  aid  be  afforded.  Here  we  must 
recollect  the  danger  of  comminuted  fractures,  especially  in  or 
bear  joints,  wounds  of  joints,  inflaaimatioB,  suppuration,  hecdc 
fever,  coiffititutional  irritedoii,  habit  of  body,  &c. ;  the  danger 
of  which  is  fully  described  in  standard  medical  works. 

JUDICIARY  EXAMINATION   OP  WOUNDS. 

According  to  the  law  of  this  oountry,  the  surgeon  must  de- 
scribe the  length,  depth,  and  situation  of  wounds ;  also  state 
whether  they  are  mortal  4ir  dangerous. 

He  is  to  examine  tbe  organic  Mate  of  the  wound^  and  ascer- 
tain whether  it  be  in  a  healthy  or  morbid  condition.  Thus  a 
slight  blow  may  cause  rupture  of  a  vomica  or  an  aneurism, 
strangulation  or  gangrene  in  a  hernia,  or  rupture  of  a  varicose 
vein  in  the  leg.  A  person  who  inflicts  a  wound  or  contusion  in 
such  cases  canntit  be  responsible,  as  he  could  not  foresee  the 
danger,  and  the  mischief  he  does  is  (rften  independent  of  his  wilL 

We  must  examine  the  state  of  tbe  amstHution  tmd  hxAit  of 
boehf,  as  wounds  are  greatly  aggravated  when  the  patient  is  of 
a  weak,  enfeebled  constitution,  or  is  labouring  under  a  dnronie 
disease,  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  cancer* 

We  must  idso  bear  in  mind  the  pereonal  comduct  of  tbe 
patient,  as  his  refusal  to  submit  to  proper  treatment  or  a  neoet* 
sary  <^eration,  his  removing  bandages,  his  inattention  to  regi- 
men, his  use  of  improper  aliment  or  ardent  fiquom,  which  wiere 
interdicted  by  his  medical  attendant  on  aooonnt  of  his  condi- 
tion, and  may  render  a  wound,  not  necessarily  mortal,  h%faly 
dangerous  or  fatal. 

The  conduct  of  the  attendants  must  be  carefiiHy  observed,  as 
their  opposition  to  the  proper  treatmeiit,  and  tdicnr  excitement 
of  strong  emotions  in  the  sufferer,  may  cause  death. 

We  should  also  remember  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  insa- 
lubrity of  situation,  as  an  atmosphere  too  warm  or  cold,  or  that 
charged  with  putrid  emanations,  or  that  of  hospitals,  may  ren- 
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der  a  wound  mortal*  The  oocamonal  occurrence  of  hospital 
gangrene,  and  epidemic  erysipelas,  such  as  has  been  often 
present  in  Hospitals,  and  well  known  to  scientific  surgeons, 
may  of  course  reader  a  wound,  not  dangerous  after  infliction, 
ultimately  fataL 

Lastly,  we  should  consider  whether  the  treaiment  had  been 
9cieniific.  Here  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  giving 
an  opinion,  and  always  recollect  that  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  diseases  exists,  and  that  the  authority  of 
eminent  men  may  be  quoted  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  gross  ignorance  is  displayed,  and 
filial  injury  follows,  such  conduct  must  be  exposed  in  fitvour 
of  the  accused.  This  rule  was  laid  down  by  Dr.  Percival,  and 
ought  to  be  followed.  It  would,  however,  be  an  ungracious 
task  to  volunteer  an  opinion  on  the  practice  of  a  respectable 
contemporary,  even  for  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  justice. 
But  no  honourable  practitioner  would  violate  the  etiquette  and 
firatemal  feeling  whidi  have  invariably  characterised  the  pro- 
fession, by  exposing  or  censuring  the  practice  of  another  from 
private  pique  or  jealousy,  and  for  no  public  advantage.  Every 
man  who  does  so  will  be  despised  by  the  profession,  and  indeed 
by  the  sensible  and  thinking  part  of  the  public.  He  violates 
the  golden  rule  of  ethics,  ^^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you."  All  medical  practitioners,  like  their 
fellow-mortals,  are  fidlible ;  whoever  is  without  this  imperfecr 
tion,  may  throw  the  first  stone.  Every  man  engaged  in  prac- 
tice meets  with  bad  and  fatal  cases,  and  may  make  mistakes; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  and  unwarrantable  in  a  brotiier  practi* 
tioner  to  expose  him  to  public  censure,  unless  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  science  demanded  it  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  College  of  Sur- 
geons is  as  liable  to  be  criminally  indicted  for  unsuccessful 
practice  as  the  veriest  quack  in  this  land  of  empirics ;  such 
was  the  opinion  lately  laid  down  by  Judges  Park  and  Garrow, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  St  John  Long's  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Miss  Cashin;  but  they  went  further,  and  declared,  no  medical 
practitioner,  regular  or  irregular,  can  be  subject  to  a  criminal 
information.   Lord  Coke  held  it  felony  for  an  irregular  person 
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to  uadertake  a  cure,  and  allow  the  patient  to  die.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  thii^  this  an  error,  and  Judge  Bladcstone  sides  with 
the  former ;  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  holds  it  manslaughter — 
WiDooek  on  the  Laws  relatiiig  to  the  Medical  P3rofe8fiion,p.  227. 
Such  is  the  discord  among  the  judges  upon  this  point;  but 
common  sense  and  justice  are  in  fiirour  of  the  profession  and 
against  empirics.  From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  evident 
that  one  medical  practitioiier  should  be  cautious  in  condemning 
the  practice  of  another,  unless  under  the  circumstances  already 
mentioned,  that  is,  when  tte  patient's  life  is  endangered. 

The  rules  to  be  followed  in  making  an  autopsic  examination 
for  juridical  purposes  ha^e  been  in  a  g^eat  measure  described 
in  the  article  infimtieide.  Other  points  are  to  be  kept  in  view, 
as  the  posture  of  the  body,  whether  it  is  naked  or  covered^  if 
it  is  in  contact  with  any  hard  substance,  if  it  is  so  situated  that 
putre£B^ti<m  may  be  retarded  or  promoted ;  how  it  is  situated 
relatively  to  surrounding  objects,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  weapons  of  all  descriptions. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  examined,  and  all  marks  of 
violence  carefully  noted,  when  a  weapon  is  found  in  Ae  hand 
of  the  deceased,  if  this  really  produced  death,  or  was  so  placed 
by  a  homicide.  We  should  compare  its  dimensions  with  those 
of  wounds,  and  consider  the  state  in  which  the  body  has  been 
found,  and  before  removing  it,  ascertain  the  site,  direction  and 
extent  of  lesions;  and  finally^  avoid  confounding  the  derange- 
ments which  may  be  caused  by  removal  with  those  produced 
by  former  violence.  We  should  also  notice  whether  the 
instruments  have  pierced,  cut,  or  contused  any  part,  and  if  the 
deceased  could  have  made  resistance.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
note  the  apparent  age^  muscularity,  condition  of  the  body, 
whether  full  or  emaciated,  the  colour  and  quantity  of  hair,  and 
in  a  word,  every  feature  which  can  prove  identity.  It  is  right 
to  observe  the  dress,  all  papers,  money  and  other  matters  found 
about  the  person  of  the  deceased. 

Having  accomplished  these  things,  the  body  may  be  re- 
moved, washed,  and  every  mark  of  injury,  contusion,  ecchy- 
mosis,  wound,  fracture,  dislocation,  carefully  examined,  and 
we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  cadaverous  lividity  with 
eechymosis.     If  the  body  is  that  of  a  female,  we  must  likewise 
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examine  the  mammssy  abdomen  and  reprodactive  oigabs,  in 

order  to  ascertain  signs  of  recent  w  former  delivery,  or  of 

wounds. 

.    After  all  these  considerations  on  the  external  state  of  the 

body,  we  are  next  to  examine  all  ijie  outlets,  observe  all  fluids 

contained  in  them,  and  sometimes  analyse  the  latter. 

The  body  may  be  examined  in  the  manner  laid  down  when 
describing  infanticide,  or  as  recommended  in  the  recent 
manuals  of  practical  anatomy.  The  most  minute  examination 
of  all  internal  organs  should  be  made,  and  all  marks  of  disease 
carefully  noted,  in  writing. 

A  question  has  arisen,  whether  an  auti^ic  examination 
ought  to  be  made  when  ptttre&otion  has.  set  in ;  and  it  has 
been  dedded  in  die  affirmative.  Orfila  was  charged  to  exa- 
mine a  body,  which  had  been  buried  twenty-nine  days ;  the 
external  surface  was  geaerally  in  a  state  of  putre&etion,  and 
exhaled  an  insupportable  odour,  which  required  the  use  of 
disinfecting  agents;  but  the  digestive  organs,  liver  aod  spleen, 
pancreas,  bladder,  heart  and  lungs,  were  unaffected  by  decom- 
position, and  traces  of  poison  were  found  in  the  stomach  ftnd 
bowels*  A  case  was  lately  recorded  in  one  of  the  Freinch 
journals,  in  whidi  poison  was  discovered  fourteen  years  afti^ 
the  interment  of  the  body  t  and  another  at  Bristol,  after  ex* 
humation  df  a  body  which  was  buried  for  fourteen  months. 

The'brovm,  green,  or  blackish  i^lonv  of  the  skin  should 
not  prei^ent  the  examination  of  the  body,  and  the  f^tid  odnmr 
and  all  danger  arising  from  effluvia  will  be  obvuuted  by  a  free 
use  of  the  dJoruret  of  lime,  or  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
ounces  to  fifteen  pints  of  water.  Orfila  strongly  advises  this 
acdutioo  when  exhumation  is  to  be  effected,  and  says  some 
pints  of  it  are  to  be  poured  on  the  earth,  when  the  labourers 
approach  near  the  coffin,  and  also  when  the  latter  is  uncovered 
before  raising  it  from  the  grave^  The  labourers  should  apply 
a  handkerchief,  dipped  in  vinegar,  to  the  lips  and  nostrils,  as 
iu  some  cases  instant  death  has  been  produced  by  opening  a 
grave. 

M.  CkSia,  has  described  the  appearances  of  bodies  a«d  their 
habilinientli  when  ezjb^med  after  different  periods  from  burial ; 
but  his  account  is  not  important  to  British  practitiouj^rs,  who 
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are  seMom  tequired  to  give  evidence  in  such  cas<^.  A  full 
report  of  M.  Orfila's  observations  will  be  found  in  my  Journal, 
1835,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 

It  k  indispensably  necessary  to  open  tbe  head,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  in  all  eases^;  to  describe  to  magistrates  and  judges 
ail  morbid  appearancei^  as  concisely  and  as  intelligibly  as  pos- 
sible, avoiding  technicalities  whenever  we  can^  mid  observing 
generally  thBt  aU  parts  were  healthy,  with  the  exceptions 
which  may  be  found.  The  object  of  a  coroner's  inquest  in 
&ese  countries  is  to  ascertain  t&e  cause  of  death,  and  not  to 
hear  a  tedious  and  unintelligible  detail  of  the  natural  appear* 
ances  of  every  tissue  in  the  human  body.  The  questions  are, 
were  the  morbid  appearances  observed  sufficient  to  account  for 
death,  «ad  were  they  produced  by  natural  disease  or  by 
violence  ?  I  shall  consider  all  the  bearings  of  this  position  in 
my  remarks  on  the  manner  of  giving  medical  evidence* 

When  the  body  is  mutilated  externally,  we  should  examine 
all  the  cavities,  especially  the  intestind  canal,  as  cases  are 
recorded  in  wUch  poison  was  detected  under  such  drcum- 
stances.  A  remarkable  example  is  afforded  by  Sir  Edmonfr- 
bury  Godfrey,  who  was  strangled,  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  his 
sword  driven  through  his  body.  On  withdrawing  the  sword,  it 
was  not  stained  with  Mood,  the  wound  was  inflicted  after  death, 
and  the  real  murderers  were  detected  and  executed.  Another 
remarkable  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  who  was  shot,  and  a 
pistol  fcmnd  by  his  side.  The  ball  was  extracted,  and  found 
too  large  for  the  pistel,  which  excited  suspicion,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  murders,  who  was  executed. 

Can  we  distinguish  wounds  inflicted  before  and  after  4eath? 

In  describing  wounds,  I  have  endeavoured  /to  point  out  the 
diagnosis  between  ecohymosis  and  cadaverous  lividityr— a  point 
4^  the  greatest  importance. 

When  a  wound  is  inflamed,  in  a  state  of  suppuration  or 
cicatrization,  it  must  have  been  produced  before  death. 

If  it  is  inflicted  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  its  edges  are 
more  or  less  retracted  and  tumid,  it  is  covered  with  a  clot 
of  blood,  there  is  a  sanguineous  infiltration  in  the  cellular 
tissue. 

When  a  wound  is  made  some  hours  after  death,  its  lips  are 
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retracted  as  if  inflicted  daring  life,  but  they  are  pale,  not 
tumefied,  without  any  trace  of  blood ;  the  eeltukr  tissue  is  not 
infiltrated,  unless  a  large  vein  has  been  divided. 

But  when  a  wound  is  made  immediately  after  death,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  distinction ;  it  will  possess  idl  the  cha- 
racters of  a  wound  inflicted  in  the  last  moments  of  life. 
Edward  II.  was  destroyed  by  the  bum  caused  by  a  red-hot 
poker  thrust  into  the  rectum.  I  heard  a  rumour  that  a  gen- 
tleman was  destroyed  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  rectum 
by  means  of  a  funneL  One  of  the  murderers  confessed  this 
horrible  crime  after  acquittal,  while  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  presence  of  blood-stdns 
upon  clothes,  and  deadly  weapons  found  upon  or  near  the 
deceased,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  accused ;  but  we  must  be 
fully  convinced  of  their  existence  before  we  give  a  positive 
opinion.  Evidence  upon  this  point  has  too  often  proved  &tal  to 
innocent  persons.  When  such  stains  are  sworn  to,  the  pri- 
soner usually  ascribes  them  to  the  blood  of  animals,  or  to  effu- 
sion of  blood  from  the  nose,  an  accidental  wound  or  an  ulcer ; 
but  other  facta  generally  disprove  his  assertions. 

Can  we  distinguish  by  dissection  whether  deatii  is  the  effect 
of  homicide  or  suicide  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  wound  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  det^mine  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  If,  for  example,  a  fatal,  incised, 
or  punctured  wound,  exists  on  the  back  of  the  head  or  chest, 
if  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  deceased  are  also  wounded,  it  is 
evident  resistance  had  been  made,  and  murder  generally 
proved,  though  there  may  be  some  exceptions.  In  gaieral,  a 
suicide  inflicts  wounds  on  the  anterior  sur&ces  of  the  face, 
chesty  and  abdomen,  and  almost  always  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  right  to  left;  those  made  by  an  awassm  are  from  left  to 
right:  but  though  this  difference  is  conclusive  with  some  ju- 
rists, I  think  it  &r  from  being  positive  or  satisfactory.  I  shall 
allude  to  this  question  hereafter.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a  man 
who  was  found  dead,  but  the  course  of  the  ball  with  which  he 
was  shot  was  from  beldw  upwards,  so  that  the  muzzle  was  not 
presented  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  death  was  considered 
accidental. 
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Fodere  is  of  opinion  tiiat  the  expression  of  the  physiognomy 
of  the  suicide  is  more  tranquil  than  that  of  the  victim  of  ho- 
micide ;  but  this  distinction  is  £Eir  too  nice  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Before  we  arrive  at  a  final  conclusion,  we  must  consider  the 
age,  physical  and  moral  constituti<m,  the  season  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  &c*  In  most  cases,  suicide  is  very  rarely 
committed  before  puberty,  generally  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty,  and  rarely  after  this  period.  It  is  said,  that  persons 
of  a  sanguine  temperament  commit  suicide  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  and  the  melancholic  after  long  deliberation.  It  is 
proved  by  late  writers,  that  this  dreadful  act  is  not  so  much 
influenced  by  climate  as  was  formerly  imagined,  and  that  it  is 
as  common  in  Paris  as  in  London.  The  human  frailties  and 
passions  are  to  be  found  in  all  nations ;  and  hence  we  observe, 
that  the  hope  to  serve  a  country,  parent  or  friend,  the  respect 
for  religion,  for  the  laws,  the  belief  in  a  certain  religion,  poli- 
tical dogmata,  philosophical  principles,  prejudices,  usages, 
pain,  moral  or  physical,  chagrin,  weariness  of  life,  impotence, 
delirium  of  passions,  acute  diseases  and  mania,  are  the  motives 
and  causes  of  suicide  in  all  civilized  countries. 

Reflection  has  convinced  me,  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  defects  of  the  human  fisunily  throughout  the  face  of 
the  globe  are  not  so  very  dissimilar,  as  national  jealousy  bad  at 
one  time  determined. 

Dr.  Powell,  who  was  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  li- 
censing lunatic  asylums,  published  an  account  of  the  number 
of  lunatics  from  1775  to  1809  inclusive,  in  which  he  concluded 
the  malady  was  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  This  conclu- 
sion is  disputed  by  Dr.  Good,  who  says,  ^^calculating  with 
Dr.  Powell,  that  the  number  of  lunatic  paupers,  and  those 
received  into  public  hospitals,  which,  under  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment are  not  cognizable  by  the  commissioners,  together  with 
those  neglected  to  be  returned,  compared  with  the  returns 
entered  in  the  commissioners'  books,  bear  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  which  is  probably  far  above  the  mark,  still  the 
aggregate  number  of  insane  persons  for  the  year  1800,  con- 
trasted with  the  general  census  for  the  same  year,  will  only 
hold  a  ratio  of  about  I  to  7300 ;  while  if  we  take,  with  Dr. 
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moment  of  submersion,  and  death  will  not  be  caused  by  want 
of  respiration,  but  in  general  asphyxia  is  the  cause  of  death, 
whether  by  deprivation  of  air  or  by  passage  of  water  into  the 
brondiiie. 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  function  of  respiration  can- 
not be  suspended  for  many  minutes  without  death  ensuing. 
Innervation,  or  the  function  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
requires,  as  do  all  other  functions  in  the  body,  that  the  blood 
should  be  arterialized,  oxygenated  or  reddened,  in  the  lungs. 
Thus  it  has  been  proved,  that,  if  venous  blood  be  injected 
into  the  brain  of  an  animal,  a  powerful  sedative  impression  is 
produced,  and  asphyxia  and  death  very  speedily  follow. 
Bichat  was  the  first  who  proved  this  fact  by  experiment  He 
injected  venous  blood  into  the  carotid  artery  of  an  animal, 
and  so  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  brain  death  ensued.  Nu- 
merous other  experimenters  attest  the  same  fact  (See  Essay 
on  Poisons  by  Morgan  and  Addison,  1829.) 

The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  is  most  important, 
which  is  this,  that  in  every  instance  of  suspended  respiration, 
however  induced,  the  asphyxia  which  follows  is  caused  by  the 
impression  of  venous  or  unvitalized  dark  blood  upon  the  brain. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  asphyxia  caused  by  drowning 
was  induced  by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  lungs  and  sto- 
mach ;  but  the  cause  of  death  by  drowning,  as  in  all  forms  of 
asphyxia,  is  the  paralysis  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
from  the  unaltered  venous  blood  in  the  head.* 

Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  observed,  that 
"  water  very  often  does  not  enter  into  the  lungs,  nor  even  the 
stomach,  in  any  quantity  to  do  hurt  to  the  system ;  and,  in 
general  it  is  known  that,  in  most  cases,  no  hurt  is  done  to  the 
organization  of  the  vital  parts ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that 
the  death  which  ensues  by  drowning  is  owing  to  the  stoppage 

*  De  Hean  thought  that  the  water  in  the  lungs  stopped  the  circuladon 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries;  and  so  late  as  1809  Larrey  was  of  this  opinion. 
Dr.  Goodwyn  disproved  this  conclusion.  He  poured  two  ounces  of  water 
through  an  opening  in  the  trachea  of  a  cat  into  the  lungs;  there  was  sad- 
den difficulty  of  breathing  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  but  the  animal  lived 
several  hours  afterwards  without  much  apparent  inconvenience.  It  was 
then  strangled,  and  the  exact  quantity  of  water  found  in  the  longs. 
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of  respimtiony  and  to  the  oeafling  in  ccmseqaeaee  of  the  circa- 
lation  of  the  blood,  whereby  the  body  loses  its  heat,  and  with 
that  the  aotiidty  itf  the  vital  principle/' 

The  following  are  the  phenomena  of  drowning  in  a  small 
animal,  according  to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  whose  views  are  quoted 
from  an  unpublished  manoacript,  by  DnParis  :<*- 

<^  If  a  small  animal  be  tmnersed  in  water,  contamed  in  a 
tcaaqiarent  glass  vessel,  the  phe]u>mena  of  drowning  are 
readily  diseernible ;  there  is  first  a  deep  expiration,  by  which 
bubbles  of  air  are  expelled  from  the  lungs;  there  is  then  an 
effort  to  inspire,  but  the  effort  is  ineffectud,  there  being  no 
air  which  can  be  received  into  the  lungs,  and  a  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glotta  seems  to  forbid  the  admission  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  water  into  the  trachea.  The  attempts 
to  breathe  are  repeated  several  times,  and  at  each  attempt  at 
ex|Aratioii  a  small  proportion  of  air  is  expelled  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  until  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are  almost 
eaaptied;  then  the  animal  becomes  insensible,  and  convulsive 
action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  mark  the  instant  when  the 
brain  begins  to  suffer  fh>m  the  influx  of  the  dark-coloured 
venous  blood.  After  the.  cessation  of  these  convulsive  actions^ 
the  animal  becomes  motionless,  and  gives  no  sig^n  of  life ;  but 
if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the  thorax,  the  action  of  the  heart, 
gradually  becoming  feinter  and  fainter,  indicates  that  some 
remains  of  vitality  still  linger  in  the  system.  Before  the  cir« 
imlation  of  tiie  blood  altogether  ceases,  the  muscles  of  respira* 
tion  once  more  resume  their  actions,  and  ineffectual  eflbrts 
are  made  to  breathe.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  diaphragm  continues  to  exert  itself  nearly  as  long  as  the 
heart  itself,  and  that  the  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the 
motions  of  the  diaphragm  and  that  of  the  motions  of  the  heart, 
which  is  so  short  in  animals  t^at  die  by  strangulation,  is  still 
shorter  in  those  who  perish  by  drowning.  These  phenomena 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  whole  scene  is 
closed,  and  the  living  animal  is  converted  into  a  lifeless 
corpse,  incapable  of  recovery,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few 
moments.  (Brodie's  manuscript  Notes.)  If,  however,  the 
animal  be  taken  out  of  the  water  before  the  total  extinction 
of  life,  and  the  diaphragm  contract  afterwards,  so  as  to  draw 
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symptoms  of  deadi  from  ordinary  apoplexy ;  bat  I  haYe  neYer 
seen  an  instance  of  this  condidon,  although  I  have  seen  the 
head  much  swelled.  This  swelling  and  liYidness  are  generally 
present,  when  persons  haye  fallen  into  die  water  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  In  addition  to  these  external  appearances,  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  are  seen  to  be  excoriated,  and  the  presence 
of  dirt  or  sand  is  Yisible  under  the  nails;  but  tiiis  can  only 
happen  when  the  water  is  not  very  deep,  and  when  efforts  to 
save  himself  from  deatii  are  made  by  the  drowning  person  on 
touching  the  ground :  if  the  water  be  deep,  however,  the  body 
never  reaches  the  ground  till  all  power  of  struggling  is  over ; 
and  a  drunken  man  who  falls  into  tiie  water  may  expire  with- 
out a  struggle  or  an  effort  to  save  himself;  thence  tiiis  last 
sign  cannot  always  be  expected  to  be  present^' 

The  appearances  which  the  body  tiiat  has  been  drowned  pre- 
sents, if  immediately  opened,  are  the  following: — 

1.  On  opening  the  head,  the  brain  displays  a  darker  colour 
than  usual :  but  the  vessels  are  not  always  turgid  with  blood : 
extravasation  has  never  been  observed  in  cases  of  simple 
drowning. 

2.  There  is  an  unusual  accumulation  of  black  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle ;  whilst  the  left  ventricle  is  only  half  filled  with  the  same 
kind  of  blood — sometimes  completely  empty.  The  trunks 
and  smaller  branches  of  tiie  arteries  proceeding  from  the  left 
ventricle  are  also  filled  with  black  blood. 

3.  Some  water,  mixed  witii  frothy  matter,  and  occaaonally 
coloured  with  blood,  is  found  in  the  trachea ;  but  the  quantity 
varies  much  in  different  instances.  Much  useless  controversy 
took  place  upon  this  subject,  until  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Goodwyn  set  the  question  at  rest  By  drowning  animals  in  a 
coloured  liquid,  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  enters 
the  lungs  was  too  small  to  cause  death ;  for,  although  water 
injected  into  the  trachea  in  moderate  quantity  causes  some 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  feeble  pulse,  yet  it  is  quickly 
absorbed,  and  does  not  cause  death. 

It  is  curious  tiiat  so  late  as  1809,  Larrey  should  have  attri- 
buted the  cause  of  death  in  drowning  to  the  introduction  of 
water  into  the  bronchiae;  and  deduced  this  conclusion  from 
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anatomical  exaiaination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been 
drowned*  I  may  only  repeat,  that  the  question  is  now  set  at 
complete  rest;  unless  the  body  have  remained  long  in  the 
water,  scarcely  any  water  is  found  in  the  bronchise ;  and,  con- 
sequently, much  of  that  which  is  found  passes  in  after  death. 
As  to  the  quantity,  this  depends  on  the  fact  whether  the  last 
effort  of  the  lungs  of  the  person  who  falls  into  the  water  be  one 
of  ea^raii&n  or  inspiraiion  ;  for,  if  it  be  the  former,  no  water 
will  reach  the  tradbea.  The  frothy  mucus  in  the  trachea, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  <bowning : — ^you  will  recollect,  that 
I  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  signs  not  unfrequently  present  in 
eases  of  hanging :  and  we  shall  afterwards  find,  that  it  is  also 
present  in  cases  of  death  from  irrespirable  gases.  The  frothy 
mucus,  nevertheless,  is  a  sign  of  some  importance;  for  if  the 
body  be  thrown  into  the  water  after  death,  unless  the  death  of 
the  person  has  been  effected  by  strangulation  or  hanging,  no 
frothy  mucus  is  found  in  the  lungs;  and  water  entering  the 
tradiea  of  a  dead  person  can  never  so  mix  with  the  air  as  to 
form  a  frothy  mucus. 

4.  The  diaphragm  is  said  by  some  to  be  depressed  into  the 
abdomen,  which  would  not  a  priori  be  expected.  The  experi- 
ments ci  Sir  B.  Brodie  have  proved,  that  the  diiqphragm  exerts 
itself  nearly  as  long  as  the  heart  itself,  and  that  the  interval 
between  the  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
that  of  the  movements  of  the  heart,  is  even  shorter  in  animals 
that  are  drowning,  than  in  those  of  the  throes  of  strangulation ; 
thence,  the  last  efforts  of  life  being  those  which  aim  at  respira- 
tion, this  position  might  be  arrested  as  it  were  at  the  moment 
of  death :  but  the  fact  is  generally  the  reverse ;  and  as  the  last 
efforts  are  those  of  collie  of  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm  rises 
high  into  the  thorax. 

5.  Little  or  no  water  is  found  in  the  stomach ;  and  when  it 
YB  present,  it  can  in  no  way  have  contributed  to  death :  and 
there  is  even  less  ohance  of  water  being  found  in  this  organ, 
if  the  body  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  after  death. 
This  fact,  and  that  of  little  or  no  water  entering  the  lungs, 
cannot  be  too  widely  propagated,  as  the  popular  prejudice  is 
in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and  bodies  taken  out  of  the 
water  are  still  rolled  on  barrels  and  held  up  by  the  heels  in 
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in  order  to  dislodge  it :   a  practice  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger,  if  the  smallest  chance  of  resuscitation  continue.* 

A  vast  deal  of  controvetsy  ^as  ensued  on  the  subject  dF  <he 
presence  of  water  in  the  lungs  and  stomadi.  It  was  found, 
that  no  water  entered  t^e  organs  of  a  C(»fpse  immersed  in  that 
fluid,  and  it  was  inferred  that  an  individual,  whose  body  con- 
tains it,  must  have  been  plunged  into  the  water  during  life. 
This  is  correct  as  a  general  prG^>osition,  but  it  is  liable  to 
exception.  Thus,  a  person  may  be  so  plunged  at  once  under 
the  water  as  to  be  siiffocated  without  rising  to  the  surface, 
and  when  asphyxia  happens,  the  power  of  deglutition  is  at  an 
end,  or  a  person  may  faint,  as  in  the  case  related  by  Foder^ 
from  Plater,  f  As  long  as  there  is  any  strength,  the  epi<^ 
glottis,  or  valve  of  the  windpipe,  will  resist  the  passage  of  tiie 
water,  except  in  small  quantity,  which  will  be  taken  inr 
during  inspiration,  mixed  with  the  pulmonary  mttcus,  and 
produce  tlie  frothy  appearance. 

De  Hesui  and  Marc  have  observed  this  sign  afit^  hanging, 
and  it  often  exists  in  those  who  die  from  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
violent  catarrhal  and  brondiial  affections,  aad  from  irres- 
pirable  gases.  It  is  also  a  &ct,  that  putrefaction  soon  causes 
a  frothy  fluid  strongly  resembling  that  in  question.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  absence  of  frothy  mucus  is  not 
a  conclusive  proof  that  the  body  was  dead  b^ore  submersion. 
The  buoyancy  of  the  body  is  another  point  ift^ich  has  oc- 
casioned much  discussion,  and  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Paris. 

f^  The  buoyancy  of  the  human  body  is  another  point  in  the 
history  bf  drowning,  which  has  occasioned  much  discussion ; 
and,  in  solving  the  problem,  so  highly  important  in  its  forensic 
relations,  whether  a  body  found  in  the  water,  had  been 
drowned,  or  thrown  in  after  death,  it  has  been  con^dered  by 
some  physiologists  as  capable  of  affording  a  certain  degree  of 
presumptive  evidence,  although  we  ai^  indined  to  attach  but 
little  or  no  importance  to  sudi  an  indication.     The  specific 

*  Lectures  on  Medical  Juris|M:udei3ce,  ia  Dr.  fi^aa's  London  Medical  alid 
Surgical  Journal,  1835,  vol.  vii. 

I"  Foder^  is  of  opinion,  that  water  may  enter  the  lungs  and  stomach 
after  death  upon  hydrostatic  principles.  It  cannot,  however,  form  tlie 
frothy  appearance 
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gcsvily  of  the  huDttit  body»  under  ordinary  cireumBtance^  h 
very  litde  greater  than  thai:  of  fresh  water^  so  small  indeed  is 
ihe  differenbe,  that  when  the  liings  are  inflated,  a  man  will 
float  with  little  or  no  effort,  if  he  have  sufficient  self*pos«' 
session,  and  does  not  attempt  to  raise  too  great  a  portion  of 
his  body  out  of  the  sustaining  fluid ;  but,  when  the  air  of  the 
loi^  is  expelled,  and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain 
quatktity  of  water  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  body  becomes 
i^ecifioslly  heavier,  and  the  victim  sinks.  It  may  be  assumed, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  no  ni^wly^cownied  body  floats,  although 
many  faets  have  been  adduced  ia  support  of  a  contrary 
opinion;  the  navai  custom  of  loading  tli«  dead  bodies  with 
weighiB,  before  they  are  consigned  to  a  watery  grave,  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  corpse^  but  for  preventing  its 
risipg  aft^  the  process  of  pulrdhction  has  commenced.  TW 
period  during  which  a  body  will  remain  at  the  bottom  cannot 
be  very  accurately  detenmned,  as  the  change  does  not  take 
place  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  be  generated  to  buoy  it 
again  to  the  suriieuce.  In  the  melancholy  instance  of  the  loss  of 
the  Royal  George^  the  dead  bodies  were  observed  ascending 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  on  or  about  the  fifth  day.  The 
general  position  of  a  body  which  has  thus  risen,  provided 
there  be  no  external  or  adventitious  circumstances  to  change 
it,  is  such,  that  it  floats  nearly  immersed,  the  jGause,  arms,  and 
legs  hanging  downwards,  and  the  loins  being  uppermost; 
this  is  the  form  which  the  body  must  mechanically  and  hydro* 
statically  assume,  if  the  sustaining  power  of  generated  air  be, 
as  it  geaeraily  will,  in  the  cavity .  of  the  abdomen,  where 
putrefitction  is  more  likely  to  commence ;  for  the  head  and 
limbs  are  gwoerally  specifically  heavier  than  water,  while  the 
irunk,  especially  if  inflated  with  air,  is  somewhat  lighteor. 

^^  It  has  been  said  that  a  position,  different  from  that  which 
we  have  just  described,  will  take  place  where  the  person  has 
been  strangled,  and  the  body  then  thrown  into  the  water;  for 
in  this  latter  case,  it  is  contended,  that  the  lungs  will  be  dis<- 
tended  with  air,  and  that,  consequently,  the  sustaining  power 
must  be  in  the  thorax.  In  support  of  this  opinion  the  story  of 
the  appearance  of  Caraocioli,  Admiral  of  the  Neapolitan  xiavy» 
has  been   ingeniously  adduced;  this  unfortunate  man  was 
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hanged  in  pnnnanoe  of  the  sentence  of  a  oonrt^nvtial,  and 
his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep  in  the  nsoal  manner; 
thirteen  days  after  which,  while  the  King  of  Sicily  was  walk* 
ing  on  the  deck  of  Lord  Nelson's  ship,  he  suddenly  exdaimed 
with  a  yell  of  horror— «  Vten  f  Fieme  /"—The  Admiral's 
corpse,  breast  high,  was  seen  floating  towards  the  ship ;  die 
shot  that  had  been  attached  to  the  feet,  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  it,  not  being  sufficiently  heavy.  This  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  corpse  was  stiff  before  it 
was  immersed,  in  which  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
exceedingly  low  on  account  of  the  shot  tied  to  the  feet,  he 
must  have  floated  upright,  wherever  the  buoyant  power  from 
generated  air  might  be  situated.  At  all  events,  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  at  once  rejecting  the  proposition,  for  the  support 
of  which  it  has  been  brought  forward;  the  fact  is,  that,  in 
relation  to  gaseous  contents,  the  lungs  are  the  same  in 
strangled  as  in  drowned  persons,  for  in  both  cases  a  quantity 
of  air  is  forcibly  expelled  from  them  before  dissolution.'' 

The  opinion  in  the  last  sentence  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
phenomena  connected  with  strangulation,  and  I  totally  dissent 
from  it    Dr.  Thomson  likewise  arrives  at  my  conclusion. 

*^In  those  destroyed  by  submersion,  the  &ce  is  red  and 
tumid,  the  pupil  dilated,  the  eyelids  partly  open,  the  eyes 
glassy,  the  tongue  projected  beyond  the  lips,  a  frothy  fluid 
escapes  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  skin  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  is  remarkably  pale ;  the  trachea,  and  some- 
times the  bronchi  contain  an  aqueous  sanguinolent  froth, 
according  to  Louis,  Goodwyn,  Berger,  Orfila,  and  others,  and 
this  is  formed  during  life  (Piorry),  as  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  immersion  of  a  dead  body ;  and  is  only  a  secondary  cause 
of  death,  according  to  Orfila.  The  chest  and  epigastrium  are 
swelled,  the  fingers  are  deprived  of  skin,  there  is  often  earth 
under  the  nails,  varying  according  to  the  soil  of  a  bank  near 
the  water,  the  brain  is  engoi^ed,  the  epiglottis  is  straitened, 
the  lungs  are  dilated  and  crepitant,  containing  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  froth." 

All  these  signs  however,  are  not  conclusive.  Thus  the 
pale  colour  of  the  skin  might  occur  if  a  person,  destroyed  by 
severe  hsemorrhage  or  inanition,  was  precipitated  into  the 
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water.  The  colour  and  tamidity  of  the  fece  will  not  be  pre- 
sent, should  the  submersion  be  effected  rapidly,  and  have 
caused  syncopal  asphyxia,  or  anger  or  drunkenness  might 
nduce  it 

The  external  appearances  of  the  body  will  vary  according 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  the  water ;  so  that 
the  indications  afforded  by  them  are  illusory.  The  frothy 
matter  may  be  seen  in  apoplexy,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  in 
certain  cases  of  poisoning,  and  after  strangulation  or  putrefac- 
tion. The  states  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  are  equivocal.  The 
distention  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will  be  present  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  suddenly  sus- 
pended. The  fluidity  of  the  blood  is  observed  in  scurvy,  in 
those  destroyed  by  electricity,  and  in  many  species  of  cachexise. 
The  engorgement  of  the  brain  is  still  more  uncertain,  and 
may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.*  The  condition  of  the 
lungs  and  elevation  of  the  thorax  arise  from  various  causes. 
The  presence  of  water,  or  any  other  fluid  in  which  the  body 
has  been  found,  in  the  stomach,  is  a  strong  proof;  as  such 
fluid  does  not  enter  <2ie  organ,  unless  the  body  is  in  the  erect 
position  when  immersed,  and  a  body  might  be  injected  with 
water  or  fluid  after  death. 

The  clothes  may  be  torn  by  the  individual  throwing  him- 
self on  stumps  of  trees,  or  rugged  rocks,  which  may  also  pro- 
duce bruises  or  wounds.  An  intoxicated  person  may  &I1  into 
the  water,  and  in  such  cases,  the  nails  will  be  free  from  dirt  or 
sand,  or  excoriations.  It  is  the  received  opinion,  at  present, 
that  no  decisive  evidence  can  be  given,  whether  or  not  a  body 
was  dead  before  it  was  immersed  in  water. 

It  is  extremely  di£Bcult  to  determine,  whether  drowning  be 
homicidial,  suicidal,  or  accidental.  AH  circumstantial  evi- 
dence must  be  carefally  estimated  as  well  as  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
leaped  with  impunity  from  each  of  the  bridges  into  the 
Thames.   He  proposed  to  attempt  this  feat  again,  for  a  wager, 

*  De  Hean  and  Morgagni  state  that  tbey  always  found  the  cerebral 
vessels  empty. 

A  A 
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but  was  drowned ;  and  when  the  body  was  found,  both  arms 
were  dklocated.  It  was  observed^  that  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, he  kept  his  arms,  either  dose  to  his  body,  or  peipendi- 
cular  above  his  head ;  but  on  the  last  occasion  he  went  down 
with  them  in  a  horizontal  positf on,  and  both  were  didocated. 

Dr.  Thomson  relates  two  singular  cases  of  drowning,  which 
are  worthy  of  attention. 

*<  It  m%ht  be  supposed  that  a  body  found  drowned,  with  the 
hands  and  feet  tied  together,  may  confidently  be  regarded  as  a 
case  of  murder;  but  two  cases  at  least  are  recorded,  which 
disphty  the  impropriety  of  such  an  opinion  being  hastily 
delivered.  One  was  the  case  of  k  guaging-^instrument  maker, 
who  had  been  missing  for  Bftme  days,  about  the  end  (A  June, 
1826.  His  body  was  discovered  floating  dowik  the  Thames ; 
and  when  taken  out,  the  wrists  were  found  tied  t<^ether  and 
fastened  to  the  knees,  which  were  in  like  manner  secured  to 
each  other.  The  cord  employed  for  this  purpose  was  proved 
to  have  been  one  that  had  hung  from  the  top  of  his  bedstead ; 
and  which,  when  he  was  ill  some  weeks  bef<Mre  he  drowned 
himself,  he  had  employed  in  raising  himself  up  in  bed.  He 
was  a  good  swimmer,  and  it  was  8uf>posed  that  he  had  tied 
himself  in  this  manner,  before  prec^tating  himself  into  the 
water,  to  prevent  himself  from  swimming.  There  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this  man's  insanity,  but  none  that  be  had 
thus  tied  himself;  yet,  on  the  presumption  whieh  I  have 
stated,  the  coroner's  jury  properly,  in  my  opinion^  returned  a 
verdict,  ^  found  drowned.'  In  the  second  case,  the  evidence 
was  still  more  conclusive  than  ki  the  fcHiner.  The  man  was 
reduced  to  great  pecuniary  distress*  One  day  he  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  his  family,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
return  until  he  had  procured  some  employment*  Otf  the  fel* 
lowing  day  he  was  taken  out  of  the  New  River,  with  his  bands 
and  legs  tied  together.  In  his  pocket  was  found  a  card  of  his 
address^  and  three-pence  in  money.  He  had  five-peiroe  when 
he  left  home,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  expended  th^ 
other  two-pence  in  the  purchase  of  the  cord  with  which  he 
was  tied." 

Considering  all  signs,  we  can  seldom  decide  indubitably 
that  the  person  perished  by  submersion.     It  is  also  impossible 
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to  decide  whether  the  person  has  fallen  into  the  water  hf 
accident,  or  has  thrown  himself  in,  or  is  the  victim  of  homi- 
cide. Here  we  must  recollect,  that  persons  intent  on  suicide 
have  wounded  themselves  without  causing  deadly  and  then 
thrown  themselves  into  the  water.  We  should  inquire  whe- 
ther the  deceased  was!  short-s^hted,  affected  with  verdgo  or 
iniiatiityj  and  examuie  the  state  of  the  bank,  marks  of  foot- 
steps, and  various  other  circumi^tanees.  When  there  is 
ecdiymosis  on  die  neck  or  wrists,  or  traces  of  poisoning,  we 
may  suspect  assassination ;  and  in  the  former  we  must  be 
careful  in  distinguishing  eechymoses  from  cadaverous  lividity, 
in  the  manner  already  described  in  treating  of  wounds.  We 
can  generally  distinguish  tvounds  inflicted  before  and  after 
death,  though  a  person  may  &11  against  a  stone  and  receive  a 
wound  in  the  water,  wHch  can  scarcely  be  distinguiflhed  from 
one  inflicted  before  immersion;  When  new-born  in&nts  arfe 
drowned,  we  must  determine  whether  diey  were  born  alive  or 
not,  by  the  proo&  stated  in  the  article  on  Infanticide. 

Means  tf  resuming  suspended  emmaiion  from  drowning. — 
It  is  a  great  e^ror  to  turn  the  head  downwards  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  water  to  flow  froia  the  stomach  and  lungs,  as 
these  organs  contain  little  or  none  of  that  fluid.  'The  body 
should  never  be  suspended  by  the  feet.  In  all  cases,  the 
head  and  shoulders  ought  to  be  raised  while  the  body  is  being 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  house.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  roll  it 
on  casks,  or  to  rub  it  all  over  with  salt  or  spirits.  The  body 
ought  to  be  stripped,  dried,  wrapt  in  hot  blankets,  and  placed 
in  a  warm  bed.  The  natural  heat  may  be  restored  by  rubbing 
the  spine  and  pit  of  the  stomadi  with  warm  flannels ;  and  ap- 
plying bottles  of  warm  water  or  hot  bricks  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  along  the  spine,  and  to  the  legs.  It  is  highly  useful 
to  place  the  body  in  a  warm  bath,  or  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun ;  and  employ  Motions,  with  hot 
flannels,  mustard,  oil  of  turpentine^  ammoniated  liniment,  and 
other  stimulants,  over  the  &ce,  spine,  and  pit  of  the  stomach. 

A^hyocia  bystrangtUation,  suspension,  or  hanging,  i»  effected 
by  mechanical  pressure  on  the  neck  by  a  cord,  cravat,  or  any 
other  means,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  the  air  into  the 
lungs,  and  thus  causes  asphyxia.     In  suspension  or  hanging, 

A  a  2 
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there  is  strang^ulation,  and  often  dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical 
vertebrae,  causing  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow,  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  nerves,  paralysis  of  the  thorax,  and  instant 
death.  Laceration  of  the  vertebral  ligaments,  dislocation  or 
fracture  of  the  vertebrse  is  caused  by  the  modern  mode  of 
hang^ing,  as  the  body  is  precipitated,  and  its  weight  produces 
these  effects.  Are  there  certain  signs  indicative  of  death  by 
strangulation  ?  Can  we  distinguish  when  suspension  is  made 
before  or  after  death,  or  whether  strangulation  be  voluntary 
or  criminal? 

The  signs  laid  down  by  writers  that  strangulation  has  caused 
death  are  the  following:  the  skin  of  the  neck  on  which  the 
cord  has  been  applied  is  of  a  yellowish  black  colour,  is  dry, 
and  resembles  parchment     These  effects  however  are  found 
when  strangulation  has  been  produced  before  or  soon  after 
death ;  the  existence  of  eochymosis  is  very  rare  in  general 
where  there  is  no  effusion  of  blood  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue.     (Esquirol.  Arch,  de  Med>  1823).     When  real  ecchy- 
mosis  is  observed,  the  strangulation  was  produced  during  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  strangulation  may  be  caused,  and  this  sign 
be  absent,  or  it  may  be  deepnseated  in  the  muscles.     Its  ab- 
sence on  the  skin  is  no  proof  that  death  has  not  been  caused 
by  this  means.     There  is  an  apoplectic  condition  of  the  brain 
indicated  by  tumefection  and  great  redness  of  the  &ce  and 
lips,  by  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and  lividity  or  blue 
colour,  by  the  redness  and  prominence  of  the  eyes,  which 
appear  as  if  starting  from  the  sockets ;    there  is  the  livid 
engorgement  of  the  tongue,  which  is  tiiickened  and  projected 
between  the  teeth ;  there  is  a  sanguinolent  froth  in  the  throat, 
mouth,  and  nostrils ;  the  lungs  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  gorged  with  black  blood,  the  left  cavities  being  empty ; 
the  extremities  are  violet,  the  fingers  contracted,   there   is 
erection  of  the  penis,  and  seminal  emission,  or  the  latter  with- 
out the  former ;  and  the  menstrual  evacuation  in  women  occa- 
sionally occurs.     The  lividity  of  the  face  and  congestion  of  the 
brain  may  exist,  but  disappear  before  the  autopsy,  or  may  be 
produced  some  hours  after  death,  but  not  after  twenty  hours 
(Esquirol) :  a  vertical  position  will  cause  them  to  disappear, 
or  a  declivity  of  the  head  of  a  dead  body  will  produce  them. 
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The  signs  afforded  by  the  eyes,  eyelids,  and  tongue,  are  of 
little  value.  The  presence  of  froth  in  the  ab  passages,  the 
conditions  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  are  seen  in  all  species  of 
asphyxia,  and  are  of  course  inconclusive*  The  erection  and 
seminal  emission  may  not  happen.  The  luxation  and  frac- 
ture of  the  vertebrae  may  occur  before  or  after  deadi,  and 
unless  accompanied  by  ecchymosis,  superficial  or  deep«seated 
are  equivocal  :*  there  may  be  effusion  of  blood  into  the  ver* 
t^bral  column. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  strangulation  or  suspension  causes 
death,  there  may  be  ecchymosis  without  any  sign  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  certainty  is  complete  if  there  is  lividity  of  the 
face,  froth  in  the  air  passages,  and  the  clothes  stained  by  a 
recent  seminal  or  menstrual  evacuation.  But  should  all  these 
signs  be  absent,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  denying  that 
strangulation  has  happened.  To  decide  that  strangulation  has 
happened  after  death,  we  must  find  wounds,  fractures,  contu- 
sions of  the  cranium,  or  of  other  important  organs  or  traces  of 
poison  in  the  intestinal  canal :  where  none  of  these  signs  is 
present,  we  must  conclude  that  strangulation  was  caused  dur- 
ing  life.  Devaux  met  with  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of 
strangulation,  except  discoloration  of  the  face,  which  fact  led 
him  to  examine  the  body  closely,  when  he  discovered  a  small 
penetrating  wound  of  the  heart,  which  might  have  been  over- 
looked upon  a  superficial  examination. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  suicide  and  homicide.  A 
person  may  wound  himself  if  he  swings  himself  among  sur- 
rounding bodies.  When  blood  is  observed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, we  may  in  general  decide  it  a  case  of  suicide ;  but 
homicide  may  occur  under  such  circumstances.  In  real  stran- 
gulation, we  have  grounds  for  supposing  it  homicide,  for  aa 
individual  who  intends  to  destroy  himself  in  this  way,  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  wants  the  power  to  effect  his  wicked 
purpose.  Such  persons  usually  tighten  the  ligature  by  some 
instrument,  as  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood.     Desgranges  and 

*  Dr.^Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh,  proved  that  an  ignorant  man,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  surgeon,  fractured  the  neck  by  allowing  the  head  to  hang 
over  the  edge  of  a  table,  while  he  divided  the  diseased  vertebrse,  and  es. 
tablished  that  the  injury  was  caused  after  death.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted. 
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Dunlop  record  cases  in  proof*  The  marks  on  the  neck  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  tested  as  in  cases  of  those  caused 
by  hanging. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  distinguish  suidde  from  homicide  in 
the  case  of  suspension.  Fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  cervical 
vertebm  may  occur  in  voluntary,  as  well  as  criminal  suspen- 
sion. Orfila,  Chaussier,  Pfeffer,  Ansiauz,  and  others,  however, 
conclude  that,  in  general,  such  lesions  of  the  vertebral  column 
are  not  the  result  of  suicide.  In  all  these  cases,  we  should 
consider,  the  habitude,  morality,  and  intellectual  state  of  the 
individual,  but  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  introduce  in 
this  place  all  the  causes  of  suicide. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
neck  must  be  strongly  compressed  in  hanging;  and  that  the 
external  and  internal  appearances  of  apoplexy  will  be  dis- 
covered on  the  autopsy.  The  countenance  is  red  or  livid,  the 
eyes  are  red  and  prominent,  and  a  frothy  sanguinolent  mucus 
issues  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  On  opening  the  head  the 
brain  is  generally  congested,  and  blood  is  extravasated  between 
its  membranes. 

The  compression  of  the  tradiea  first  causes  a  suspension  of 
respiration,  while  that  of  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves  speedily 
suspend  it 

Examples  are  recorded  of  both  sexes,  who,  to  excite  the  vcRe- 
real  appetite,  allowed  themselves  to  be  suspended  for  some 
lime ;  and  some  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  not  having  been 
taken  down  before  asphyxia  occurred.  The  i%ht  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  goi^ed  with  blood  while  the  left  are  nearly 
empty.  The  pulmonary  cells  are  distended,  and  the  lungs 
do  not  collapse  when  the  chest  is  opened.  The  blood  is  fluid, 
and  flows  on  each  incision  with  the  scalpel  The  face  is 
sometimes  pale,  though  generally  red  or  Kvid-^the  shoulders 
are  raised,  from  the  strong  efforts  made  to  inspire,  before 
asphyxia  supervenes,  there  is  sometimes  ecchymosis  upon 
them,  the  fingers  are  bent,  the  hands  generally  clenched,  and 
the  nails  blue. 

The  symptoms  attending  banging  have  been  described  by 
those  who  have  been  imperfectly  hanged,  and  afterwards  re- 
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covered.     It  appears,  that  the  sensation  at  first  experienced, 
is  that  of  passing  into  a  profoond  sleep. 

Wepfer  relates  the  oases  of  a  man  and  woman  who  survived 
hanging,  and  who  mentioned  the  above  sensation.  Lord 
Bacon  mentions  a  similar  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  fancied  to 
ascertain  die  sensations  of  hanging,  on  himself^  and  who  would 
have  lost  his  life,  if  a  friend  had  not  cut  him  down. 

Dr.  Derhun,  in  his  Physiop-Hieology,  relates  two  remark- 
able instances  of  recovery  from  hanging.  The  first  he  quotes 
fi^om  Pechlin,  De  Acre  et  Alim.  Defect,  was  that  of  a  woman 
who  was  hanged,  and  to  all  appearances  was  dead.  Never- 
theless, she  was  restored  by  a  physician,  who  accidentally  saw 
the  body,  and  ordered  a  free  use  of  the  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac. 
The  second  case  was  seen  by  Dr.  Derham  himself  Ann 
Green  was  hanged  at  Oxford^  December  14,  1650,  for  half  an 
hour,  some  of  her  friends  thumping  her  on  the  breast,  others 
hanging  with  all  their  weight  upon  her  legs ;  sometimes  lifting 
her  up,  and  then  pulling  her  down  with  a  sudden  jerk ;  thereby 
the  sooner  to  despatch  her  out  of  pain,  as  the  printed  account 
fkf  her  informs  us.  After  she  was  in  her  coffin,  being  observed 
to  breathe,  a  lusty  fellow  stamped,  with  all  his  force,  upon  her 
breast  and  stomach,  to  put  her  out  of  pain ;  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Petty,  Dr,  Willis,  Dr.  Bathurst,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
she  was  again  brought  to  life.  I  myself  saw  her  many  years 
after,  between  which  time  and  the  date  of  her  execution,  she 
had,  as  I  am  informed,  borne  several  children." 

Another  instance  of  recovery  after  hanging,  was  that  of 
John  &nith,  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  December  24th, 
1705.  He  was  cut  down  in  fifteen  minutes,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  a  reprieve,  and.  recovered  by  venesection. 

I  was  informed,  by  a  gentleman  in  .Tipperary,  that  about 
fifty  years  ago,  a  man  named  Slattery,  was  hanged  for  robbery 
at  ClonmelL  He  was  cut  down  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  body  delivered  to  his  friends.  Medical  aid  was  pro- 
cured, and  he  recovered.  On  returning  home,  the  day  of  his 
execution  and  recovery,  he  attacked  a  widow,  with  intent  to 
rob  her.  He  was  taken,  reconveyed  to  Clonmelly  brought 
before  the  same  judge  who  had  ordered  him  to  be  executed, 
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triedj  oonrictedy  and  executed,  the  body  having  been  sira* 
pended  for  an  hour* 

In  1786,  a  man  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Clomnell 
for  rape,  conunitted  on  a  woman  who  resided  in  or  near 
Nenagh,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary»  He  was  recoTered,  and 
was  seen  by  a  crentleman  who  related  the  case  to  me.    On  his 

«™  kJ;  £  .gd,  ™b..d  a. »...»».,  fo,  wud.  k. 

was  re-tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  until  dead,  at  the  ensuing 
assizes  in  the  same  town.  I  have  been  informed,  that  at  this 
period  there  were  no  drops  to  the  provincial  prisons  in  Ireland^ 
and  that  mminals  were  placed  on  carts,  ladders,  &e.  as  al- 
ready stated. 

A  woman  who  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  revived 
at  Pepper  Mill,  after  she  had  been  bled. 

Governor  Wall  was  long  in  dying  by  han^ng,  in  con- 
sequence of  ossification  of  the  trachea,  which  resisted  the 
rope. 

In  the  foregoing  and  other  cases  of  recovery  after  hai^iiig, 
the  spinal  marrow  was  not  injured,  or  the  neck  fractured  or 
dislocated,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  such  cases,  the 
ladder,  cart,  or  platform,  on  which  the  culprit  stood,  while 
the  rope  placed  round  his  neck,  was  withdrawn  from  under 
him,  and  that  there  was  less  probability  of  injury  of  the  spine 
than  when  the  body  is  precipitated  from  the  '^  drop,^'  or  mo- 
dern apparatus  for  hanging. 

The  celebrated  Louis  inquired  of  several  executioners  in 
Paris,  how  they  saved  the  lives  of  some  persons,  while  others 
were  irrecoverably  dead?  They  replied,  that  they  caused  in 
the  latter  a  laceration  of  the  trachea,  luxation  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra firom  the  second,  by  pkunng  the  knot  of  the  cord  under 
the  ear,  and  then  givii^  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  body  at  the 
moment  when  the  ladder  was  taken  from  under  the  feet  This 
luxation  chiefly  occurs  in  heavy  persons,  or  in  those  who  have 
&llen  from  a  height  upon  the  end  of  the  n^,  or  when  attempts 
are  made  to  hasten  death  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  lower  animals,  and 
even  on  man,  with  a  view  to  preserve  life  in  hanging.  Dr. 
James  Gregory  opened  the  windpipe  of  a  dog,  then  passed  a 
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cord  round  its  neck,  suspended  it,  and  observed  that  it  con- 
tinued to  respire  and  live;  but  when  the  cord  was  placed 
below  the  opening  it  quickly  perished.  Sir  B.  Brodie  hanged 
a  dog,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  insensible,  he  opened  the 
trachea  below  the  ligature,  upon  which  the  animal  breathed, 
and  its  sensibiUty  returned. 

It  is  stated  by  Professor  Ridiardson,  that  a  surgeon  in  the 
Austrian  army,  saved  the  life  of  a  criminal  by  performing  ike 
operation  of  laryngotomy,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  execu- 
tion. A  similar  experiment  was  tried  on  one  Gordon,  a 
butcher,  who  was  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  body  having  hung  the  usual 
time,  it  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring  bouse,  where  a  surgeon 
was  in  attendance  to  receive  it,  who  used  every  means  likely 
to  restore  animation ;  the  deceased  opened  his  eyes  and  sighed, 
but  soon  expired.  The  faihire  was  attributed  to  his  great 
weight;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  bones  of  the  neck 
were  dislocated  or  fractured. 

I  may  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  my  junior  readers,  that  the 
treatment  for  the  recovery  of  persons  found  hanging  or  stran- 
gled, is  nearly  similar  to  that  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
drowned ;  and  consists  in  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  or 
arm,  cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  loaded  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  in  frictions  with  stimula- 
ting liniments  on  the  &ce,  spine,  and  chest,  with  artificial 
respiration.  (See  directions  of  tiie  Humane  Society  hereafter). 
The  breathing  is  to  be  re-established,  by  introducing  the 
extremity  of  the  pipe  of  a  common  beHows  into  one  nostril, 
the  other  and  the  mouth  being  carefully  closed,  and  pressure 
being  made  on  the  windpipe  against  the  neck.  The  lungs 
may  be  inflated;  and  when  the  chest  rises,  the  nostril  and 
mouth  are  to  be  opened,  and  the  air  allowed  to  escape.  This 
artificial  respiration  ought  to  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
hours,  in  feet,  until  the  signs  of  death  appear,  as  stifiness  of 
the  limbs,  dimness  and  glassiness  of  the  eyes,  &c.  The  car- 
bonate of  anmumia  or  sal  volatile  may  be  frequently  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  If  any  signs  of  animation  return,  a  vein  ought 
to  be  opened  in  the  arm,  and  small  quantities  of  wine  or 
diluted  spirit  may  be  administered,  by  means  of  a  stomach 
tube,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  is  destroyed. 
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The  medical  witness  may  be  called  upon  to  state,  ]« 
Whether  a  peraon  was  hanged  while  alive,  or  after  death  ? 
8.  Whether  the  hanging  was  an  act  of  suicide  or  murder  ? 
and,  3.  Whether  a  dead  body,  found  unsuq^ended,  was  killed 
by  hanging? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  was  the  persoin  alive  when 
hung? — it  may  be  stated,  that  if  the  individuid  was  alive  when 
hung,  the  mark  of  the  rope  round  the  neck  will  present  a 
deep  livid  or  eocbymosed  circle ;  but  when  the  body  is  sus* 
pei^ed  after  death,  the  disooiountioa  of  the  neck  is  compara- 
tively slight,  and  the  difference  between  ecchymosis  and 
cadaveric  lividity  will  be  apparent.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  the  body  is  cut  down  quickly,  for  example,  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the  hanging  has  been  by 
simile  suspension,  the  rope-mark  will  be  very  slight  for  six 
or  eight  hours;  but  when  the  body  cools,  it  will  present  a 
brownish  colour,  which  deepens  until  it  assumes  that  as  if  the 
skin  had  been  scorched.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  an  insane 
person  hung  himself  in  the  garden  of  the  hospital  of  Salpe- 
tri^re,  in  Paris.  The  body  was  quickly  cut  down,  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck  was  compressed  by  the  rope,  and  presented 
a  white  band,  a  line  and  a  half  in  width.  (Esquired  Arch. 
Gen.  de  Med.  Juin  1828).  The  celebrated  narratpr  of  this 
case  remarks,  that  if  reliance  was  placed  on  the  marks  made 
by  rope  in  cases  of  hanging  during  life,  as  stated  in  works  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  the  preceding  case,  had  it  been  ex- 
amined within  the  first  six  hours  after  the  body  was  cut  down, 
would  have  been  attributed  to  suspension  afiber  dea^  The 
rope-mark,  or  eochjrmosis,  will  be  more  i^parent  when  the 
body  is  left  suspended  until  it  has  cooled.  The  same  signs  as 
in  the  case  of  the  insane  individual  now  mentkuied,  have 
been  subsequently  observed  in  a  woman,  who  was  executed 
a  short  time  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  thcf  white  band 
round  the  neck.  It  has  happened  that  a  person  was  first 
strangled)  and  suspended  after  death.  In  such  cases  there 
Inll  be  marks  made  by  the  fingers,  or  two  distinct  drdes 
made  by  the  cord,  or  other  means  passed  round  the  neck.  In 
hanging  during  life,  the  mark  of  the  rope  is  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck;  but  suicides  sometimes  place   the  cord  twice 
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round  the  heck,  and  in  such  cases  there  may  be  two  distinct 
marks.  These  marks  would  be  probably  connected^  but  in 
the  former  case,  the  marks  of  strangulation  and  suspension 
will  be  distinct,  and  one  will  be  higher  than  the  other.  There 
can  be  little  ecchymoms  when  the  body  is  suspended  after 
deaths  but  when  there  are  appearances  of  resistance,  the 
dothes  torn,  the  hair  dishevelled,  with  other  marks  of  vio- 
lence, the  inference  is,  that  murder  has  been  committed. 
Moreover,  when  the  body  is  suspended  after  death,  when 
there  has  not  been  strangulation,  the  morbid  appearances  of 
the  lungs,  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  brain,  will  be  absent 
When  the  rope-mark  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  person  had  been  strangled,  for  if  hung  the 
eord**mark  would  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  In  some 
cases  strangulation  has  been  effected  even  in  adults,  but 
espedally  in  infants,  by  compressing  the  windpipe  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  or  by  pressing  it  against  thie  neck.' 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  individual 
had  hung  himself,  or  had  been  hung  by  otiiers  ? — ^it  may  be 
stated,  that  great  resistance  would  be  made  by  one  who  was 
foreibly  suspended.  In  such  eases  tiiere  would  be  bruises, 
wounds,  or  marks  of  violence,  and  such  are  generally  deemed 
proofs  of  homicide,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Thus  a  person, 
who  hangs  himself,  may  swing  his  body  with  violence  against 
articles  of  furniture,  and  receive  bruises  or  wounds;  or  tiie 
rope  may  break  after  he  has  received  them,  and  they  will 
have  all  the  appearances  characteristic  of  those  inflicted  during 
life.  Dr.  Male  mentums  a  case  in  point  A  boy,  who  sus- 
pended himselfy  struck  his  temple  against  tiie  comer  of  a  box,, 
and  was  cut  to  die  bone.  He  was  finmd  suspended  and  dead,, 
with  all  tiie  signs  which  fi>llow  hanging.  BaUard  rielates  a 
ease  of  a  young  clei^yman,  who  first  cut  his  tiiroat  and  after* 
wards  hanged  himself;  and  a  gentieman  now  attending  my 
lectures  treated  a  similar  case.  De  Hean  records  a  case  of 
a  young  man,  who  infficted  several  wounds  on  his  hce  before 
he  suspended  himself.  Belloc  knew  instances  of  the  suicide 
having  thrown  himself  firom  a  height,  in  which  tiie  vertebrs& 
of  the  nedc  might  be  dblocated  or  fractured.  Gordon  Smith 
gives  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  75,  who  de- 
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stroyed  himself  at  Castle  Cary^  by  fixing  a  coid  round  his 
neck  while  sitting  on  the  bed-side,  and  then  leaning  forward 
until  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  His  wife  was  in  the  room 
at  the  time,  and  knew  nodiing  of  the  transaction.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  body,  the  position  of  surrounding  objects,  the 
state  of  the  clothes,  the  appearances  of  the  external  sur&ce  of 
the  body,  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  deceased,  his  previous 
history,  situation  in  life,  adversity,  &&,  all  deserve  especial 
attention  before  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 

Those  who  hang  themselves  seldom  apply  the  rope  so 
lightly  as  to  completely  prevent  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  death  is  more  protracted;  the  cheeks,  lips,  eyes,  and 
tongue,  are  more  swollen;  the  lungs  are  less  gorged  with 
bipod,  and  contain  less  gaseous  matter.  The  apoplectic  ap- 
pearances in  the  brain  are  more  marked,  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  the  death.  Dr.  Ooodwyn  found  in  the  lungs  of 
criminals  who  were  hanged,  250  cubic  inches  of  air,  a  quan- 
tity not  found  in  suspension  by  suicide.  The  average  quan- 
tity in  the  lungs  after  natural  death  is  109  cubic  inches. 

The  following  cases  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of 
medical  practitioners,  which  I  condense  from  Dr.  Beck's  work: 

A  young  man,  aged  eighteen  years,  was  found  hanging 
fnHn  a  tree.  His  £Either,  aged  fifty-two,  had  married  a  second 
wife,  and  both  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  deceased,  and 
threats  of  murder  were  made  between  them.  A  surgeon 
swore  deceased  was  strangled ;  the  mark  of  the  cord  was  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  above  the  shoulders,  and  the  teeth 
were  knocked  in  and  bloody.  The  parliament  decided  that 
the  &ther  had  strangled  him,  and  had  put  his  foot  on  the 
mouth  of  his  son,  either  to  prevent  his  cries,  or  to  hurry  on 
strangulation.  He  was  suspended  after  death.  Fodere  and 
Beck  agree,  that  the  son  had  been  strangled  before  he  was 
suspended,  and  that  the  strangling  had  been  done,  not  by 
himself,  but  by  others. 

Marc  Antoine  Galas  was  liie  son  of  John  Galas,  a  merchant 
of  Toulouse,  aged  seventy  years,  of  great  probity,  and  a  pro- 
testant  This  son  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  a  robust 
habit,  but  melancholy  turn  of  mind.  He  was  student  of  law, 
and  becoming  irritated  at  the  difficulties  he  experienced,  (in 
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consequence  of  not  being  a  catholic,)  concerning  his  license, 
he  resolved  to  hang  himself.  This  he  executed,  by  fastening 
the  cord  to  a  billet  of  wood,  placed  on  the  folding  doors  which 
led  from  his  father's  shop  to  his  store-room.  Two  hours  after, 
he  was  found  lifeless.  The  parents,  unfortunately,  removed 
the  cord  firom  the  body,  and  never  exhibited  it  to  show  in  what 
manner  his  death  was  accomplished.  No  examination  was 
made — the  people,  stimulated  by  religious  prejudice,  carried 
the  body  to  the  town-house,  where  it  was  the  next  day  exa- 
mined  by  two  medical  men,  who,  without  viewing  the  cord,  or 
the  place  where  the  death  had  been  consummated,  declared 
that  he  had  been  strangled.  On  the  streng^th  of  this,  the 
£Ei1her  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  in  1761, 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  He  expired  with  protestations  to 
heaven  of  his  innocence. 

Reflection,  however,  returned  when  it  was  too  late.  It  was 
recollected,  that  the  son  had  been  of  a  melancholy  turn  of 
mind — that  no  noise  had  been  heard  in  the.  house  while  the 
deed  was  doing — that  his  clothes  were  not  in  the  least  ruffled 
— that  a  single  mark  only  was  found  from  the  cord,  and  which 
indicated  suspension  by  suicide — and  in  addition  to  these,  that 
the  dress  proper  for  the  dead  was  found  lying  on  the  counter. 
Voltaire  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured  family,  and  attracted 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  this  judicial  murder.  The  cause  was 
carried  up  to  the  council  of  state,  who,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1765,  reversed  the  decree  of  the  parliament,  and  vindicated 
the  memory  of  John  Galas.* 

Dr.  Thomson  relates  Ihe  case  of  a  sailor  who  was  found 
hanging  iirom  Ihe  top  of  a  bedstead,  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  in 
East  Smithfield.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial,  that  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  his  back,  a  handkerchief  drawn  over  his 
eyes ;  and  that  this  was  fSEustened  with  a  sailor's  knot  It  was, 
therefore,  evident  that  he  could  not  have  hung  himself,  and 
that  a  sailor  was  concerned  in  the  murder.  The  keeper  of 
the  brothel  was  a  sailor ;  and  he  and  a  woman  named  Hughes 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  the  murder. 

*  Foder^,  vol.  iii.  p.  167,  from  the  Causes  Calibres.  See  also  Grimme's 
Historical  and  Literaiy  Mem.,  &c.  (1753  to  1769,)  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  117, 
and  166. 
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In  reply  to  the  third  question,  whether  a  body  not  found 
himg^ng  was  killed  by  hanging? — we  have  to  distang^h 
between  the  causes  and  signs  of  sudden  death,  as  by  apoplexy, 
smothering,  drowning,  and  death  induced  by  non-respirable 
gases.  It  is  possible^  that  all  the  external  signs  caused  by 
hanging  during  life  may  be  absent;  but  th^  internal  signs  in 
the  head  and  chest  will  be  present  We  should  therefore 
compare  the  morbid  appearances  induced  by  all  the  above 
causes  of  death,  which  are  fully  described  in  this  work.  The 
appearances  in  apoplexy  are  confined  to  the  head ;  and  the 
congestion  of  the  lungs  and  right  cavities  will  be  absent.  In 
smothering  or  burking,  the  same  appearances  ail  in  hanging 
uHll  be  present;  but,  if  the  deceased  has  struggled  much,  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  will  be  congested,  the  sinuses  distended 
witii  blood,  and  a  section  of  the  substance  of  tiie  organ  will 
present  an  unusual  number  of  red  points ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
there  will  be  effusion  of  serum  into  tiie  ventricles,  kad  o!b  tiie 
base  of  the  brain.  In  this  case,  when  the  rope  mark  is  absent, 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 
But,  when  no  struggle  has  taken  place,  tiie  vessels  of  the 
brain  will  be  natural,  and  the  diagnosis  is  easily  drawn.  Thus 
in  burking,  the  pressure  on  the  chest,  by  forcing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  air  out  of  the  lungs,  so  quiddy  arrests  tiie  circu- 
lation, that  no  time  is  allowed  for  venous  congestion ;  and, 
consequently,  there  is  no  discolouration  of  tiie  skin. 

In  drowning,  the  state  of  the  bndn  is  quite  different  from 
tiiat  produced  by  hanging ;  tiie  face  is  pale,  tiiere  is  a  frothy 
mucus  in  the  trachea,  bronchise,  and  sometimes  in  the  air 
vesicles  of  tiie  lungs ;  and  also  some  water  is  found  in  the 
lungs  or  stomachy  t^Mch  is  never  seen  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  been  drowned  while  living,  until  after  several  dajrs. 

In  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  there  may  be  cerebral  and 
pulmonary  congestion ;  but,  in  many  instances,  there  is  no 
i^dity  of  die  body. 

In  hanging,  the  signs  have  been  alr^dy  enumerated,  and 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated. 

1.  The  mark  of  the  cord  or  other  ligature,  is  seen  at  first, 
in  six  or  eight  hours  after  death. 
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2.  The  distortion,  and  redness  or  lividity  of  the  features^ 
and  the  elevation  of  the  shouhlers,  are  also  present. 

3.  The  fingers  are  bent,  the  nails  blue,  «nd  the  hands 
clenched* 

4.  There  are  erection,  or  semi-erection  of  the  penis,  with 
the  emission  of  semen,  and  in  some  women  of  the  menses, 
and  in  both  sexes  the  expidsion  of  the  faeces  and  urine. 

5*  The  morbid  appearance  of  the  lungs^  heart,  and  brainy 
already  described. 

Such  are  generally  the  effeets  of  hanging,  and  the  appear-- 
ances  on  dissecticm  of  the  body ;  biit  as  I  have  already  o\jh 
served,  some  of  them  may  be  absent  in  certain  cases. 

Asphyada  hy  suffocaiian. — Suffocation  is  different  from 
strangulation,  it  being  produced  by  the  introduction  of  some 
foreign  body  into  the  throat,  or  larynx  and  pharynx,  which 
prevents  respiration.  Infants,  and  adults  when  intoxicated, 
are  often  smothered,  the  former  by  what  is  called  overlaying, 
as  when  the  bolster  or  bed-dothes  press  on  the  mouth,  and 
obstruct  respiration.  A  drunken  man  may  &11  with  his  face 
downwards  in  mud  or  soft  earth,  and  being  unable  to  move, 
he  may  die  from  smothering.  He  may  also  die  in  bed,  when 
the  clothes  cover  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  prevent  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs« 

New-bom  in&nts  are  often  destroyed  in  this  manner,  and 
also  by  the  introduction  of  various  foreign  bodies,  as  cotton,  tow, 
earth,  sand,  wood,  &c.,  which  will  be  found  in  the  pharynx;  but 
these  may  dlso  be  introduced  after  death.  When  hard  bodied 
are  used,  they  will  produce  ecchjrmosis,  excoriations  and  lacera- 
tions. In  these  cases,  death  is  caused  by  the  prevention  of 
tiie  circulation  through  the  lungs,  tiiese  organs  will  be  found 
gorged  with  blood,  or  contain  some  frothy  mucosity;  thd 
brain  will  be  congested ;  but  these  morbid  conditions  may  be 
produced  in  the  different  species  of  asphyxia,  and  conse** 
quentiy  afford  no  conclusive  evidence*  We  must  attend  to 
the  circumstantial  evidence,  which  is  tiie  principal  or  only 
meaiis  to  assist  us  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Burking  and  Bishoping. — We  find  other  modes  of  effecting 
suffocation  recorded  in  the  recent  annals  of  crime.  Thus,  the 
in&mous  Burke  and  Hare,   the  Edinburgh  murderers,  de* 
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stroyed  their  victims  by  finnly  clodhng'  the  mouth 'and  nos- 
trilS)  whilst  the  motion  of  the  ribs  was  prevented  by  anlitt^ 
dons  aeeonqxliee  sitting  or  knediiig  on  the  chest 

Bishop  and  WiUiams,  Ae  London  murderers,  first  mad^ 
their  victims  drunk,  or  stnpified  diem,  by  mixings  taudaftutii 
in  thdr  drink,  and  when  stupified,  puttmg  f^e  'b6dy,  head 
foremost,  into  a  well,  the  lower  hfllf  and  legs  being  upwards,^ 
and  seonred  with  a  rope  to  an  adjoining  paling.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  in  smodiering  from  intoxication,  there  may  not 
be  any  marks  of  violence  on  the  body;  and  no  evMenee'  can' 
be  deduced  by  dissection,  except  that  suffocation  has  been  the 
cause  of  deadi.  On  opening  tiie  chest,  the  limgs  do  not  coK 
lapse,  they  are  goiged  witii  black  bh>od,  and  the  rig^t  side  of 
the  heart  is  also  filled  with  blood.  Such  are  the  appearances, 
whether  death  be  caused  by  suffocation,  from  criminal  violence, 
or  by  intoxication.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  robbery 
and  murder  have  been  committed  on  a  man  who  was  first  isH 
toxicated,  and  tfien  suffocated.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  from  the 
preceding  statements,  that  as  the  morbid  appearances  are  the 
same  after  suffocation  by  intoxication  or  by  violence,  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  death  was  accidental  or  intentional,  mnst 
chiefly  rest  on  cirenmstantial^evidence. 

Death  from  Inttmcation. — It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  from  ihfose  consequent  on 
excessive  intoxication.  The  smell*  of  the  breath,  and  the  &ct, 
diat  Ihe  drunken  man  may  be  roused  by  speaking  sharply  or 
loudly  to  him,  when  he  mumbles  a  few  words,  and  again  falls 
asleep,  may  afford  a  diagnosis.  ^ 

The  effects  of  a  copious  libation  of  ardent  spirits,  are  stupor, 
loss  of  reason,  sensation,  motion,  tilie  action  of  ^he  heart  and 
lungs  is  impeded,  tiie  pulse  is  slow  or  irregular,  there  is  great 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  the  person  either  dies 
apoplectic,  or  from  the  sedative  effect  produced  on  the  stomach. 
Death  is  suddenly  caused  in  the  last  way,  ^dien  it  occurs  as 
soon  as  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  is  swallowed. 

The  first  effects  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  spirits  are 
stimulant,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  the  pulse  be- 
comes rapid,  and  there  is  a  great  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head.     These  conditions  are  rapidly  followed  by  the  seda- 
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five  effecto)  loss  of  reasoii,  stopor,  loss  of  motioB  and  of  sen- 
satioii. 

The  acdon  ci  ardent  sj^ts  on  the  stomach  causes  die  seda- 
tive effects  which  are  n^idly  transmitted  to  die  brain  through 
the  nerves  of  that  part — ^tfae  eighth  pair.  The  consequence  is, 
that  innervation  may  be  partially  or  completely  suspended, 
respiration  and  circulation  cease,  and  death  speedily  follow. 
The  sensibility  of  the  stomadi  will^  in  common  with  that  of  all 
othar  parts,  become  diminished,  and  it  is,  for  this  reason,  that 
violent  em^cs  often  fidl  to  act 

The  degree  of  danger  is  to  be  estimated  by  die  irritability 
of  the  iris ;  if  contracted  permanendy  and  disobedi^it  to  light, 
the  prognosis  is  onibvourable,  but  if  affected  by  light,  reco- 
very may  be  expected. 

The  insensibility  of  the  stomach  is  also  an  un&vonrable 
symptom.  In  treating  individuals  labouring  under  the  iqfltt- 
ence  of  intoxication,  the  stomach-pump  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced, when  the  power  of  deglutition  is  lost,  with  a  view  of 
diluting  and  evacuating  the  contents  of  die  stomach.  But  if 
the  power  of  deglutition  remains,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
tartarized  antimony,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  passed  through 
the  tube.  In  diluting  the  liquor  in  die  stomach,  a  solution  of 
Epsom  salts  may  be  injected,  and  if  this  do  not  act  on  die 
bowels,  purgative  clysters  ought  to  be  employed. 

When  the  symptoms  of  coma  or  ap<^lexy  continue,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  from  die  arm,  jugrular  vein, 
or  temporal  artery;  and  to  employ  all  means  necessary  for 
apoplexy.  In  such  cases,  the  head  and  shoulders  ought  to  be 
raised,  all  articles  of  dress  which  are  tighdy  applied,  are  to 
be  removed  or  loosened,  as  the  cravat,  the  waistcoat,  waist- 
band of  the  lower  dress,  &c ;  and  the  same  stimulating  fric- 
tions applied  as  for  resuscitating  drowned  persons.  Habitual 
drunkenness  has  been  cured  by  secredy  mixing  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  tartarized  antimony  in  every  kind  of  liquor  which  the 
person  intended  to  use. 

Death  from  LAghtmng. — Persons  may  be  destroyed  sud- 
denly by  electricity,  without  the  clodies  or  body  being 
scorched,  though  diese  are  in  many  instances.  The  animal 
body  rapidly  runs  into  putrefJEUstion,  the  blood  remains  fluid,  and 
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tke  skill  M  dmoolkemeA  in  stredoSy  especially  almig  the  ^nne. 
It  is  said)  that  the  body  remains  flaodd,  though  others  iiiaiii«- 
tain  that  it  befBomes  rigid.  Pefsons  destnrjred  by  eleetrieity 
ai«  usually  found  in  an  opoi  place,  or  near  a  tvee ;  and  any 
metal  about  them  may  be  melted,  and  th^  eiothes  seotdied. 
CirmuBptantial  evidenee  will  be  lequked  in  most  eases  of  this 
deseriptioni  and  aU  the  signs  of  hanging,  strangling,  droim* 
ing,  &e*  ought  to  be  carefully  estimated. 

A^phifwia  by  non-regpirabk  ^aset. •^Some  of  these  guises  are 
non-respirable,  and  possess  a  disect  deleterious  inflnenoe  on 
man,  and  destroy  life  by  causing  %,  defect  of  OKygen,  produc- 
ing the  same  morbid  appearances  as  result  from  asphjrxia  by 
want  Qf  air :  these  are  nitrogen,  hydnogenf  pvotooude  of  ni- 
trc^n,  carbonic  acid,  carbonated  hydrogen,  oxide  of  carbon, 
poisoning  by  charooaL  These  and  the  following  gases  must  be 
included  in  the  seoond  species,  called  deleterious  gases ;  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  nitrous  add  gas,  the  gas  evolved  in 
privies,  ammoni^eal  gas,  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  *aeid  gas. 
Many  of  these  are  only  to  be  encountered  in  the  chemical  la- 
boratory. Professor  Christison  divides  gases  into  irritants  and 
naroofeica.  The  irritant  gases  are  qltric  oxide  gas  and  nitrous 
vapour,  muriatic  acid  gas,  chlorine,  ammonia,  suljAurous  acid, 
and  others  of  little  consequence;  the  narcotic  are  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbpnio  acid,  carbonic 
oxide^  nitrous  oxide  and  cyanogen. 

Uiivogm^  ^a««-^Thls  gas  is  foiu}d  in  cellars,  in  which  sub- 
stances are  placed'  which  li^ve  a  strong  a^nlty  for  oxygen, 
as  oils,  ^.,  and  attract  it  from  the  air,  and  sometimes  in 
privies. 

The-  rigns  of  a^hyxia  from  tbia  cause,  are  pallidity  or  a 
gveenish  cast  of  akin,  extareme  anxiety,  large  and  frequent 
respiration,  and  death  occuroi  in  a  few  minutes  wit)i<>ut  any 
lesions  of  t|pie  nervous  system.  The  arterial  system  is  fell  of 
Uack  blood.  The  eiEects  of  hydrogen  gas  are  nearly  similaiv 
and  can  only  be  produced  by  chemical  experimoBts. 

Asphtfxia  bp  earb^nie  acid  gets  OApiirs  from  the  combustion 
^f  charcoal,  cunmcia  fuel,  or  in  cellars,  fiwn  fermentation  of 
wine  or  malt;  and  fi^om  lime  Joins,  from  cpai-pits^  mines, 
marshes^  and  draw>*wells.     Brewers'  men  are  ah^i^  destroyed 
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by  this  gdS,  "trhen  ^ef  <l«l^eiid  Itttd  htge  vcits  Ibf  tbe  purjMte 
of  deanittg;  theM^  unldsd  they  me  pl^per  ptieie&tttion.  It  is 
usuaI  t6  loW^f  a  lighted  candle  iiito  tiie  ym%i  wtibh  will  be  ex- 
titt^i^ed  tfs  toM  to  it  encH^uHters  die  ft^dd^  wlii^b,  frnai 
itiSi  greater  gravity  that!  atmospherie  «it^  falb  to  l^e  bottom 
of  the  ves^l.  I  h&te  bm^  called  to  two  peinsotts  who  were 
destroyed  by  infttt^bft^  to  this  pi^dautibn.  Tbd  effeots  «f 
the  tion-^respirable  g^es  are  sittilia^  to  Ihoee  arisilig  from  tvant 
of  renewal  '^  air<  This  w^  well  exemplified  during  oiir 
East  IndkUi  Wlit^  by  the  bdltible  imnrcehitiDn  of  oiir  ttoon- 
ti'ymeti,  by  th^ir  sfov^^  opponents  at  Calcutta. 

On  thi§  occasioftl)   iti   17d6^   one  hundred  ami  forty-'oii 
Englishiftetl  tvere^confitied  at  Fort^ William^  in  a  place  ^igh<> 
teeh  feet  by  fourteen^  from  dght  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
ne«t  nfioniiA^^  Wh^n  only  twnnty-^three  indiTiduals  were  ulive* 
Ah  instance  sOttt^What  ^milat  occurred  in  London,  in  1749. 
TwtSnty  persons  wefe  confined  in  8t  Martin's  Ronnd^faouie 
during  the  night,  and  severttl  of  them  were  fomid  dead  next 
motning.    The  medical  witnesses  proved,  that  wheli  the  dodrs 
dhd  windows  Were  dosod,  twenty  pemons  edald  not  be  cen- 
fined  in  the  place  withettt  danger  to  their  lives*    A  nnmber  at 
pi^r^on^  in  An  apurtni^nt  witl  so  vitiate  the  air  by  the  evolu^ 
tlon  of  cikrbonio  acid  during  re^ifgtionj  as  to  render  it  tt»- 
Wholi&!iome,  ftnd  more  or  less  poisonouiii  If  moisture  is  present 
during  the  buf  ning  of  chateoal,  hydtoearbonous  gas  is  evolved^ 
which  is  highly  &tal  to  life.     Sir  H.  Davy  was  nearly  de-* 
stroyed  by  brettthing  it  three  times. 

On  the  13th  of  May^  1650^  some  forge^men  were  drinlcisg 
at  Leipsic,  who  amused  themselves  by  passing  an  imperfecdy 
extinguished  handle  sc^vertd  thiaes  under  die  nos^  of  a  child 
twelve  years  old,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  apartm^nti  Tliey 
<M)ntinUed  this  cruelty  for  half  an  houh  The  child  awoke^ 
and  f^in  f«ll  asleep  t  but  in  tfaf ee  days  iifterWiurds;  it  was 
seized  with  convulsions  or  epileptic  fits,  and  diedi  Tho 
fiiculty  decided^  that  the)  fumes  of  the  handle  we^e  similai*  to 
the  vapours  of  charcoal  or  linie,  aed  Were  oaftetble  of  produce* 
ing  the  d&me  results.     Valentini's  Pandeets^  vola  I. 

The  first  effect  on  the  unfortunate  persons  at  Calcutta  was 
abundant  and  continued  perspiration,  insupportable  thirst, 
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oMded  by  great  pain  in  the  cheat,  aiid  a  diff  euity  cf  respiia- 
tioD,  amomiting  to  suffocation.  They  were  attadced  with 
ferer,  which  increased  every  moment,  and  after  fonr  hours 
laest  of  them  were  dead*  Many  became  stapid,  lethaipgic  and 
ddirioiiSy  and  only  twenty**three  escaped  aUve*  In  those  de«- 
stroyed  by  want  of  air,  die  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the 
venous  system,  are  filled  with  very  black  blood« 

The  symptoms  produced  by  catbrndc  actd^  or  Jiimes  of 
charcoal^  are  heaviness  of  the  head,  intense  headache,  which 
impels  the  sufferer  to  compress  the  templ^  cerebral  conges- 
tion increases,  and  causes  vertigo,  drowsiness  or  profound 
de^  tingling  of  the  ears,  impeded  req[>iTation  and  dreulation, 
daazling,  the  muscular  powor  ceases,  profound  coma  ensues, 
and  death  seems  apparent    During  the  development  of  these 
symptoms,  some  persons  experience  a  general  feeling  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  excretions  are  discharged  involuntarily.    In 
these  cases,  the  body  remains  warm  and  flexible  for  a  long 
time ;  the  extremities  flexible,  the  muscles  are  softened,  the 
colour  of  the  surfisice  is  congested,  pale,  leaden,  or  violet,  the 
bee  is  red  or  flushed,  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed,  the  lips  of 
a  venmUion  hue,  or  dark  Uvid  colour,  tbe  eyes  are  brighv 
and  continue  so  f<Mr  two  or  three  hours,  the  tongue  is  swelled, 
the  epiglottis  is  raised,  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  limgs  are 
congested  with  very  black  blood,  which  is  accumulated  in 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  veins  connected  with  it, 
there  are  effusions  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  air 
vesicles  of  the  lungs,  while  the  musdes  are  easily  torn,  and 
more  so  than  in  ikowning,  hanging,  &c.^     The  stomach  and 
intestines  are  red  and  inflated,  the  mucous  surfaces  are  ecchy-» 
mosed,  the  blood  remains  fluid,  and  all  die  lesions  character^ 
istio  of  asphyxia,  are  apparent     It  is  not  as  yet  determined 
whether  this  gas  is  deleterious,  or  acts  n^;atLvely,  by  causing 
asphyxia;  Dr.  Christison  thinks  it  positively  poisonous;  but 
it  has  been  injected  into  the  veins  and  produced  sl^ht  effects, 
such  as  feeble  muscular  action,  which  disappeared  spontane-. 
ously  in  a  few  days.    (Vysten.) 

Aspkifoeia  by  ddeUrious  gases,    StdphureUed  hydroffen  is, 

*  Portal  Med.  Com.  v.  3.    Belloc,  Babington,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  1. 
Mas,  r.  3.    iMttjy  V.  %^^ 
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known  by  its  odour,  wMdi  resembles  that  of  rotten  eggs^  and 
causes  a  blaek  precipitate  in  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth, 
silver,  &c.  A  small  quantity  of'  it  causes  death,  and  even 
serious  accidents  when  miaoed  wi&.  atmoB[dieric  air.  It  k 
disengaged  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  saV 
^xmoes,  from  privies,  and  sewers.  Its  effects  ase  great  pros- 
tration of  muscular  power,  oppression  of  the  chesty  with  diffi* 
culty  of  respiration,  headache,  nausea,  and  marks  cf  oppresswn 
of  the  nervous  systmn,  and  probably  a  change  in  the  blood. 

Afifcer  the  death,  the  mucous  membranes  of*  the  nose  and 
bronchiae  are  lined  with  a  thick  bluish  muoosity,  the  blood 
vessels  are  filled  with  a  blood  of  a  nmilar  colour;  a  colour 
wluch  is  observed  in  the  brain,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  all  organs 
and  vessels.  The  muscles  have  lost  their  contractility,  all  the 
6ok  parts  are  easily  lacerable,  exhaling  a  fetid  odour,  and 
speedUy  becoming  putrefied. 

Asphyxia^  produced  by  gas  evoked  in  priviee  (uddrmns* 
Tins  is  the  hydroHSulphate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphuretted  hy- 
JixogeUf  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  air;  is  composed. of 
jkwen<7)r-fbur  parts  in  one  hundred  of  nitrogen,  one-  or  two  ef 
oxygen,  four  of  cvbonic  acid  and  subcarboaate  ef  ammonia. 
It  is  designated  plcmby  by  the  French  jurists,  uid  arises  if  am 
privies  of  a  peculiar  form,  such  as  those  of  Paris. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  this  poison,  are  headache, 
nausea,  paleness  of  the  &ce,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  a  frothy  san- 
guinolent  fluid  in  the  mouth,  constriction  of  the  throat,  sar- 
donic laugh,  violent  cries,  convulsions  of  the  musdes  of 
the  chest  and  jaws,  sometimes  tetanic  qsasms,  articular  pains^ 
coldness  of  the  skin,  irregular  and  embarrassed  respiration. 
At  other  times,  there  is  stupor,  the  visage  is  violet,  the  eyes 
glisteU)  the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  the  breathing  convulr 
sive,  the  extremities  are  relaxed.  At  the  af^roach  of  death, 
all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the  sufferer  roars  loudly,  and 
the  body  is  bent  backwards,  as  in  opisthotonos^ 

The  morMd  appearances  are  similar  to  those  prodnced  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydroHSHi^phuric  acid  gas.  This  gas 
was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  tike  &tal  choleta  at  Ckqpham,  which 
is  denied  by  Cbristison. 

AsphyastOi  by  sulphurous  acid  gas^  nitrous,  hydrochhrie. 
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mmiQniaeaij  wnemoml  gauSi  kj^offon,  coa^msnlUd  hydj^ogm 
or  fare  dtmip^  $miruUic  gas^  and  Mmm^^^AJii  thesa  gascft  are 
inilanty  induejag  tfoagii^  s«ffbcaliaA»  imrid  paina  in  tke  cbmty 
•ametimes  hianoptyd^  aad  alwftj»  miMoaiiiesMi  tiie  faroodiin. 
Tbey  act  n^[«tively»  or  by  a  dafeot  «f  osj^n.  Wlien  digalh 
afqxroadiet,  dieie  k  kicoap,  rah^  greal  pani  in  |he  duf^agn, 
eoiiTulnve  iaotiaiKa»  delirimi^  and  ioaxpfeflaiUa  agony.  TUhe 
onosa  of  deatk  ia  initatioii  oi  tke  nuieoiia  membiane  of  the 
bronohitt.  The  nitcona  oadde  or  laug^iing  gas,  aad  protoxide 
ofazafte,  also  destray  life  in  tUanunner. 

Hket e  ave  many  other  gases  which  are  dntruettire  to  Ufe, 
which  I  have  not  doMribed;  but  tkeae  csann<^  beoome  Ae 
subject  of  fioorentic  inyea^gobbn,  aa  they  produce  their  effects 
upon  esKperimentaUsta,  wha  may  avoid  thenib  A  fall  aecoant 
of  them  Will  he  found  in  Dr.  Chsirtisan's  elabente  Treatise 
on  Toxicology,  a  work  which  imgkt  to*  he  in  the  hands  <tf 
every  medical  piacdtionerL  Veg^ti^e  emanatioBS  may  pro- 
duce syncope  oa^  asphyxia^  either  by  the  esEtrication  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  the  odoiii  of  theii  flowers^  which  can  only  be  ae^ 
counted  for  by  peculiarity  of  constitation  or  idissyncrasy^ 
The.  descriptions  of  these  eases  cannot  be  of  interest  to  the 
medical  jnrislL 

* 

Treatment  q^JtsphypnOo  reccnn^m^nckd  by^  ih§  IJumam 

Society. 

Cautione. — 1.  Lose  no  tnae*;*  3i  Avoid  alli  rough  usage; 
9.  Never  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet ;  4.  Nor  roll  the  body 
on  casks;  5.  Nor  rajb  t^e  body  widi  salt  or  ^piHUs;  6;  N^ 
inj)sot  tobacco  smoke^  or  i»Eusion'  of  tobacco. 

Resiaraiwe  Meaw.-r-If  tq^par^nHy  drowned^  send  quickly 
Ibr  medioal  assistance,  but  do  not  delay*  the  fellowhig  means : 
— 1.  Convey  the^  body  carefully,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
supported  in  a  raised  position!,  to  the  nearest  house ;  2.  Strip 
the  body,  and  rub^k  dry;  then  wrap  it  iu>  hot  blankets,  and 
place  it  in  a  warm*  bed  in  a  warm  chamber ;  3.  Wipe  and 
cl^aase  the  mouth  and  nostrils;^  4i.  In  ordei!  to  restore  tiie 
natural  warmth  of  the  body, 

1.  Move  a  heated  covered  warming-pan  over  t}ie  back  and 
^ine ;    2*  Pa*,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated 
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blicka,  to!  the  pit  of  the  8tamadk»  Ibe  attlnpits,  belireBii  tte 
lUsh8^add«atbesok8of.tk«f«et;  a  Foielieiii  the  body  vriA 
hot  flaniiek ;  Wt  i£  posnUe^^^k  LmHertie  the  body  hi  a  w$^hm 
bath,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  without  pain,  alMl  this  i^ 
preitfnUe  to  diet  ofeheor  means  Soi  restofing  mMatb;  ^  Bub 
the  Wify  bvidify  wMi  the  hand ;  do  nol,  bowevee,  su^ild  tlMf 
ase  of  tbe  other  Bieina  a(  tbs^saitte  tiJtoe; 

Str  In  ovder  Uf  lartorv  breathings  intoediise  1h»  pipe  of  tf 
eoaaanon  beUem  ^wls#i»  the  appanittis  of  the  society  is  not  at 
hand!)  into  one  neetril^  tajfeUHy  dAtbag  the  other  and  the 
month ;  at  Ae  maac  tfatoe  dratring  dswHtrardsy  a»d  pishing^ 
g»tiAj  baehntarab  the  apper  part  of  the  wind^pipe^-  to  sik^  a 
more  free  admission  of  ihe  air ;  blow  the  bellows  genttfy  in 
eider  to  inflate  the  lungs,  tiE  the  braast  be  a  little  raised^  the 
BMuAh  and  nostrila  should  tben  be  set  free^  mid  a  moderlite 
pressure  maidef  iritik  the  hand  upon*  the  ebsst  Repeat  thte 
I»oeess  tUl  life  apfieais^  6w  Electricity  t6  be  easployed  early 
hy  a  medtcal  assistant*  7.  injiect  into  A»  stonmdiv  by  mMms 
e£  SM  dastic  tube  and  syria^^  half  a  pint  of  warm  brandy  and 
wateri  ov  wiitecami  w«ter^  8«r  Apply  sal  veifttiie  or  havt^rtf 
to*  the  nostrils; 

If  apparenil^  deadffam^  imteme  GSoM.-^Ruib  the  body  with 
Snow,  ioe>  or  cbld  water.  Restore  wavmtli  by  slow  degrees^ 
and  after  some  time,  if  neoesssay,  employ  the  same  meanfi^ 
Mooamiended  for  the  dro wHed.  In  these  aoeidents  it  is  highly 
dangereum  to  apply  heat  too»eatfly«* 

J^apparentb^detmi/rom  flbfi^nm^w-^^Inariditionto  tike  means^ 
leeommiended  for  the  drowned,  bleeding  should  early  be  em* 
ployed  by  a  medical  assistant*     See^  Hanging. 

j^  (tppcar^ntfy  dead/ram  Ni9mk)mVap(mr^,^  Removes 

the  body  into  »  ewA  fresh* air;  2v  Bash  eoM'  watet  fbequewtly 
on  the  faeey  neek,  and  iNreaaO ;  3.  If  the  body  be  cold^.  ap^y 
wannthy  as  iHsoommended  for  the  dlrowned  ^  4.  Use'  the  aieatis^ 
secemmended  for  inflating  the  lungs  im  Direction  5 ;  5;  Let 
electricity  (particularly  in>  accidents  finom  lightning)  be  early 
employed  by  a.  medical  assistant. 

ugf  cqppaT&ndy  dead  ffom  Intoxicaiian — Lay  the  body  on  a^ 
bef^  with  the  head:  raised ;  remove  the-  neck-doth,  and  loosen 
die  ekidijes.   Obtmny  instantly,  medical' assistbnce,  as  the  tveat^ 
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ment  Diittt  be  refpikted  by  Ibe^tate  of  the  patient't  hoi  in  t^ 
fideao  tiine)  apply -deths  soaked  in  cold  water  to  die  bead,  snA 
bottles  of  bot  water  oKbotbrick%  to  tbe  eidteM  of  tlie  legs;  aad 
to  tbe  feet. 

jff  apparency  4ead/ram  jfy^pleaify^ — ^Tbe  padent  shoidd  be 
placed  in  a  cool  air,  and  the  olodies  loosened,  particularly 
about  the  neck  and  breaal.  Bleediiig'  most  be  early  employed 
by  a  medieal  assistant;  tbe  quantity  xegulated  by  the  state 
of  the  puke*  Clotibs  soaked  in  ceid  water,  ^lirks,  or  vinegar 
and  water,  should  be  kept  applied  to  the  head,  which  diould  be 
instantly  shaved*  Ail  stimulants  should  be  avoided.  In  cases 
of  ooup-de-soleil,  or  sun  stroke,  ihe  same  means  tol>e  used  as 
in  apoplexy* 

Homicide  by  covnbiatimu — The  medical  jurist  is  s^ont 
called  on  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  a  body  destroyed  by 
combustion,  as  murder  is  sddom  peipetrated  by  burning* 
The  records  of  legal  medidne  afford  but  few  illustrations  of 
homicide  by  combustion.  When  such  cases  occur,  medical 
evidence  may  be  required,  as  stated  in  the  remarks  upoo 
burns  or  torre£EKstion.  It  is  now  admitted  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  though  disbelieved  in  these  countries,  that  spon-» 
taneous  combustion  is  possible^  though  its  cause  is  as  yet  in- 
explicable. (On  the  combustion  of  the  human  body,  produced 
by  long  and  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  Phil. 
Trans,  v.  xliii^  Ixiv.  Foder^,  v.  iii.)  It  is  said  to  occur  most 
commonly  to  aged  females,  whohave  long  indulged  in  the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  potaticms.  Generally  speaking,  some  matter  of 
ignition*  as  a  lighted  candle,  a  pipe,-&c.  has  beeki  found  near 
the  remains  of  the  body ;  but  cases  are  attested  in  which  no 
%neous  substances  were  discovered.  Lecat,  Copp,  and 
Marc,  refer  to  the  &et  of  spontaneous  combustion  having  on 
the  sur&ce  of  tbe  earth,  and  as  friction  on  the  extremities  of 
certain  persons  didts  electric  q)arks,  why  should  not  tiiese 
excite  inflammation  or  ignition  of  the  alcoholic  fluid,  or  of  a 
gas  contained  in  the  cellular  substance  of  oiir  organs? 

Dr.  Dods  gave  the  following  opinion  before  the  Parliap 
mentary  Committee  in  1834 ;  '^  What  condition  of  the  body 
tends  to  such  a  fatal  issue,  or  how  the  various  fluids  and  solids 
of  the  human  body  acqiure  a  chemical  constitution  fitted  for 
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soeh  a  fdbeaomezmi^  jl  is  diffiaiill  to  ex^iaia;  beet  it  is  well 
knowm  thataloohokeontfdnsinkMif'aU  thie  oleiMiitB  of  ^efr^ 
a»t  gfKB,  with  QKygea:  and  hydcogen  ia  excess,  and  by  persistiii^ 
in  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  itfter  a 
uriiile^  its  eleieenls  jiught  asMuhie  that  combiaadon  which 
would  give  rise  to  each  a  catastrophe/' 

In  spontaneous  oondnialion,  the  flaav^  is  said  to  be  like  that 
of  certain  meteors,  and  is  iBxtiagmshed  with  difficulty.  The 
walls  of  theehaoftber  in  whieh  thb  happem  are  covered  with 
an  unctiaus  fetid  humidity,. such  as  xesults  from  Ae  combustion 
of  hydfog^i  gas.  It  rarely  happens  hut  that  some  of  tlie 
bones  of  the  lindbs  remain,  but  dee  itnmk  is  consumed,  pro- 
bably as  it  is  connected  with  the  large  cavities,  and  on  aOeount 
of  the  laxity  of  the  cellahtr  tissue,  cmd  the  evt)lution  of  hydro- 
gen gas  in  the  intestines.  When  tiie  individual  does  not 
perish  at  the  instant  of  the  aooideat|iSphaceUis  sets  in  or  com- 
mences rapidly  after*  death*  If  life  semaias  for  four  or  five 
days,  an  insupportable , odour  is  exfaaled>  the  nails  are  detached, 
and  worms  are  generated*  These  chanrcters  caonot  be  con- 
founded with  accidental  combustion,  or  bixms;  in  these  the 
redness  of  the  blisters  and  the  eschars  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
nature  of  appearances,  and  accidental  eombustion  seldom  de* 
stroys  the  whdie  body  without  extendiiig  to  surrouadiag 
objects:  some  medical  jurists  admit  the  possibility  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  The  reader  will  find  references  in  the 
wgAb,  of  Beck,  G.  Smith,  Briand,  SediUot,  and  others. 

Death  by  InanUion  or  Hunger* — It  seldom  happens  that 
homicide  is  committed  in  this  manner,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  cruel  and  unnatural  parents,  8tep->fathersand  step^mothers 
occasionally  destroy  children  and  young  persons  by  famine  or 
starvation.  The  ancient  and  modem  history  of  Ireland  afiSards 
ample  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  life  by  this  cause.  Be- 
sides, persons  may  be  found  dead,  when  it  will  be  important 
to  inquire  whether  life  has  been  extinguished  by  cold,  hunger, 
poison,  &c.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  what  are^  tiie 
signs  of  death  by  starvation. — The  body  is  emaciated,  tiie  eyes 
are  red  and  open,  the  tongue,  throat,  and  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  very  dry,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  very  much 
contracted  and  empty,  there  is  no  feculent  matter  in  the 
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boirel%  the  gall  bfauUer  ia  liiUy  and  bUe  tinges  die  staHoh  and 
boi0el%  and  aU  tke  Uocd-Teaaela  are  emptf  »  iiuMy  of  tbe«e 
aigna  are  diCmnt  fircHa  thoae  wUeh.  duvaderiaie  otiier  cawses 
of  vioient  deatk 

Dr.  TWmacik  girei  tbe  fiottamng  deMsripfcieiit  of  tke  sfmfh^ 
tows  of  starvation : — 

MnidePy  or  suicide^  aaqr  be  the  resall  of  stBrratioi^  con- 
sequently the  syjuptoma  ef  it  should  be  £BUfiiiiar  to  the 
mesiMeal  wkaess*  It  is  unnecessary  to  say^  dM  tbe  Ufe  of  Ike 
body  eannot  long  be  flaateiaftd  mder  prsnUloiK  fnmt  food; 
aUkoagh  tbe  peijed  ta>  wkiidi  it  may  be  piotraetedtariea  ooi»- 
siderably^  owing  to  cmunuftances  connectod  witk  tbe  age^ 
caawtitutisay  and  silniation  of  the  incKvidmb  sdh^eeted-  to  it. 
I  will  fiist  detail  to  you  the  effaets  of  starvation  on  tke  imng 
body,  aAteeadknt  to  its  temdnatiion  ki  deedi;  then  the  appeaoh- 
anees  preaentod  by  dissecCioii  of  tbe  body  ater  dbath;  said 
afterwarda  point  ovi  Ike  causes  whack  modify  iSk»  rcsato  of 
eitkera  forced  or  voha[ilary  privatisM  of  food;  and  tbe  difi^ 
evity  of  detenniaoing  between  starvatinn^  £rem  a  mere-  ex*- 
aminatiba  of  the  symptoms,  and  some  slates  o£  disease^ 

The  fimt  Tosible  effect  of  starvation  is  emaeiatioB  aad 
debility;  but  diese  do  not  disphy  theauelinea  for  tbe  thuree 
first  days.  Tbe  caunteiance,  however,,  becomes  pale,  and 
the  expresaioiii  languid:  tke  voice  iailsy  the  extnnitieB  be^ 
come  cold,  tke  pnlse  sinks,  and  the  muscles  lose  the  power  of 
responding  to^  the  wilL  An  iey  coldness  often  spreads,  eir^r 
the!  body^  and  the  poise  ceases  to  be  felt;  slei^easneBs,  pal* 
pitations  ait  the;  heart. alternate  widi  beadaehe  and  syncope; 
mSd  ddUrium  supewenes;.  Aot.  unfrequently,.  however^*  i£  tke 
wretoked sufferers  swirvive this state^  aaseond seides  of  syra^ 
tomai  presen/t  tkemsdA'^eiB ;,  the:  pula^  i^aiui  beaomes>  percept 
tible ;  palpitatibn  e£  the  heant  alternates  with  synoopc';:  the^ 
delirium,  rises  to  a  degree  littfle  shovti  iaa^  violenee  of  that  wldck 
charaoterizes  phrenilia;  and  the'  e&haustion  consequents  upoai; 
^M  SeA  of  sqpparently  revivingi  power,  quickly  exttnguisbe^ 
&&  vital  spark  in  the  wasted  frame  which  it  had  previously 
almost  ceased  to  animate; 

Xj(fey  under  suck  ciroumstances^  is-  sbaredy  extinct  ^re  at 
fotid  aerial^  odour  exhales  from  the  body;    the •  eyes  are  red 


Tjtjui  fopeny  dbe  toiigae  and  HhnM  are  dty^  as  iS  cav^letely 
pardM  up*  On  opeiubg  thd  head^  the  bmm  diq)lay8.  seme* 
thing*  Hke  increaaad  vaaedmljr;  and  aeraaa  effiisieoa  ar^ 
jbond  is.  due  Tentnclea  and  hetweeD.  tike  imflibiaiiea.  In  the 
thorax,  Ae  IvBgs  seeoi  sloruxik^  aiui  as  if  widiered;:  in  the 
abdomea^  the  stomach  ia  ^tfkeii  leduced  to  QBe-»feiuth  of  ifli 
natiival  sizey  and  Ae  intestiiies  are  fovski  liearly  empj^;  this 
gallrUaddw  is  taigidf  with  bile,  tsmdt  the  distidenvm  a»d  naaU 
intsstinea  deeply  iadiued  vith  it ;  wfailrt'  die  bfeod-vesBck  are 
ce»tracted^  cempaiatiTely  empty,  and  die  Uoed  nearly  dteroid 
of  cijQflsamentaiai.  Sometknes  the  smaiU  ioatestinea  dbsftof 
marks  of  inAammation* 

The  mart  remafhablei  effects  in  the  scriea  vbioh  I  haTe 
enumeraitedy  are  these  Aisrplayed  ia  the  cmtiumk  orgaas;  and 
tfeey  den^onstrate  how  ckaely  the  two*  extt ernes  aS  abstinence 
and  eC  excess  vesanUe  ooe-  anotho*  in  dieiir  efiectv  en  the 
netvenst  energy.  The  aymfieosBs.  dorii^  life,  and  die  post 
mevtem  appeesances  displayed  by  disBoetieo^  leavei  Htde  dbfi^ 
cii%"  in  recognizing  this  eeoditian,  and  pecmittii^  a  decisifiB 
epiniso  to  be  delivered:  at  the  same  time^  fbom  itasinratatian 
ef  phrewitis  in  the  aduh^  and  e{  hydvoeephafas  in  eUddren, 
eane  maet  be  taken  noib  to  oenfiMnd.  tbcMk 

In  cases  of  spontaneous  starvation,  the  ceaeihaal  symptoms 
are,  in  a  great: measure^  absent;  ii^.  mental  stinnilos  of  stern 
lesoliitioiii  ej^eiating  upon  the.  brain  in  a  maslner  sufficient  to 
pverent  the',  development  of  the  deltrium.  There  are  fern 
cases  of  reiastory  abstinence  on  record.  In  die  Jburnali  of 
Foreign  Medkine^  No./V.  is.  one  des^aribed  by  the'  snaeide 
himself  mAoi  livecl  eigbbeen*  daxps.  and  ixcaa  finand  atiUi  alive, 
bat  feeble^  speeohlces^  and  insoasibk..  Hej  dmd  immediatdy 
aflter*  having' 8wattef(^d,Tiddl  d^fandty,  the  y»lk  e£  an  egg  in 
bmdk.  In  this  iastance^  noi  cei*d)i»Jl  symptemr.  seem  to*  haKe 
dispiayedi  thsmsebres;  The;  nest  strilang  example  ef  menttU 
resolution  warding  these  off,  is  in  the  history  of  Luc^Antonie 
Vhevbi^  a>  Corffloan^  who  wboh  condemoexi  to  death  as  an 
accomplice  in;  the  assassination  of  Frediani,.  and  vafaintavily 
sta^vedi  hiiiisdi^  The.  detaSst  aac:  copied  fbemi  dw  Cbrsioaiii 
Cassette  in^  the*  London  MedLeaL  and  Physical  (BnumaL  fee 
March,  1 82%  and  from  it  into  Dr.  Pari&'  w»rk  oa  Medical 
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Jarisprudence.  Viterbi  lived  twenty  days,  merely  gai^ling' 
his  moath  occasionally.  On  the  19th  day,  a  slight  pain  at 
intervals  affected  his  heart,  and  for  the  first  time  he  felt  a 
ringing  in  his  ears;  at  noon  his  head  became  heavy;  his 
sight,  however,  was  perfect,  and  he  convened  as  nsnal^ 
making  some  signs  with  his  hands.  An  icy  coldness,  which 
had  occured  several  times  before,  again  assailed  his  body; 
the  shiverings  were  frequent  and  dreadful ;  and  his  loins,  in 
particular,  were  seized  with  a  stone*like  coldness,  which 
extended  itself  down  his  thighs.  On  the  20th  Viterbi  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  moisten  his  mouth;  and  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  he  laid  himself  out,  and  added,  ^^  I  am 
prepared  to  leave  this  world."  Death,  says  the  nanator,  did 
not  betray  his  hopes.     On  the  21st  Viterbi  was  no  more. 

It  is  probable  that  in  both  these  cases,  the  small  quantities 
of  water,  which,  in  Viterbi 's  case,  was  taken  in  the  mouthy 
and  in  that  of  the  other  was  applied  to  the  suiftce,  during  the 
eighteen  days  of  &sting  (for  the  suicide  was  often  soaked  with 
rain),  certainly  tended  to  protract  life.  Dr.  Paris  justly 
attributes  the  preservation  of  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  who,  for 
the  space  of  eight  days,  was  buried  imder  the  snow,  near 
Cambridge,  to  the  fluid  which  she  obtained  by  occasionally 
suddng  the  snow. 

Children  sooner  die  from  starvation  than  adults;  and  in 
after  years,  the  rapidity  of  this  kind  of  death  is  proportioned 
to  the  youth  and  vigour  of  the  body,  a  fact  of  some  impor* 
tance  to  be  known,  as  questions  may  arise  respecting  the  right 
of  survivorship,  in  the  event  of  shipwreck,  and  two  or  more 
people  being  saved  on  a  barren  rock,  and  afterwards  dying  of 
fimdne.  In  the  account  ai  the  awful  death  of  Count  Ugolino 
and  his  sons,  given  by  Dante,  the  sons  perished  before  the 
&ther,  who  survived  till  the  eighth  day  of  his  imprisonment. 
On  the  same  principles,  women  are  able  to  bear  abstinence 
longer  than  men. 

It  is  thus  obvious,  that  the  symptoms  which  mark  starv- 
ation are  sufficiently  evident;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, that  many  instances  of  it  have  been  brought  to  light,  as 
subjects  of  legal  investigation.  (1  East,  P.  C.  226;  1  Leach, 
C.  C.  163 ;  2  Campbell's  Reports,  650). 
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When  a  medical  man  is  called  to  examine  a  case  of  this 
description^  the  first  object  in  view  is  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  starvation  be  a  case  of  suicide  or  of  murder;  and  some 
data  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred,  in  whidi  the  brain  was  examined  for  determining 
this  point.  Thus^  if  the  appearances  in  the  brain  resemble 
those  of  extreme  exexlement,  there  is  much  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  starvation  was  involuntary,  and,  of  course,  a 
case  of  mmder ;  but  if  no  appearances  c^  this  description  pre- 
sent themselves,  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  been  an  act  of 
suicide. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  is  of  imp<Hrtance  to  point 
out  the  management  of  such  cases,  when  death  does  not 
ensue.  The  first  object  is  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  animal 
temperature^  which  is  always  alarmingly  diminished,  before  a 
morsel  of  food  be  administered.  This  should  be  effected  by 
means  of  moderately  warm  fianaels,  bladders  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  sudi  lake,  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  assiduous  friction&  are  applied  to  the  surface. 
Food  should  then  be  administered  of  a  fluid  kind,  and  even 
that  which  becomes  solid  in  the  stomach,  such  as  milk,  should 
be  avoided.  A  little  bro<li,  thickened  with  any  ferinaceous 
matter,  should  be  cautiously  given  at  long  intervals,  and  gra- 
dually augmented  in  quantity.  Much  care  is  abo  necessary 
to  remove  every  source  of  irritation  from  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal ;  and,  therefore,  the  bowels  should  be  daily  relieved  by 
enemata  of  barley  water.  By  such  a  method  of  proceedii^ 
the  tone  and  powers  of  the  first  passages  will  be  gradually 
restored,  and  the  wretehed  patient  again  restored  to  life,  if  not 
to  health  and  vigour  of  body. — Lectures  on  Medical  JurisporuH 
dence,  in  Dr.  Ryan's  Medieal  and  Surgical  Journal,  1835^ 
Vol.  7. 

The  reader  will  find  further  directions,  as  to  traitmeiit,  in 
a  former  page — 374. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Homicide  by  Po%9oning* — The  name  of  poison  k  giiren  to 
ail  sub^tancea^  which  when  ]^>p]ied  to  the  organs  of  the  body, 
cause  death.  In  order  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
the  medical  jurist  should  be  acquainted  with  the  different 
poisons,  their  physical  and  chemical  characters,  their  effects  xm. 
the  animal  economy,  the  means  of  distinguishing  them  froia 
all  matters  with  which  they  may  be  confounded  or  obscured^ 
and  in  their  combinations  with  the  various  tissues.  These 
studies  are  indispensable  to  medical  practitioners,  so  that  they 
may  act  with  honour  and  consdenoe  in  accomplishing  the  ead* 
gencies  of  science  and  justice.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  the 
various  bearings  of  this  subject  aS  condsely  as  possible,  but  yet 
as  comprehensively,  as  the  present  state  of  science  permits. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  the  study  of  Dr. 
Christison's  work  on  Toxioology^  or  the  elaborate  drticie  on  the 
subject,  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  in  the  CyckpmliU  ttf  Practical  Me*' 
dicine,  in  which  the  inquirer  will  find  the  fullest  information. 
I  have  laid  both  productions  under  contribution  in  arrangilig 
the  following  remarks. 

Mode  of  action  of  Poison  on  the  Economy4'^E(vtry  poison 
possesses  peculiar  effects  upon  tibe  body,  and  is  characterized 
by  peculiarities  whidi  indicate  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  may  be  employed  in  various  ways,  by  being  intlrodubed  int6 
the  stomach  or  bowels  by  the  anus,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
mucous  snrfiices  of  the  various  oudets,  to  the  serous  and  cel- 
lular tissues,  to  the  lungs  by  respiration  as  in  cases  of 
asphyxia,  or  it  may  be  inserted  under  the  skin  by  inoculation^ 
or  injected  into  the  veins.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion, that  all  poisons  do  not  act  ih  the  same  doses,  or  through 
the  same  tissues.  It  was  long  held  by  physiologists,  that  poi- 
sons were  absorbed  by  the  veins  or  lymphatics ;  but  there  is 
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every  leasoii  to  eonclude,  that  all  act  tbrough  the  mediiBn  of 
the  nerves,  as  incontrovertibly  proved  by  Morgan  and  Addison^ 
-^{Essap  cm  the  Actions  (^  Foisons,  ^c.  1829.)  These  ex- 
perimenters admit  ivith  Fodere,  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  Ma* 
gendie,  Brodie,  Wilson  Philip,  Barry,  Laissaigne,  and  others, 
that  absorption  takes  place,  but  that  death  may  be  produced 
by  the  same  poisons  solely  throngh  the  nerves;  and  that  this 
occurred  when  they  divided  all  l^e  tissues  in  a  limb,  except 
the  nerves.  The  presence  of  poisons  in  the  fluids  of  the  body 
as  repeatedly  observed  in  the  blood,  urine,  &c.  does  not  invar 
lidate  the  (pinion,  that  their  fatal  results  took  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  which  contained 
theni«     No  one  has,  as  yet,  refuted  this  conclusion. 

General  IndieoHans  of  the  mecms  of  detecting  poisonous 
substcmees, — There  is  no  subject  which  requires  such  minute 
precautions,  as  the  discovery  or  detection  of  poisons,  from  their 
varied  combinations  with  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  processes  for  detecting  them  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. This  will  appear  from  a  reference  to  the  works  of 
Orfila,  Christison,  and  of  other  toxicologists.  To  the  first 
illustrious  professor  we  are  indebted  for  a  classification  of  poi- 
sons which  is  now  generally  received,  and  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Irritants;  2.  narcotics;  3.  narcotico-^usrids ;  and,  4.  sep* 
tic  or  putrefiants.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  by  Christison, 
and  differs  from  those  proposed  by  Paris  and  Beck,  but  in  my 
opinion,  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  I  shall  adopt  it. 

Class  L  Irritant  Poisons. — The  poisons  comprised  in  this 
class  belong  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  .  The  symptoms 
produced  by  irritant  poisons,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  are 
violent  irritation  and  inflammation  in  one  or  more  divisions  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

There  is  a  sense  oi  heat  and  burning  in  the  tongue,  mouth, 
throat,  gullet,  and  stomach,  the  pain  is  acute  and  extends  to 
the  abdomen ;  it  is  increased  by  drinks  and  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  heat  is  acrid  and  corrosive,  the  breath  is  fetid, 
nausea  is  often  an  early  symptom,  there  is  vomiting  of  a  tough 
mucous  or  of  a  brown,  blackish,  sanguinolent  matter,  or  of  clots 
of  pure  blood,  which  cause  a  sense  of  bitterness  and  acridity  in 
the  month;   the  smallest  quantity  of  drink  is  rejected,  the 
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bowels  are  sometimes  coii8tipatedl»  bat  gmemliy  there  are 
oepioas  fetid  and  Uoody  ahrine  dejectHuis;  there  is  hiecap ; 
the  skin  k  pale»  oold,  and  bedewed  with  a  cold,  daamy  perw 
spimtion;  the  extremities  become  coU;  painful  erapliiHis 
appesr;  the  bee  is  pale,  or  leaden-coloured,  affected  with  oon- 
vdsire  oontractioiis ;  great  prostratum  of  strength  occurs;  the 
puke  is  small,  irr^fulai^  and  weak ;  the  agony  and  anxiety 
are  extreme;  there  is  a  desire  to  pass  urine,  whidi  cannot  be 
gratified;  sometimes  the  intellectual  £Msulties  are  unin^nired, 
and  the  sufferer  is  conscious  of  his  horrible  pains  and  ap- 
proadiing  fiite ;  or  the  nervous  system  is  stupified,  and  death 
occurs  without  much  agcmy.  In  some  cases  the  stomach  is 
affected  without  the  mischief  extending  to  the  intestinal  canal, 
but  generally  both  are  implicated ;  in  bad  cases,  the  whole 
tube  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus  is  affected  at  the  same  time. 
In  some  instances,  there  is  irritation  in  the  windpipe,  lungs, 
and  urinary  organs* 

When  poisons  are  applied  externally  they  cause  redness,  oi 
blistering,  or  sloughing,  by  corroding  the  tissues  chemically, 
and  some  of  them  induce  inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  may  be  difiused  between  the  muscles.  Others 
are  absorbed,  especially  if  applied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer,  causing 
lesions  of  the  nenrous  system,  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive 
tube.  Hydrophobia,  syphilis,  small-pox,  poisoning  by  nar- 
cotics, are  examples  of  the  last  mode  q£  action. 

Lesions  of  Ti^ue.  Autopsy. — There  will  be  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  cheeks,  throat,  gullet,  sto- 
mach, and  intestinal  tube ;  sometimes  there  vidll  be  only  con- 
gestion, but  generally  there  will  be  black  spots  on  the  stomach, 
caused  by  effusion  of  blood  between  its  membranes;  at  other 
times  there  will  be  ramoUissement  or  softeniog  of  its  mucous, 
or  muscular,  or  serous  tunic,  or  complete  perforation  of  its 
three  coats.  In  some  cases  the  small  intestines  are  untouched, 
while  the  stomach  and  large  intestines,  especially  the  rectum, 
are  highly  inflamed*  These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  poison  passes  throii^h  this  part  of  the 
digestive  tube,  while  it  is  delayed  longer  in  the  stomach  and 
rectum.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  effects  of  many 
natural  diseases  are  easily  mbtaken  for  those  of  poisons ;  and 
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tixese  are  distenfioii  and  mptare  of  the  stonmeh,  inflammations 
of  die  stomach  and  bourels,  spontaneous  ruptare  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  bilious  vomiting  and  cholera,  effects  of  drink** 
ing  cold  water,  hernia  or  rupture,  melsena,  hsematemesis,  eoliCf 
iliac  passion,  and  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  often  extremely  difficult,  and  in  some 
instances  exceedingly  doubtful.  Distention  and  rupture  of  the 
stomach  may  be  caused  by  gluttony,  and  produce  sudden 
death  from  congestive  apoplexy,  or  from  an  impression  on  the 
stomach  itself.  The  appearances  on  dissection  will,  according 
to  Christison,  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  in  such 
cases,  and  in  simple  rupture  of  the  organ, 

'  Drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  over-heated,  has 
caused  sudden  death  from  the  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  (Duncan),  or  from  inflammation  of  the  organ,  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene.  (Hailer.)  Ices  or  iced  water  in  hot  sum- 
mers, produce  similar  effects.     (Bull,  des  Sc.  Med.  v.  6.) 

The  symptoms  of  common  cholera  are  exceedingly  like 
those  produced  by  the  poisons  under  notice.  In  some  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  Dr.  Christison  offers  the 
following  diagnosis  in  cholera : — the  sense  of  acridity  in  the 
diroat never  precedes  the  vomiting;  there  is  no  sanguinolent 
vomiting,  and  in  this  country,  *^  death  within  three  days  is 
very  rare  indeed.*'  Death  from  irritant  poisons  is  seldom 
delayed  beyond  two  days  and  a  half.  Dr.  Mackintosh  and 
Mr.  Tatham  have  known  cholera  fatal  in  a  less  period  than 
that  a^ve  mentioned ;  the  latter  in  twelve  hours.  Edin.  Med. 
and  Sutg.  Joum.  vol.  xxviii.  Dr.  Christison  concludes  that 
cholera  in  this  coantry  very  rarely  proves  fatal,  as  early  as 
irritant  poisoning,  tihat  is  within  two  days  and  a  half:  while 
Dr.  Mackintodi  states  (in  his  Practice  of  Physic,)  that  several 
£Ettal  cases  within  this  period  have  been  reported  to  him.  Such 
were  die  statements  before  the  epidemic  blue  cholera  of  1832 ; 
and  referred  to  common  English  cholera  only. 

Idiopathic  gastritis  may  perhaps  exist,  but  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  is  usually  caused  by  poisons,  and  the  burning  in 
the  throat,  if  present  at  aU,  does  not  precede  the  vomiting. 
The  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  in  enteritis  and  perito- 
nitis are  widely  different  from  those  induced  by   poisons. 

c  c  ^ 
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Spontaneous  perfoiation  of  the  stomach  has  been  often  eoa- 
fonnded  with  effects  of  poisoniiig ;  but  it  oecws  alter  sehirrus, 
simple  ulceration,  and  softening,  or  ramoUissement,  or  gelatini- 
zation.  (Ghristison.)  The  last  form  is  ascribed  by  John 
Hunter  and  most  British  patholi^ists  to  the  gastric  fluid  after 
death ;  but  the  last  author  named,  as  weU  as  Andral  ( Pathology  ), 
questions  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Allan  Burns  however  found  a 
perforation  in  the  stomach  of  a  girl  who  died  of  diseased  me- 
senteric gfamds ;  he  sewed  up  the  body,  and  after  two  days  he 
discovered  another  opening.  Edin.  Med*  and  Sur.  Joum. 
vol.  vi. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Christison,  that  perfo- 
ration at  the  aUmentary  canal  by  worms,  colic,  melsena,  ileus, 
and  obstructed  hernia,  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  effects 
of  poisoning. 

IrritasU  Mineral  poisons. — The  poisons  of  this  chss  are 
sulphuric  acid  (pitrioUc  acid^  vitriol^  and  oU  ofvitriol^)  nitric 
acid  {aqua  fortis)  hydrochloric  add  (muriatic  acid,  and  spirit 
of  salt,)  phosphorus,  iodine,  liquid  chlorine,  potass  with  lime, 
oxalic  add,  nitrate  of  potass,  soda,  lime,  barytes^  and  liquid 
ammonia. 

Mineral poisons.'^li  has  happened  of  late  years  that  in&nts 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarous  practice  of  pouring  sul- 
phuric add  into  the  mouth;  and  the  countenance  has  been 
disfigured,  and  vision  destroyed  by  throwing  this  add  upon 
the  fece.    The  latter  crime  is  now  a  felony. 

Wlien  mineral  adds  (especiaUy  the  nitric  add)  are  applied 
to  the  skin,  they  produce  irritation,  inflammation,  and  corrcH 
sion.  They  act  by  the  transmission  along  the  nerves  of  their 
local  impression.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  generally  shri^ 
veiled,  white,  yellow,  if  from  nitric  add ;  brownidi  from  sul« 
]:diuric,  and  often  more  or  less  corroded;  there  is  intense 
burning  pain  in  the  throat,  oesophagns^  and  stomaefaf  which  is 
followed  by  eructations  of  gases  evolved  by  the  chemical  det 
Composition  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  the  pain  is  much 
more  intense  than  in  ordinary  gastritis. 

The  matter  vomited  is  brownish,  blade,  or  mixed  with 
shreds  of  membrane,  or  consists  of  coagulated  mucus ;  the 
patient  is  affected  with  tenesmus  and  urgent  desire  to  eva- 
cuate his  bladder ;    the  breathing  is  laborious,  as  the  move- 
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mente  of  the  chest  increase  the  pain  of  the  stomach.  The 
pulse  is  generally  weak,  but  may  be  natural ;  and  somettmes 
there  is  no  uneasiness  or  torture  produced  even  after  a  large 
quantity  of  the  poison.  In  some  eases  there  is  an  enipti<Hi  all 
over  the  body,  llie  fatal  effect  from  poisoning  by  aeids  occurs 
between  half  a  day  and  two  or  tliree  days,  it  has  happened  in 
two  hours,  and  has  been  prolonged  to  fifteen  days,  The  pa^ 
tient  may  linger  for  e%ht  months;  and  there  may  be  imperfect 
or  perfect  recovery.  Dr.  Christison  thinks  that  deadi  may 
occur  from  inflammation  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  larynx 
without  the  poison  reaching  the  stomach  or  even  the  gullet 
In  these  cases  tiie  clothes  may  present  red  or  yellow  spots^ 
when  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  has  been  taken. 

Autopsy, — The  lips,  fingers,  and  other  parts  of  ike  skin  will 
be  q>otted  or  streaked  from  disorganization  of  the  cuticle  by 
the  add ;  these  marks  are  brownkh  or  yellowish  brown,'  and 
present^  after  death,  the  appearance  of  old  parchment^  or  of  k 
burn,  or  of  vesication.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
is  generally  hardened,  whitish  or  yellowish ;  the  pharynx  is  in 
the  same  state  or  very  red,  the  gullet  is  often  lined  with  a 
dense  yellow  membrane,  the  subjacent  tissue  is  brown  or  red 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  epiglottis  is  some- 
times exposed,  and  occasionally  the  gullet  is  unaffected^  liiougli 
the  moudi  and  stomach  are  severely  injured;  the  peritoneum 
is  generally  inflamed,  but  not  always.  The  stomach,  if  not  lup* 
tured,  is  commonly  distended  with  gases,  aiid  contains  a  quantity 
of  yellowish  brown  or  Uack  matter,  and  is  lined  with  a  thick 
paste  of  disorganized  tissue^  blood,  and  mucus.  The  pylcorus 
is  contracted,  the  mucous  monbrane  is  not  always  corroded. 
When  the  add  is  diluted,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  escape 
corrosion ;  but  there  will  be  excessive  injection,  engorgement 
aodd  blackness  of  the  mucous  membrsme  with  or  without  soft- 
ening. Again,  diere  may  be  perforation  of  the  stomach;  the 
duodenum  is  atffeeted  with  the  other  appearances  <rf  the  sto- 
mach* In  the  second  or  chronic  variety  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  greatly  contracted,  the  latter  to  the  size  of  a 
quill.  The  pylorus  may  be  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  admit  a 
probe.  There  are  red  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and 
its  coats  may  be  attenuated,  eq)ecially  where  adherent  to  snr- 

c  c2 
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rounding  oigans,  on  separatiiig  which,  perforations  become 
apparent  When  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  injected  into  the 
anus  after  death,  there  is  no  sign  of  inflammatory  redness,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  yellowish  and  brittle,  the  muscular  and 
peritoneal  coats  are  white,  as  if  blanched. — (Orfila.)  When 
all  the  i^pearances  already  described  exist,  Dr.  Christison  is 
of  opinion  that  we  may  conclude  without  chemical  evidence, 
that  poisoning  has  been  caused  by  mineral  acids. 

Treaimeni  of  Poisoning  by  the  Mineral  Acids. — The  imme- 
diate exhibition  of  chalk,  limestone,  old  mortar,  or  magnesia,* 
or  if  these  cannot  be  had,  of  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  oleagenous 
matters,  and  then  a  free  use  of  diluents  to  facilitate  vomiting, 
should  be  employed.  Should  inflammation  commence,  it  is  to 
be  treated  as  ordinary  gastritis. 

Tests  for  Mineral  Acids, — Under  this  head  we  shall  merely 
describe  the  tests  which  interest  the  medical  jurist,  taking  it 
for  granted  he  is  informed  on  the  physical  and  ch^nical  pro- 
perties of  the  acids  in  a  pure  and  diluted  state.  Thus  he  has 
to  determine  whether  sulphuric  acid  exists  in  the  vomited 
matter,  and  when  it  is  supposed  to  cause  stains  on  the 
clothes. 

Sulphuric  Add. — The  process  is  simple  for  the  detection  of 
the  add  in  alimentary  matter.  The  suspected  matter  is  to  be 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  filtration,  sub-carbonate  of 
lime  added;  the  mixture  is  to  be  agitated,  when  sulphate  of 
lime  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  tested  by  a  salt  of  baryta,  the  product  is  to  be  calcined  with 
charcoal,  and  this  gives  a  sulphur,,  from  which  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  be  evolved  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (Sedillot,  1830.)  Dr.  Christison  describes  this 
process  more  minutely  after  dilution. 

When  diluted,  it  is  to  be  tested  with  litmus  and  tasted.  An 
acid  having  thus  been  proved  to  be  present,  a  little  nitric  add 
is  to  be  added,  and  subsequently  a  siolution  of  the  nitrate  of 
baryta.      If  a  heavy  white  predpitate  Mis  down,  it  can  be 

*  Dr.  Apjohii  says — ^that  on  no  account  should  magnesia  usta  be  employed, 
as  the  heat  which  results  from  its  union  \vith  an  acid  is  such  as  would  of 
itself  produce  inflammation,  and  even  disorganization  of  the  stomach. 
Cyclopadia  of  PracUcal  Medicine.     AH.  Toxicolo^, 
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nothing  else  than  sulphate  of  baryta,  because  no  acid  but  the 
sulphuric,  forms  wit^  the  barytic  salts  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
baryta  are  both  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  applying  this  test 
care  must  be  taken  to  employ  nitric  acid  entirely  free  of  sul- 
phuric,— an  admixture'  which  the  common  nitric  acid  of  the 
shops  almost  always  contains. 

The  test  now  mentioned  is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  combined  or  uncombined.  But  as 
the  duty  of  the  medical  jurist  is  to  supply  not  only  satisfactory 
evidence,  but  also  the  best  evidence  which  his  science  affords, 
it  is  advisable  in  a  criminal  case  to  establish  the  nature  of  th^ 
precipitate  still  further  by  the  following  process : — 

<^  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  and  remove 
it.  Then  mix  a  little  of  it  (not  more  than  two  grains)  with  a 
small  proportion  of  dry  chsurcoal  powder ;  and  subject  the  mix* 
ture  for  two  or  three  minutes,  in  a  covered  platinum  spoon  or 
in  afold  of  platinum  foil,  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  enli- 
vened with  the  blow  pipe.  A  portion  at  least  of  the  sulphate 
is  thus  converted  into  sulphuret  of  baryta.  To  prove  this,  put 
the  powder  with  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass 
tube,  add  a  litde  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  hold  within  the 
tube,  without  touching  the  matter  below,  a  bit  of  white  paper 
moistened  with  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  is  disengaged,  which  will  darken  the  paper,  and  like- 
wise often  betray  itself  by  its  singular  odour.** — (Christison.) 

This  process  is  to  be  applied  for  the  detection  of  stains,  the 
cloth  or  other  solids  being  boiled,  &c. 

Nitric  Acid. — The  process  proposed  by  Christison  for  de- 
tection of  nitric  add  when  mixed  with  food,  consists  in  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  with  potass,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
ascertaining  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  whether  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved.  Sedillot, 
who  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  French  writers,  recommends 
a  different  plan ;  namely,  saturate  the  suspected  mixture  of 
animal  substance  and  acid^  with  saturated  carbonate  of  potass, 
filter  and  evaporate  the  fluid,  and  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potass 
will  be  obtained.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  objects  to  these  tests, 
and  after  a  satisfactory  exposure  of  their  fallacy,  proposes  an 
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entirely  new  re-ogent,  munely>  morphine,  whicb,  ^en 
brouglit  into  contact  with  nitric  add,  in  the  minutest  quan- 
tity, immediately  produces  a  brilliant  vermillion  colour.  The 
mode  of  his  experimenting  requires  attention. 

**  A  capillary  tube  should  be  used  to  absorb  the  minutest 
drop  of  the  suspected  liquid,  which  should  then  be  gently 
expelled  on  a  particle  of  morphine,  placed  on  a  white  porcelain 
surface,  when  the  characteristic  tint  is  instantly  produced/' 
(Practical  Commentaries  on  Dr.  Christison's  Processes  for 
detecting  Poisons.  Lancet,  1831,  vol.  I.) 

Muriaiic  or  hydrochloric  acidj  seldom  comes  under  the 
cognizance  of  tiie  medical  jurist  as  a  poison.  No  chemical 
evidence  can  be  valuable  when  applied  to  the  contents  of  the 
stomach ;  since  free  arid  and  muriates  have  been  detected  in 
the  secretions  of  tiiat  organ,  by  Prout,  Tiedemann,  Gmelin, 
Grtaves,  &c.  This  acid  is  known  by  its  peculiar  vapour,  and 
by  the  white  fumes  formed  by  its  mixture  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  on  the  approach  of  the  open  mouths  of  two  botties  con- 
taining these  substances.  The  precipitate  caused  by  nitrate  of 
silver  is  to  be  filtered,  dried,  and  heated  in  a  tube.  ^'  It  fuses 
at  the  point  of  redness,  is  not  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  and 
on  cooling  forms  a  translucent  mass,  which  cuts  like  horn." 
(Christison.) 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  objects  to  tiie  test  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
as  he  says  it  will  produce  a  similar  result,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  by  exposing  strong,  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  adds  to 
it  He  says  a  portion  of  the  add  should  be  diluted,  and  to  one 
part  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  another  nitrate  of  baryta  is  to  be 
added :  if  a  precipitate  occurs  in  the  former  and  not  in  the 
latter,  the  evidence  of  muriatic  add  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
former  writer  says  that  a  similar  predpitate  is  caused  by  the 
same  test  with  many  otiier  adds  and  their  salts.  Woric  on 
Poisons. 

Phosphoric  Add. — ^The  plan  for  detecting  this  is  by  eva- 
porating die  suspected  solution  to  dryness,  saturatii^  with 
ammonia  and  precipitating  it  by  hydrochlorate  of  lime;  in 
treating  tiie  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  littie  charcoal  in  a  glass 
tube,  phosphorus  will  be  obtained.  Poisoning  by  phosphoric 
acid  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  only  case  is  recorded  by 
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Clirigtisoa;  in   which  there  was  no  aphrodisiac  effect  pro- 
duced. 

Liquid  CUorim, — This  substance  is  detected  by  its  green 
yellow  colour,  and  peculiar  odour,  which  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken;  it  disooloiurs  all  vegetable  substances,  evolves 
gaseous  chlorine  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  with  nitrate 
of  silver  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  and  soluble  in  ammonia. 

iodine.-^ When  urged  too  far,  is  a  violent  poison,  as  it  may 
accumulate  in  the  system  like  digitalis,  and  operate  suddenly. 
The  symptoms  which  follow  its  inwdinate  use,  are  loss  of 
appetite^  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  purging,  rapid  and 
extreme  emaciati<m,  absorption  of  the  breasts  and  testicles, 
small  frequent  pulse,  great  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
violent  spanns.  Orfila  found  small  yellow  patches  and  ulcers 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog.  In  one 
case  there  was  intense  peritonitis,  adhesions  of  the  intestine^ 
enlargement  and  pale  rose  red  colouration  of  the  livar.  There 
was  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  chest  (Chrisdson.) 
Dr.  O'S.  comments  upon  this  account,  and  says,  ^'  we  believe 
that  wherever  death  occurs  later  than  sixty  hours  after  poiaon*- 
ing  by  iodine,  it  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  while  it  may  have  been  readily  detected  during  life  in 
the  urine. 

<^  Iodine,  when  t^ken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  remains 
there  but  a  very  short  time  in  a  free  condition.  If  the  poi- 
soned animal  hare  recently  eaten  bread,  potatoes,  or  other 
amylaceous  matters,  the  iodine  is  almost  immediately  converted 
into  the  iodide  of  starch,  and  this  again  b,  by  some  inexpli- 
cable digestive  process,  transformed  into  the  hydriodic  add. 
So  rapidly  do  these  changes  take  place,  that  in  one.  instance 
in  which  we  administered  a  drachm  of  solid  iodine  to  a  dog, 
though  vomiting  to<dc  place  in  fifteen  minutes,  yet  not  a  trace 
of  free  iodine  could  be  detected  by  starch  in  the  rejected  mat- 
ten^  though  hydriodic  acid  was  found  in  large  quantities. 

<^  Again,  the  hydriodic  add  once  formed,  is  rapidly  elimi- 
nated, through  the  several  excretory  channels.  In  forty 
minulies  we  have  found  it  in  the  urine,  in  which,  in  the  dog 
just  alluded  to,  it  was  detected  occasionally  for  five  days; 
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Tiz.,  on  die  iint  and  secxmd,  and  on  the  fourth  and  fiftti,  when 
he  died.  Strange  to  say,  though  the  same  process  was  per- 
formed with  every  precaution  on  the  third  day,  it  gaye  no 
indicatioiis  whatever  of  any  compound  of  iodine.  We  found 
it,  however,  in  the  saliva,  which  was  secreted  <in  immense 
quantities  on  that  day.  After  death,  not  a  trace  existed  in  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canaL  It  is  also  worth  recording, 
that  in  this  instance  and  four  others,  no  trace  of  inflammation 
existed  in  the  intestines,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ulcera- 
tions of  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunner;  but  the  air-cells  of 
both  lungs  were  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  their  substance  was 
pretematurally  soft." 

In  Dr.  Christison's  observations  on  iodine  as  a  poison,  these 
facts  are  entirely  omitted  as  far  as  the  analysis  is  concerned, 
and  a  mode  of  detecting  the  hydriodates  is  proposed,  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  total  failure  if  iqpplied  to  any  compli- 
cated mineral  fluid,  such  as  the  urinary  excretion. 

He  sets  out  in  his  chemical  examination  on  the  supposition 
that  some  combination  of  iodine  has  been  taken.  In  order 
therefore  to  ascertain  whether  any  free  iodine  is  present,  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  triturated  with  a  little 
cold  solution  of  starch,  which  would  immediately  cause  the 
mixture  to  assume  a  blue  colour.  If  the  blue  colour  appears, 
the  mixture  is,  if  necessary,  diluted  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  the  iodide  of 
starch  is  decolorised  and  converted  into  hydriodic  acid.  K  no 
blue  colour  has  been  produced,  the  mixture  is  merely  boiled 
with  water  and  filtered.  If  the  filtered  fluid  reddens  litmus 
paper,  it  should  be  neutralized  with  caustic  potass,  and  then 
reacidulated  with  acetic  acid.  He  next  adds  the  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  platinum,  which  with  the  most  minute  (q[uanti- 
ties  of  hydriodic  acid,  either  causes  a  dark-red  precipitate,  or 
changes  the  fluid  to  a  port-wine  colour.  It  is  then  to  be 
agitated  with  an  ounce  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  iodide  of 
platinum,  and  separates  it  from  the  other  fluids  swimming  on 
their  surface,  from  which  it  may  be  removed  by  a  suction  tube. 
The  etherial  solution  is,  finally,  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  iodide  of  platinum  heated  by  the  spirit-lamp  flame  in 
a  small  glass  tube,  when  the  iodine  is  disengiiged  in  its  cha- 
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racteiisdc  violet  vapour,  and  oimd^Bses  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube  in  dark  dendritic  cryslak. 

Tbe  above  process  we  have  feimd  to  be  extremdy  delieate 
and  easy  of  execution.  It  is  espedally  applicaUe  to  the  urine 
or  saliva.  Occasionally  in  the  urine,  the  simple  addition  of 
cold  soiutipn  of  starch*  and  sulphuric  add  will  strike  the  pecu-- 
iiar  blue  colour,  which  may  be  considered  sufficient  evidetiee* 
This  experim^t,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  delicate  as  that 
just  detailed^  and  it  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  liable  to  be  in* 
terfered  with  by  the  animal  matters  which  the  urine  contains. 

Hydiiodate  of  potass  is  preferred  to  iodine,  as  less  injurious 
to  the  stomach  and  constitution  as  a  medicine,  but  as  yet  no 
ease  of  poisoning  by  it  has  been  recorded. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  hydriodates  of  potass  and 
iron,  tiie  iodusate  of  lead,  and  the  other  preparations  of  iodine, 
in  several  cases  daily ;  and  have  not  observed  one  in  whidi 
injurious  effects  were  produced.  See  my  Translation  of  the 
Practical  Formulary  of  Hospitals^  188dw 

Oxalic  acid. — This  substance,  when  mixed  with  lime,  gives 
a  white  predpita^te,  which  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  though  very  soluble  in  nitric  add ;  the  oxalate  of 
copper,  of  a  whitish  blue  colour,  is  also  insoluble  in  thfe  first 
named  add.  The  nitrate  of  diver  causes  a  white-predpitate 
of  oxalate  of  diver ;  if  dried  and  heated  on  the  point  of  a 
qpatula,  it  burnishes  its  edges — ^it  fulminates  with  a  white 
fume. 

Dr.  Christison's  process  is  as  follows : — 

<<  In  determining  tiie  medico-legal  teste  for  oxalic  add,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  consider  it  in  two  states, — dissplved  in 
water,  and  mixed  with  the  contente  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, or  vomited  matter.  If  the  substance  submitted  to 
examination  is  in  a  solid  state,  tiie  first  step  is  to  convert  it 
into  a  solution.  In  the  form  of  solution  its  nature  may  be 
satis&ctorily  determined  by  the  following  process; — The 
addity  of  the  fluid  is  first  to  be  establi^ed  by  ite  effect  on 
litmus  paper.  This  bdng  done,  tiie  renagents  might  be  ap- 
plied at  once.  But^it  is  better  to  neutralize  the  acids  previously 
with  any  alkali^  for  then  they  act  with  greater  delicacy*     The 
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remainder  of  the  prooees  ooneequently  applitt  not  only  to 
osalic  add  itself,  but  also  to  Ike  sohible  oxaktes,  which  will 
presently  be  proved  to  be  likewise  acttve  poisons.  The  tests 
are  the  hydroddonite  (muriate)  of  Hme,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  nitrate  of  nlver. 

^  HydroeUomte  of  lime  eanses  a  white  precipitate,  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  whidi  is  dissolved  on  the  addition  dFa  drop  or 
two  of  nitric  add,  and  is  not  dissolved  when  similarly  treated 
with  hydrochloric  add,  unless  the  add  is  used  in  very  large 
proportions.  The  solubility  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  nitric 
add,  disting^uishes  the  precipitate  from  the  sulphate  (tf  lime, 
which  the  present  test  might  throw  down  from  the  solutions 
of  the  sulphates.  The  insolubility  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in 
hydrochloric  add,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  pvec^i- 
tate  from  the  tartrate,  dtrate,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  the  test  might  throw  down  from  any  solution 
containing  a  salt  of  these  adds.  The  last  four  predpitates 
are  reniissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  add ;  but 
the  oxalate  is  not  taken  up  till  a  larger  quantity  of  that  add  iB 
added. 

^  5«^p&afe  of  copper  causes  a  bluish-white  predpitate,  which 
is  not  re-dissolved  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  oi  hydro- 
chloric add.  The  predpitate  is  the  oxalate  of  copper ;  it  is 
re-dissolved  by  a  hirge  proportion  of  hydrochloric  add.  This 
test  does  not  predpitate  the  sulphates,  hydrocUorates,  nitrates, 
tartrates,  dtrates ;  but  %vilh  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  it 
forms  predpitates,  resembling  the  oxalate  of  copper.  The 
oxalate,  however,  is  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  copper,  by  not  being  re-dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  add. 

<<  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  dense  white  precipitate,  the 
oxalate  of  silver,  which,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  and 
heated,  becomes  brown  on  the  edge,  then  fulminates  faintiy, 
and  is  dispersed.  The  object  of  the  supplementary  test  of 
frdmination,  is  to  distinguish  the  oxalate  of  diver  from  the 
numberless  other  white  predpitates,  which  are  thrown  down 
by  tiie  nitrate  of  silver  from  solutions  of  other  salts.  The 
property  of  ftdmination,  which  is  very  characteristic,  requires, 
for  security's  sake,  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  in  regard  to 
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die  e£fect  of  lieat  on  the  dtimte  and  tartrate  of  silver.  The 
citrate^  wh^oi  heated,  becomes  altogether  brown,  froths  up^ 
and  then  d^bigrates,  disehargping  white  fumes,  and  leaving  an 
abundant  ash-greyv  coarsely  fibrous,  crumbly  residue,  which 
on  the  farther  application  of  heat,  bceomes  pure  white,  being 
then  pure  silver.  Hie  citrate  also  becomes  bfown  and  frodis 
up,  but  does  iu»t  even  deflagrate,  white  fumes  are  discharged, 
and  there  is  left  behind  a  botryoidal  mass,  which,  like  the 
residue  from  the  citrate,  becomes  pure  silver  when  heated  to 
redness.  Another  distinction  between  the  oKalate  and  tartrate 
is,  that  the  former  is  permanent  at  the  temperatare  of  ebulli> 
tion,  iidiile  the  latter  becomes  brown.  The  preceding  pro- 
oess  or  combinadon  of  tests  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  proving 
tlie  presence  of  ozalie  acid,  free  or  combined,  in  any  fluid 
which  does  not  contain  animal  or  vegetable  prindples. 

<<Of  the  modificad<Mis  which  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  admixture  of  such  principles,  none  are  of  any  consequence^ 
except  those  acquired  in  the  case  of  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  alimentary  canal  or  matters  ot  vomiting.  Here  a 
word  or  two  must  be  premised  on  the  changes  which  the 
poison  may  undeigo,  in  oonsequmice  of  being  minted  with 
oth^  substances  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  There  may 
either  be  o^anic  prinaples  contained  in  the  body,  or  substances 
introduced  into  the  body  as  antidotes. 

<<  As  to  animal  principles.  Dr.  Coindet  and  I  have  proved 
that  ox;!^  add  has  not  any  chemical  action  with  any  of  the 
common  animal  principles,  except  gelatine,  which  it  rapidly 
dksolves,  and  that  this  solution  is  a  peculiar  kind,  not  being 
accompanied  with  any  decomposition  either  of  the  add  or  the 
gelatine.  Consequentiy  oxalic  add,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
tissues  of  &e  stomach  or  its  ordinary  cont^its,  is  not  altered 
in  chemical  form,  and  remains  soluble  in  water.  In  such  a 
solution,  bowever,  a  variety  of  soluble  prindples  is  con* 
tained,  which  would  cause  abundant  precipitates  with  two  of 
the  tests  of  the  process-^sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of 
silver ;  so  tiiat  the  oxalates  of  these  metals  could  not  possibly 
be  exhibited  in  their  characteristic  forms.  The  process  for  a 
pure  solution,  tiierefore,  is  inapplicable  to  the  mixtores  under 
consideration ;  but  changes  of  still  greater  consequence  are 
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effected  in  the  poison  by  ezkibhmg  antidotes  during  life.  It 
is  noW)  I  believe,  generally  known,  since  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  those  of  Dr.  Coindet  and  myself,  that  the 
proper  antidotes  for  oxalic  add  are  magnesia  and  dialk. 
Each  of  these  forms  an  insoluble  oxalate,  so  that  if  either  had 
been  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  no  oxalic  acid  will  remain 
in  solution,  and  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  tibe  poison  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  solid  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  solid 
mattera  of  vomiting.  The  fdlowing  process  for  detecting  tiie 
poison  will  apply  to  all  the  alterations  which  it  may  thus  have 
undergone : — 

<^  The  first  object  is  to  procure  a  solution.  If  an  antidote 
has  not  been  given,  the  contents  and  tissues,  or  vomited 
matter,  are  to  be  boiled,  distilled  water  being  added  if  re- 
quired ;  tiie  add  is  then  to  be  neutralized  witii  potass,  and  the 
whole  filtered.  If  magnesia  or  dialk  has  been  given  as  an 
antidote,  the  insoluble  matter  is  to  be  separated  by  filtration, 
and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  parts  of  water.  A  double  inter- 
change of  elements  takes  place  betweeti  a  part  of  the  car^ 
bonate  of  potass,  and  a  part  of  tiie  oxalate  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia,  and  in  consequence,  some  carbonate  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia is  tiirown  down,  while  some  oxalate  of  potass  will  be 
found  in  solution.  The  fluid  after  filtration  is  to  be  addulated 
widi  pure  nitric  add,  oxalic  add  being  now  in  solution,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  original  state;  the  next  st^  is  to 
separate  it  firom  the  animal  and  v^elable  matter  dissolved 
along  with  it.  I  have  tried  various  plans  for  this  purpose^  but 
have  found  ndne  to  answer  so  well  as  precipitation  with  the 
muriate  q£  lime,  so  as  to  procure  an  oxalate  of  lime,  which, 
after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  boiling  it  in 
a  solution  of  carb<mate  of  pc^ads,  as  before.  An  oxalate  of 
potass  will  again  be  found  in  solution.  The  excess  of  alkali 
is  finally  to  be  neutralized  with  nitric  acid.  The  fluid  is  now 
to  be  tested  with  the  three  re-agents  for  the  pure  solution  of 
oxalic  acid. 

The  best  oaMloteB  for  oxalic  acid  are  chalk  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  which  ought  to  be  administered  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, both  of  which  have  been  proved  to  prevent  its  injurious 
action.     ( Apjolm,  Cydopcedia  ofPract,  Med.) 
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The  other  vegetable  acids,  tartaric^  citric,  malic,  and  acetic, 
are  seldom  or  never  used  as  poisons,  and  consequently  do  not 
require  further  notice. 

Fiued  potass^  subcarbonate  of  potass* — These  substances 
attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  deliquesce;  they 
turn  the  syrup  of  violet  green,  and  litmus  paper  Uue,  and  are 
saturated  by  acids.  Watery  solutions  of  them  are  not  decom- 
posed by  subcarbonates  of  soda  and  anmionia ;  hydrochlorate 
of  platina  causes  a  yellow  precipitate,  composed  of  potass, 
oxide  of  platina,  and  hydrochloric  add. 

Nitrate  ofpoitcas^  niirej  saltpetre. — When  this  substance  is 
thrown  on  burning  fuel,  it  ignites  with  a  crackling  noise.  K 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  this  salt,  nitric  acid 
vapour  is  disengaged.  The  indigo  test  proposed  by  Liebeg^ 
is  not  decisive.  Orfila  proposed  to  mix  some  particles  with 
water  and  copper  filings,  and  added  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  orange  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  will  be  evolved* 
The  morphine  test  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  nitric  acid» 
is  the  last  that  has  been  proposed,  and  perhaps  the  itiiost 
certain. 

SodOj  Hme^  and  barffta^  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  poisons^ 
and  need  not  be  further  noticed* 

Ammonia  and  its  salts  are  discoverable  by  a  peculiai^  odoor^ 
and  by  tests  known  to  every  medical  practitioner. 

PrqKoratUms  of  mercury^  The  ox^uriate  of  mercury^ 
deutocUaride^  buMaridef  corrosive  sublimate^  is  the  commonest 
preparation  of  mercury  employed  as  a  poison.  The  mode  of 
detection  laid  down  by  Dr.  Christison,  is  considered  almost 
in&lUble.  The  suspected  substance  is  to  be  boiled  in  dis« 
tilled  water,  and  a  small  portion  filtered  for  the  triaL  On 
addition  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  pretty  deep  ash-grey,  or 
greyidi  black  odour  is  efiected.  This  preparation  of  tin  is 
prepared  by  boiling  tin  powder  in  steong  muriatic  acid,  until 
tiie  metal  ceases  to  be  dissolved;  the  liquid  should  then  be 
preserved  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle.  The  chemical 
dianges  efifected  in  this  experiment  are  as  follow: — The  pro- 
tocfaloride  of  tin  strongly  attracts  mpre  chlorine,  thereby 
removing  one  atom  of  it  firom  the  mercury,  and  reducing  the 
latter  to  a  protochloride  (calomel),  which  is  also  deprive  of  its 
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one  reUHdniiig  aftom^  metalfic  mercury,  being  precipitated  in 
Ae  form  of  a  dark  minuftely  divided  powder. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  when  thrown  on  buming  coab,  is 
volatiiised  in  the  f<mn  of  diick  irritating  fumes,  which  tarnish 
copper.  If  mixed  with  potass,  in  a  glass  tube,  shut  at  one 
end,  and  sublimed,  the  mercury  will  appear  in  the  form  <»f 
^obules  on  tiie  sides  of  the  tube.  If  a  watery  solution  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate  is  mixed  wifli  potass  or  lime-water^  a  yel* 
low  precipitate  occurs,  a  white  one  by  liqiad  ammonia,  a 
black  one  by  the  soluble  hydrosulphates,  aad^  finally^  the 
ferruginous  hydrocyanate  of  potass  causes  a  white  deposit, 
which  soon  becomes  yellow,  then  more  or  less  hhie,  from  the 
formation  of  Prussian  blue.  If  a  plate  of  copper  is  imrnersed 
in  a  mercurial  solution,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  s%ht  coat 
of  the  metal ;  when  oxymuriale  of  mercury  is  mixed  with 
animal  or  v^^table  substances  m  scdution,  and  the  re^tgents 
produce  no  effect,  ether  should  be  added,  the  mixture  agi- 
tated, filtered  and  distilled  with  gentle  hei^  when  a  residue 
will  be  obtained,  which,  mixed  with  water,  aflbrds  a  pure 
concentrated  solution.  A  fourth  part  of  ether  should  be 
added,  which  has  the  power  of  abstracting  the  salt  from  its 
aqueous  solution.  After  agitation  for  a  few  minutes^  and 
allowed  to  rest  for  tihirty  seconds  or  more,  the  etheiial  solu- 
tion rises  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  removed ;  it  is  dien  to 
be  filtered,  evapomted  to  dryness^  and  the  residue  treated 
with  boiling  water,  which  afforded  the  evidence  abeady  men- 
tioned, on  being  tested  with  {nrotodUoride  of  tin.  Tins  pre- 
paration of  mereury  may  be  detected  in  vomited  matters,  by 
drying  them  in  a  sand-bath^  mixing  them  with  a  solution  of 
potass  in  alcohol,  and  calcining  them  at  a  red  heat,  when  the 
metal  will  appear  in  globules  in  the  neck  of  the  tube. 

The  following  mercurial  preparations — ike  mlpbatBy  mdh- 
nM&aie^  red  preeipiiaief  aedaUy  cmd  cganuret,  when  miud  with 
organic  matter,  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  meveury  separr 
ated  by  boiling  with  fused  or  caustic  potass  for  an  hour>  an 
exce«»  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  added,  which  pecipitates  caaeous 
and  albuminous  matter;  filttation  is  tiien  to  be  eoncentimled 
by  evapcMration.  If  a  slip  of  gold,  bound  round  with  a  harpsi- 
cord  wire,  be  plunged  into  die  fluid>  an  amalgam  of  gold  and 
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mercttfy  will  be  formed ;  this  is  to  be  scraped  off  and  sublimed 
in  a  glass  tube,  when  globules  of  mercury  will  appear. 

Autopsy — TrecUment* — When  the  corrosive  sublimate  is 
applied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer,  it  is  absorbed,  and  causes  inflam-* 
mation  of  the  heart,  inducing  brownish  black  patches  on  its 
internal  membrane,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  produces  greyish  white 
patches,  which  do  not  result  from  any  other  poison.  The  best 
antidote  is  white  of  eg^j  which  reduces  the  salt  to  calomel. 
The  ordinary  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  will  be  present, 
and  they  have  been  already  described.  If  l^e  nitrate  be  tiie 
poison,  the  best  antidotes  are  muriate  of  soda  sfid  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  various  oxides  of  mercury  are  less  virulent 
poisons  than  the  sublimate.  The  sulphate  and  cyanurel  have 
induced  death,  but  are  seldom  employed.  Dr.  Christison's 
chapter  on  poisoning  by  mercury,  and  on  the  effects  of  that 
medicine  on  the  body,  is  one  of  the  best  ever  written,  and 
ought  to  be  maturely  considered  by  every  medical  practi- 
tioner. 

Compounds  of  arsenic. — Metallic  arsenic  has  an  iron^ey 
colour,  is  fragile  and  brilliant,  when  recentiy  broken.  It  oxi- 
dates in  air,  water,  or  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  air,  it 
becomes  rapidly  tarnished,  and  forms  a  blac^  powder.  It 
sublimes  at  356^  Fahr.,  and  in  close  vessels  it  condenses  un- 
changed; but  in  open  air  it  rises  in  white  fumes,  with  an 
alliaceous  odour,  and  becomes  white  oxide,  which  consists  of 
one  atom  of  metal  and  two  of  oxygen,  or  of  thirty-e^ht  parts 
of  the  former,  and  sixteen  of  the  latter.  Metallic  arsenic  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  it  rapidly  extracts ;  when 
two  acids  are  formed,  the  arsenious  and  arsenic  the  farmer 
appears  in  brilliant  octohedral  crystals. 

The  principal  compounds  which  are  formed  by  arsenic,  tn^ 
the  arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  the  ars^te  of 
copper  or  mineral  green,  the  arsenite  of  silver,  the  arsenite  isS 
potass,  the  arsenic  aeid,  the  arseniate  of  potass,  the  yellow  sul- 
phuret  or  orpiment,  the  red  sulphuret  or  realgar,  and  tiie  im- 
pure snlphuret  termed  king's  yellow;  there  is  moreover  a 
black  compound  termed  fly-powder,  little  known  in  this 
country,  composed  of  die  metal  and  arsenious  acid* 
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Tbe  .arienioiis  Mid»  when  newly  pvepAriMi^  eadaiA  in  the 
fonn  of  white,  transparent)  vitreous  lun^Sy  which  giadually 
become  opaque  by  k^pii^.  It  is  usually  soid  as  a  white 
powder.  When  heated  to  SSO^  Fabr.  it  is  suUiaied^  and  «0ar 
denses  unchanged  in  minute  octahedres*  The  taste  of  amenic 
has  been  disputed,  but  Dr.  Christison  inclines  to  the  bdief 
that  it  is  entirely  insipid,  and  that  the  peculiar  taste  some* 
times  attributed  to  it*  depends  on  Ae  irritation  which  it 
quickly,  causes  in  the  part  .  in  this  opinion  we  altogether 
coincide.  The  arsenious  acid  of  the  shops  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water  .in  theproportfen  of  115  to  1000  partB^and  twenty-^ne 
parts  are  retained  on  cooling ;  tempeiate^wBteragam  takes  ap^ 
in  thtrty-six  hours,  12*5.  The  solid>ility  of  the  acid  in  water 
is  impidred  considembly  by  the  preeenoe  of  various  organic 
ottterialSy  such  as  mucus,  albumen,  or  astringent  matter. 

The.  arsenious  acid  forms  salts  with  the  variaus  saUfiaU^ 
bases,  of  which  the  most  renuMrkable.  are  the  araenites.of 
stiver,  co|^er,  leadj  lime,  potass^  and  anunopia»  all  of  whish 
may  be  prepared  either  by  bringing  the  arsenic  acid  intp 
direct pontact  \irith  the  base,'  or  by  decomposiug  a  salt,  of  the 
base  (such  as  the  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of 
lead,,  or  sulphate  of  copper),  by  means  of  a. soluble, neural 
arsenite.  Arsenious  acid,  added  by  itself  to  oiiie  of  th<^ 
salts,  produces  no  d^ot^nposition,  sinpe  its  ^i^ifcy  for  the  .b^a 
is.weab^r  than  that  of  the  .acid  with  whi^h  the  bsysewas  pr^ 
icioiisly  associated.  Tbis  fiict  is  c^f  the^  utmost  importanee, 
and  deserves  to  be  attwtively  ^tuclied* , 

<<  The  arsenite  of  copper  is  a  green  compound,  foimed.by^ 
addwg  tbe  arsiienite  of  potass,,  sod^  or  .ammoiuas.  to  the. sulr 
phate  of  copi^.  Tl^e  arsepite  of.  silver  is  yellpw,  and  Ig^-med 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  sapie.wiQr.  Tha  Qj^seiote^if 
lead  axid  lime  are  both  white. 

^VThe  arsenic  acid  ufver  comes  .mid^r  the  .notice,  of  the 
tpxicplogist  in  its  free  stat^  but  it  fri^quejatjly  iHi^urs  m  eojor 
bination  with  potass,,  as  the  arsenite  of^tbftt  alkali...  This 
Qompound  is  formed  by  deflagrating;  aipei^iqus^  amd  ufith 
nitrate  of  potass,  by  which  it  obtains  another  atom  of  oxy^n* 
Arsenic  acid  is  produQed,  which  unijiies  •  with  part  of  the 
potass,  formiiig  a  nei#al  .salt ;  the  niti^  o^  sUver.  a^Ukd.  to 
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&e  salt  (both  in  solatioii)  causes  Ae  predpitate  of  a  brown- 
red  azaeniate  of  silver. 

^  Of  the  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  two  only  are  of  toziooiogiccd 
imporlance,  n«nelyy  tbe  pure  orpiment  and  the  impure  king's 
yellow,  the  former  occuib  abundantly  as  a  natural  product,  and 
b  artificially  produced  when  sulphur  is  treated  with  arsenious 
add»  or  wJien  sulphuretted  hydr<^n  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  that  substance.  Both  Aeae  sulphurets  of  arsenic 
are  exceedingly  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions."  (O'Shaugh- 
nessy  Op.  mgnn  ciL) 

Treated  with  potass  and  duuncoal,  in  the  manner  hereafter 
mentioned,  metallic  arsenic  will  be  produced.  Arsenious 
acid  is  dissolved  in  boiling  hydroddoric  acid,  and  precipitates 
on  coding.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  an  addition  of 
hydrosulphuric  add,  which  causes  a  predpitate  of  yellow  sid- 
phur  oi  arsenic,  winch  is  entirely  soluble  in  ammonia.  The 
aalmoniacal  deato-sulphate  of  copper,  causes  a  green  predpi- 
Me.  On  boiling  this  add  with  potass,  a  yellow  predpitate 
takes  place  by  nitrate  of  silver.  When  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
is  mized  widi  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  the  fdlowing 
processes  are  recommended  for  its  detection : — 

A  small  quantity  of  these  substances  is  to  be  boiled  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  filtered  and  tested  with  the  various 
re-agents  alrcsady  mentioned.  The  hydrosulphuric  add  or 
soluble  hydrosulphates,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add  are 
added,  are  the  best  tests,  as  the  yellow  sidphate  of  arsenic  is 
detected  with  difficulty;  when  such  suspected  matter  is  mnch 
odouredy  it  will  not  be  easy  to  recognize  tbe  predpitates; 
«id  then  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorine  should  be  added* 
and  by  this  means,  the  arsenious  will  be  converted  into 
arsMUc  add,  which  is  very  soluble.  On  filtering  die  liquor, 
we  are  to  observe  if  it  give  a  white  precipitate  with  lime 
water  or  baryta,  a  whitish  blue  with  acetate  oiF  copper,  a  brick 
red  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  this  liquor  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
sulphuric add,  tiie  yellow  sulphur  of  arsenic  is  formed. 

When  the  liquor  obtained  by  the  first  operation  contains 
animal  matter,  which  prevents  the  deposition  of  precipitates, 
it  is  to  beevi^rated,  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  added 
and  carried  to  the  boiling  point,  which  will  destroy  the  ani- 
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mal  matter;  the  excess  of  acid  is  io  be  saturated  with  potass^ 
a  few  drops  of  hydrosulpharic  acid  gives  a  precipitate  of 
yellow  fiulphur  of  arsenic. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  insy  contun  arsenions  acid  in 
a  solid  or  fluid  state;  when  solid  it  may  be  mechanically 
mixed,  and  subside  on  simple  decantation.  If  the  quantity 
amount  to  a  grain,  it  is  said  to  be  large,  and  is  to  be  divided 
into  three  portions :  the  first  is  to  be  mixed  with  charcoal  or 
black  flux,  prepared  by  deflagrating  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
potass  with  two  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  sublimed  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  Dr.  Christison  in  the  subsequent  ex- 
tract ;  the  second  part  should  be  boiled  in  distilled  water  nntil 
dissolved,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  placed  on  three 
different  watch  crvstals ;  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  added  to 
one,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  takes  place;  sulphate  of  copper 
and  aminonia'to  the  second,  when  a  deep  green  deposit  occurs; 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  third,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  or  stain  will  be  pro* 
duced. 

Dr.  Christison  examines  the  tenth  of  a  grain  in  the  feUoW'* 
ing  manner : — 

*<  The  only  instrument  which  should  be  used  by  the  inex- 
perienced, and  the  instrument  which  the  chemist  will  always 
prefer  when  it  is  at  "hand,  is  a  glass  tube.  When  the  quantity 
of  the  oxide  is  very  small,  it  should  not  exceed  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.       ' 

"The  proper  material  for  redudngthe  oxide  of  oisMiic  » 
freshly  ignited  charcoal.  With  this  substance  th^^  whole 
metal  of  the  dxide  of  ai*senic  is  disengaged!  The  black  flux, 
which  is  usually  rfecotomended,  is  ineligible,  if  the  quantity  of 
oxide  is  very  small;  for  only  a  part  of  the  metal  is  disen- 
gaged, the  other  continuing  in  the  flux,  probably  in  the  form 
of  arseniuret  of  potassium.  If  the  quantity  operated  on  ifi 
large,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  charcoal  or  flux  before  it  is 
introduced  into  the  tube;  if  on  the  other  h^nd  it  is  small,  a 
better  plan  is  to  drop  it  into  the  tube  and  cover  it  ofver  widi 
charcoal.  The  materials  are  to  be  introduced  iaiong  a  little 
triangular  gutter  of  stiff  paper,  if  the  tube  is  lai^e ;  but  with 
a  small  tube  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  little  bras&  fennel,  to 
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which  a  brass  or  silver  wire  is  previously  fitted^  for  pushing 
the  matter- down  when  it  adheres.  In  either  of  these  ways 
the  side  of  the  tube  is  kept  quite  clean,  which  is  a  point  of 
great  consequence,  especially  when  the  black  flux  is  used. 
In  delicate  experiments  the  material  should  not  be  dosely 
impacted  in  the  tube.  By  far  the  best  method  of  applying 
heat  is  with  the  spurit  lamp,  at  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
The  upper  part  of  die  material  ought  to  be  heated  first,  and 
with  a  very  small  flame.  Afterwards  the  heat  should  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  flame  being  previously 
enlarged  by  drawing  out  the  wide  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  A 
little  water,  disengaged  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  re- 
moved with  a  roll  of  filtering  paper,  before  a  sufficient  heat  is 
applied  to  sublime  the  metal.  Whenever  the  dark  crust 
begins  to  form,  the  tube  should  be  held  quite  steady,  and  in 
the  same  part  of  the  flame.  By  these  precautions  a  well- 
defined  crust  will  be  procured  with  &dlity,  even  by  a  mere 
tyro  in  ptaotical  chemistry,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  repeated 
trials.*' 

The  appearances  of  the  arsenical  crust,  formed  by  the  pro- 
cess stated  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last.artide,  are, 
aceordiilg  to  Dr.  Christison,  imitated  by  no  substance  in  na- 
ture. This  is  a  most  important  conclusion,  as  Dr.  Paris, 
Dr^  Smith  and  Dr.  Beck,  have  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 
test  by  redttction.  If  ajny  one  persevere  in  denying  the  value 
of  this  test,  the  following  process  is  considered  certain — indeed, 
almost  in&llible.  It  consists  in  o:ddation  -by  heat,  according 
to  Dr.  Christison:— 

^  The  best  method  g£  applying  this  part  of  the  test  is  to 
heat  the  ball  Containing  its  flux  deprived  of  arsenic,  to  attach 
a  bit  of  glass  tube  to  the  end,  and  to  draw  it  gently  off*  in  the 
spirit  flame,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  flux  being  driven  for- 
ward on  the  crust.  This  being  done,  the  whole  crust,  or,  Jlf 
it  is  large,  a  portion  of  it,  is  to  be  chased  up  and  down  the 
tube  with  a  small  spirit  lamp  flame  till  it  is  all  converted  into 
a  white  powder.  '  In  order  to  show  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
powder  distinctly,  let  the  flame  be  reduced  to  the  volume  of  a 
pea  by  drawing  in  the  wick,  and  let  the  part  of  the  tube  con- 
taining the  oxide  be  held  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  above  it   By 
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repeated  triab  sparkling*  crysteb  will  at  length  be  formet!, 
which  are  octahedres, — ^the  crystalline  form  of  arsenious  acid. 
The  triangular  fieu^ttes  of  the  octahedres  may  foe  sometimes 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  though  the  original  crust  was  only  a 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  or  even  less;  and  they  may  be  always  seen 
with  a  lens  of  four  powers,  die  tube  being  held  between  the 
eye  and  a  lighted  candle,  or  a  ray  of  sunshine,  either  of  which 
is  preferable  to  the  diffuse  daylight  for  making  this  observa- 
tion. For  the  success  of  the  oxidation  test  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  inside  of  the  tube  be  not  soiled  with  ^e  flux, 
if  the  flux  contained  an  alkali ;  because  the  alkali  would  unite 
with  the  oxide.  It  is  also  requisite  not  to  heat  the  tube 
suddenly  so  as  to  redden  it  before  the  oxide  is  sublimed*, 
because  then  the  oxide  unites  with  the  glass,  formii^  a  white, 
opaque  enameL 

<<  Such  is  the  best  and  only  proce^  I  should  recommend 
for  the  detection  of  arsenic  when  in  its  solid  form." 

When  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  we  should  remember  that  various  animal  and  vege- 
table principles  are  present,  such  as  albumen,  mucus,  tannin, 
and  caseum.  To  separate  the  acid,  we  must  add  silver,  copper^ 
lime  or  suljAur,  which  will  form  a  coi^pound,  from  which  ibe 
poison  can  be  subsequently  disengaged.  But  Dr.  Christison 
has  proved  the  fallacy  of  these  tests.  He  has  shown  that 
nitrate  of  silver  will  cause  a  yellow  precipitate  with  animal 
matter,  similar  to  that  produced  when  arsenic  is  present  A 
similar  effect  resulted  from  the  sulphate  of  coj^er.  He  re^ 
commends  the  following  experiment  in  preference  to  all  liquid 
re-«gents.  His  object  is  to  procure  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
which  he  accomplishes  by  trannnittang  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  solution.  Acetic  add  is  to  be  first  added  in 
excess  to  the  suspected  liquor,  for  tiie  purposes  of  neutralizing 
any  alkali  that  may  be  in  the  stomach,  and  of  precipitating 
animal  principles.  The  fluid  is  filt^ed,  and  a  stream  of  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  it  for  a  quarter  of  am 
hour,  when,  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  lemon  coloured  precipitate 
is  thrown  down ;  or  if  the  quantity  is  small,  it  is  suspended  ia 
the  fluid ;  in  both  cases  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  fluid,  in 
order  to  expel  any  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
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would  Otherwise  retain  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  solution. 
This  test  diseovers  arsenioos  acid  in  one  hundred  thousandth 
part  in  water.  The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  to  be  mixed  with 
recently  ignited  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda»  and  reduced 
in  a  tube  as  already  described.  The  following  mode  of 
deflagrating  tibe  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  recommended,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  proposed  by  Berzelius  and  Christison,  by 
Dr.  0'Shaughnessy»  the  commentator  on  the  processes  of 
the  latter,  in  the  Lancet:-^ 

^^  About  a  scruple  of  powdered  nitre  should  be  melted  by 
the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  green  glass  tube  about  six  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  impure  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  should  then  be  dropped  into  it  in  minute  particles, 
one  by  one;  in  this  manner  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  usually  takes  place  without  flame,  or  at  most  with 
minute  scintillations,  and  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  converted 
into  the  sulphate  and  arseniate  of  potass ;  the  tube  should  then 
be  allowed  to  cool,  and  boiling  water  added  to  dissolve  the 
saline  mass;  the  solution  should  then  be  filtered.  Instead  of 
lime  water,  we  would  now  add  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
causes  a  brown  red  precipitate  of  the  arseniate  and  sulphate  of 
isilver,  which  is  exceedingly  ins<dubl6  in  water.  Finally,  this 
predpitate  should  be  dried,  mixed  with  recentiy  ignited 
charcoal,  and  reduced  in  a  tube. 

^'  We  feel  confident  that  this  metiiod  will  succeed  in  expe^^ 
rienced  hands  in  many  instances  in  which  the  complex  preci- 
pitations of  animal  matter  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  would 
firustrate  the  analyser's  expectations." 

The  following  information  as  to  the  detection  of  tiie  other 
preparations  of  arsenic,  by  the  same  writer,  is  so  valuable, 
that  I  place  it  before  the  reader: — 

*^  Such  are  the  several  modes  of  proceeding  in  our  search 
for  arsenious  add.  As  we  before  observed,  however,  there 
are  many  other  arsenical  poisons  which  would  elude  this  mode 
of  analysis;  we  may  particularize  the  arsenite  of  c<^per 
(Scheele's  green),  and  the  yellow  sulphate  of  arsenic,  orpi- 
ment,  or  King's  yellow.  The  two  last,  being  entirely 
insoluble  in  water,  remain  undissolved  in  the  solid  contents  of 
the  stomach;  it  will  be  recollected  also,  that  the  arsenious 
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add)  on  the  one  hand,  is  liable  to  be  converted  into  the  yellow 
snlphuret  by  sulphuretted  hydrc^en  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  orpiment  of  the 
shops  almost  inYariably  contains  the  arsenious  acid. 

^<  After  the  boiling  and  filtering,  therefore,  which  constitute 
the  first  step  in  Dr.  Chrislison's  process  for  the  arsenious  add, 
the  solid  matter  should  again  be  collected,  introduced  into  a 
stoppered  phial,  and  some  weak  ammonia  added,  ^faich  will 
take  up  either  orpiment  or  Scheele's  gpreen.     After  a  few 
hours  the  mixture  should  be  filtered,  and  acetic  acid. added  to 
the  fluid  which  passes  through,  when,  if  it  contain  the  arsenite 
of  cc^er,  a  gr^n  precipitate  is  slowly  formed ;  if  it  contain 
the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  a  yellow  precipitiUie  is  soon  deposited. 
If  the  predpitate  be  green,  we  hare  to  seek  for  two  metals  in 
it,  arsenic  and  copper.     The  first  is  recognised  easily,  by 
mixing  the  powder  with  charcoal  and  dried  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  tube,  when  the  metal  is  reduced 
and  sublimed,  leaving  behind  it  the.  copper,  which  may  be 
detected  by  dissolving  the  residuum  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  mixing  the  dried  mass  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  borax,  and  acting  on  it  with  the  blowpipe  on 
charcoal.  In  the  exterior  flame,  it  forms  a  globule  of  beautiful 
green  glass,  which  in  the  interior  flame  is  coated  with  metallic 
copper,  though  the  quantity  be  not  more  than  the  500th  part 
of  one  grain.     For  directions  on  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  see 
the  article  on  lead. — ^p.  416. 

<'  If  the  deposition  from  the  alkaline  solutioQ  be  yellow,  it 
should  be  reduced  in  the  manner  already  detailed,  which  it  is 
superfluous  now  to  repeat  It  is  here,  however,  necessary  to 
re-difisolve  the  residuum  in  the  tube,  in  water,  and  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  becomes 
blackened,  both  experiments  indicating  that  the  yellow  pred- 
pitate is  the  SULPHURET  of  arenic. 

^'  The  arsenical  poison  may  also  have  been  the  arseniate  of 
potass.  Orfila  has  besides  very  recently  asserted,  that  the 
arsenious  acid  is  liable  to  be  converted  into  the  arseniate  of 
ammonia,  when  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained  hasl^mg 
been  exposed  to  decay.  A  portion  of  die  fluid  prepared  with 
acetic  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Christison's  plan,  sliould,  -there- 
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face,  be£bf«  ta»ns&Qd6Sio&of.Bulphiuretted  ftydrogem,  be  touohed 
witb  nitrate  of  sUveir,  widch  ia  any  solution. will  show  the  pre- 
sence of  the  «m»eBdate*  Should  a  bcown  preci^itiU^  occur,^  it 
is  to  be  collected  for  ^rediictipa  with,  dlibreoal*  The  remark^ 
however^  applied  to  Dr.  Yeoables*  ptopofial,  iouist  be  remem- 
b^ed  here^.  Great  difficulty,  wmjog  ftom  empyreuma,  wiU 
occur  in  the  reducsftion;  a  difficulty  which»  as  yet,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  overcome. 

'  ^<  How  &r  the  additidnal  step. of  escaioining  the  solids  is 
actjiaUy  neees^ary  in  this  c<mntry,  it  nmybe  diffiimlt  to  deteiv 
.mine^  Pr.  Duncan  has  seen  oneicasa  of  poi^ooiag  by  Scheele's 
gr^en,  which  he  detedbed  in  piUs^  tod  a  second  of  poisoning 
by  orpim^n^  which  had  been. mixed  with  tea.  At  any  rate, 
the  additional  experiment  turns  the  solid  sublMances  to  ac- 
coimt,  whicb^  in  Dr^  CbristiBon's  analysis  is  altogether 
neglected*" — Lano^  1831,  voL  L 

.  Sedillot  informs  us  that  diere  are  two  sulphurets  of  arsenic, 
the  orpiment  and  real^,  from  which,  if  heated  with  potass, ' 
metallic  arsenic  will  be  obtained  by  sublimation.  MM*  Geizer 
and  Reiman,  d%est  the  mixtulre  lor  dome  time  with  liquid 
ammcmi^  it  is  then  filtered,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  in 
excess.  If  a  yellow  preeipitate  ooeurs,  it  is  an  indication  of 
arsenic;  but  when  diere  is  no  predipitafe,  we  oanaot  {»&* 
nounce  negatively ;  the  fluid  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness^ 
more  ammonia  U  added,  mid  the  adipixture  is  satuirafced,  as 
before,  with  hydrochloric  acid:  on  adding  a  few  drops  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  preca^itate  takes  place^  if  arsenic 
ispre&ent. 

Jr^^nMites  ofpQla»9^  soda^  and  ammonia^  when  projected  on 
live  coalsj  volatilise  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid.  Mixed  and 
heated  with^harcoal,  metallic  arsenic  will  be  (Stained* 

Aetkm  ^  arseuie^  0$ui  the  s^n^toms  it  etedtes  in  man. — 
Arsenic  acts  in  two  ways,  most  commonly  by  inducing  inflam- 
mation of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  by  low- 
ering or  arresting  die  action  of  die  heart*  Again,  its  effects 
may  be  purely  narcotic.  •  It  may  destroy  life,  and  leave  no 
mark  of  disease  to  account  for  death.  It  proves  deleterious 
when  Implied  to  wounds,  and  sometimes  even  to  ulcers^  and 
when  injected  into  the  vagina  or  rectum. 
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To  wliatev«r  ptirt  it  is  a|»|died^  tmleat  deiilh  «peedQly  Ibtto^^ 
it  almost  always  prtsduees  Inflaiwmalisa  «f  the  stoitiach:  even 
tliis  inflammation  is,  in  some  instances^  more  kitense  wlien  the 
poison  is  applied  to  the  external  snt&oe  of  the  t>od]r«  Accord* 
ing  to  the  e2q>eiimenlB  of  Morgan  4uiid  Addison^  ali  pMSons  ap- 
pear to  act  throngii  the  iierres.  I>r.  Christisoii  tUbb  Saktket 
experiments  neeesaary  to  coi^m  this  eonelnsMm;  hut  he  haa 
not  offered  a  valid  objeotion  to  it 

Medical  witnesses  are  often  adked  what  is  the  smallest  dose 
of  aisenio  whieh  proves  fiUal  ?  This  qnestien  caoenot  be  an-* 
swered  but  vagnely.  The  qaantity  k  not  as  yet  determined ; 
and  of  course  a  great  deal  must  depend  on  the  state  of  heakh. 
age,  habit,  diet^  in  a  wordy  on  eonoomitant  circumstttiocs. 
Hahnemann  thinks  four  grains  will  prove  &tal  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Christison  has  rehted  a&tal  case  of  a  child  four  years 
old,  in  which  death  took  place  in  six  houns  from  fonr  and  »- 
half  grains  in  solution.  The  smallest  &tal  dose  of  solid  arsenic 
he  has  read  of  was  thirty  grains.  He  thus  deserSies  the  order 
of  sympUMns  of  poisoning  with  arsenic : — 

^  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  may  be  advan^ 
tageously  considered  under  three  heads.  In  one  set  of  cases 
there  are  signs  of  violent  irritation  of  die  alimentary  eanal, 
and  sometimes  of  the  other  mucous  membranes  also,  accom- 
panied with  excessive  general  depression,  but  not  with  dis- 
tinct disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  When  such  cases  prove 
fatal,  whieh  they  generally  do,  they  tenninate  for  the  most 
part  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to'  three  days.  In  a  second 
and  very  singular  set  of  cases  there  is  little  sign  of  irritation 
in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  eanal ;  perhaps  trivial  vomiting 
or  slight  pain  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  nrither ;  the  patient 
is  chiefly  or  solely  affected  with  excessive  prostmticm  of 
strength  and  frequent  fainting ;  and  death  is  seld<mi  delayed 
beyond  the  fifih  or  sixth  hour.  In  a  third  set  of  cases,  life  is 
commonly  prolonged  at  least  six  days,  sometimes  much 
longer,  or  recovery  may  even  take  place  after  a  tedious  ill- 
ness ;  and  the  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal 
are  succeeded  or  become  accompanied  about  the  second  or 
fourth  day,  or  later,  by  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  otilier 
mucous  passages,  and  more  particularly  by  symptoms  indi- 
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ootin^  a  ^I«ngeiii0itt  of  the  h^oIbi  systeiii)  sudi  as  paky  or 
epttepsy.  The  dfeti^«li«fi8  ndw  laid  4towii  iHll  be  found  in 
prae^  to  be  well  defined,  and  ndeM  for  estiteatb)^  in  cii<* 
nunal  oases  the  weight  of  die  eWdenee  from  symptisms.' - 

It  is  now  asoertttned  tbat  peiMns  to  whom  areenie  is  cri** 
minally  adnoAistered,  combined  widi  fced)  d^^ot  experience 
that  acrid  bixmhsg  tiiite  in  the  moudi  and  throat,  so  long  con- 
sidered cfaaracterisdc  of  this  poison*    The  first  symptoms  are 
usually  sickness  and  Irintiiess,  which  gehemUy  commence  in 
fifteen  miktntes,  idioiiigh,  in  some  cases  they  do  not  happen — 
indeed,  no  symptom  has  been  obsisrved  for  five  hours  (Orfih). 
The  patient  commonly  frurvives  twenty-^nr  hours,  seldom 
more  than  three  days,  but  may  be  destroyed  in  three  hours, 
or  sanri?e  for  wedcs.    The  symptoms  oommence  in  a  few 
mintttes,  and  this  is  a  p<»nt  of  great  importance  to  the  medical 
jurist,  as  it  enables  him  to  detect  persons  who  allege  they  had 
not  felt  them  for  some  hours  after  the  supposed  poison  was 
exhibited.    In  general,  we  observe  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
sickness  has  commenced,  there  is  intense  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  which  is  greatly  aggravated  by  pressure.     Retching 
and  Tomiting  ensue,  especiaUy  when  drink  is  taken,  there  is 
often  a  sense  of  dryness,  h«at  and  tightness  in  the  throat, 
exciting  a  denre  to  drink ;  but  this  train  of  sjrmptoms  may  be 
absent    The  powers  of  swallowing  and  speecli  are  greatly 
diminished,  and  there  is  often  a  sense  of  sufibcation.    The 
fluid  wMch  is  vomited  is  yellow  or  green,  and  sometimes 
streaked  with  blood.    There  is  sometimes  diarrhcea,  cr  bowel 
complaint,  or  a  sense  of  burning  heat,  or  actual  inflammation, 
along  the  digestive  tube  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.     In 
other  cases,  the  large  intestines  do  not  suffer.     Again,  the 
genito-urinary  organs  of  both  cases  may  be  irritated  or  in-* 
flamed,  and  of  course  their  functions  deranged.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  intense  pain  or  inflammation  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  the  diaphragm  cannot  act  freely,  and  the  respimtion 
will  be  more  or  less  impeded.    There  arc  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  violent  cramps  of  the  legs, 
the  pulse  is  small  and  soon  beeomes  imperceptible,  the  extre* 
mities  cold,  clammy  and  livid,  the  countenance  is  pale  and 
sunk,  the  tongue  and  mouth  are  dry,  and  often  cov^ed  with 
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ilrhite  ulcers  or  aphthsB^  delirium  supervcoic^^  and  death  dLoses 
the  scene.  In  some  cases  the  person  expires  calmly,  in  others 
in  convulsions*  When  the  suJSiQrer  survives  for  days  or 
weeks,  the  body  may  be  covered  with  eruptions  of  various 
kinds,  sometimes  resembling  smaIl-pox»  peteduae^  miliaria, 
&C.  In  some  cases,  a  remission  of  aU  suffering  takes  place  on 
the  second  day;  but  this  is  delusive,  as  all  the  bad  symptoms 
usually  return  with  increased  force« 

These  are  the  chief  symptoms  of  poisooiflg  by  assenic^  but 
it  is  to  be  always  reooUected,  that  many  of  them  may  be 
^imenty  others  less  violwt^  and  that  they  are  not  all:pres^B^  in 
every  case^  In  the  Me(L  BeposHory^  VoL  ii«,  Dr.  YeUply,  of 
Norwich,  j^elaled  the  case  of  a  lad^  aged  sinteen,  who  died  in 
twenty  hours,  from,  having  taken  half  an  ounee  of  the  white 
oxide — ^he  never  complaioed  of  paiuf.  though  gastaro->iiitestioal 
inflammation  ivas  indicated  by  sidmess,  v<»nitiflg,  and  purg- 
ing* Another  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  case,  was 
the  slowness  of  the  pulse^  which  was  40,  and  after  some  time 
only  30.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  symptoms  of  p(»son- 
ing  by  arsenic  are  in  general  very  uniform. 

In  .some  cases,  when  the  patient  dies  within  four  or  six 
hours^  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  developement  <tf  the 
aymptoms  related  above.  Here  we  have  fidntuesa  amouhtijsg 
to  fi^yncope^  Stupor,  coma,  or  convulsions*  There  may  be 
alight  vomiting,  but  the  symptoms  of  nareotism  are  prominent. 
In  these  cases,  though  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic. may  be  found 
in  the  stomach,  this  organ  will  be  healthy.  Yet  the  patient 
has  been  destroyed  in  eight  honrsi  The  poiB(bn  is  supposed 
to.  act  on  remote  organs,  of  course  by  nervous  sympathy. 
Morgagni,  Chaussier,  Oifila,  and  Christison,  cite  examples  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  in  which  the  stomach  and  bowels  w^e 
h«athy.  Agaim  the  inflamniatory  symptoms  may  disappear, 
or  nearly  so,  aiad  nervous  symptoms. supervene,  as  coma,  paJsy 
of  the  arms  or  legs,  hysteria,  or  mania.  These  ocbur  when 
the  patient  has  taken  a  small  quantity,  or  from  having  vomited 
soon  after,  or  when  death  takes  place  after  a  protracted  illnoss. 
Delirium,  tetanus,  convulsions,  and  coma,  may  be  jHroduoed 
by  the  poison  under  notice.  The  preceding  remarks  contain, 
I  believe,  all  tiiat  is  absolutely  determined  of  the  effects  of 
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arsenic^  when  swallowed,  on  the  hnman  subject  I  have 
drawn  information  from  all  sources,  snd  very  largely  from 
Prc^iessor  Christison,  whose  language  I  hare  often  condensed. 
Every  fad  stated  might  be  corroborated  by  authorities,  many 
^  which  will  be  found  in  his  erudite  and  standard  work  on 
Toxicology. 

Medical  jurists  aild  toxicolog^ts  are  almost  univereally  of 
opinion,  that  symptoms  alone  can  never  supply  decisive  proof 
of  the  administration  of  arsenic.  This  opinion  is  correct  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  as  ^e  symptom  are  only  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  vomiting  and  purging,  oppressed 
circulation,  excessive  debility,  and  speedy  death.  .These 
symptoms  are  characteristics  of  ch<rfera;  but  I  fully  agree  with 
Dr.  Christison,  that  when  the  inflammatory  and  nervous  symp<- 
toms,  already  detaileid,  have  been  present,  the  evidence  is  con- 
olusiflre.  Tliis  able  author  relates  some  cases  in  proof  of  this 
oonclumon,'  which  no  jurist  can  question.  He  properly,  main- 
tains, tliat  it  is  probably  within  the  bounds  of  po^bility,  but 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  disease  can  produce  the 
train  of  symptoms  consequent  on  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

The  MoHnd  Appearances  do  not  always  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  positive  opinion  that  poison  has  been  taken.  In' 
many  cases  there  will  be  no  redness  in  tlie  muoous  membrane 
of  the  gullet,  stomach,  or  intestinid  tnbe»  though  in  general 
such  appearances  are  present.  Nor  can  these  be  distinguished 
friom  ordinary  results  of  disease.  This  fiict  is  well  attested  by 
M.  Andral,  in  his  account  of  hyperemia  of  the  gastro-^intes- 
tinal  mucous  sm&oe.  (Pathohgy).  Black  elevated  spots  on 
this  sur&ce  sometimes  appear,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Toxocologists,  are  held  to  be  diiq^ostic ;  but  Andral 
mentkmB  such  appeamnees  in  dasds  in  which  there  was  no 
symptom  indicative  of  intestinal  disease.  The  softening  of  the 
mucous  coat  ni  the  stomach,  or  perforations  of  the  three  coats 
of  this  organ,  are  the  result  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic ;  and  here  I  must  remark,  that  Andral 
thinks  more  evidence  is  wanted  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  which  ascribed  such  condition  tb  the  influence  of 
gastric  fluid  after  death.  {Op.  cU*)  The  older  jurists  said 
arsenic  eroded  or  corroded  the  Btomach,  which  is  a. palpable 
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mistake ;  and  thi»  substance  has  no  chemical  affinity  for  animal 
matter,  and  is  not  a  corrosiye.  The  presence  of  bbck  clots  of 
blood  in  the  stomach,  is  a  strong  jMOof  that  arsenic  has  been 
administered.  It  is  to  be  reorilected,  hoivever,  that  in  meiaBna 
or  yeUow  fever,  the  black  fluid,  or  blac^  vomit,  jls  it  is  vul- 
garly denominated,  may  exist  in  large  quantity  in  this  organ 
without  any  breach  of  surfiice* 

Ars^c  is  generally  found  adherent  to  the  stomach,  thongb 
vomiting  may  have  continued  for  thirtynsix  hoursw  Every 
white  powder  found  in  the  stomach  is  not  to  be  mistaken  £0^ 
arsenic ;  the  proper  tests  must  determine  the  presence  of  the 
poison*  It  is  singular  that  tiie  rectum  may  be  ulcerated^ 
though  the  rest  of  the  lai^  and  small  intestines  may  be 
healthy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs 
may  be  inflamed,  as  also  the  inner  sut&oe  of  the  heart,,  or 
there  may  be  absolute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  cardiac 
i^pearance  is  equivocal,  though  much  dwelt  upon  by  Sedillot. 
The  sexual  organs  are  said  to  be  black  and.  congested,  but 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  appearances.  Dr. 
Chmtison  cites  numerous  cases  to  prove,  that  when  arseoie  is 
retained  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  putre&ction  is  impeded 
even  for  days,  weeks,  or  months*  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  congested  by  the  poison  under  notice ; 
but  littie  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  f^pearances.  Upon 
the  whole,  littie  certainty  can  be  placed  on  the  pathological 
appearances  produced  by  arsenic,  though  they  afford  stroi^ 
presumptive  evidence. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  species  of  poison,  it  is 
now  determined  that  tiie  chemical  antidotes  are  of  littie  use. 
Milk  is  the  best  fluid,  and  should  be  drunk  freely.  If  vomiting 
come  on,  tiie  milk  should  be  continued,  and  inflammation 
prevented  by  free  depletion,  and  large  doses  of  opium ;  local 
bleeding  is  of  little  use.  Castor^il  and  opiate  suppositories 
are  highly  valuable. 

Preparations  qf  cc^er.— ?-Two  preparations  of  copper  have 
been  used  as  poisons,  the  deutO'-acetate  (crjn»tallized  v^digris) 
and  the  deuto-sulphate  (blue  vitriol).  Solutions  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  nitrate  of  copper,  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  Potass, 
soda,  and  baryta  decompose  them,  and  precipitate  the  deutoxide 
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in  the  state  of  bycbrate.  Hydro-sulphuric  add,  and  the  soluble 
hydroHSuIphates,  give  a  precipitate  of  the^  black  sulphuret  of 
copper.  When  a  plate  of  iron  is  immersed  in  the  solution^  it 
n  covered  with  a  coat  of  copper. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  h  used  instead  of  yeast  for  the  fer« 
mentation  of  bread.  The  preparations  of  copper  can  seldom 
be  disguised,  on  account  of  their  colour,  and  are  rarely  admi- 
nistered  as  poisons^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  of  food  or  drink  whidi  may  not  be  impreg- 
nated with  copper,  if  kept  in  copper  vessels  afiter  having  been 
boiled.  The  impregnation  does  not  take  place  during  boiling, 
but  after  coaUng,  and  »  caiued  by  alimentary  matters  mvarf- 
ably  containing  some  add  or  £aitty  matter.  The  detection  of 
combinations  of  copper  in  vegetable  and  animal  mixtures,  is 
not  as  y«t  satis&ctorily  determined.  The  reiader  will  find  all 
the  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Christison's  wcnk  on 
poisons.  The  white  of  eg^  is  the  best  antidote  foit  tiie  poi- 
sonous preparations  of  copper. 

.  Preparations  qfAfdmemfi, — ^Tartarized  antimony,  or  tartar- 
emetic,  is  the  preparation  of  antimony  which  most  commonly 
produces  poisonous  effects. 

«  By  &r  the  best  re-agent,^'  says  Dr.  Christison,  ^is  ««/- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  In  a  solution  containing  only  ah  eighth 
part  of  a  grain  per  ounce,  it  strikes  an  orange-red  colour, 
which,  when  the  excess  of  gas  is  expelled  by  heat,  becomes 
an  orange-red  precipitate;  and  if  the  proportion  of  salt  ui 
greater,  the  precipitate  is  thrown  down  at  once.  The  colour 
at  the  precipitate  is  so  peculiar  as  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
o<her  sulpharet ;  but  if  any  doubt  regarding  its  nature  should 
occur,  it  may  be  known  at  once  by  the  process  of  reduction 
widi  hydrc^en  gas. 

**  Tartar-emetic,  like  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury  and  cdp-^ 
per,  is  decmnposed  by  varicms  organic  prindples.  All  vege* 
table  substances  tiiat  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin, 
ha^e  this  effect ;  of  which  an  example  has  been  already  men- 
tioned jn  the  action  of  infusion  of  galls.  Decoctions  of  cin^ 
diona  bark  decompose  it  still  more  effectually.  Hie  animal 
prind{des  do  not  act  on  tartar-emetic,  with  the  exception  of 
milk,  which  is  slightiy  coagulated  by  a  concentrated  solution. 
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the  phofiphate  of  aoda,  or  snlplmte  of  soda  or  magnesia^  sbould 
be  administered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  vomiting  q>eedil]r 
excited :  an  insoluble  sulphate  or  phoq>hate  is  thus  produced, 
and  an  effectoal  antidote  supplied.     A  point  now  remains  for 
consideradon,  which  Dr.  Christison  has  entirely  omitted,  viz. 
the  means  of  detecting  lead  in  the  condition  of  the  extremely- 
insoluble  phosphate  or  sulphate  contained  in  the  vomited  mat- 
ten;  for  this  purpose  the  matters  should  be  agitated  with  a 
oonsidarable  quantity  of  water;  this  mixed  with  solid  matter, 
the  phosphate  or  sulphate  from  its  weight  quiddy  subrides, 
and  should  be  collected,  washed,  and  heated  to  redness  with 
charcoal  in  a  glass  tube;  phosphuret,  or  sulphuret,  of  lead  is 
thus  generated,  either  of  which  may  be  reduced  by  the  blow- 
pipe, in  the  maimer  above  directed ;  tlie  reduction  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  interior  flame,  when,  if  the  salt  be  the 
phosphate,  which  the  analyst  should  always  inquire,  the  pro- 
cess presents  a  modification  thus  described  by  Griffin,  in  his 
excellent  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the  Blowpipe,  p.  177,  and  for 
the  accuracy  of  which  description,  we  can  vouch  from  repeated 
trials. 

''  Before  the  blowpipe  alone  on  charcoal,  in  the  exterior 
flame,  it  melts,  and  on  cooling,  forms  ^  dark-coloured  polyhe- 
dral crystal,  the  &oes  of  which  present  concentric  polygons. 
In  the  interior  flame  it  exhales  die  vapour  of  lead;  the  flame 
assumes  a  bluish  colour,  and  the  globule,  on  cooling,  forms 
crystals,  with  broad  feces  indining  to  peariy  whiteness.  At 
the  moment  it  crystallizes,  a  gleam  of  ignition  may  be  seen  in 
the  globule.  If  the  crystallized  mass  be  pulverized  and  heated 
with  borax,  there  results  in  the  first  place,  a  milk-white  opaque 
enamel;  upon  the  continuance  of  the  heat  this  eflervesces, 
and  at  length  becomes  perfectly  transparent,  the  lower  part 
of  it  being  studded  with  metallic  lead. 

<<  Another  and  still  easier  mode  is,  to  suspend  die  phoq;>hate 
or  sulphate  in  water,  transmit  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  wash 
and  reduce  by  the  blowpipe  flame.  In  both  cases  the  con- 
centric curcles  of  red  and  yellow  oxide  remain  on  the  charcoal 
when  the  flame  is  removed." 

The  foregoing  extracts  and  remarks  are  amply  sufficient  fcx 
the  guidance  of  the  examiner  of  matters  of  food,  drink,  ^ce. 
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suspected  to.b©  adulterated  with  le«i,  with  die  e:teeption  of 
cheesei  which  has  been,  and  is,  oeeasionally,  coloured  with  red 
lead.  In  this  case,  the  cheese  should  be  chq)ped  into  frag- 
ments and  suspended  in  water,  wiien,  if  blackened  by  sid- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  the  indication  may  be  considered  deci- 
sive, without  further  troi^le. 

The  poisonoos  effects  of  lead  on  miners,  smelters,  painters, 
gloiiters,  lithasigej  and  white  lead  manufaeturers,  are  described 
in  works  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Toxicology,  and  are 
rarely,  if  erer,  the  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiry. 

Dr.  Christison's  chapter  on  lead  is  still  tbe  most  interesting 
ever  published.  In  relation  to  medical  police,  it  is  of  immense 
importance.  The  narration  of  the  effects  of  water  on  lead  will 
be  periled  with  advantage  by  the  best  informed  of  the  faculty. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  copy  it  here,  as  the  original  is  in 
the  hands  of  every  scientific  practitioner. 

There  is  also  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  in 
another  valuable  and  popular  work,  The  Cyclopasdia  of 
Practical  Medicine — article  Toxicology. 

Preparations  of  Baryta. — These  have  been  as  yet  so  seldom 
employed  as  poisons,  except  on  the  inferior  animals,  that  the 
student  of  toxicology  may  be  ^ared  the  trouble  of  considering 
their  detection  at  the  present  period. 

Irritative  VegetcMe  Poisons, — This  class  of  poisons  seldom 
comes  under  the  consideration  of  the  medical  jurist^  and,  ao^ 
cording  to  Dr.  Beck,   ^^  vegetable  poisons  are  seldom  the  in* 
struments  of  murder."     When  deatib  is  produced  by  their 
operation,'  it  generally  is  caused  by  suicide  or  accident,  and 
die  ec^roner's  inquest  is  the  only  judicial  investigation  which 
takes  place.     Besides  the  greater  portion  of  these  poisons  so 
seldom  cause  death,  that  the  young  jurist  need  not  load  his 
memory  with  most  of  them,  and  he  must  necessarily  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  effects  of  them,  from  his  study  of  the  materia 
medica;     A  detail  of  these  is  evidently  unimportant  in  a  com- 
pendious work  of  this  description.     It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  state,  that  these  poisons  have  an  acrid,  sharp,  and 
bitter  taste ;  that  they  produce  nearly  the  same  symptoms  as 
arsenic,  mercury,  &c,  and  that  the  morbid  appearances  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  originating  from  the  acrid  mineral 
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poisons.     The  symptoms  exdied  by  both  classes  cannot,  in 
many  instances,  be  distinguished  from  tliose  arising  frma 

diseases, 

Orfila's  classification  of  irritattve  poisons  is  adopted  in  tibese 
countries  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  decid* 
edly  the  best  hitherto  proposed.  He  divides  them  into  four 
chsses, — 1.  the  irritating,  ccnrrofiive,  or  acrid;  2.  the  narcotic, 
Gt  stupifying;  3«  the  narcotico-acrid;  and,  4,  septic  or  pu- 
trefiant. 

1.  Irritative  or  acrid  Poisons,  are  veratrum  album  (white  hel- 
lebore), veratrum  viride  (green  hellebore),  helleborus  niger 
(black  hellebore),  helleborus  fcetidus  (foetid  hellebore),  byronia 
dioica  (byrony),  momordica  elaterium  (wild  cucumber),  cucu- 
mis  colocjmthis  (bitter  apple),  stalagmitis  cambogioides  (gam- 
boge), daphne  gnidium  (spurge  flax),  daphne  mezereum 
(mezereon),  ricinus  communis  (castor  oil  plant),  euphorbia 
officinarum  (euphorbia),  juniperus  sabina  (savine),  rhus  radi- 
cans  et  rhus  toxicodendron  (poison  oak),  rhus  vemix  (poison 
sumach),  anemone  pulsatilla  (wind  flower,  a — pratensis,  syl- 
restris),  and  nemorosa,  oenanthe  croeata  (hemlock  dropwort), 
ranunculus  acris  (butter  cups),  r — sceleratus  (water  crow-foot), 
r — flammula,  bulbosus,  ficaria,  alpestris,  &c.,  oolcbicum  autum- 
nale  (meadow  saffron),  chelidonium  majus  (celandine),  del- 
phinium staphisagria  (staresacre),  narcissus,  pseudonarcissus, 
meadow  narcissus  (daffodil),  gratiola  oflicinalis  (hedge  hyssop), 
jatropa  curcas  (Indian  nut),  scilla  maritima  (squill),  sedum 
acre  (house-leek,  wall-pepper),  convolvulus  scammonea 
(soammony),  some  of  the  species  of  lobelia,  croton  tiglium, 
and  arum  maculatum  (wake  robbin) ;  there  are  several  other 
fiants  included  under  this  head,  but  which  are  so  rarely 
administered  criminally,  that  they  may  be  omitted.  Among 
these  are  to  be  included  a  great  number  of  the  drastic  pur- 
gatives. 

The  tre(dmeHt  of  persons  who  have  taken  the  poisons  of 
this  cfess,  consists  in  evacuating  the  stomach  by  emetics,  the 
exhibition  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  should  stupor  super- 
vene, the  administration  of  coffee,  according  to  Orfila. 
Should  inflammation  arise,  it  is  to  be  treated  by  the  usual 
aBtiphk)gistic  measures. 
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3.  Narcotic  Poisons. — Narcotic  poisons  produce  stupor, 
drowsiness,  paralysis,  apoplexy  and  convulsions,  and  most  of 
them  are  employed  as  medicines.  Their  primitive  action  is 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  to  which  parts  they  are 
transmitted  with  the  blood,  according  to  the  general  opinion  ; 
but  Morgan  and  Addison  contend  that  they  act  on  the  nerves 
of  the  blood  vessels  or  other  parts  to  which  they  are  applied, 
as  mnootts  surfaces,  and  not  through  the  blood.  This  con- 
clusion is  the  most  correct  and  accurate.  However  they  may 
be  introduced  into  the  system^  whether  through  the  stomach, 
rectum,  cellular,  serous  or  mucous  tissues,  they  always  pro- 
duce the  same  symptoms.  The  aggregate  of  these  symptoms 
is  denominated  narcotism. 

Narcotism  commences  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head, 
giddiness,  head-ache,  obscurity  of  vision,  stupor,  or  perfect 
insensibility,  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  profound  sleeps 
which  amounts  to  apoplexy,  the  re^ration  is  stertorous  or 
slow,  the  pulse  full,  slow,  and  strcmg,  becoming  small,  fre- 
quent, irregular,  and  intermittent.  In  some  cases  the  ima- 
gination is  vivid,  there  may  be  slight  or  furious  delirium^ 
followed  by  plaintive  cries,  violent  pains,  and  convulsions. 
The  extremities  are  flexible,  paralysis  follows,  impressions  are 
utipereeived,  the  pupil  is  contracted  or  dilated,  and  profound 
rieep  or  convulsions  precede  death. 

Each  poison  has  its  peculiarities,  the  effects  of  each  being 
generally  the  same  from  certain  doses  on  different  in<Mviduals. 

Autopsy. — There  is  generally  ccmgestion  in  the  vessels  of 
the  bndn,  its  membranes,  and  in  the  lungs,  but  such  appear-* 
ances  may  be  absent.  The  heart  is  flaccid,  and  the  blood 
black  and  fluid,  though  sometimes  coagulated;  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  oilers  no  trace  of  inflammation,  and  when 
there  are  signs  of  irritation  in  these  parts,  it  is  produced  by 
the  substances  with  which  the  poison  was  associated.  The 
body  remains  a  long  time  warm  and  flexible.  It  therefore 
appears,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  morbid 
appearances. 

The  diseases  wbidk  may  be  confounded  with  poisoning  by 
narcotics,  are  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  «ud  syncopal  asphyxia;  the  dii^nosis  of  which  will 
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be  found  in  the  systematic  works  on  Pathology  and  Practice 
of  Medicine.  This  important  information  is  also  concisely 
detailed  by  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  to  which  I 
refer  the  reader. 

Opium. — Opium  is  the  poison  which  most  claims  the  atten-- 
tiou  of  the  physician  and  medical  jurist,  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  so  frequently  employed.  It  is  taken  by  suicides ;  it 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  porter  and  other  inebriating  liquors, 
and  we  often  observe  its  poisonous  effects  as  a  medicine. 
After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  effects  of  this  medicine 
upon  man  and  animals,  our  knowledge  is  still  imperfect  as  to 
the  phenomena  it  may  produce  in  individual  cases.  This 
arises  from  peculiarity  of  habit,  or  what  is  technically  caDed 
idiosyncrasy.  In  small  doses  it  is  said  to  act  as  a  stimulant, 
but  a  single  dose  produces  but  a  slight  and  transient  effect 
Every  medical  practitioner  knows  that  small  and  repeated 
doses  may  produce  a  sedative  effect.  Neither  will  the  largest 
dose  always  act  as  a  sedative.  In  a  case  of  delirium  tremens, 
I  exhibited  between  laudanum,  black  drop^  and  tincture  of 
henbane,  960  minims  in  seventy-eight  hours,  without  inducing 
the  slightest  sedative  effect.  In  all  painful  diseases,  a  much 
larger  dose  than  that  laid  down  in  books  must  be  administered, 
and  ofiken  a  stimulating,  instead  of  a  sedative  effect,  will  be 
produced.  In  tetanus  and  other  spasmodic  diseases,  we  often 
&il  to  produce  any  effect  by  the  largest  doses. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium  are  generally  the 
following, — giddiness,  stupor  without  previous  excitement, 
respiration  slow  and  often  stertorous,  insensibility  to  external 
impressions,  power  of  motion  completely  lost,  eyes  closed  or 
half  open,  pupils  contracted,  countenance  indicative  of  perfect 
repose,  pulse  slow  and  full,  but  may  be  frequent  and  small ; 
in  a  short  time  the  countenance  becomes  ghastly,  the  pulse 
small  and  imperceptible,  and  death  ensues.  If  the  person  re- 
cover, he  falls  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  may  continue 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  On  awaking,  he  complains 
of  nausea  or  vomiting.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  variable 
than  the  symptoms  attributed  by  authors  to  poisoning  by 
opium ;  even  its  medicinal  effects  are  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  length  of  time  between  taking  the  poison  and  the  com- 
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mencemeiit  of  its  effects  may  vsury.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
commence  in  a  few  minutes,  at  other  times  not  sooner  than  an 
hour,  or  even  five  hours. 

The  sopor  produced  can  be  distinguished  from  that  caused 
by  i^plexy  or  epilepsy,  as  the  patient  can  be  roused  by 
agitation,  loud  speaking,  tickling  the  nostrils,  &c« ;  convul- 
sions, though  generally  present  in  animals,  seldom  occur  in 
the  human  subject  The  ordinary  duration  of  a  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  by  opium  is  from  seven  to  twelve  hours;  most 
persons  recover  who  survive  twelve  hours;  though  death  may 
take  place  long  after  this  period.  The  quantity  of  opium 
capable  of  causing  death  is  not  determined.  It  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  A  person  has  taken  eight  ounces  of  crude  opium 
and  recovered ;  and  an  opium  eater  has  taken  nine  ounces  of 
laudanum  daily  with  impunity.  The  smallest  dose  which  has 
been  recorded  as  fatal,  was  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  four 
grains  of  opium  in  cases  of  adults.  We  almost  daily  see  in- 
fants in  this  city  poisoned  by  opium ;  but  as  this  arises  from 
the  general  practice  of  exhibiting  ^'  sleeping  draughts  "  by 
nurses,  and  as  these  are  quack  nostrums,  we  can  seldom  dis- 
cover the  exact  quantity  that  has  been  given,  more  especially 
as  the  publicans  prepare  their  diacodium,  and  the  druggists 
their  composing  cordials  of  very  different  degrees  of  strengtL 

The  external  application  of  opium  to  ulcers  or  wounds,  or 
its  injection  into  the  rectum,  may  cause  death. 

Action  of  Morphine  and  Narcotine. — Many  jurists  maintain 
that  the  effects  of  morphine  on  man  are  similar  to  those  of 
opium;  but  others  deny  the  validity  of  this  opinion.  Its 
effects  in  fatal  doses  are  undetermined.  A  Parisian  graduate 
swallowed  twenty-two  grains  of  the  acetate,  received  no  assist- 
ance for  ten  hours,  when  Orfila  was  called  to  see  him,  who,  by 
depletion,  sinapisms,  ammoniated  frictions  to  the  thighs,  sti- 
mulating clysters,  and  acidulous  drinks,  improved  him  so 
much,  that  in  six  hours  he  recognized  his  physician.  When 
morphine  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  produces  the  same 
effects  as  the  acetate,  probably  from  its  combination  with  the 
acids  in  the  stomach.  The  same  symptoms  supervene  as 
when  opium  is  employed.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  is 
chiefly  affected.     The  morbid  appearances  are  so  trivial,  that 
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no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  Deportes,  Bailly,  Che- 
vallier,  and  FloiurenS)  state,  that  there  is  great  congestion  of 
the  encephalic  apparatus. 

Narcoiine. — Orfila,  Magendie,  and  Bailly,  have  experi- 
mented with  this  substance,  and  disagree  as  to  its  properties. 
The  last  author  has  given  120  grains  daily  without  producing 
any  accident.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sdnfulant ;  but  Dr.  Whiting 
has  lately  related  to  the  Medico- Botanical  Society,  the  results 
of  some  experiments  he  made  with  this  substance  on  his 
pupils,  and  in  the  dose  of  two  grains,  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  was  not  increased.  I  have  not  discovered  the 
report  of  any  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance.  Dr.  Chris- 
dson  observes,  with  respect  to  the  detection  of  opium,  ^^  it 
may  be  laid  down,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in 
poisoning  with  opium,  the  medical  jurist,  by  the  methods 
of  analysis  yet  known,  will  often  fail  in  procuring  satisfieu!- 
tory  evidence,  and  sometimes  £ul  to  obtain  any  evidence  at 
all,  of  the  Existence  of  the  poison  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach." 

The  best  test  for  opium  is  the  following  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  but  taught  by  Dr.  Christison  before  the 
process  was  published, — A  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  is  lo 
be  added  to  the  suspected  fluid  in  a  conical  glass  vessel^  and 
from  six  to  twelve  hours  a  precipitate  subsides,  which  is  the 
meconate  of  lead.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be 
poured  through  a  tube  on  it  On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
permuriate  of  iron  in  the  same  manner,  a  cherry-coloured 
meconate  of  iron  appears.  Philadelphia  Journ.  of  the  Med. 
and  Physical  Sciences,  v.  77.  Christison  says,  the  superin- 
cumbent fluid,  after  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  should  be 
removed  before  the  application  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  per- 
muriate of  iron ;  and  observes,  that  this  test  cannot  be  applied 
to  deeply  coloured  fluids,  or  to  complex  organic  mixtures. 

Treatmeni  of  Poisoning  by  Opium* — The  poison  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  stomach  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  the 
exhibition  of  sss.  to  9ij.  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  by  the  stomach- 
pump.  The  zinc  is  the  best  emetic  ii)  those  cases.  Tartar- 
ized  antimony  is  too  uncertain.  Should  the  zinc  and  stomach- 
pump  fail,  the  only  other  means  of  evacuating  the  stomach  is, 
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by  transfiismg  a  grain  of  tartar-emetic  into  a  vein  in  the  arm, 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  introduce  air  into  the  vein* 
This  plan  is,  in  general,  successful,  though  very  seldom  re- 
sorted to.  The  patient  should  be  roused  and  kept  moving 
for  six  or  twelve  hours,  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  strong 
men.  After  the  stomach  is  evacuated  by  means  of  the  emetie 
and  pump  already  described,  diluted  vegetable  acids,  coffee, 
and  abstraction  of  blood,  whenever  there  are  signs  of  cerebral 
congestion,  constitute  the  best  remedies. 

In  a  case  of  narcotism,  induced  by  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
which  were  exhibited  for  intense  pain  in  the  stomach,  the 
lady  having  long  suffered  from  cerebral  congestion,  the  res- 
piration was  slow,  the  breathing  stertorous,  the  pupils  con- 
tracted, the  pulse  rapid  and  small,  the  convulsions  present  f<Hr 
twelve  hours;  after  the  zinc  had  caused  vomiting,  venesection 
was  employed  three  times,  the  pure  liquor  of  ammonia  was 
applied  to  the  face,  chest  and  thighs,  sinsq[>isms  to  the  feet  and 
legs,  cupping  on  the  temples,  a  blbter  to  the  neck  and  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  lemonade  and  coffee  freely  used,  and 
relief  obtained  in  twelve  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  the  opium.  Dr.  Uwins  also  saw  this  case  with 
me,  and  fully  concurred  in  the  treatment  The  application  of 
strong  ammoniated  oil  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  with  sinap- 
isms to  the  feet,  restored  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  thirteen  hours  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  opium.  In 
extreme  cases,  artificial  respiration  may  save  life.  There  is 
no  antidote  for  opium;  our  chief  effort  should  be  to  remove  it 
from  the  stomach  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Hyoscyamus. — The  root  of  henbane  has  been  mistaken  for 
parsnip  and  that  of  the  wild  chicory,  and  sometimes  causes 
death.  The  sjnmptoms  induced  are  giddiness,  loss  of  speech, 
pallidity  of  the  countenance,  excessive  dilataticm  of  the  pupils, 
and  so  profound  an  insensibility  of  the  retina,  that  the  cornea 
may  be  touched,  without  the  patient  perceiving  it,  deUrium 
and  coma  supervene,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
there  are  all  the  signs  of  cerebral  congesticHi,  and  death  spee- 
dily takes  place.  Orfila  says,  that  the  root  is  inert  in  spring, 
but  Mr.  Wilmer  relates  six  cases  of  poisoning,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal,  by  the  root  gathered  in  winter. — {On  the  Poisonn 
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ous  Vegetables  of  Great  BrUainJ)  Mr.  Houlton,  late  professor 
of  botany  to  the  Medico- Botanical  Society,  has  stated  that  the 
hyoscyamus  is  only  fit  for  medical  purposes  in  the  second  year 
of  its  ^owth.  M.  Runga,  of  Berlin,  has  indicated  a  new 
means  of  discovering  poisoning  by  this  plant,  or  by  belladonna 
or  thorn-apple.  It  is  to  touch  the  conjunctiva  of  a  cat  with  some 
of  the  liquid,  which  contains  traces  of  these  vegetables,  when 
dilation  of  the  pupil  will  be  effected,  which  cannot  be  in- 
duced by  any  other  substance.  (SediUot.)  The  appearances 
on  dissection  are  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube,  and 
sanguineous  injection  of  the  cerebro^spinal  apparatus, 

Ldustasa  virosa. — This  plant,  with  the  lettuce  opium,  is 
inferior  to  opium  and  henbane,  and  does  not  cause  fotal  effects, 
except  in  doses  of  two  or  more  drachms. 

Solatium. — The  different  species  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be 
poisonous,  and  to  resemble  hyoscyamus. 

Hydrocyanic  Add. — The  plants  which  afford  this  add  are, 
bitter  almonds,  cherry-laurel,  peach-blossom,  and  cluster- 
cherry.  It  is  the  most  fatal  and  powerful  poison  known. 
When  a  few  pure  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein,  they  cause  death  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  so  that  its  action  must  be  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves.  When  a  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  instant 
death,  the  respiration  becomes  slow,  and  convulsions,  vomiting, 
and  frequent  alvine  dejections,  come  on.  When  the  dose  is 
very  large,  death  takes  place  without  convulsions,  the  patient 
staggers  and  dies  in  a  few  seconds.  In  a  case  which  hap- 
pened last  year,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  the  man  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  of  the  medicinal  acid ;  he  staggered  several 
paces,  and  walked  but  a  few  yards,  before  he  fell  and  expired. 
The  particulars  of  this  case  were  detailed  in  the  London 
Medical  Society.  The  strength  of  the  acid,  prepared  in 
London  after  Scheele's  process,  is  very  variable,  and  is  not 
the  same  in  any  two  laboratories.  It  is  twice  as  strong  in  one 
as  in  another.  See  my  Pf*actical  Formtdary  of  Hospitals.  It 
is  decided  that  a  large  dose  causes  death  in  a  few  seconds,  or 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  morbid  appearances  after  death 
are  equivocal.  The  tests  for  this  acid  are,  its  peculiar  odour 
in  the  stomach  or  blood,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  salts  of 
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the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  odour  must 
be  perceived  by  different  persons;  and,  according  to  Drs. 
Christison  and  Turner,  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron  is  a  more 
delicate  test  than  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  best  mode  of 
treating  a  case  of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid^  is  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  affusion  before  or  after  the  convulsions  have 
commenced,  and  the  inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia  or  chlorine. 
The  liquor  ammonise  should  be  diluted  with  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  water.  It  is  always  to  be  recollected  that  if  a  large 
dose,  say  three  or  more  drachms,  of  the  acid  be  taken,  the 
effects  are  so  sudden,  that  no  treatment  can  save  the  patient 

The  essential  oils,  or  distilled  waters  of  the  plants  named 
in  this  article,  produce  the  same  effects  as  prussic  acid. 

B.NarcoUcO'Acrid  Poisons, — This  class  of  poisons  possesses 
a  double  action ;  the  one  a  narcotic,  similar  to  those  substances 
in  the  preceding  classes — the  other  acrid  or  irritant,  exciting 
inflammation  in  the  part  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  but 
many  of  them  have  very  different  properties,  some  exciting 
tetanic  spasms  only.  Inflammation  is  not  an  invariable  result. 
This  class  is  also  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their 
characters  are  very  similar  to  those  of  narcotics;  but  there  are 
some  exceptions,  as  for  example,  a  single  dose  of  some  of 
them  may  cause  narcotism  for  two  or  three  days,  though  they 
seldom  prove  fatal  as  narcotics  after  twelve  hours.  The  poi* 
sonous  fungi  are  exceptions,  as  they  may  destroy  life  like 
narcotics  after  the  lapse  of  one,  two,  or  three  days.  Digitalis 
has  acted  as  a  narcotic,  after  two  or  three  weeks;  and  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  strychnos  have  peculiar  effects,  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  the  results  of  disease.  The  following  are  the 
species  of  this  class, — colchicum,  white  hellebore,  squill,  digi- 
talis, belladonna,  stramonium,  tobacco,  nerium,  oenanthe 
crocata  or  hemlock  drop-wort,  black-hellebore,  hemlock, 
monk's  hood,  strychnia  or  nux-vomica,  St.  Ignatius'  bean, 
strychnia  tieut^,  which  yields  the  Indian  poison,  tiie  upas  tieute, 
the  strychnia  pseudo-kina,  and  S.  potatorum,  camphor,  coccu- 
lus  Indicus,  upasantiar,  poisonous  mushrooms  and  fungi,  many 
species  of  amanitse  and  argaricse.  Orfila  divides  all  these  poi- 
sons into  four  groups. 
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<  1.)— JUeod^Sq^rofi,  WhUeHelUborej  SqidU^DigUalUy  Bel- 
ladawnat  Thofn^AfpU^  Tdbaecoj  Hemb^  Hemlock  Drofh- Warty 
Black  HelUwrCj  and  Monk's  Hood* — ^All  the  symptoms  caused 
by  these  vegetables  are  indicatiTe  of  imtation  in  the  intestinal 
canal  and  cerebro-spinal  system*  Afiter  their  injection  into 
the  stomach,  we  obserye  nausea  and  Tomiting,  numerous 
alvine  dejectionsy  and  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  patients 
suflbr  great  fetation,  some  degree  of  delirium,  convulsive 
motions  of  tixe  muscles  of  the  fiiee  and  limbs,  the  pupil  con- 
tracted, the  pulse  small  and  irregrular,  and  there  are  piercing 
cries.  In  some  there  is  complete  narcotism,  the  pupil  is 
dilated  or  natural,  and  insensibility  and  stupor  supervene. 
The  autopsy  affords  the  same  characters  as  produced  by  the 
preceding  class  of  poisons. 

Cokhicum  and  Squill  owe  their  properties  to  veratrine. 
The  poisonous  effects  of  colchicum  are  sometimes  observed 
in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  root  is  most  active  in 
sj»ring. 

DigitaliSy  when  pushed  too  fiw,  or  when  it  accumulates  in 
the  system,  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  want  of 
sleep,  sense  of  heat  throughout  the  body,  pulsation  in  tiie 
head)  general  depression,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  profuse  sweat- 
ing, or  salivation.  In  &tal  cases  convulsions  occur.  In  using  this 
medicine,  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane  ought  to  be  healtiiy, 
for  its  poisonous  effects  produce  manifest  symptoms  of  gastro- 
encephalic  irritation. 

Belhubmnoy  or  deadly  nightshade,  produces  a  train  of  symp- 
toms that  can  scarcely  be  mistakeiL  No  matter  to  what 
tissue  it  may  be  applied,  whether  to  the  skin  round  the  eye, 
to  the  stomach,  or  to  tiie  surface  of  a  wound,  tiiere  is  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  and  if  the  dose  is  poisonous,  there  is  a  sense  of 
dryness  in  the  throat,  delirium  and  coma.  According  to 
M«  Barbier,  of  Amiens,  the  symptoms  are  dryness  of  the 
tJiroat,  tiiirst,  efforts  to  vomit,  cardialgia,  colic,  eyes  haggard, 
pupils  dilated,  confused  vision,  delirium,  difficulty  of  remaining 
standing,  sardonic  laugh,  trismus  or  lock-jaw,  difficult  d^lu- 
tition,  continual  agitation,  convulsions,  subsultus  tendinum, 
rigidity  of  the  back,  convulsive  motions  of  the  heart,  oppres- 
sion, gangrenous  spots  on  the  skin,  pulse  small  and  contracted, 
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perspirations,  lipotfaymia  or  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  death.  These  symp* 
toms  depend  more  upon  the  nervous  system  than  on  the 
digestive  canal.  M.  Flourens  concludes,  from  this  semeiology, 
that  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  affected,  and  become 
the  seat  of  sanguineous  effusion.  It  is  right  to  mention  that 
the  delirium  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  immoderate 
and  imoontroUable  laughter,  at  other  times  with  incessant 
loquacity,  and  again  with  complete  loss  of  voice.  The  suf«^ 
ferer  may  follow  his  ordinary  vocation,  as  happens  in  somnam- 
bulism. The  effects  of  this  poison  do  not  disappear  so  soon 
as  those  of  ofuum.  In  one  case  the  morbid  appearances  were 
rapid  putre&ctiDn,  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  distension  of 
the  penis  and  scrotum,  with  foetid  serum,  softness  of  the  brain, 
and  dark  vesicles  on  the  skin.  In  another  case  there  was  no 
unnatural  appearance.  The  best  proof  of  poisoning  by  this 
plant,  is  the  detection  of  its  berries,  husks,  or  seeds  in  the  alvine 
dejections.  The  berries  are  so  tempting  that  children  and 
adults  very  often  eat  them,  and  their  juice  has  been  mixed 
with  wine.     (See  Adulteration  ^AUmenis.) 

Stramonium^  or  thorn-apple,  is  seldom  used  in  this  country 
as  a  poison ;  its  effects  are  delirium,  dilated  pupil,  stupor,  and 
occasionally  palsy.  The  pbysloian  should  recollect  these 
effects  when  his  patient  has  been  (unoking  this  plant  for  the 
relief  of  asthma.  It  has  been  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  female 
violation,  and  other  atrocious  ,<»rimes.  Ardent  fi^irits  and 
opium  are  more  generally  eji^hibit^d  for  these  purposes.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  by  thorn"-apple,  there  is  great  cerebral 
congestion,  and  hence  venesection  is  necessary. 

Tobacco, — Though  this  plant  is  almost  universally  employed 
as  a  luxury,  either  by  smoking  or  8nuff-*taking,  it  is  a  very 
potent  poison  when  used  too  freely.  Young  smokers  are 
affected  with  nausea,  giddiness,  sudden  fidnting,  or  disorder  of 
the  intellectual  &culties,  with  quivering  pulse.  These  effects 
are  generally  transient,  but  examples  are  recorded  in  which 
these  symptoms  were  followed  by  stupor,  somnolency,  and 
death.  The  usual  symptoms  may  continue  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  gradutUly  disappear.    Death  has  been  pro<^ 
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daced  by  a  clyster,  oomposed  of  two  ounces  of  tobacco  leaves, 
infused  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  The  bad  effects  may  be 
induced  by  the  application  of  a  leaf  to  an  abraded  surface.  I 
have  observed  this  &ct  in  a  case  of  ulcer  of  the  leg,  and  in 
cases  of  excoriated  nipples  to  which  an  ointment  of  the  leaves 
was  applied*  It  appears  from  reports  made  by  several  phy- 
sicians in  France,  that  the  men  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
of  snuff  are  in  good  health,  but  they  are  liable  to  headach  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  in  this  country.  (ThackraL) 

Hemlock. — The  root  of  this  virulent  poison  has  been  often 
mistaken  for  parsley,  fennel,  asparagus,  and  most  frequently 
for  parsnip;  ^e  effects  on  man  are  similar  to  those  of  opium, 
belladonna,  and  thorn-apple,  but  its  irritant  action  is  not 
established.  The  aquatic  hemlock  is  the  most  active.  Grid- 
diness,  coma,  and  convulsions  are  the  usual  symptoms  excited 
by  it,  the  pulse  may  be  reduced  to  thirty,  and  the  recovery  simi- 
lar to  that  after  the  opium.  The  autopsic  characters  are,  con- 
gestion in  the  head,  fluidity  of  the  blood,  it  often  escaping  at 
the  nose,  and  much  cadaverous  lividity.  Examples  are  de- 
tailed which  arose  from  persons  mistaking  the  root  for 
parsnip,  and  using  the  leaves  with  other  herbs  in  making 
broths. 

(Enanthe  Crocata, — Hemlock  drop-wort  is  often  mistaken 
for  common  hemlock  by  herbalists,  which  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consequence,  as  a  dose  of  the  extract  prepared  from  it  may 
prove  fatal.  The  bad  symptoms  induced  by  it  are  heat  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  delirium,  stupor,  slight  coma,  but  gene- 
rally convulsions,  and  death  may  take  place  from  one  to  three 
hours.  The  root  is  often  mistaken  for  water  parsnip.  I  Others 
affirm  that  its  effects  are  littie  different  from  tiiose  of  bella- 
donna. 

JEAusa  cynapium,  or  fool's  parsley,  has  been  mistaken  for 
common  parsley,  and  has  been  mixed  up  in  salad,  when  it 
produced  nausea,  vomiting,  head-ache,  giddiness,  somnolency, 
pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  numbness  of  die  limbs. 

AcanUum  napeUus^  or  monk's  hood,  is  seldom  used  as  a 
poison.  The  leaves  are  less  poisonous  than  the  root,  and 
the  resinous  is  more  active  than  the  watery  extract     In  some 
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cases  narcotism,  and  in  others  the  characteristic  effects  of 
pure  acrids  are  observed.  Fatal  effects  have  been  caused  in 
France  by  the  spirituous  infusion  or  tincture  of  the  root,  as 
will  be  seen  in  Christison's  work  on  Poisons. 

HeUeborus  niger^  or  Christmas  Rose,  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  a  specific  for  mental  alienations.  It  is  a  vio- 
lent narcotico-acrid  poison.  The  symptoms  caused  by  it  are 
nausea,  vomiting,  the  circulation  is  arrested,  the  respiration 
constrained,  the  tongue  is  protruded  and  pendant  from  the 
mouth,  vertigo  and  trembling  seize  the  animal,  which  tumbles 
on  its  side  and  expires  with  tetanic  convulsions,  witii  opis- 
thotonos  or  emprosthotonos. 

The  morbid  appearances  are  inflammation  in  the  digestive 
canal,  especially  in  the  large  intestines,  the  lungs  are  gorged 
with  blood,  or  are  hepatiscd  and  red. 

(2.)  St.  Ignattm*  BeaUj  Nux  Vomica^  Uptzs  Tieute^  Strych- 
nine^ and  False  AngiLstura. — St,  IgnaJdus'  Bean  is  a  species 
of  strychnos,  and  contains  three  times  as  much  strychnine  as 
nux  vomica,  according  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou.  The 
powder  of  half  a  bean,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  olive, 
was  taken  in  brandy,  and  induced  tetanus  of  several  hours 
duration. 

Upas  Tieute  is  a  species  of  strychnos,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  active  of  the  Japanese  poisons.  It  is  nearly  as 
powerful  as  strychnia. 

Nttx  Vomica  is  another  species  of  this  genus,  and  causes 
death  by  prolonged  spasms  of  the  thoracic  muscles  of  respira- 
tion. These  muscles  may  be  felt  during  the  fits  as  hard  as 
bone.  These  spasmodic  fits  extend  to  the  whole  muscles  of 
the  body,  and  death  may  occur  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  or 
the  person  may  be  affected  for  twelve  hours  with  milder 
spasms.  The  smallest  dose  which  is  said  to  have  yet  proved 
fatal,  is  three  grains.  The  muscles  remain  rigid  in  some 
cases  for  five  hours  after  death.  This  state  of  rigidity  does 
not  invariably  occur.  When  the  patient  is  not  attacked  with 
spasms  for  two  hours  he  is  generally  safe.  Half  a  drachm  of 
the  powder  may  induce  death.  I  have  been  lately  asked  by 
a  wholesale  and  retail  druggist,  could  half  an  ounce  of  nux 
vomica  cause  death,  as  he  had  sold  that  quantity  to  a  female. 
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who  gwallowed  it,  and  died  mth  the  symptoms  already  de* 
scribed.  When  the  powder  is  taken,  we  should  use  the 
stomach-pump,  or  in  its  absence  emetics,  and  always  recollect, 
that  the  poison  adheres  with  great  obstinacy  to  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  spasms  enables 
us  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  tetanus,  which,  in 
general,  comes  on  dowly,  and  is  preceded  by  some  symptoms 
of  constitational  derangement  The  spasms  from  nux  vomica 
come  on  within  an  hour,  or  even  less.  Poisoning  by  this 
substance,  unless  when  given  in  the  form  of  strychnine,  is 
comparatively  rare. 

Strychnine  is  the  active  principle  of  the  preceding  poison. 
It  is  nearly  as  powerful  a  poison  as  hydrocyanic  acM.  A 
sixth  of  a  grain  injected  in  an  alcoholic  solution  into  the  chest 
of  a  dog,  has  proved  fetal  in  two  minutes.  (Christison).  In 
fifteen  seconds  it  b^ns  to  act,  the  animal  trembles,  and  is 
next  seized  with  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  General  spasm  soon 
aupervenes,  the  head  is  bent  back,  the  spine  stiffens,  the  limbs 
are  extended  and  rigid,  and  the  respiration  is  constrained  by 
the  fixation  of  the  chest  The  iit  is  succeeded  by  a  calm, 
during  which  the  senses  are  perfect,  several  fits  take  place, 
and  the  animal  is  destroyed  by  suffocation. 

BrucetZj  or  false  angustura  bark,  produces  the  same  symp- 
toms as  nux  vomica. 

(3.)  Camphor^  Cocctdus  Indictis,  its  Alkali  fPicrotoxineJ^ 
and  Upas  Antiar. — Camphor.  Two  scruples  of  this  medicine, 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  dose,  produced  languor,  giddiness, 
confusion,  and  forgetfnlness,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
minutes.  Loss  of  consciousness,  convulsions,  and  maniacal 
frenzy  supervened,  which  were  removed  by  an  emetic,  as  this 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  drug,  diough  taken  three  hours 
previously.  In  another  case,  half  a  drachm  was  used  as  a 
dyster,  which  was  soon  followed  by  indescribable  uneasiness. 
The  patient  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  his  body  was  lighter 
than  usual,  he  staggered,  became  pale  and  chilly,  and  felt  a 
numbness  of  the  scalp.  On  taking  a  glass  of  wine  he  became 
better,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  his  breath  exhaled  a  cam- 
phorous  odour.  My  friend,  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Hunter-street, 
consulted  me  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  sense  of  numb- 
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ness  in  the  scalp  from  the  use  of  this  medicine,  which  always 
occurred  whenever  the  remedy  was  exhibited.  A  man^  who 
took  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains,  recovered  without  an 
emetic.  The  Italian  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  camphor 
acts  specially  on  the  genito-urinary  organs,  induces  erection 
of  the  penis^  voluptuous  reveries,  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
urethra,  during  the  passage  of  the  urine.  That  vertigo, 
vivid  impression  on  the  eye,  head*ache,  acceleration  of  the 
circulation,  and  excitation  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  an* 
noimce  its  action  on  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  great  sympa-* 
thetic,  and  that  its  action  is  increased  by  alcohol,  and 
diminished  by  nitre.  (Annali  Universali  de  Med.  Juin. 
1829.)  This  medicine  is  generally  supposed  to  diminish  the 
generative  functions.  The  morbid  appearances  are  injection 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tube,  of  the  ureters,  urethra,  and  spermatic  cords ; 
and  every  or^n  in  the  body  exhaling  a  strong  camphorous 
odour. 

Cocculus  indicus  is  very  much  used  by  brewers  to  econo- 
mise hops,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  country.  It  is  seldom 
dangerous  in  the  proportion  used  in  nuanufacturing  fermented 
liquors.  It  causes  vertigo,  palUdity  of  countenance,  and 
tetanic  spasm.     It  contains  an  alkaloid  named  picrotoxine. 

Upas  antiar  is  a  Japanese  poison,  which  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  upas  tieute.  It  acts  like  camphor  and  cocculus  in- 
dicus. M.  Andral  states,  that  it  induces  clonic  convulsions, 
with  relaxations,  inflammaticm  of  the  stomach  if  injected  into 
the  veins;  phenomena  which  are  not  observable  from  upas 
tieute .     ( See  adulteration  of  Aliments) . 

(4.)  The  /ourth  group  of  NarcoHco' Acrid  Poisons  includes 
the  poisonous  Mushrooms  or  Fungi. — Of  these  the  most  dele-^ 
terious  are,  amanita  muscaria,  alba,  citrina,  and  viridis,  the 
hypophyllum  maculatum,  album-citrinum,  tricuspidatum  san** 
guineum,  crux  melitense,  pudibundum  and  pellitum,  the 
agaricus  urens,  necator,  pyrogalus,  stypticus,  annularus,  and 
semiglobatus.  Such  is  the  number  mentioned  by  Orfila  and 
Christison.  Dr.  Greville,  of  Edinburgh,  describes  twenty-six 
species  of  eatable  mu^rooms,  but  few  of  these  are  used. 
Richard  informs  i»  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  reject 
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those  whose  taste  and  smell  are  disagreeable,  those  that  grew 
in  shady  and  moist  places,  those  whose  taste  is  bitter  and 
astringent  Poisonous  fimgi.  produce  narootico-4imd  effetts ; 
sometimes  they  cause  parcotism  alone,  and  sometimes  irrita- 
tion, but  most  commonly  botlu  The  symptoms  and  morbid 
appearances  have  not  been  fully  detailed.  The  suffei«r  -com- 
plains, in  a  few  hours  after  his  repast  on  these  sufostsmces,  of 
nausea,  heat  in  the  abdomen,  and  severe  contiQued  pain. 
Frequent  vomiting  and  purging  supervene,  there  is  insatiable 
thirst,  and  the  puke  is  small,  hard,  and  frequent  After  some 
time,  general  or  partial  convulsions  come  on,  cold  perspira- 
tion, drowsiness,  though  the  consciousness  remains  perfect  in 
general  to  the  time  of  death. 

On  the  autopsy,  numerous  spots,  of  a  violet  colour,  are 
observed  on  the  skin,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  gangrenous  in  many  points,  and  affording 
marks  of  the  most  intense  inflammation^  the  intestinal  tube  is 
very  much  contracted,  the  other  viscera  congested,  presenting 
points  of  inflammation,  and  the  membranes  of  the  bsain,  the 
pleura,  the  lungs,  and  uterus,  are  disorganized. 

Secah  comutum,  or  spurred  rye,  when  mixed  with  flour  in 
large  quantities,  has  caused  violent  spasmodic  convulsions, 
and  in  others  dry  gangrene,  and  these  effects  do  not  occur, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  individual.  Two  drachms  taken 
at  once  have  caused  giddiness,  head-ache,  flushed  &ce,  pain 
and  spasm  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  purging, 
weariness,  and  weight  in  the  limbs.  The .  French  writers 
divide  the  effects  of  this  substance  into  convulsive  and  gan- 
grenous ergotism ;  in  the  latter,  the  feet,  hands,  nose,  and 
ears,  are  affected.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  scientific  obste- 
tricians, that  the  ergot  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  uterine 
contraction,  and  of  accelerating  labour.  In  my  work  on  Ob- 
stetricy,  I  have  given  a  full  account  of.  the  circumstanpes 
under  which  it  is  useful.  I  am  as  satisfied  of  its  power,  as  I 
am  of  that  of  any  medicine  in  use.  It  must  be  properly  pre- 
served, or  it  becomes  inert;  and  inattention  to  this  fact 
accounts  for  its  repeated  failures.  I  find  one  drachm  sufficient 
in  any  case,  and  this  should  be  given  in  three  doses,  either  in 
decoction,  infusion,  or  powder.     We  should  not  exceed  a 
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dnu^m  and  a  half,  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  also  an 
astringent  in  active  hemiNrrhi^es,  in  hemorrhoea,  and  gonor- 
riioea,  in  doses  of  three  grains  every  four  hours. — See  my 
Formulary  of  Hospitals^  1835. 

5.  The  Uut  group  (^narcotico^acrid  Poisons  includes  Alcohol 
and  Ether. — The  inebriating  effects  of  these  alcoholic  liquors 
are  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  elucidation.  After  deadi 
the  brain  will  be  found  congested. 

Septic  or  Ptdrefiant  Poisons. — Under  thb  head  are  in- 
eluded  cantharides,  poisonous  fish,  venomous  serpents,  de- 
cayed »id  diseased  animal  matter. 

Caniharidesj  Blistering  Fly* — ^Tliis  substance  exerts  a 
special  influence  on  the  genito-urinary  organs.  In  large 
doses  it  may  produce  priapism,  and  excite  the  venereal  ap- 
petite, and  in  some  instances  it  affects  the  kidneys  and  the 
bladder,  induces  strangury,  and  no  sexual  appetite.  In  some 
eases  it  produces  no  effect  on  the  urinary  organs ;  and  when- 
ever it  does,  such  violent  constitutional  symptoms  arise  as 
endanger  life.  When  swidlowed  in  large  doses  it  causes  irri- 
tation  and  inflammation  along  the  guUet,  Btomach,  and  in- 
testinal  tube,  and  generally  in  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
The  quantity  of  the  powder  or  tincture  which  may  prove 
fatal,  is  not  accurately  determined.  The  treatment  should 
consist  in  emetics,  demulcent  and  oily  injections  into  the 
bladder,  if  that  organ  is  affected,  and  antiphlogistic  measures 
when  indicated. 

Poisonous  Fish. — From  idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, several  of  the  fishes  are  poisonous  to  certain  in- 
dividuals :  as  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  mackerel,  muscles,  tur- 
bot,  herring,  eels,  salmon,  &c  The  symptoms  are  indicative 
of  local  and  nervous  irritation.  In  scnne  persons  there  is  an 
eruption  like  netde-r^,  in  others  a  coma  or  a  partial  para- 
lysis. In  some  there  are  epileptic  convulsions  and  irritation 
of  the  stomach.  The  poisonous  qualities  of  fishes  are  not 
determined. 

Venomous  snakes  and  insects  inflict  &tal  injury  on  the 
human  system,  but  such  cases  can  seldom  require  attention 
from  the  medical  jurist 

Poisoning  by  decayed  or  discard  Animal  Matter* — Under 
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this  head  the  medical  jurist  should .  consider  the 
caused  by  infection,  contagion,  and  inoculation;  but  these 
subjects  are  excluded  from  toxicology,  as  they  belong  to  state 
medicine,  and  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

The  flesh  of  certain  animals  is  sometimes  poisonous,  as 
partridge  at  certain  seasons ;  even  honey  is  sometimes  poison- 
ous; and  the  danger  arising  from  dissection->wounds  is  too 
well  known  to  require  notice  in  this  place*  The  adulteration 
of  the  different  kinds  of  food  claim  the  attention  of  medical 
practitioners,  and  are  to  be  learned  from  the  next  chapter. 
Several  eminent  anatomists,  as  Mr.  Dease,  and  Mn  Shekle- 
ton,  of  Dublin,  and  many  others,  have  lost  their  lives  by  dis- 
section-wounds; though  numbers  have  recovered  from  them. 

General  Precepts  wUh  respect  to  medicolegal  Besearches 
on  Poisoning. — The  first  axiom  laid  down  by  the  best  jurists 
is,  that  we  cannotaffirm  whether  poisoning  has  taken  place  unless 
we  can  demonstrate  the  poison.  The  questions  are,  1st,  has 
poisoning  taken  place  ?  2nd,  what  is  the  poison  ?  When  we 
answer  the  first  question,  the  second  presents  itself  a^  a 
natural  consequence.* 

The  greatest  caution  is  required  in  giving  evidence  upon 
these  points,  as  innocent  persons  have  been  executed,  and  the 
guilty  have  escaped,  by  the  conclusions  of  medical  witnesses. 
We  should  remember,  that  many  diseases  simulate  poisoning, 
as  cholera,  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  stomach,  ileus, 
strangulated  hernia,  hsematemesis,  &c. 

In  making  the  autopsy  or  post-mortem  examination,  as  it 
is  absurdly  denominated  in  this  country,  we  should  apply  a 
ligature  on  the  gullet,  and  another  on  the  rectum,  besides 
one  on  each  orifice  of  the  stomach,  so  that  in  removing  the 
whole  digestive  tube,  its  contents  may  be  obtained;  great 
care  will  be  requisite  in  removing  the  parts,  lest  incisions  or 
perforations  should  be  made.  The  contents  of  the  digestive 
tube  should  be  placed  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel;  while 
the  appearances,  both  external  and  internal,  of  this  tube  must 
be  carefully  noted,  and  then  the  part  is  placed  in  alcohol. 
We  have  next  to  apply  the  chemiod  and  physical  tests,  the 

*  Vegetable  Poisons  cannot  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis^ 
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latter  afforded  by  physiology,  padiology,  aad  experiments  on 
living  animals.  Many  of  the  vegetable  poisons  may  be  de- 
tected by  their  physical  properties,  and  we  should  refer  to  the 
special  history  of  those  which  are  most  commonly  employed 
by  persons  in  the  rank  of  life  of  the  accused  party,  or  the 
deceased.  Our  tests  should  be  of  the  purest  and  best  descrip- 
tion, and  we  begin  our  experiments  upon  small  quantities  of 
tiie  suspected  matter,  reiterate  them  and  vary  them,  so  as  to 
justify  our  conclusiobs  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  We 
should  preserve  the  results  of  each  expmment,  in  order  to 
procure  the  quantity  of  poison,  however  small  that  may  be, 
in  each  portion  of  the  matter  examined.  We  should  never 
communicate  our  opinion  to  a  me^strate  or  other  persons, 
unless  given  in  evidence,  more  especially  if  it  is  un&vourable 
to  the  accused. 

In  all  cases  of  poisoning,  we  shoidd  endeavour  to  discover 
whether  the  act  is  one  of  suicide  or  homicide.  The  age  of 
the  deceased,  his  state  of  health  and  intelligence,  will  assist 
us  in  arriving  at  a  safe  conclusion.  Moral  evidence  will  often 
afford  us  assistance,  and  when  the  prisoner  had  been  dabbling 
with  the  poisons,  conversing  about  them,  though  not  ac- 
quainted with  them  by  profession;  when  he  has  purchased 
poison  shortly  before  the  death  has  taken  place,  and  under 
false  pretences,  for  poisoning  rats,  for  which  purpose  he  has 
not  applied  it;  when  his  conduct  has  been  suspicious  during 
the  illness  of  the  deceased,  such  as  preventing  medical  aid 
being  procured,  not  leaving  tlie  patient,  attempting  to  remove 
or  destroy  articles  of  food  or  drink,  or  vomited  matter,  ex- 
pressing a  presentiment  of  the  patient's  speedy  death ;  hasten- 
ing the  funeral,  opposing  the  examination  of  the  body,  giving 
a  fiEdse  account  of  the  illness,  having  quarrelled  with  deceased, 
or  acquired  property  by  his  d6ath,  or  relieved  from  his  sup- 
port, or  his  knowing  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant  by  him* 
We  must  collect  the  phials,  pill-boxes,  and  papers,  which  are 
found  in  the  apartment  of  the  deceased.  The  symptoms  in 
every  case  are  to  be  ascertained ;  the  indications  from  the 
autopsy,  the  chemical  analysis,  and  the  physical  properties 
afforded,  are  to  be  duly  considered,  as  also  the  diseases  which 
simulate  the  effects  of  the  supposed  poison.      Such  are  the 
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leading  points  which  deserye  the  greatest  attention  from  the 
medical  jurist  in  his  investigation  of  cases  of  poisoning. 


POISONS   AND   ANTIDOTES. 

Acids. — Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol;  hydrochloric  or 
muriatic  acid ;  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis ;  oxalic  acid  (salts  of 
lemons),  often  mistalcen  for  Epsom  salts. — Antidotes  andtreat" 
meni.  Chalk,  magnesia,  or  the  plaster  of  the  apartment  made 
into  a  paste  with  water.  Solution  of  soap;  diluents  before 
and  after  the  administration  of  tiie  antidotes. 

Acid^  hydrocyanic  or  Prussia;  laurel-water  and  cyanuret 
of  potassium. — Cold  affusion;  inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia, 
or  chlorine. 

Antimony,  Tartar  Emetic. — Administer  large  doses  of 
warm  water  to  induce  vomiting;  give  tiie  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark,  and,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared,  the  infusion  of  bark, 
which  decomposes  the  tartar-emetic. 

Arsenic  (the  white  oxide). — The  hydrated  tritoxide  of  iron, 
in  a  dose  thirty  times  greater  tiian  that  of  the  poison. 

Baryta  (the  oxide,  tiie  muriate,  and  tiie  carbonate.) — Sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  any  alkaline  or  earthy 
sulphate. 

Caniharides. — ^Emetics  if  required,  demulcents,  leeches, 
and  bleeding.  When  strangury  is  produced  by  a  blister,  Sir 
B.  Brodie  recommends  the  application  of  goldbeater^s  leaf 
under  the  plaster,  whidi,  he  says,  obviates  this  inconvenience 
without  lessening  tiie  usual  action  of  the  cantiiarides. 

Stdpkuretted  Hydroffsn,  Carbonic  Acid  (in  brewer's  vats,  &c.) 
Fumes  of  burning  charcoaL^ — ^Free  exposure  to  the  air,  moderate 
blood-letting  from  the  arm  or  from  tiie  head. 

Copper.  Blue  Vitriol  and  Verdigris  (Sulphate  and  ace- 
tate c(  copper.) — White  of. eggs,  iron-filings,  and  ferrocyanate 
of  potassium  in  solution. 

Lead. — Litiiarge,  red  lead,  white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  and 
Goulard's  Extract  In  the  first  or  irritant  stage,  administer 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  potash,  or  soda.  The  phosphate  of  soda 
is  a  good  antidote.  When  palsy  supervenes,  the  regimen 
must  be  carefully  regulated.  ' 
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Mercury i  the  Bichloride  (Corrosive  sublimate.) — White 
of  ^SS^  ^  ^^  '^^  antidote,  or  milk,  if  eggs  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Strychnia,  Nux  Vomica. — Evacuate  the  stomach  with  the 
stomach-pump  or  emetics.  No  antidote  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Opiumj  Laudanum. — Emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (half  a 
drachm  or  two  scruples).  The  stomach-pump  or  injections 
of  tartar  emetic,  must  be  employed  to  bring  away  the  poison. 
The  patient  should  be  constantly  roused  by  being  dragged 
about  the  floor,  throwing  cold  water  in  the  face,  and  giving 
ammonia,  assafoetida,  &c.     Bleeding  is  sometimes  required. 

Zinc  Sulphate  (White  vitriol.) — Potass  in  syrup;  also 
cream,  butter,  and  chalk. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ADULTERATIONS   OF   ALIMENTARY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  Accum,  in  his  meritorious  works  on  Culinary  Poisons, 
gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  adulterations  of  the 
various  foods  and  drinks  wluch  are  used  by  every  class  of 
society;  and  to  this  valuable  production  I  must  refer  the 
reader  for  the  author's  details  of  die  sophistication  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  He  justly  observes,  ^<  the  traffic  in  adul- 
terated commodities  finds  its  way  through  so  many  circuitous 
channels,  as  to  defy  the  most  scrutinizing  endeavour  of  indi- 
vidual exertion  to  trace  it  to  its  source."  It  can,  however,  be 
traced  to  the  wine-rmerchant,  the  distiller,  the  brewer,  the 
publican,  the  druggist,  the  baker,  the  tea-dealer,  the  butcher, 
the  dairyman,  and  every  one  else  who  adulterates  an  article 
of  food.     I  shall  notice  the  most  common  adulterations. 

Wines  are  adulterated  with  bitter  almonds  or  leaves  of 
€herry«^lfturel,  in  otder  to  impart  to  them  a  nutty  flavour; 
with  sweet-brisu-,  orris-root,  clary  and  cherry-laurel  water, 
and  elder  flowers,  to  give  a  high  flavour ;  with  alum,  to  ren- 
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der  young  and  meagre  wines  bright ;  with  cake  of  pressed 
elder-berries  and  bilberries,  to  render  feint-coloured  port  red ; 
with  oak  saw-dust,  or  sloes,  or  husks  of  filberts,  to  give  astrin- 
gency  to  unripe  wines;  with  tincture  of  raisin-seeds,  to 
flavour  factitious  port ;  and  with  a  variety  of  spices,  to  render 
wine  pungent — (See  the  Vintner's  and  Licensed  VietuaUer*s 
Guide^  p.  259.) 

It  need  not  be  stated,  that  most  of  these  substances  are 
poisonous.  Acetate  of  lead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  added,  for 
fining  or  clearing  cloudy  or  muddy  white  wine ;  the  dangerous 
and  fatal  effects  of  which  have  been  described  in  the  article 
on  Mineral  Poisons. — (See  p.  380.) 

According  to  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  the  analysis  of  a 
bottle  of  cheap  port  wine  was  as  follows : — Spirits  of  wine, 
three  ounces ;  cider,  fourteen  ounces ;  sugar,  one  ounce  and 
a  half;  alum,  two  scruples ;  tartaric  acid,  one  scruple ;  strong 
decoction  of  logwood,  four  ounces. 

The  Cape  wine  generally  sold,  is  composed  of  drippings  of 
the  cocks  of  the  varipus  casks,  the  filterings  of  the  lees  of  the 
different  wines  in  the  adulteration  cellars,  or  from  any  descrip- 
tion of  spoiled  white  wines,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or 
spoiled  cider. 

Champagne,  Burgundy,  Barsac,  Sauteme,  &c.,  are  poison- 
ous trash,  generally  manufactured  in  London.  It  appears,  by 
a  trial  which  lately  took  place  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
that  the  scarce  and  costly  Tokay,  the  Lachryma  Christi,  and 
La  Creme  Divine,  are  Sicilian  wines  of  an  inferior  desmp- 
tion.  Wines  are  adulterated  in  the  docks ;  inferior  articles, 
false  descriptions,  substitutions  for  the  one  selected,  take  place 
there  as  frequently  as  elsewhere. 

Potass  and  lime  are  added  to  wine  for  the  purpose  at 
arresting  fermentation.  These  are  detected  by  evaporating 
the  fluid,  treating  it  with  alcohol,  and  adding  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  platina,  which  causes  a  yellow  precipitate;  and 
oxalic  acid  forms  a  white  precipitate  when  lime  is  present. 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  most  wines  contain  a 
small  portion  of  potass  and  lime.  The  salts  of  lead  are  de- 
tected by  adding  chlorine,  and  then  successively  sulphuric 
acid,  which  causes  a  white  precipitate  (sulphate  of  leadjy  hy- 
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drosulphuiic  acid  (black  snlphuret  of  lead )y  chromic  acid  or  a 
soluble  chromate  (yeilow  ckromate  of  lead).  When  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  without  chlorine,  the  precipitate  being  dried 
and  calcined  with  caustic  potass,  a  small  portion  of  metallic 
lead  will  be  obtained.  If  one  part  of  water,  saturated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  acidulated  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  muriatic  acid,  is  added  to  two  parts  of  wine,  a  blackish 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  being  dried  and  fused  by 
die  blowpipe,  yields  a  globule  of  metallic  lead. 

When  white  wines  are  sweet,  and  their  use,  or  that  of  red 
wines,  is  followed  by  colic,  or  pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  they  have  been  adulterated  with 
lead. 

Alum  is  detected  by  dropping  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass  into  the  wine,  which  will  cause  a  violet  coloured  pre- 
cipitate, or  a  cloudiness,  which  will  disappear  by  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid,  or  liquor  potassae.  If  equal  parts  of  lime- 
water  and  wine  be  mixed,  a  slimy  or  muddy  precipitate 
occurs  when  alum  is  present;  and  when  the  wine  is  genuine, 
crystals  will  be  deposited  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  colouring  matters  are  detected  by  acetate  of  lead; 
when  a  blue  precipitate  takes  place  on  its  addition,  we  may 
suspect  the  juice  of  elder-berries,  bilberries,  or  campeadiy- 
wood  to  be  the  adulteration ;  and  when  a  red  precipitate,  red 
sanders-wood,  beet  or  femambouk-wood.  When  the  wine  is 
pure,  a  greenish  gray  precipitate  is  produced.  According  to 
Dr.  Prout,  ammonia  causes  an  olive  green  precipitate,  when 
wine  is  adulterated. 

Tannin  will  be  discovered  by  adding  a  solution  of  isinglass, 
when  a  gelatinous  precipitate  occurs,  whether  the  wbae  be 
port,  daret,  or  burgundy. 

Brandy  and  British  Spirits. — Cogniac  brandy  is  imitated 
by  mixing  l^anish  or  Bordeaux  brandy,  rum,  British  brandy, 
British  brandy-bitters,  cherry-laurel  water,  almond  cake,  cap- 
sicums,  grains  of  paradise,  burnt  sugar,  or  other  colouring 
matter. 

British  brandy  is  a  compound  of  gin,  oil  of  vitriol  (suIf- 
phtiric  add  J  J  nitrum  dulce,  or  nitrous  «ther.  The  gin,  rum, 
or  whidcy,  is  first  distilled,  and  titen  ^e  deleterious  ingre- 
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dients  axe  added* — {TTie  wine  and  ^rii  aduUeraior^  un- 
wuuked*) 

Jamaica  rum  is  manofactured  in  ^  Modem  Babylon/'  with 
a  bad  Leeward  Island  rum,  ale,  porter,  or  sbnib,  orria-root, 
Gheny*laurel  water,  grains  of  Paradise,  or  capsicums.  The 
ripe  taste  of  old  rum  or  brandy  is  imparted  to  new  liquor  by 
oak  saw-dust  or  tincture  of  raisins*  The  poisonous  cherry- 
laurel-water  g^ves  a  cordial  flavour,  and  sugar  of  lead  may  be 
included  among  the  ingrediento. 

Gin,  <<  the  real  comfort,"  ^'  the  liquid  fire,"  alias  "  blue 
ruin,"  is  patronised  by  ike  poor  of  ^^  the  queen  of  cities,"  for 
its  genuineness.  The  ingredients  in  this  compound  are 
whisky,  water,  oils  of  vitriol,  turpentine,  juniper,  cassia,  car- 
raways,  and  almonds,  sulphuric  ether,  orris  and  ai^elica- 
roots,  capsicums,  grains  of  Paradise,  sugar,  lime-water,  spirits 
e{  wine,  and  heading. — (See  a  work  entitled  ^<  Deadly  Adtd- 
teratum  and  Slow  Poison^  cr  Disease  aaad  Death  in  the  Pot 
and  in  the  Bottle,  ^c.  1830.") 

Brandy  is  adulterated  with  pepper,  long  pepper,  capsicum, 
and  stramonium.  On  evaporating  the  fluid,  the  taste  of  these 
ingredients  becomes  more  evident.  When  cherry-laurel  leaves 
have  been  steeped  in  brandy,  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron, 
causes  a  blue  precipitate  (Prussian  blue),  or  the  material 
from  which  prussic  acid  is  obtained*  When  alum  is  present, 
chlorine  is  to  be  passed  dirough  the  fluid,  then  filter  and  eva* 
porate  to  a  third,  and  a  reddbh  deposit  takes  place.  When 
water  and  alcohol  are  added  to  brandy,  litmus  paper  is  not 
reddened,  which  always  takes  place  if  the  liquor  is  genuine. 

The  adulteration  and  fidse  strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  as 
brandy,  rum,  malt  spirits,  are  detected  by  dilutmg  the  liquor 
with  water,  when  the  acrimony  of  the  capsicum,  pepper,  or 
grains  of  Paradise  may  be  easily  discovered  by  the  taste. 

If  we  distil  a  quart  of  the  suspected  liquor,  the  residium,  if 
capsicums  or  grains  of  Paradise  are  present,  will  retain  a  hot 
pungent  taste.  If  chalk  is  dropped  into  adulterated  liquor, 
and  a  milkiness  appears,  either  sulphuric  or  nitrieadd  is  pre- 
sent, for  in  genuine  spirit  the  chalk  will  be  at  the  bottom. 
The  purity  of  spirits  may  be  ascertained  by  igniting  a  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  in  a  spoon>  when,  if  unadulterated,  the  whcde 
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will  burn  away  without  leavings  any  moisture.  Lead  may  be 
detected  in  the' same  manner,  as  mentioned  when  mixed  with 
wine. 

Cider  and  Perry  often  contain  lead,  which  will  be  preripi- 
tated  by  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  potass,  however  small  ^e 
quantity.     A  white  deposit  takes  place. 

VinegoTj  when  prepared  from  wine,  gires  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  when  reduced  by  evaporation 
to  a  fourth  or  sixth  of  its  volume,  deposits  systems  of  supers 
tartrate  of  potass,  or  cream  of  tartar.  When  vinegar  is  pre- 
pared from  cider,  it  does  not  possess  these  characters — ^it  gives 
a  copious  precipitate,  with  oxalic  acid  and  nutgalls ;  and  if 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  it  affords  a  residue 
slightly  acid,  glutinous,  of  the  odour  of  apple*  When  adul- 
terated with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  add,  iMiryta  detects  the 
former,  and  nitrate  of  silver  the  latter.  But  as  all  vinegars 
contain  sulphates  and  hydroehlorates,  we  should  experiment 
upon  a  quantity  of  suspected  and  pure  fluid,  and  compare  the 
results. 

Beer  cmd  Ale  are  adulterated  widi  the  following  poisonous 
ingredients,  according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  die  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819 : — 

Cocculus  Indicua,  a  powerfully  narcotic  and  intoxicating 
drug,  hard  multum,  a  compound  of  a  poisonous  Indian  berry, 
opium,  &c.  nux  vomica,  and  Ignatius'  bean,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  poisons,  opium,  tobacco,  extract  of  poppies,  henbane, 
Bohemian  rosemary,  burnt  sugar,  and  heading,  which  is  green 
copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  possession  of  one  adul- 
terator, SlOlbs.  of  copperas,  and  SOOlbs.  of  hard  multum,  were 
found  and  condemned.  Capsicums,  grains  of  Paradise,  mo- 
lasses, liquorice-root,  wormwood,  aloes,  bitter  oranges,  quassia, 
lime,  marble-dust,  oysterndiells,  hartshorn,  &c. — {Lardner's 
Cpdopfedia-^Dameetic  Economy.     By  Mr.  Donovan.) 

Mr.  Child,  in  his  Treatise  on  Brewing,  recommends  ^^  a  dash 
of  vitriol  for  making  new  beer  old,  and  also  alum." 

Bread  and  Hour  are  sophisticated  with  powdered  gypsum, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  whiting,  slacked  lime,  chalk,  finely  pow- 
dered granite,  pipe-clay,  particularly  white  Cornwall  clay, 
flour  of  garden  peas' and  horse-beans,  potatoes,  bone-ashes. 
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aliun,  sulphuric  wad,  suljdiate  of  copper,  subcarbonates  of 
ammonia,  potass,  and  magnesia ;  alum  mixed  with  salt,  is  one 
of  the  commonest  ingredients. 

The  subcarbonate  of  potass  is  used  to  cause  the  bread  to 
swell  or  rise.  It  is  detected  by  steeping  the  bread  in  distilled 
water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered^ 
and  will  turn  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  give  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  hydrochlorate  of  platina,  and  effervesce  with 
nitric  add.  When  we  wish  to  discover  alum,  the  preceding 
solution  will  give  a  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  potass,  the 
sulphuric  acid  will  unite  with  baryta,  and  if  the  solution  be 
evaporated,  crystals  of  alum  will  appear.  Sulphate  of  copper, 
or  blue  vitriol,  is  obtained  by  burning  the  bread  to  a  cinder, 
and  heating  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  add.  It  becomes  of  a 
sky-blue  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  affi>rds  a  black  pre- 
dpitate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  a  red  one  by  sulphate  of  pot- 
ass ;  and  it  deposits  a  coat  of  metallic  copper  on  a  polished 
piece  of  iron.  Flour  is  always  mixed  with  sand,  occasioned 
by  the  friction  of  the  millstones  during  grinding;  and  the 
quantity  which  each  individual  swallows  annually  is  estimated 
at  6lbs. — {History  of  Inoewlions.)  Good  bread  is  spongy,  and 
will  keep  for  some  days,  whereas  the  adulterated  description 
crumbles,  and  becomes  mouldy  in  a  few  days*  If  bread  be 
sliced  and  boiled  slowly,  a  deposition  of  the  earthy  ingredients 
will  be  found  in  the  form  of  white  powder  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel. 

Tea  is  imitated  and  manu&ctured  in  this  country  with  dried 
leaves  of  the  white  and  black  thorn,  elder,  birch,  ash,  &c.  and 
the  colouring  is  effected  with  catedui,  logwood,  verdigris, 
copperas,  Prussian  blue,  carbonate  of  copper,  and  Dutdi  pink. 
The  leaves  are  boiled,  then  pressed,  and  baked  on  plates  of 
iron,  or  of  copper,  and  lastly  coloured.  So  tax  back  as  1783, 
it  is  stated,  in  a  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the 
quantity  of  fictitious  tea,  manufiEustured  from  sloe  and  ash  leaves 
in  the  different  parts  of  England,  to  be  mixed  with  genuine 
teas,  was  computed  at  more  than  four  ndllions  of  pounds 
weight"  This  computation  was  made  when  the  East  India 
Company  sold  six  millions  of  pounds  annually,  and  what  must 
it  be  now,  when  the  Company's  sales  tte  about  thirty  millions 
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of  pounds  annually  ?  To  detect  adulteiations,  a  cup  of  infu-* 
sion  of  the  article  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  added ;  when,  if  it  be  genuine  green 
tea,  a  fine  blue  colour  will  be  produced ;  if  pure  bohea,  a  deep 
blue,  next  to  black,  and  if  adulterated,  a  variety  of  colours,  as 
green,  black,  yellow,  &c.  will  take  place.  If,  on  adding  a 
piece  of  nutgall,  a  black  colour  is  produced,  we  have  direct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  vitriol  or  copperas. 

Coffee  is  imitated  by  commixing  ground  acorns,  horse- 
chesnuts,  horse-beans,  peas,  nuts,  barley,  rice,  wheat,  pars^ 
nips  and  carrots,  and  especially  by  roasting  blue  succory  or 
rye  with  a  few  almonds.  All  these  sdbstances  are  terrified 
or  roasted. 

Chocolate  is  often  adulterated  with  varilla  and  castile  soap. 

Sugar  is  sophisticated  by  mixture  with  lime,  chalk,  gypsum, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  various  other  white  materials.  Soft 
sugar  is  generally  mixed  with  sand. 

MUk  and  cream  are  sophisticated ;  the  former  is  mixed  with 
water,  or  the  common  cheese-^ye  (annatto),  which  occasions 
the  mixture  to  assume  the  colour  and  consistence  of  cream. 
Skimmed  milk  and  arrow-root,  boiled  together^  are  added  to 
cream.  Chalk  and  whiting  cannot  be  added  to  milk,  without 
precipitation.  Molasses  and  salt  are  often  substituted  for  the 
cheese-dye,  but  do  not  answer  so  welL  The  practice  of 
placing  milk  in  leaden  pans  to  increase  the  cream,  is  highly 
injurious.  Milk  is  often  adulterated  with  starchy  or  feculent 
matters,  which  render  it  iMck,  oily,  and  creamy.  Tincture 
of  iodine  will  cause  a  yellow  precipitate,  when  the  milk  is  not 
boiled,  but  the  colour  may  be  bluish  or  lilac-blue  in  proportion 
as  the  adulteration  is  considerable.  When  the  fluid  is  boiled, 
t^e  precipitate  will  be  blue. 

Subcarbonate  of  potass  is  added,  to  prevent  coagulatioiu 
The  alkaline  taste  and  effervescence  with  acids,  uid  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  hydrochlorate  of  platina,  enable  us  to  detect 
this  fraud. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  added  to  thicken  milk,  and  is  detected  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  a  coagulation ;  the  fluid 
is  to  be  strained,  and  will  give  a  white  precipitate  by  the 
addition  of  the  alkalies  and  hydrosulphates ;  this  is  to  be 
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calciiied  with  caii8tio*pota8S  and  powdered  carbon,  when  a 
small  p<Nrtion  of  metallic  zinc  wili  be  found  on  the  bottom  of 
die  cmcible. 

Cot^edionery  and  Pastry  are  so  mudi  adulterated  as  to 
excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  feusulty.  Dr.  Paris  designates 
them  *'an  abomination." — (Work  <m  Diet)  The  white 
comfits,  called  sugar-peas,  are  composed  of  sugar,  starch, 
and  Cornish  day,  a  species  of  pipe  clay.  The  red  sugar 
drops  are  coloured  with  yermiKon  or  sap-green,  red  lead,  and 
copper.  The  cromate  of  lead  is  used  as  a  yellow  colour,  and 
prussiate  of  iron  as  a  blue.  To  the  deleterious  properties  of 
these  substances,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Mineral 
Poisons,  as  also  for  the  modes  of  their  detection.  There  is  a 
valuable  paper  on  Poisoned  Confectionary,  in  the  Lcmcetj 
No.  402, 1831,  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  which  will  be  read  with 
advantage  by  all  who  desire  information  on  this  pcttnt.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  almond-^kemel  flavour  of  custards,  blanc- 
mange, &e.  is  communicated  by  the  poisonous  cherry-laurel, 
whidi  affords  so  much  prussic  acid.  For  further  information 
on  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  adulterations  mentioned  in 
this  paragraph,  I  b^  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on 
Poisons. 

AduUerajtion  of  Medicine. — Hiere  is  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  medicines  are  so  much  adulterated  as  in  this; 
in  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  single  article  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  a  genuine  form.  The  most  powerful  medi- 
cines produce  no  effects,  and  the  physician  is  disappointed 
almost  hourly,  and  the  patient's  health  or  life  sacrificed.  This 
monstrous  state  of  things  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  supineness 
and  apathy  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Company 
of  Apothecaries,  who  are  empowered  by  law  to  destroy  all 
bad  drugs,  and  to  fine  all  who  vend  Ihem.  But  these  bodies, 
uninindfttl  of  the  solemn  duty  they  owe  the  public,  neglect  to 
exert  that  salutary  power  which  was  confided  to  them  by  the 
legislature,  and  carelessly  witness  the  incalculable  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  from  adulteration  of  those  ample  agents  which  a 
beneficent  Providence  has  bounteously  afforded  for  the  alle- 
viation and  the  cure  of  the  ^^many  ills  which  fle^h  is  heir  to." 
If  there  was  no  other  charge,  and  there  are  many,  against 
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these  bodies  but  this,  it  oaght  to  be  more  than  Sufficient  to 
traiBsfer  their  powers  into  other  hands.  The  fercical  ineipee* 
tion  of  shops,  so  well  described  by  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
College,  has  excited  the  sorrow  and  contempt  of  every 
genuine  friend  to  medical  science. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  state  of  charlatanism  in  this  empire^ 
^^  the  land  <^  the  good  and  the  wise,"  where  the  most  ignorant 
and  illiterate  persons  are  allowed,  with  reckless  indifference,  to 
assume  the  titles  and  privileges  of  educated  medical  men,  to  the 
destruction  of  human  health  and  life.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, the  guardians  of  public  healtli,  are  too  much  inflated 
with  pride  and  vanity  to  interfere  to  prevent  wicked  and 
inhuman  impostors  from  deluding  and  ensnaring  the  giddy 
multitude,  the  ingens  turba  shdiorum  that  constitutes  the 
the  public.  Nay,  we  have  even  seen  a  Fellow  c^  the  College 
defending  an  ignorant,  rash,  and  daring  empiric,  a  convicted 
felon,  and  arguing  that  this  nostrum-monger  was  a  more  success- 
ful practiticmer  than  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  this  metropolis.  What  encouragement  exists  for  the  regular 
physician  and  surgeon,  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  health, 
and  property,  in  tibte  study  <^  their  profession,  when  tb^y  fi^d 
themselves  superseded  by  some  inspired  pretender — son^e  vil- 
lainous quack?  The  sanction  given  to'quacks  ^nd  quackery  in 
this  country,  has  long  and  loudly  been  stigmatized  by  fpreign 
writers,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  Most 
of  the  vermin  that  infest  this  intellectual  city  are  *^  the  lowest 
of  the  low" — cobblers,  tailors,  weavers,  painters,  footmen, 
pensioners,  &c.  &c.  generally  the  most  notorious  vagabonds  in 
their  respective  districts.  ^^  But  unhappily,"  says  an  able 
writer,  ^^  it  appears  that  poor  John  Bull  and  his  family  are  not 
gifted  with  the  power  of  being  aware  of  hypocrisy,  advertising 
chartalans,  and  empirical  nostrums ;  but  throi^h  their  prone- 
ness  to  guUability  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  trade  of 
quackery  is  daily  increasing,  and  some  hundreds  of  quacks 
swarm  in  every  comer  of  the  metropolis,  and  &tten  on  the 
murders  which  they  are  constantly  perpetrating  with  their 
poisons."  Recent  examples  attest  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
My  limits  prevent  me  from  prosecuting  this  ample  theme,  but 
I  console  myself  with  the  conviction,  that  the  time  has  at 
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length  arrived)  when  medical  reform,  like  parliamentary 
reform,  can  no  longer  be  withheld.  When  the  stupid  and 
insane  cormpti(Hialists,  the  medical  boroiighmongers,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  phrase,  will,  like  their  prototypes,  be  com- 
pletely annihilated,  or  compelled  to  swallow  a  pill,  as  bitter  and 
as  potent  as  that  marvellous  discovery — the  Reform  act. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MEDICO-LEGAL   QUESTIONS   RELATING  TO   MENTAL 

ALIENATION. 

The  medico-^legal  questions  relating  to  mental  alienations 
are,  according  to  Professor  Amos,  late  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, three  in  number ;  1.  whether  a  person  be  competent  of 
manage  his  affidrs ;  2.  whether  he  ought  to  be  disdiai^ed  from 
criminal  responsibility ;  9.  whether  his  will  and  testanwAt  be  a 
good  will  and  testament  **  Insanity  means  a  very  diferent 
tiling  in  the  English  language,  according  as  it  is  spoken  of 
with  reference  to  these  different  inquiries.'' 

r  Whether  the  Person  be  competent  to  manage  his  Affidrs  f 
— Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  held,  that  ^^  unsound  mind  was 
understood  by  courts  of  law,  importing  not  weakness  of  under- 
standing, but  a  total  deprivation  of  sense/' — CoUinaon  an 
lALnacy* 

Lord  Eldon  held  the  opposite  opinioiu  ^^  Of  late,"  says  his 
lordship,  <<  the  question  has  not  been,  whether  the  party  is 
insane ;  but  the  court  has  thought  itself  authorized  (though 
certainly  many  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  with  regard  to  the 
subject,  occur  upon  that),  to  issue  the  commission  {de  lunaiico 
inquirendo)^  provided  it  is  made  out  that  the  party  is  unable  to 
act  with  any  proper  and  provident  management,  liable  to  be 
robbed  by  any  one,  under  imbecility  of  mind,  not  strictly 
insanity,  but,  as  the  mischief,  calling  for  as  much  protection  as 
actual  insanity." — 8  Vesey*  Lord  Lyndhurst  reversed  this 
verdict,  <<  that  the  party  was  not  a  lunatic,  but  partly  from 
paralysis,  and  partly  from  old  age,  his  memory  was  so  much 
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impaired  as  to  render  him  incompetent  to  the  management  of 
his  affairs ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  wbs  of  unsound  mind, 
and  had  been  so  for  the  term  of  two  years." — it  RussdFs 
Rep.  188. 

<<  In  these  cases  of  commissions  of  lunacy,"  says  Mr.  Amos, 
^^  the  jury  are  to  find  the  party  either  of  sound  or  unsoimd 
mind.''  But  this  state  of  soundness  of  mind,  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  present  day,  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  define, 
for  it  is  neither  lunacy,  idiocy,  imbedlity,  or  incompetency  to 
manage  af&irs.  It  however  always  involves  the  idea  of  unfit- 
ness to  manage  a  person's  affairs.  The  term  unsoundness  of 
mmd,therefbre,  in  its  legal  sense,  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of 
morbid  condition  of  inteUect,  or  loss  of  reason,  coupled  with  an 
incompetency  of  the  person  to  manage  his  own  affidrs. 
^<  Soundness  of  mind  is  a  legal  term,  the  definition  has  varied, 
and  cannot,  even  in  the  present  day,  he  stated  with  any  thing 
like  s(m:ntific  precision." — Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudencey 
Medical  Gazette,  Jnty^  1831,  v.  8.,  p.  419. 

2.  Whether  a  Person  ought  to  be  discharged  from  Criminal 
BesponsibUityf — To  determine  this  question,  the  medical  wit* 
ness  is  usually  asked,  ^^  whether  the  person  has  a  sense  of 
rigfUandtvrongf"  Mr.  Amos 'thinks,  this  a  question  for 
the  jury,  and  not  for  the  medical  jurist,  who,  in  general,  con- 
fines his  investigation  to  the  discovery  of  the  sanity  or  insanity 
of  the  person.  This  is  generally  true,  though  in  the  course 
of  examination  of  the  supposed  lunatic  or  maniac,  the  medical 
jurist  may  learn,  from  his  conversation,  his  opinions  on  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  ^^  The  kind  and  degree  of  in- 
sanity," continues  Mr.  Amos,  ^<  which  renders  a  person 
irrei^nsible  for  criminal  acts,  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  you  any  precise  and  scientific  notions." — 
Op.  cit. 

3.  Comp^xnc^  of  Insane  Persons  in  Civil  Cases.—  I  shall  next 
consider  the  liability  of  lunatics  for  their  civil  contracts. 
Lord  Tenterden  decided  that  a  lunatic  (Lord  Portsmouth), 
was  responsible  for  goods  sold  him  by  a  tradesman,  such  goods 
being  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  his  insanity  being  un- 
known to  the  plaintiff. — 5  Bam.  Sf  Cresw.  172;  and  in  a 
similar  case,  1  Moody  ^  Malhinj  105.    The  Ecclesiastical 
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CourtB  hare  allowed  a  person  who  was  a  lunatic,  and  had  con- 
tracted a  marriage  in  that  state,  to  have  a  dirorce  on  his  reoo- 
yery. — 1  Haggard,  414. 

The  following  ludd  exposition  of  the  difference  between 
the  responsilnlity  of  lunatics  or  insane  persons  in  ciyil  and 
criminal  cases,  by  Sir  John  Nicoll,  judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  fully  accords  with  the  received  opinions  of  medical 
writers: — 

**  As  fiur  as  my  own  observation  and  experience  can  dire<^ 
me,  aided  by  <^inions  and  statements  I  have  heard  expressed 
in  society,  guided  also  by  what  has  occurred  in  these  and 
other  courts  of  justice,  or  has  been  laid  down  by  medical  and 
legal  writers,  the  true  criterion  is — ^where  there  is  delusion  of 
mind  there  is  insanity ;  that  is,  when  persons  believe  things 
to  exist  only,  or,  at  least,  in  that  deg^ree  exist  only,  in  their 
own  imagination,  and  of  the  non-existence  of  which  neither 
argument  nor  proof  can  convince  them,  they  are  of  unsound 
mind ;  or,  as  one  of  the  counsel  accurately  expressed  it,  <  it  is 
only  the  belief  of  fSeusts,  which  no  rational  person  would  have 
believed,  that  is  insane  ddusion/  This  delusion  may  some- 
times exist  on  one  or  two  particular  subjects,  though,  gene- 
rally, there  are  other  concomitant  circumstances— such  as 
eccentricity,  irritability,  violence,  suspidon,  exi^geration, 
inconsistency,  and  other  marks  and  symptoms  which  may  tend 
to  confirm  the  exbtence  of  delusion  and  to  establish  its  insane 
character.  The  law  then  does  recognize  partial  insanity  in 
the  sense  already  stated ;  and  in  civil  cases,  this  partial  in- 
sanity, if  existing  at  the  time  the  act  is  done — ^if  there  be  no 
clear,  lucid  interval,  invalidates  the  act,  though  not  directly 
connected  with  the  act  itself;  but,  in  criminal  acts,  it  does  not 
excuse  firom  re^MHunbility,  unless  the  insanity  is  proved  to  be 
the  very  cause  of  the  act" 

A  man  deranged  upon  some  or  many  subjects  may  execute 
a  bond,  which  the  solicitor  and  witnesses  proved  to  have  been 
executed  with  caution  and  perfect  competency,  though  the 
person  so  doing  acted  on  other  points  in  the  most  insane  and 
extravagant  manner.  The  jury  finmd  that  the  bond  was 
valid. — Law  Magazine^  No.  VII. 

<<  If  a  person,"  says  Dr.  Hasfaun,  <<  is  capable  of  enume- 
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rating  pcogreswsly  to-ten^  aad  kaow8  the  force  and  value  of 
the-s^arate  iuiit8»  he  may  be  preimnnoed  fnlly  adeqoate  to 
the  management  of  property ;  if  he  can  compr^end  that  twice 
two  compose  four,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
tlui^  twice  ten  eonst^tiite  twenty,  or  that  so  many  taken  from 
or  8i|b>tiaeted  from  ten,,  would  leave  so  many  as  the  remainder. 
Without  sueh  capacity,  00  man,  in  my  opinion,  could  under- 
stand the  nature  of  property,  which  is  represented  by  pounds, 
shillings,  smd  pence.^' 

A  person  Imbitoally  insane  may  have  intermksions  or  lucid 
inter^wls,  during  which  he  niay  make  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, which  will  be  valid*  The  prindpal  judicial  decision 
iip«a  this  point. is  the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Wynne.  <'  Now 
I  tynk  the  strongest  and  best  proof  that  can  arise  of  a  lucid 
interval,  is  that  which  anses  from  the  act  iteelf  (the  making  of 
a  will),  that  I  look  upon  as  the  thing  to  be  first  examined;  and 
if  it  can  be  proved  and  established  that  it  is  a  rational  act, 
mtions^y  done,  the  whole  case  is  proved.  Because  suppose 
you  are  able  to  show  that  the  party  did  that  which  appears  to 
be  a  rational  act,  and  it  is  his  own  act  entirely,  nothing  is  left 
to  presumption  in  order  to  prove  a  lucid  interval." — ^1  Phil" 
kmoref  100. 

It  is  however  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  lucid  interval.  Accordhig  to  Dr.  Willis,  the  man  ia  not  of 
sane  mind  until  he  acknowledges  his  delusion,  the  validity  of 
which  opinion  is  fully  proved  by  reference  to  works  on  insanity 
and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  medical  jurist  should  recollect  that  the  state  of  health 
and  of  mind  of  a  person  making  a  will  is  to  be  proved  by  him, 
in  the  event  of  such  will  being  disputed.  He  should  always 
note  in  writing  his  opinions  on  those  points  as  soon  after  his 
return  home  as  possible.  I  have  observed  men  in  articulo  mor- 
tis, in  a  state  of  slight  «topor,  from  which  they  were  roused  by 
beii^  spoken  to  in  a  stiong  voice,  called  upon  to  sign  their 
wills ;  cases  in  which  the  patient  relapsed  into  his  stupor  at  the 
interval  of  five  or  ten  seconds ;  and  I  have  known  one  man 
sign  his  name  under  such  circumstances.  The  will  was  not 
read  to  him,  but  he  was  told  by  his  nephew  and  the  solicitor 
that  it  was  prepared  according  to  his  instructions.     1  stated 
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that  he  certainly  was  not  in  a  dispcnii^  nund,  for  he  would 
81^  any  document  presented  to  him;  in  a  word,  I  considered 
him  incompetent,  for  he  had  neither  ^'  sound  mind,  memory, 
nor  recollection/' 

In  a  former  pi^e  the  law  respecting*  certificates  for  the 
confinement  of  insane  persons  has  been  stated,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  recent  decision  upon  that  point.  A  medi- 
cal man  is  not  warranted  in  granting  a  certificate  for  the 
confinement  of  an  insane  person,  on  the  representation  of 
relations,  without  having  examined  such  person  according  to 
the  statute,  unless  he  is  satisfied  upon  such  statements  that 
such  a  step  is  necessary,  to  prevent  some  immediate  ii^ury 
from  being  done  by  ^e  individual  either  to  himself  or  to  other 
persons ;  and  if  access  cannot  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mination, application  should  be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
that  the  party  may  be  taken  up  under  his  authority. — Anders 
son  V.  BurrowSf  4,  Ccarrington  and  Payne,  210.  In  this  case 
the  plaintiff  was  confined  by  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Burrows, 
who  had  not  visited  him,  according  to  the  statute,  and  he 
was  awarded  £500  damages. 

The  symptoms  of  mania  and  the  various  shades  of  mental 
alienation  are  so  minutely  described  in  monographs,  that  I 
need  not  detail  them  in  this  place.  The  general  opinion  of 
physicians  is  that  the  following  mental  affections  exonerate 
individuals  from  responsibility :— delirium,  epilepsy,  loss  of 
self-consciousness,  idiocy,  dementia,  mania,  monomania,  and 
somnambalum ;  inebriety  produces  delirium,  but  intoxication 
will  not  be  received  in  palliation  of  a  criminal  act,  as  it  is  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  party.  Monomania  is  a  palliation,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Martin,  the  incendiary  of  the  York 
Cathedral;  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  individuals  who  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  King  George  III.,  King  William  IV., 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  prime  minister. 

The  law  of  every  civilized  nation  enacts,  that  an  infimt, 
before  the  age  of  reason,  or  a  demented  individual,  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  his  acts,  whether  civil  or  criminal. 

Moral  liberty,  or  the  fiiculty  of  acting  or  not  acting,  on  due 
comparison  of  motives,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  sanity, 
and  cannot  disappear  without  a  complete  abolition  of  con- 
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sdousnefis  and  mind;  but  it  may  be  vitiated  when  the  motives 
are  bad,  or  imperfectly  appreciated,  or  when  they  are  not 
estimated  at  their  proper  value. 

The  general  term  of  dementia,  or  rather  of  mental  affections, 
comprises  two  distinct  classes  of  disorders;  first,  when  the 
individual  loses  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  or  of  hi^t 
acts ;  secondly,  when  he  can  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  does  not  possess  the  principal  characteristics  of 
humanity,  is  morally  insane,  as  the  idiot  or  demented  man; 
thirdly,  when  some  motive  acquires  a  very  extraordinary  power 
over  him  who  is  generally  considered  sane,  which  destroys 
the  natural  antagonism,  thus  perverts  the  judgment,  and  may 
involve  the  individual  in  the  commission  of  crime.  Thns 
somnambulism,  inebriety,  delirium,  epilepsy,  and  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, as  when  a  man  supposes  himself  dead,  &c. 

IdioHsMf  idiocy. — Amentia  tlie  term  applied  to  t^ose  who 
are  born  fools,  or  to  those  whose  minds  are  annihilated  by 
epilepsy,  mania,  or  other  diseases.  Dementia  is  accidental 
or  senile  idiocy,  childishness,  or  doting. 

Mania  is  defined  disorder  of  the  intellect,  in  which  there  is 
erroneous  judgment  or  hallucination,  that  impels  the  individual 
to  acts  of  folly  or  fury. 

Monomania  is  that  form  of  mania>  in  which  the  individual 
is  insane  on  one  point. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  most  properly  protects  insane  indi- 
viduals and  their  property,  from  the  cupidity  of  relatives  and 
others.  The  commission  under  this  Court  will  inquire 
whether  the  consignment  of  the  insane  to  an  asylum,  and  the 
appointment  of  trustees,  ought  to  be  temporary  or  permanent. 
This  leads  to  the  prognosis.  The  proportion  of  recoveries  in 
the  large  hospitals  in  this  country  is  about  two  three-fourths 
in  five,  and  on  the  continent  scarcely  more  than  two  in  four. 
The  chance  of  recovery  is  greatest  in  young  persons,  for  few 
recover  over  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Lnnacy  is  more  frequent 
in  females  than  in  males.  It  is  also  supposed  that  celibacy 
favotirs  insanity — thus,  out  of  1726  females  lunatics,  980  were 
single  women,  SOT  married,  and  291  widows;  out  of  764 
males,  402  were  single,  201  married,  and  59  widowers. 

It  is  a  fact  that   separation    of   the   insane   from   their 
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families  is  necessary  and  indispensable,  it  removes  old  asso- 
ciations, and  excites  new  impressions  on  the  mind.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  the  advantage  of  separation  by  the  more 
speedy  recovery  of  the  patient 

The  insane  are  more  violent  and  unruly  at  home  and  among 
their  relatives,  whom  they  consider  as  enemies,  than  among 
strangers ;  and  every  thing  around  them  contributes  to  exas- 
perate and  confirm  their  erroneous  impressions.  But  the 
presence  of  strangers  almost  always  diminishes  or  suspends 
the  delirium  or  hallucination  of  the  insane,  and  aids  the  influ- 
ence of  new  impressions,  which  are  so  highly  beneficial  to  a 
cure.  In  fine,  the  private  asylums  afford  the  most  ample 
means  for  the  amusement  of  the  mind  and  its  restoration  to  a 
sound  state ;  and  there  is  the  constant  attention  and  humanity 
paid  by  the  heads  of  some  of  these  establishments  and  their 
domestics.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I  may  observe  that  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  patronise  such  institu- 
tions, and  justice  obliges  me  to  mention  two,  which  have  the 
highest  claim  on  public  and  professional  attention  and  support: 
Dr.  Tuke's  asylum  at  Homerton,  Hackney,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
bury's, which  is  exclusively  for  females  of  all  ranks,  at  Earl's 
Court  House,  Kensington,  both  of  which  are  most  judiciously 
managed.  There  are  many  other  equally  well  conducted 
asylums  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  speak  of  the 
former  from  personal  observation. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  William  IV.,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  appoint  three  individuals,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  physicians  and  one  a  barrister  at  law,  to  be 
visiters,  and  to  superintend  and  report  to  him  on  the  cure  and 
treatment  of  persons  found  idiots,  lunatics,  and  of  unsound 
mind,  by  inquisition.  Every  institution  is  to  be  visited  at  least 
once  a  year,  or  as  often  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  deem 
expedient. 

Each  of  the  medical  visiters  is  allowed  a  salary  of  £500  a 
year,  and  the  legal  visiter  £300,  with  travelling  expenses. 

The  medical  visiters  are  Dr.  Macmichael  and  Dr.  Southey, 
the  legal,  W.  PhUlimore,  Esq.  The  visitations  of  these  offi- 
cers are  generally  made  without  previous  notice,  so  that  every 
care  is  taken  of  the  unfortunatcf  inmates  of  both  private  and 
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public  asylums.     There  are  similar  laws  in  force  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

The  46  George  III.  and  1  and  2  George  IV.  (the  Right 
Honourable  Spring  Rice's  Act),  authorizes  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  order  any  number  of  asylums  for  poor  lunatics  to  be  erected 
and  established  in  different  districts  in  one  town,  city,  or 
county,  each  institution  to  be  capable  of  containing  from 
15  to  50  patients.  These  acts  kre  confirmed  and  improyed 
by  the  6  George  IV. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  laws  relating  to 
public  hospitals,  &c.  in  Ireland,  in  Mr.  Phelan's  admirable 
work  on  Medical  Charities  of  Ireland^  1835. 

It  behoves  the  medical  jurist  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  sjrmptoms  of  mental  alienation,  as  this  condition  is  often 
feigned  for  the  purpose  of  evading  punishment  In  such 
cases  we  should  learn  the  history  of  the  individual,  hold  fre- 
quent conversations  with  him,  have  him  watched  when  alone, 
for  if  he  feigns  his  malady,  there  will  be  no  signs  when  the 
pretender  is  alone:  the  real  lunatic  denies  his  condition 
during  a  lucid  interval ;  the  person  who  assumes  disease  never 
wishes  to  conceal  it.  The  pretender  cannot  prevent  sleep  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  maniac  is  unaffected  by  watchfulness, 
Th^re  is  a  kind  of  reflection  and  hesitation  in  the  discourse  of 
the  pretender ;  his  wild  ideas  do  not  succeed  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  as  in  a  maniac.  The  threat  of  severe  punish- 
ment as  flogging,  the  application  of  red  iron,  unless  the 
patient  is  better  next  day,  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
maniac,  but  will  cure  the  pretender. — fZacchiaSt  Foderi^ 
Beck,  Sfc.) 

On  the  other  hand,  insane  persons  conceal  their  condition 
to  escape  confinement ;  the  cunning  and  dissimulation  prac- 
tised on  such  occasions  are  really  surprising. 

Some  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  are  narrated  in  the  sys- 
tematic works  on  Forensic  Medicine.  In  one  case,  a  maniac 
was  silent  on  his  hallucination,  notwithstanding  the  severest 
examination  of  counsel;  and  the  public  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  such  a  person  was  insane.  But  when  he  is 
closely  watched  by  his  ordinary  or  medical  attendants,  he  will, 
in  general,  be  easily  detected. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OF  SIMULATED,    DISSIMULATED,    PBETENDED,    AND   IMPUT£D 

DISEASES. 

A  simulaied  disease  is  diat  which  a  person  feigns  to  have  ; 
a  dissimulated,  that  which  he  endeavours  to  conceal ;  a  pre- 
tended,  when  he  wishes  to  gain  an  advantage ;  and  an  tm* 
ptUed,  when  the  person  is  supposed  to  have  a  disease  with 
whidi  he  is  not  affected. 

1.  Simulated  diseases, — The  most  common  causes  which 
induce  persons  to  feign  diseases  are— exemptions  from  mili* 
tary  service,  mendicancy  to  excite  commiseration,  and  the 
fear  of  punishment  Revenge,  and  the  hope  of  receiving 
exorbitant  damages,  induce  some  persons  to  magnify  slight 
diseases.  Prisoners  and  soldiers  will  bear  the  most  active 
and  long-continued  treatment,  even  amputation  of  a  limb,  to 
effect  their  discharge.  In  all  suspected  cases,  we  should 
consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the  person  is  placed,  the 
motives  which  influence  him,  his  age,  habits,  and  general 
health,  if  the  disease  accords  with  his  age,  temperament,  and 
the  causes  assigned.  In  these  cases,  there  is  an  aversion  to 
medicine,  or  a  misapplication  of  it  This  sometimes  occurs  in 
real  illness,  but  it  rarely  happens  when  severe  pain  is  present 

Amaurosis. — This  disease  is  often  feigned  by  soldiers,  and 
the  fraud  is  with  difficulty  detected.  Though  the  pupil  in 
amaurosis  is  generally  insensible  to  light,  there  are  excep- 
tions ;  but  the  pupil,  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  so  sensible  as  in 
the  former.  In  all  doubtful  oases,  the  patient  should  be  fre- 
quently examined. 

Myopia,  or  short-sightedness,  is  in  some  measure  acquired 
by  wearing  convex  glasses.  The  real  myopes  can  read  with 
concave  glasses  only;  and  this  £act  enables  us  to  detect 
imposition.     Percy  and  Laurent  asserted  the  contrary. 

Detifness  can  be  simulated  so  well,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  detect  the  fraud.     Foder^  and  others  relate  eases, 
which  defied  detection. 

Pretended  ophthalmia  is  induced  by  introducing  foreign 
matters  into  the  right  eye.  This  was  observed  by  Dr.  Vetch, 
in  several  cases  in  the  28th  regiment. 

Contractions  of  the  joints^  especially  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
are  often  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  military  duty. 
The  diseased  joint  should  be  compared  with  the  healthy  one, 
when  the  fraud  may  be  discovered.  Mr.  Marshidl  relates 
cases  that  escaped  detection,  even  by  the  most  talented  sur- 
geons ;  and  Dr.  Cheyne  another. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  when  feigned,  is  readily  detected,  by 
placing  a  ligature  on  the  penis,  and  having  the  person  closely 
watched.  In  tlie  real  disease  the  penis  swells  in  a  short  time, 
while  in  the  simulated  this  does  not  readily  happen.  Again, 
if  a  catheter  is  passed  into  the  bladder,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  urine  will  be  detected.  A  large  dose  of  opium  will 
prevent  the  bed  from  being  wetted. 

Wounds  and  ulcers  are  produced  by  mendicants  to  excite 
commiseration;  and  by  soldiers  and  sailors  to  procure  their 
discharge.  In  the  latter  cases,  a  strict  attention  to  hospital 
discipline  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  form  a  correct 
opinion.  Examples  of  amputation  might  he  cited,  illustrative 
oif  the  determined  obstinacy  of  soldiers,  in  the  eases  under 
notice.  Artificial  ulcers  are  superficial,  and  generally  heal  by 
ordinary  treatment,  as  there  is  no  constitutional  derangement. 
— (Hennen,  Copeland  Hutchinson,  &c.) 

Cancer  of  the  breast  has  been  feigned,  and  represented  by 
gluing  a  piece  of  spleen  over  the  part. 

EpUepsy  is  often  pretended,  and  is  generally  excited  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  On  announcing,  during  the  paroxysm, 
that  large  incisions  are  to  be  made,  the  actual  cautery  applied, 
or  castration,  or  amputation  performed,  the  fit  is  soon  ter- 
minated, and  does  not  recur.  The  real  epileptic  is  uncon- 
scious during  the  fit  After  a  fit  of  the  real  disease,  the 
patient  is  languid  and  dull,  and  complains  of  vertigo  or  great 
weakness.  Sleep  usually  supervenes.  Sternutatories,  am- 
monia, &c.  have  no  effect  The  reverse  of  all  this  will  be 
observed  in  pretended  cases.     However,  a  person  intent  on 
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imposture,  may  resist  every  application,  except  the  actual 
cautery,  or  fire.  The  real  epileptic  conceals,  or  wishes  to 
conceal,  his  infirmity ;  the  feigned  talks  of  it  publicly.  This 
disease  is  often  feigned  to  escape  military  flogging. — See 
Marshallj  td  infra. 

Convulsions^  chorea^  catalepsy^  syncope,  cmd  hysteria^  are 
best  detected  by  proposing  the  application  of  red  iron  during 
the  next  attach. 

Htemorrhoids  have  been  imitated  with  the  bladders  of  rats, 
inflated  and  filled  with  blood ;  haematuria,  by  injecting  blood 
into  the  bladder,  or  mixing  it  with  the  urine  when  voided ; 
haemoptysis  by  wounding  the  gums  or  pharynx ;  haemateme- 
sis  by  swallowing  the  blood  of  chicken  or  other  fowls.  Atten- 
tive watching,  and  the  due  consideration  of  the  symptoms, 
habit,  age,  &c.,  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  proper  decision. 

Mendicants  have  inflated  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
head  to  imitate  hydrocephalus,  and  have  pretended  to  be 
dropsical.  Every  attentive  practitioner  is  now  enabled  to 
discover  dropsy,  and  also  pretended  pregnancy. — See  Preg» 

NANCY. 

2.  Dissimulated  diseases  are  amplified  by  those  who  con- 
ceal their  maladies,  or  who  aggravate  slight  affections  to 
acquire  heavy  damages  or  obtain  revenge.  Females  have 
injured  the  genitals,  in  order  to  accuse  a  certain  person  of 
having  committed  rape ;  and  persons  who  have  been  assaulted, 
very  often  pretend  they  are  much  worse  than  they  really  are. 
Soldiers  aggravate  diseases  to  escape  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  The  attentive  examination  of  symptoms  afford  proof  of 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  all  such  assertions. 

3.  Pretended  diseases  are  urged  by  those  who  wish  to 
escape  the  duty  of  jurors,  witnesses,  or  of  soldiers.  Decep- 
tion can  scarcely  be  practised  in  this  way  in  the  present  state 
of  science.  It  is  a  dereliction  of  public  duty  in  a  medical 
man  to  grant  certificates  for  the  accommodation  of  such  per- 
sons, for  if  this  practice  prevailed  generally,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  must  be  arrested  or  prevented. 

'  4.  Imputed  diseases  are  at  once  discovered  by  the  absence 
of  symptoms,  as  when  a  son  alleges  that  a  parent  is  insane,  or 
a  wife  that  her  husband  is  impotent. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Medical  men  are  called  upon  to  state,  whether  a  person 
be  labouring  under  disease  which  unfits  him  for  serving  on 
juries,  attending  as  a  witness,  undergoing  hard  labour,  the 
treadmill,  or  other  corporal  punishment.  It  is  a  rule  laid 
down  in  most  countries,  that  all  acute  diseases  exempt  a  man 
from  the  performance  of  most  of  the  duties  and  offices  to 
which  he  may  be  called.  Persons  affected  with  epilepsy, 
convulsions,  consumption,  aneurism,  asthma,  stope  in  the 
bladder,  infirmity  from  old  age,  or  very  delicate  health,  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  long  confinement  as  jurors,  or  as  witnesses 
in  crowded  courts.  The  evidence  of  such  persons  may  be 
taken  at  their  residence.  In  exempting  criminals  from 
punishment,  though  we  always  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  we 
must  not  be  deceived  by  &lse  representations,  or  simulated 
diseases.  A  medical  man  would  grossly  violate  the  duty  he 
owes  the  profession  and  the  public,  if  he  impeded  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  by  using  his  authority  in  an  improper 
manner.  Motives  of  humanity  must  not  influence  his  opinions ; 
he  is  bound  to  give  a  correct  decision,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  skill  and  knowledge.  By  the  French  law,  all  medical 
men. convicted  of  having  given  false  certificates,  are  liable  to 
be  imprisoned  one  or  two  years,  or  fined  from  300  to  1000 
francs. — (Briand.  Man.  Med.  Legale.)  In  these  countries 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  bound,  by  the  collegiate  oath,  on 
receiving  their  degree  or  diploma,  "  to  practise  honourably." 
(See  pp.  63—68). 

Disqualifying  diseases  for  the  British  Army, — All  cuta- 
neous diseases,  ulcers,  ^uboes,  marks  of  punishment,  as  of 
military  flogging,  cicatrices  on  the  neck,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  as  from  repeated  venesection,  deformities  of  the 
chest,  spine,  pelvis,  superior  and  inferior   extremities,   frao- 
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tures,  contractions,  mutilations,  varicose  veins,  flatness  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  misplaced  or  supernumerary  toes,  hernia, 
diseases  of  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord,  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  cornea,  iris,  retina,  malforma- 
tion of  the  ear,  deafriess ;  impervious  or  diseased  nostril,  loss 
of  many  teeth,  stammering,  imperfection  of  moral  faculties, 
diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  phthisis,  haemoptysis, 
asthma,  hepatitis,  nephritic  complaints,  stone  in  the  bladder, 
stricture  of  urethra,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine;  in  a 
word,  all  diseases  that  require  medical  treatment. 

Staff-Surgeon  Marshall  proposes  the  following  mode  for 
examination  of  recruits,  which  is  now  practised  by  regimental 
and  other  surgeons : — 

*<  In  the  examination  of  recruits,  the  following  routine  will 
be  found  to  be  both  expeditious  and  safe.  The  names,  trades, 
&c.,  of  the  recruits  for  the  day  having  been  inscribed  in  the 
register,  let  them  ^  fall  in,"  and  be  inspected  in  their  clothes. 
During  this  inspection  we  frequently  succeed  in  detecting 
men  who  have  previously  been  in  the  army,  and  who  have 
been  discharged  in  consequence  of  disease  or  disability. 

^*  Let  them  next  be  examined  singly  undressed.  Upon 
entering  the  inspection-room,  each  recruit  is  to  walk  a  few 
times  pretty  smartly  across  the  apartment,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  he  has  the  perfect  use  of  his  inferior  extre- 
mities. He  is  then  to  be  halted,  set  up,  and  examined  from 
head  to  foot.  The  inspection  may  be  conducted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  following  qualities  or  condition  of  the  body : — 

*<  Muscular  capability. 

**  General  health. 

<<  The  condition  of  the  external  surface,  comprehending 
chronic  eruptions,  marks  of  punishment,  ulcers,  cicatrices,  &c. 

^*  The  configuration  of  the  thorax,  spine,  and  pelvis. 

**  The  condition  of  the  superior  extremities,  comprehending 
symmetry,  fractures,  contractions,  mutilations,  &c. 

<<  The  condition  of  the  inferior  extremities,  including  sym- 
metry, &c.,  as  also  varicose  veins,  nodes,  flatness  of  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  misplaced  and  supernumerary  toes. 

"  Should  no  material  defect  be  perceived  during  this  survey, 
the  examination  may  go  on.     The  recruit  is  then,  in  imitation 
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of  the  hospital-Serjeant,  to  perform  the  following  i^ftfimJ 
evolutions.  To  stretch  out  the  arms  at  right  angles  with  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  then  touch  the  shoulders  with  the  fingers, 
next  place  the  backs  of  the  hands  together  above  the  head ;  in 
this  position  let  him  cough,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  hand 
is  applied  to  the  rings  of  the  external  oblique  muscles.  Exa- 
mine the  spermatic  chords  and  testes,  then  pass  the  hands 
over  the  bones  of  the  legs.  The  recruit  will  next  stand  upon 
one  foot,  and  move  the  ancle  joint  of  the  other  extremity  alter- 
nately. Let  him  then  extend  the  superior  extremities  for- 
ward, for  the  purpose  of  having  his  arms  and  hands  examined ; 
he  is  in  this  position  to  perform  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fingers,  and  to  rotate  the  fore-arms.  The  head  is  next  to  be 
examined,  including  the  ears,  eyes,  mouth  (speech,  intellect). 
Then  ascertain  whether  he  has  passed  through  small  pox,  or 
been  vaccinated.  The  examination  of  a  recruit  in  this  manner 
will  require  above  five  or  six  minutes."  The  chest  ought  to 
be  examined  by  auscultation  and  percussion. 

This  able  surgeon  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  feigned 
diseases  of  soldiers. — (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  1826, 
V.  xxvi.,  and  his  work,  entitled  Hints  to  Young  Medical  Offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  on  the  Examination  of  Recruits,  and  re- 
specting feigned  Diseases  of  Soldiers,  fcc.  London,  1828,  is  a 
book  that  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  civil, 
military,  or  naval. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AGE    AND   IDENTITT. 


There  are  some  important  matters  to  be  considered  under 
this  head,  as  the  i^e  of  a  new-bom  foetus,  as  to  its  viability 
or  non-viability  (see  Abortion  and  Infanticide),  the  period 
of  life  at  which  individuals  cannot  be  deemed  guilty  of  crime, 
as  for  example,  a  male  being  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
committing  a  rape  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  according 
to  our  laws ;  the  proper  period  for  marriage ;  the  age  at  which 
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pregnancy  is  possible,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  occur ;  and 
the  identity  of  persons  from  physical  marks,  cicatrices,  mal- 
formations, deformities,  &c.  These  questions  have  been  duly 
considered  in  the  preceding  articles. — It^antidde^  Bape^ 
Duration  of  Pregnancy,  Impotence j  and  Sterility. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 


Blackstone  has  well  observed,  that  ^^  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  that  society  in  which  we  live,  is  the  proper 
accomplishment  of  every  gentleman  and  scholar."  Such 
knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  medical  practi- 
tioners, as  it  is  proverbial  that  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  faculty  are  among  the  worst  witnesses  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  This  arises  from  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  and 
from  the  brow-beating  and  bulljring  behaviour  of  rude  lawyers, 
which  one  would  think  is  caused  by  a  desire  to  impede,  and 
not  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice — the  elicitation  of  truth. 
Medical  men  should  recollect  that  they  hold  the  same  rank  in 
the  state  as  lawyers,  are  as  useful  and  respectable  members  of 
society,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  insulted  and  perplexed  by 
the  pettifogging  scurriUty  of  their  rivals,  who  are  often  their 
inferiors  in  talent  They  should  remember  that  the  officers 
of  justice,  from  the  judge  to  the  crier  of  the  court,  are  men 
like  themselves,  and  have  no  right  to  act  uncourteously  or 
ungentleman-like.  When  advocates  behave  in  this  manner, 
they  are  to  be  treated  with  utter  contempt,  and  in  no  case 
should  a  medical  man  lose  his  patience  or  his  temper.  This 
is  the  £8ital  secret  which^defeats  forensic  trickery.  In  all  cases 
a  medical  man  can  have  no  object  but  to  state  the  truth.  He 
can  have  no  interest  in  the  issue ;  he  has  no  party  bias ;  he  is 
free  from  favour  or  partiality ;  and  is  regardless  of  the  result 
His  duty  is  to  prove  certain  facts,  and  to  give  the  best  received 
opinions  of  his  profession.     He  is  no  advocate,  he  is  never  em- 
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ployed  to  convert  truth  into  falsehood,  "  to  make  black  white/* 
and  thereby  to  gain  a  reputation.  He  should  answer  <<  pa- 
tiently, distinctly,  and  tersely,  the  question  put  by  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides,  the  court,  and  the  jury ;  and  if  none  of  these 
elicit  the  whole  truth,  and  any  material  point  remains  to  be 
disclosed,  the  presiding  judge  will  always  admit,  and  grate- 
fully receive,  the  additions  or  explanations  which  may  be 
necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice." — (Paris  and  FofManque). 
This  judicious  advice  comprises  the  whole  duty  of  a  medical 
witness. 

Medical  practitioners,  like  all  other  members  of  society, 
are  bound  to  attend  the  various  courts  of  justice  as  witnesses, 
on  the  payment  of  their  expenses  and  for  loss  of  time. — (See 
p.  178.)     It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  coroner's  sum- 
mons must  be  obeyed,  or  he  may  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
and  bring  the  witness  before  him ;  and  he  may  commit  him, 
if  he  refuses  to  give  evidence. — (Professor   Amos).      The 
coroner's  court  is  not  necessarily  an  open  one,  but  he  may 
open  it  to  the  public  or  not,  at  his  discretion.     He  has  the 
power  of  ordering  bodies  to  be  disinterred;  but  he  cannot 
command  an  autopsic  or  post-mortem  examination,  unless  he 
or  some  one,  pay  the  surgeon  for  performing  it     It  is  a  great 
defect  in  the  English  law  that  this  officer  is  generally  a 
lawyer ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun,  to  every 
scientific  medical  man,  that  no  private  individual,   however 
well  informed,  is  competent  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  death, 
in  nearly  all  cases  of  homicide.     He  is  unable  to  detect  the 
incompetency  of  medical  witnesses,  to  discover  their  erroneous 
practice    or   conclusions,    to    decide    upon  their  conflicting 
evidence ;  in  a  word,  to  arrive  at  the  trutli.     What  can  legal 
coroners  know  about  the  analysis  of  the  numerous  poisons,  of 
the  many  diseases  that  so  closely  simulate  the  effects  of  poisons, 
and  require  the  greatest  discrimination  from  the  most  eminent 
medical  practitioners.     Neither  can  he  discover  any  defect  in 
the  medical  treatment;  nor  of  the  fatal  effects  produced  by  the 
negligence  or  disobedience  of  the  diseased  or  of  his  attendants. 
How  can  such  a  person  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  age,  sex,  temperament,  habit,  and  constitution,  in  rendering 
slight  injuries,  dangerous  or  mortal ;  facts  that  would  often 
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palliate  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  and  save  the  forfeiture  of 
his  liberty  and  reputation  ?  How  can  such  a  man  estimate 
the  danger  of  contusions,  wounds,  and  other  external  or 
internal  agents  destructiTe  to  health  and  life  ?  These  and  a 
thousand  other  arguments  may  be  urged  against  the  incompe-^ 
tency  of  legal  coroners.  If  medical  coroners  were  appointed, 
all  circumstances  for  and  against  the  accused,  would  be  cor- 
rectly and  fairly  estimated;  medical  men  should  be  more 
careftil  in  their  practice,  and  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
various  branches  of  their  science ;  the  sick  would  be  more 
carefully  attended  to,  and  ihe  accused  would  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  justice,  than  is  afforded  under  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Ignorant  and  illiterate  pretenders  to  physic, 
would  be  much  more  cautions  how  they  undertook  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  humanity  would  be  the  gainer.  A  great 
part  of  the  profession  would  be  averse  to  the  appointment  of 
medical  coroners,  and  this  part  consists  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves surgeons  without  the  legal  qualifications.  Their  number 
tar  exceeds  that  of  the  qualified  members,  more  especially  in 
London ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  such  medical  men  were  oppo- 
nents to  T.  Wakley,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  his  contest  for  the  office  of 
coroner.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  urged  that  a  medical  coroner 
could  not  comprehend  the  rules  of  legal  evidence,  but  it  was 
forgotten  that  the  mi^stracy  of  the  kingdom,  most  of  whom  are 
private  gentlemen,  act  as  coroners,  and  there  is  no  objection 
urged  as  to  their  competency  on  this  head.  Now,  without 
any  disrespect  of  legal  or  civil  coroners,  I  must  contend,  that 
medical  men  in  general  are  as  intelligent  and  as  well  informed 
as  these  classes  of  society,  very  often  much  better,  and  fully 
as  competent  to  comprehend  the  rules  of  evidence.  It  requires 
no  extraordinary  intelligence  to  understand  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Phillips  on  Evidence,  or  to  acquire  as  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law  as  the  majority  of  magistrates  and  attomies. 
In  support  of  this  statement,  the  reader  may  be  reminded,  of 
the  signal  defeat  of  the  great  law  luminary.  Lord  Abinger, 
by  Mr*  Wakley,  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  same  gentleman  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  in  the  case  of  Abernethy  v.  Hutchin- 
son. The  fact  is,  that  the  more  we  examine  the  objection 
under  notice,  the  more  we  discover  its  invalidity.     From  the 
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preceding  statements,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  appointment  of 
medical  coroners  would  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  render  the  coroner's  court  a  much  more  perfect  and  useful 
institution  than  it  is  at  present 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  liabilities  of  medical  witnesses, 
the  foUowing  cautions  are  to  be  observed : — 

It  is  a  principle  of  English  law,  that  ^^  no  person  is  bound 
to  criminate  himself."  This  should  be  recollected,  when  a 
question  is  put  which  may  criminate  the  witness.  Thus  if  a 
surgeon  attends  at  a  duel,  and  is  called  as  a  witness  to  identify 
the  parties,  he  ought  not  to  commit  himself,  or  subject  himself 
to  a  prosecution  for  a  felony. — (See  p.  196;  also  Mr.  Amos's 
Lectures).  The  judge  usually  cautions  him  against  answering 
such  questions. 

Medical  men  are  often  called  on  to  attest  dying  declarations. 
The  law  with  regard  to  such  declarations  is,  <^  that  the  person 
making  them  must  entertain  no  hopes  of  recovery."  The 
medical  witness  should  take  a  note  of  them  at  the  time,  or  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  with  which  he  will  be  allowed  to  refresh 
his  memory  in  courts  of  justice.  The  dying  declaration  ought 
to  be  voluntary,  and  the  mediod  attendant  should  avoid  ques- 
tioning the  dying  man.  It  is  not  necessary  that  memoranda 
by  a  medical  witness  should  be  written,  provided  they  are 
made  at  the  time  under  his  inspection.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  cases  of  autc^sic  examinations.  But  a  witness 
cannot  assist  his  memory  with  memoranda  made  by  another 
person,  as  in  hospital  or  dispensary  case-books,  unless  he  has 
inspected  them,  at  the  time  they  were  being  made,  or  at  least 
very  speedily  afterwards. — (Amos). 

Hearsay  evidence  is  in  general  rejected,  as  it  is  not  upon 
oath,  and  as  the  party  giving  it  is  not  subject  to  cross-exami* 
nation.     There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule,  as  when 
a  man  informs  his  surgeon  of  the  injury  inflicted  in  an  assault, 
which  shews  what  he  had  suffered  by  reason  of  the  assault; 
and  the  conversation  of  a  person  regarding  health,  as  to  the 
existing  state  of  health,  is  allowed  after  his  death,  in  order  to 
invalidate  a  policy  of  insurance  made  upon  his  life,  about  the 
time  of  the  conversation  in  question.     This  evidence  is  admit- 
ted as  part  of  the  fact  which  it  accompanies,  and  is  necessary 
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to  show  the  true  character  of  that  &ct  But  it  will  not  be 
received  in  support  of  a  by-gone  fact,  as  when  a  woman  relates 
that  eleven  months  before  she  began  to  be  with  child. — 
(Ibitlem).  A  statement  nuuie  in  the  presence  of  an  accused 
party  will  be  allowed  to  show  his  demeanour  at  the  time. 
Medical  practitioners  are  generally  present  soon  after  a  person 
receives  injury,  and  should  carefully  observe  the  demeanour 
of  all  by-standers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  if  one  of  the  persons 
present,  who  is  afterwards  accused,  was  sufficiently  near  to 
hear  what  was  said,  and  whether  he  attended  to  it 

Medical  practitioners  are  often  present  at  the  confessions  of 
the  accused,  and  should  be  aware,  **  that  if  any  promise  or 
threat  has  been  used  to  obtain  such  confession,  it  cannot  be 
heard."  But  if  such  confessions  are  made  on  the  threats, 
promises,  or  remonstrances  of  by-standers,  not  magistrates, 
constables,  or  prosecutors,  they  wiU  be  received.  Though 
the  law  is  doubtful  as  to  the  promises,  &c.  of  surgeons, 
Mr.  Amos  cautions  medical  practitioners  against  ever  saying  a 
word  to  induce  such  confessions ;  but  should  such  be  made,  to 
note  them  down  at  the  time,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  and 
also  the  means  practbed  by  others,  in  order  to  obtain  suck 
confessions. 

The  next  place  to  which  the  medical  witness  is  called,  is  the 
Coroner^s  Inquest  I  have  already  stated  his  relations  to  this 
inquiry,  I  may  observe,  in  further  illustration  of  this  subject, 
that  the  jury  must  be  sworn  super  visum  corporis ;  and  un- 
less the  body  is  present,  or  some  part  of  it,  as  the  head,  limbs, 
&c.  when  the  jury  are  sworn,  the  inquest  is  void.  But  I  have 
been  at  an  inquest  where  the  body  was  a  mile  distant,  at  the 
time  the  jury  were  sworn.  Cases  have  occurred  where  in- 
quests were  held  on  persons  who  were  alive  at  the  time.  A 
medical  witness  ought  to  be  more  guarded  in  giving  evidence 
before  a  coroner  than  before  a  judge.  Negligent  evidence 
before  a  coroner  may  free  a  guilty  person ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  innocent  man  may  be  committed  to  prison,  and 
confined  for  several  months,  before  he  can  be  tried;  and  if  the 
prosecutors  are  sick,  and  unable  to  attend,  their  depositions, 
though  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  and  therefore  not 
sifted  by  cross-examination,  will  be  evidence  against  the  pri- 
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smier.  The  deposition  of  a  medical  witness  before  the 
o(Nroner  is  compared  with  his  eyidence  before  a  judge ;  and  if 
contradictory,  it  will  be  said,  that  had  he  died,  and  his  depo- 
sition only  been  prodaced,  the  coarse  of  justice  would  be 
grossly  perverted. — Amo».  It  has  too  often  happened  that 
the  medical  evidence  before  the  coroner,  and  before  the  judge, 
has  been  contradictory  and  inconclusive. 

A  medical  practitioner,  who  has  not  seen  a  patient,  may, 
after  hearing  the  evidence  of  others,  be  called  to  prove,  on  his 
oath,  the  general  effect  of  the  disease  described  by  them,  and 
its  probable  consequences  in  the  particular  case.  Thus,  in 
prosecutions  for  murder,  medical  witnesses  have  been  allowed 
to  state  their  opinions,  whether  the  wounds  described  by  other 
witnesses  were  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  death;  or,  in  another 
description  of  cases,  whether  such  and  such  appearances  are 
symptoms  of  insanity?  So  a  medical  man  may  be  asked 
his  opinion  upon  many  hypothetical  points,  not  proved  in 
evidence,  but  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  counsel ;  as,  for 
example,  where  the  stranguhition  of  a  new-born  in&nt  is 
charged,  whether  the  swollen  and  red  appearance  of  the  head 
might  not  have  been  occasioned  by  its  being  bom  some  time 
before  the  body,  or  been  produced  by  the  accidental  ligature 
of  the  navel-string?— (Jferf.  Oaz.Feb.  ISth,  1831,  p.  612,  and 
Phillips  m  Evidence^  voL  i.  p.  175.)  The  witness  may  be 
called  upon  to  state  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  notem- 
bers  of  the  profession,  of  the  past  or  present  time,  on  the 
question  under  consideration ;  and  tiierefore  he  ought  to  be 
conversant  with  the  received  opinions,  at  least  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  has  too  often  happened  that  medical  wit- 
nesses have  contradicted  each  other,  in  tiie  most  positive 
manner,  in  courts  of  justice.  This  was  the  case,  in  former 
times,  but  seldom  happens  at  present,  when  really  scientific 
men  are  witnesses.  It  was  well  exemplified,  however,  at  the 
inquest  on  the  body  of  Miss  Cashin,  at  which  no  two  of  the 
witnesses  agreed. — (See  Lond,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
1830,  vol.  V.) 

Mr.  Amos  cautions  medical  men  against  employing  tech- 
nical expressions  in  giving  evidence,  such  as  syncope  for 
fainting,  comatose,  highly  vascular,  &c.     <'  The  judge  and 
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counsel,"  says  he,  **  are  generally  very  shallow  men  of  science, 
and  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  them  to  raise  a  laugh  at  persons 
whom  they  would  represent  to  be  using  hard  names  for  common 
things." — f  Lectures  an  Medical  Jurisprudence^  Med.  Gaz, 
183i,  vol.  vii.  pp.  545^610,  et  seq.J 

Medical  practitioners  must  divulge  profesnonal  secrets 
when  giving  evidence. — (See  p.  113,  Phillips  on  Evidence^ 
AmoSf  Paris  and  Fonblanque.)  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
Edinburgh  oath  has  the  clause,  *^  non  tine  gram  causa^"  (See 
p.  63.)  The  French  law  is  very  different  upon  this  point 
^  The  tribunals  neither  ought,  nor  have  the  power  to  exact 
from  a  physician  the  revelation  of  a  secret  confided  to  him  in 
consideration  of  his  office :  at  all  events  he  may  and  ought  to 
refuse.  Religion,  probity,  nay  the  rights  of  society,  make  this 
a  law.  Still  more  are  we  bound  to  secresy,  when  not  com- 
pelled to  disclose  upon  this  point,  and  casuists  and  juris* 
consults  are  of  one  opinion.*' — fBelloc,  Caursde  Med.  Leg.) 
It  is  astonishing  that  barristers,  attomies,  and  others 
(See  Part  11.  p.  193),  are  not  compelled  to  disclose  pro- 
fessional secrets,  which  generally  refer  to  matters  relating  to 
property,  while  medical  practitioners,  who  are  entrusted  witii 
the  most  delicate  secrets  regarding  health  and  life,  are  not 
allowed  tiie  same  privileges.  I  have  only  to  add,  in  conclu- 
sion upoti  this  article,  that  it  is  an  axiom  laid  down  by  all 
medical  jurists,  "  that  the  evidence  of  medical  men  should  be 
given  as  plain  and  as  free  from  technicalities  as  possible." 
There  is  not  a  dissentient  authority  upon  this  point — (Per- 
civcd,  Haslamy  Gordon  Smithy  Hutchinson^  Paris  and  Fon- 
blanqucy  8^. J  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  should  never  show  party  bias,  or  assume  the 
part  of  the  lawyer  or  the  prosecutor.  He  oug-ht  to  be  most 
careful  in  forming  his  opinion,  as  it  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  another.  He  ought  to  refresh  his  memory  before  he 
appears  as  a  witness,  by  referring  to  the  best  works  upon  the 
subject,  and  this  will  prevent  him  from  stating  one  thing  be- 
fore a  coroner,  and  another  before  a  judge.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened that  the  direct  evidence  has  been  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  admissions  of  the  witness  on  cross-examination ;  and  this 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  ignorance  upon  the  subject     In  some 
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bases  he  must  make  experiments  upon  animals,  and  be  careful 
to  observe  the  particulars  recommended  by  eminent  physio- 
logists and  toxicologists. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  by  a  medical 
witness ;  a  fuller  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  Smith's 
Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence. 

In  certifying  as  to  the  state  of  health  for  policies  of  life 
assurance,  the  law  requires  that  the  person,  whose  life  is 
meant  to  be  insured,  has  not  ^^  any  disorder  which  tends  to 
the  shortening  of  life."  <<  But  it  is  not  required  that  he  should 
be  free  from  the  seeds  of  all  disorder.  I'he  warranty  is  suffi- 
ciently true,  if  he  be  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  health." 
(Amos.) — Even  if  a  person  labours  under  disease,  which  has 
no  tendency  to  shorten  life,  the  warranty  is  sufficiently  true. 
The  medical  practitioner  called  upon  for  a  certificate  in  diese 
cases,  is  the  ordinary  attendant  of  tlie  party  whose  life  is  about 
to  be  insured,  and  should  visit  the  patient  to  ascertain  his 
state  of  health  on  granting  the  certificate.  I  need  not  remark, 
that  he  should  never  give  a  false  statement.  This  leads  me  to 
notice  the  duties  of  medical  practitioners  in  giving  certi*- 
ficates,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  remunerated. 

Certificaies. — The  law  of  this  country  requires  oral  testi- 
mony whenever  it  can  be  obtained;  but  there  are  some  cases, 
in  which  medical  certificates  alone,  or  confirmed  by  affidavit, 
will  be  received.  In  all  certificates,  the  symptoms  of  the 
existing  disease  should  be  fully  and  fairly  stated,  in  order  that 
the  facts  alleged  may  be  examined,  corroborated,  or  contro- 
verted by  medical  witiiesses,  on  behalf  of  the  party  whom  they 
affect.  In  all  cases,  ^^  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  should  be  stated."  All  written  evidence  is 
received  with  great  caution  by  the  judges,  as  no  cross-exami- 
nation can  take  place.  Medical  evidence  has  great  influence 
on  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  all  countries. 
This  has  been  well  exemplified  in  this  article ;  but  I  may  add 
a  forcible  illustration  mentioned  by  Mr.  Amos.  A  woman 
swore  positively  that  she  had  been  violated.  Had  she  died 
before  th^  trial,  hier  deposition,  taken  before  the  magistrate, 
would  be  received  against  the  prisoner,  without  any  palliatinsf 
circumstance.     At  the  trial,  however,  it  was  proved  by  the 
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siurgeon  who  had  examined  her  after  the  offence,  that  she  had 
told  him  she  did  not  scream  at  the  time.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner,  as  they  did  not  think  she  had  offered  sufficient 
resistance.  If  she  had  died  before  the  trial,  the  surgeon's 
testimony  only  could  have  saved  the  prisoner. 

Medical  practitioners  must  be  regularly  qualified  in  order 
to  give  certificates  or  evidence.  They  must  belong  to  some 
of  the  Universities,  Colleges  of  Physicians,  Surgeons,  or 
Companies  of  Apothecaries. —  (See  Laws  relating  to  the 
Medical  Profession.)  The  first  question  put  to  a  medical 
man  before  a  magistrate,  coroner,  or  judge  is,  are  you  a 
physician  or  surgeon  ?"  Are  you  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  ?"  [as  the  case 
may  be.]  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  the  legal  title 
after  the  signature  of  the  name  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate. 
I  shall  add  a  few  forms  of  certificates  for  the  benefit  of  young 
practitioners. 

Many  medical  practitioners  assume  the  title  of  M.  D., 
Surgeon,  and  Accoucheur,  and  affix  the  same  after  their 
names,  and  even  swear  in  courts  of  justice  that  they  are 
legally  qualified.  The  testimony  of  such  persons  will  not  be 
received  if  the  deception  is  discovered,  and  such  a  witness 
would  incur  fine  and  imprisonment  under  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  insane. 


1.   Certificate  of  the  state  qf  heaUh  of  C,  Z).,  attesting  the 
impossibility  of  his  attemUng  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
Court  qf  Assize,  8fc.  as  Juror  or  wUness. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  visited  and  examined 

C.  D.,  Esq.,  residing  at  35, Square,  and  found  him 

labouring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  pneumon&  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  right  (or  left)  Tung ;  his  &ce  is  red  and  purplish, 
his  breathing  is  oppressed,  accompanied  with  deep*8eated  pain 
in  the  right  (or  left)  side  of  the  chest,  which  extends  to  the 
sternum  or  breast  bone,  his  expectoration  is  tinged  with  blood, 
his  coiigh  is  severe,  his  pulse  hard,  full,  and  frequeot,  and  he 
labours  under  a  high  degree  of  fever.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  submit  to  the  most 
active  treatment ;  and  cannot  appear  as  a  witness  or  act  as  a 
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juror  at  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  &c.  without  the  greatest 
danger  of  losing  his  life. 

85, Street,  E.  F.,  M.  D. 

August         183  Member  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians,  in  London. 
This  certificate  may  be  embodied  in  an  affidavit,  and  sworn 
to  before  a  magistrate.     Sometimes  the  affidavit  is  not  re- 
quired, 

2.     Certificate  to  exempt  a  witness  or  a  Juror  from  attend- 
ing a  court  of  justice ;    or  a    soldier  from  joining  his 
regiment. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  visited  and  examined 

Mr.  G.  H.  residing  at grocer,  or  a  private  in  his 

Majesty's  regiment  of  foot,  and  found  him  labouring 

under  a  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  about 
three  inches  above  the  ancles.  Violent  inflammation  has'taken 
place  around  the  wound,  and  extends  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  or 
fever  present,  and  absolute  rest  is  imperiously  necessary  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  his  disease.  Exertion  of  the  affected 
limb  would  be  highly  improper  and  dangerous,  and  therefore 

it  is  impossible  for  Mr. to  be  conveyed  with  safety,  in 

any  kind  of  vehicle,  to  the  court  of or  to  attend  as  a 

juror  or  witness,  or  to  join  his  regiment  sooner  than  seven  or 
eight  weeks. 

T.  L. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London. 

46, Street, 

Sep.         183 


3.  Certificate  of  the  state  of  disease  of  a  person  in  a  hospitalj 
required  by  a  magistrate  to  warrant  his  taking  bail  for  the 
party  who  has  assaulted  the  sufferer. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  J.  M.,  of  42, Street,  is  now  a 

patient  in  this  hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  lacerated  wound 
of  the  scalp  occupying  the  left  temporal  region.     His  symp- 
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toms  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  Uiere  is  pinch  reason  to 
fear  that  hb  recovery  is  doubtful,  if  not  impossible. 

H,H. 
House  Surgeon, 
July^  183  Hospital. 

4,     Certificate  in  cases  of  life  assurance. 

"  Tliis  is  to  certify,  that  Mr. of is  of  a 

good  constitution,  his  general  manner  of  living  regular,  his 
health  good,  and  is  at  present  free  from  any  disease  which  can 
shorten  his  life." 

A.  B.,  M.  D.  or  Surgeon. 

The  signature  is  to  be  attached  as  in  the  former  cases. 
The  different  life  assurance  offices  have  peculiar  forms  or 
queries  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  a  person  may  assure,  and 
tiiese  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  warranty 
required  by  law  is,  that  **  the  person  is  in  good  health" — (see 
p.  467),  and  the  above  certificate  is  sufficient  If  he  has  any 
organic  disease  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  as  apoplexy^ 
epilepsy,  consumption,  asthma,  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of  any 
other  important  organ  in  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  the  life  of 
such  person  is  non-insurable.  The  insurance  should  pay  for 
such  certificates. 

5.     Certificate  in  cases  of  Insanity  for  the  committal  of  a 

person  to  an  asylum. 

We,  the  imdersigned,  have  this  day  examined  Mr. — ' 

of gentleman,  aged  —  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 


his  mother,  (aunt,  wife,  &c.)  and  are  of  opinion  that  he  is 
insane,  and  should  be  immediately  committed  to  some  asylum 

for  insane  persons.     We  are  informed  by that  he  has 

(or  has  not)  been  found  a  lunatic  or  of  unsound  mind,  under  a 
commission  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 

A.  B.,  M.  D. 

C.  D.,  M.  D. 

Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy* 

sicians   in    London,  or  of  the   Royal 

CoUege  of  Surgeons,  or  Company  of 

Apothecaries. 

Jan.  1B3 
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The  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums  have  printed  certificates 
but  the  above  wiU  be  sufficient,  in  the  first  instance,  whei. 
such  are  not  convei^ient 


6.     Certificate  to  exempt  afinreignerj  residing  in  this  kingdom^ 
from  serving  in  the  army  in  his  native  country. 

This  certificate  was  required  by  Prince  Esterhazy  from  an 
Italian,  vrho  had  property  in  his  own  country,  and  was  bound 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  unless  disqualified  by  disease.  It  was 
also  countersigned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

Sciant  omnes  hisce  litteris  testatum  volo,  Dominum  Valen- 
tino Pizzi,  Italicum,  Londini  in  vico,  no.  73,  vulgo  dicto 
Holbom  habitantem,  sex  hebdomadis  elapsis,  morbo  haemop- 
tysi  vocato,  vexatum  fuisse,  et  nunc  hernia  dextra  inguinali 
ilium  graviter  affici,  quae  secundum  leges  nostras  Brittannicas 
saltern,  vitse  militari  ilium  inaptum  segrum  reddit  Cujis  rei 
quo  major  sit  fides,  Sigillum  meum  et  Chirographum 
apposui. 

M.  R.,  Med.  Doct  et  Chirurg.,  CoUegiorum 
Med.  et  Chirur.  Regal,  Londini,  Socius. 
Londini, 
Mensis,  Jan.  28o,  1836. 


7.    The  following  Certificate  was  required  hy  Prince  TaUyrand 
to  exempt  a  French  gentleman^  residing  in  Londonj  from 
attending  as  a  witness  in  one  of  the  Courts  in  Paris. 
Je  soussign^,  Docteur  en  Medecine  de  la  Faculte  de  Lon- 
dres,  certifie  que  M.  A.,  est  atteint  dans  ce  moment  d'un  ca- 
tarrhe  pulmonaire  chronique,  qui  menace  de  passer  a  Tetat  aigu» 
et  pourrait  determiner  des  accidens  facheux  si  M.  A.  ne  se  sou- 
mettait  a  un  refros  presque  complet,  et  aux  precautions  hygie- 
niques  les  plus  s^veres :  aussi  pensons-nous  qu'il  aurait  dan- 
ger   pour  M.  A.  de  remplir  actuellement  les  functions  de 
temoin  a  Paris. 

En  foi  dequoi  j'ai  d^livr^  le  present  Certificat,  dont  j'atteste 
le  contenu  sincere  et  veritable. 

M.  R.,  Doct  en  Med. 
Fait  a ce  ler  Janvier,  1835. 
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LAWS    FOR   THE    PRESERVATION    OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH — 
MEDICAL   POLICE — STATE    MEDICINE — PUBLIC 

HYGIENE. 

All  governments  have  framed  laws,  for  the  conservation  of 
pablic  healtli.  The  laws  enacted  for  this  purpose,  are  dis- 
persed through  the  statutes  of  all  civilized  countries.  Medi- 
cal and  statistical  topography,  public  hygiene,  civil,  military, 
naval,  and  legal  medicine,  are  established  by  law,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people.  The  his- 
tory of  public  hygiene  can  be  traced  to  the  earliest  age.  It 
embraces  a  vast  number  of  subjects :— the  history  of  man,  of 
society,  of  the  arts,  sciences,  of  the  various  pursuits,  of  climate, 
of  physiology,  and  pathology ;  and  all  agents,  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  human  health.  Every  civilized  government  legis- 
lates for  the  conservation,  education,  and  amelioration  of  the 
species.  It  supports  armies  and  navies,  for  the  protection  of 
national  happiness,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  population. 
It  establishes  civil  powers  for  the  protection  of  certain  portions 
of  society;  it  regulates  the  localities  of  towns  and  cities,  accord- 
ing to  medical  advice,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  it  endeavours  to  confine  or  exting^sh 
endemic,  epidemic,  and  contagious  diseases. 

The  laws  relating  to  public  hygiene  may  be  traced  to  the 
remotest  antiquity.  "  The  origin  of  positive  laws,  "  says 
Fodere,  in  an  unpublished  memoir,  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
Health  of  Paris,  in  1817,  <<  was  deduced  from  the  observations 
made  on  mankind,  by  physicians  and  philosophers.  Many 
laws  inserted  in  the  sacred  works  of  the  people  of  Israel  the 
codes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  which  medicine  and  the 
priesthood,  united  supreme  power,  that  part  of  the  Roman 
laws,  called  royal  laws^  the  laws  that  the  decemviri  extracted 
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from  the  Athenians,  those  which  were  successively  added  by 
the  emperors  Vespasian,  Titus,  Severus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Adrian,  &c.  contain  the  motives  that  decide  many  legislative 
enactments;  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates 
worked  incessantly:  these  and  many  other  laws  were  the 
source  from  which  emanated  the  first  ties  of  human  society. 

This  source  was  not  forgotten  by  the  church  or  by  Justinian, 
when  the  Roman  empire  was  converted  to  Christianity;  it  was 
compelled  to  adapt  its  laws  to  the  principles  of  the  new  re- 
ligion; and  this  prince  undertook  to  reconcile  the  different 
contradictions,  and  to  re-unite,  in  one  code,  the  doctrine  of  the 
different  laws*  It  is  in  his  code,  that  the  different  dispositions 
which  adll  influence  many  countries,  will  be  found,  relative  to 
marriage,  the  period  of  delivery,  and  divers  other  questions,  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  man,  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
This  was  the  first  time,  that  written  laws  established  the 
necessity  of  the  intervention  of  physicians,  as  witnesses  and 
arbitrators  in  medico-legal  questions, 

Toraqeau,  a  learned  jurisconsult  said,  ^^  that  the  science  of 
the  laws  and  of  medicine  were  united  in  so  intimate  an  alliance, 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  jurisconsult  to  be  also  a  phy- 
wsian/' 

The  constitution  of  Charles  V.,  established  in  1552,  ordered 
the  tribunals  to  consult  physicians  in  eases  of  homicide,  infanti- 
ode,  poisoning,  wounds,  abortion,  &c.  It  is  from  this  epoch 
that  l^al  medicine  dates  its  origin*  It  first  commenced  in 
Germany  and  in  Italy,  by  the  collection  of  a  code  of  £acts 
relative  to  the  subject,  which,  properly  apinre^ted,  had  great 
influence  on  public  morals  and  the  general  wel&re.  The 
enactments  of  Henry  HI.  of  IVance,  contained  several  admir- 
able regulations^  relative  to  the  reports  made  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, by  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Since  the  time  of  these  enactments^tbe  French  legislature  has 
never  varied  on  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  several  cases  of  jurisprudence ;  but  what  has 
varied,  and  what  has  never  been  well  defined,  is  the  compe- 
tency of  the  person,  who  ought  to  be  consulted  in  such  or  such 
a  case,  in  preference  to  another." 

This  quotation  proves,  that  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
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goyernments,  tiie  evidence  of  medical  practitioii^ns  has  been 
regarded  as  necessary  to  legislators  and  judges  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence.  Medical  Police,  Political  Medi- 
cine, State  Medicine,  Public  Hygiene,  Police  of  Health, 
comprise  die  acts  of  a  legislature,  a  government,  and  magis- 
tracy, for  the  conservation  of  public  heal^,  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  duty  of  medical  practitioners  in  aiding  the 
legislature  and  public  tribunals  in  forming  just  laws,  and  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  principal  subjects  under  this  head  on  which  medical 
evidence  is  required,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  the 
following: — 

1.  Ageg. — Characteristics  and  import  of  the  several  finrada- 
tions  in  Ae  period  of  human  life,  from  the  hour  of  birth  to  ite 
natural  decay,  and  final  extinction;  comprehending  many 
drcumstances  relative  to  physical  education^  exercise,  and 
other  points  of  management 

2.  Marriage  and  poptdatUm. — Tlie  proper  period  and  sub* 
jects  for  the  former,  with  the  influence  of  these  considerations 
on  the  welfare  of  descendants — ^fecundity,  mortality,  &c.  as 
questions  of  state  importance. 

3.  General  or  national  mamiers. — Their  influence  on  health. 

4.  Air^  Jbod^  and  drink. — Importance  of  their  purity  and 
wholesomeness — including  the  medico-legal  consideration  of 
nuisances,  adulterations,  public  cleanliness,  ventilation,  regula* 
tions  for  markets,  slaughter-houses,  burial-grounds,  &c. 

5.  Public  buildings  far  numerous  inmates.  As  manufactories, 
barracks,  prisons,  hospitals,  ships,  &c.  as  regards  ventilation, 
warmth,  economy,  discipline,  labour,  &c.  &c. 

6.  Topography. — Comprehending  climate,  meteorology,  soil, 
productions,  &c.  of  countries  and  particular  neighbourhoods. 

7.  Clothing  and  dwelling-'plaees. 

8.  Employment  and  management  of  the  poor^  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  disease. 

9.  Contagious^  epidemic,  and  endemic  diseases. — Enumeration 
and  history  of  the  prevalent  varieties ;  measures  to  be  adopted 
to  prevent  their  breaking  out,   or  to  arrest  their  progress. 
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Here  the  important  question  of  Quarantine  will  fall  nnder 
consideration. 

{10.  Dangers  incident  to  c&riainsituaiians. — As  mines— during 
thunder-storms — and  from  a  variety  of  accidents*  Plans  and 
institutions  for  resuscitating  those  apparently  dead^  from 
drowning,  or  other  causes." 

The  consideration  of  these  numerous  topics,  would  occupy 
a  series  of  volumes,  and  cannot  be  introduced  in  a  manual  of 
this  kind.  There  is  no  systematic  work  on  medical  juris- 
prudence, in  our  language,  that  contains  them ;  but  they  are  to 
be  found  in  treatises  on  hygiene,  and  on  the  other  subjects 
alluded  to.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  information  in  the  late 
Mr.  Thackrah's  work.—''  The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and 
Professions,  and  of  Civic  States,  and  Habits  of  Living,  on 
Health  and  Longevity,  with  suggestions  for  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  agents  which  produce  disease,  and  shorten  the 
duration  of  life."  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health,  Chri»- 
tison's  Toxicology,  and  Kilgour's  Hygiene,  elucidate  many 
points  in  public  medicine.  I  have  laid  these,  and  many  other 
similar  works  under  contribution  in  this  chapter. 

Laws /or  the  Preservation  of  Public  HeaUh. — There  is  no 
separate  code  of  British  laws  for  the  preservation  of  public 
health,  except  those  relating  to  quarantine,  to  cholera,  and 
other  reputedly  infectious  diseases;  and  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  41, 
for  the  appointment  of  officers  of  Health  in  Ireland,  with  the 
numerous  statutes  for  the  establishment  of  Hospitals,  Diq[)en* 
saries,  &c.  as  already  quoted.  All  diseases  which  are  com- 
municable from  the  affected  to  liiose  that  are  free  from  them 
are  infectious;  some  are  communicated  by  direct  and  imme- 
diate contact,  and  others  through  the  medium,  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  true  that  all  exposed  to  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases,  do  not  contract  them ;  but  as  it  is  impossible,  previous 
to  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases,  to  distinguish  those  who 
are  predisposed,  and  those  who  are  not,  the  same  precautions 
are  necessary  as  if  all  were  liable  to  bq  attacked ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  wise  principle  that  the  quarantine,  cholera,  and 
other  similar  laws  have  been  enacted. 

The  most  important  regulation  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  community  is  the  performance  of  quatantinc ; 
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that  is,  not  allowing  either  the  persons  or  goods  on  board  any 
vessel  coming  from  places  where  the  plague  or  other  infectious 
disease  prevails,  to  land  at  their  destination  till  forty  days,  or 
other  determinate  period,  has  expired. 

By  the  6  Geo*  IV.  c.  98,  all  the  prior  statutes  relative  to 
the  quarantine  laws  are  repealed,  and  other  provisions  are  made 
similar,  in  their  nature,  to  former  regulations.  By  this  act, 
places  are  to  be  appointed,  by  proclamation,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  quarantine ;  or,  the  privy  council  may  order  vessels 
to  repair  to  certain  places  to  be  examined,  without  being  liable 
to  quarantine* 

Masters  of  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  are  to  hoist  the  yellow 
flag  on  meeting  other  vessels  at  sea,  or  being  within  two 
leagues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  penalty  of  100/. 

Masters  refusing  to  answer  interrogatories  made  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  their  vessels,  to  forfeit  200/. ;  or  omitting  to  dis- 
close that  they  have  touched  at  any  infected  place,  to  forfeit 
800/. ;  or  refusing  to  convey  their  vessels  to  the  place  appointed 
for  quarantine,  or  quitting  them,  or  suffering  any  other  person 
to  quit  them,  forfeit  400/. 

Persons  arriving  in  any  infected  vessel,  or  going  on  board, 
and  quitting  such  before  discharged  from  quarantine,  to  suffer 
six  months'  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  300/. 

Persons  forging  or  uttering  false  certificates,  required  by 
order  in  council,  to  be  guilty  of  felony. 

The  privy  council  is  also  empowered  to  direct,  in  cases  of 
any  highly  infectious  disease,  the  destruction  of  the  clothes  and 
bedding  of  persons  dying  of  such  diseaseis,  and  to  order  mea- 
sures for  the  purification,  ventilation,  and  disinfection  of  their 
houses,  and  of  all  others  in  insalubrious  districts. 

I  mav  here  observe,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  that  the 
best  meaos  of  destroying  the  vims  of  contagion  in  merchan- 
dize, is  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture; and,  should  this  important  conclusion  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  present  quarantine  laws 
may  be  speedily  removed.  The  bad  effects  of  these  laws  on 
trade  and  commerce  will  be  perceived  on  perusing  the  pre- 
sent method  of  purifying  the  cargoes  of  suspected  vessels. 
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''  When  a  ^ip  arrives  at  a  port  from  a  suspect^  plue^^  a 
boat  is  dispatehed  to  inquire  wbetker>  she  kave  any  siek  «m 
board,  and  into  the  natare  of  her  MU-  of  b^idth;  btrt-  n#  pei^« 
son  is  permitted  either  to  ^o  into  the  vessel  of  to  leave  her<' 
If  she  have  any  one  31  <rfp]a^e  on  board,  and  kiltmsitioii  of 
this  be  not  given  by  the  captain,  he  is  guiky  of  felony.  ^^  Oil 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  heakh  of  the  orew^-  the  ^ngssei  k 
ordered  into  quarantine,  ach^ording*  to  dte  n^rtore  of  hw  bHI  of 
health*  In  this  eountry,'the  law  in  this  respect  is: 'Mceenied 
with  great  laxity ;  but  in  the  ports  of  the  Me^Ktenaneaiv  and 
die  Adriatic,  it  is  rigorously  enforced ;  and  there  sre  la9n»et>^ 
toes  of  different  kinds  where  the  quarantines  are  performed. 
If  the  ship  have  any  of  the  crew  with  symptoms  of  pkign^ 
the  highest  degree  of  rigour  is  enforced,  aiid  the  qpieoantise' 
continues  for  eighty  days ;  the  goods,  before  being*  ianied, 
even  in  the  lazaretto,  are  exposed  on  the  dcdcs  of  lighteto  iom 
twenty  dayS)  and  dmty  turned.  They  are  then  landed,  mn^ 
packed,  and,  according  to  their  nature,  exposed  to  the  air.  if 
cotton  be  part  of  the  cargo,  the  bales  are  taken  to  pieces,  and 
men,  who  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  throw  ^  wkile 
daily  over  their  heads,  for  'sixty  days,  and  if  plague  be  iiot 
communicated  to  any  of  them  in  that  time,  the  cotton  is 
declared  clean,  and  permitted  to  be  Uken  from  the  laaEapettO; 
Hie  crew  are  also  confined  to  the  lazaretto,  and  dafiy  in- 
spected by  a  medical  practitioner,  who  judges  of  tiieir  inee* 
dom  from -the  disease,  by  making  them  beat  their  axiih  and 
groins,  and  observing  whether  they  express  any  degree  of 
pain;  in  which  case  they  are  fttripp«d  naked^  aoftd  caieftiHjr 
examined. 

If  no  symptoms  of  plagtie  have  actually  appeared. on  beard 
the  ship,  and  she  merdy  come  from  a  sospeoted  .port»  dien 
she  is  ordered  to  the  second  description  of  iazarettoi;  and  th^ 
treatment,  although  nearlyof  the  same  kind,  is  less  r%oni». 
The  labourers,  instead  of  throwing  the  cottoi,  for  exanqde, 
over  their  heads,  merdy  bare:the  arm,  suid  tIa'Bst  it  into  the 
bale  in  a  naked  state,  up  as  far  as  the  shoulder.  Twemky 
days  are  a  sufficient  trial  in  this  case,  during  whidi^if  no  dis- 
ease appear,  both  the  goods  and  the  ci^w-  are  declared  cfeon. 
In  the  third  description  of  lazaretto,  the  goods  are  merely 
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landed*  and  the  crew  detained  for  Ijie  epaee  of  twenty  or  forty 
days,  as  cireomstaaoei  are  more  or  less  faiYOuraUe.  The  last 
kiAd  ot  lasaretto  is  a  place  merely  for  those  smpe^ned  of 
hairiag  oome  from  an  infeeted  port,  in  which  the  orew  £u*e 
confined  for  a  week ;  and,  if  nothing  disadvantageous  to  their 
heidtk  appear  in  that  time,  they  are  declared  healthy.  Such 
is  the  usual  meaner  of  performing  quarantine  The  services 
of  die  medical  man  are  required  only  to  examine  the  crew 
and  paasei^era,  under  the  two  first  q>ecies :  and  in  both  cases, 
it  is  of  much  importance  that  he  should  be  aware  of  the  nature 
gt  plague  and  other  infections,  to  be  able  to  decide  at  once 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  If  plague  {q>pear 
during  the  period  of  performing  quarantine,  and  the  patient 
die,  the  body  is  buried  within  the  lazaretto,  and  the  grave 
filled  with  quicklime.  Should  any  of  you  gentlemen  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  you  are  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  perform  the  duty  of  inspection,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse 
b  necessary  to  be  ascertained,  you  should  bear  in  remem* 
brance  that  the  finger  should  be  dipped  in  oil,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose a  medium  between  the  finger  and  the  skin  of  the  patient: 
and  this  has  been  found  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  the  physician. 
In  examining  a  patient  als<^  the  practitioner  should  stand  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  patient,  to  afiinrd  a  chance  of  the 
infectious  matter  emanating  from  the  diseased  person  to  be 
wafibed  from  him. — Dr.  Thommm's  Ledures. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  community  express  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  interment  of  bodies  in  an  hour  or  two  after  death, 
and  more  especially  in  unconseofated  earth.     (See  p.  485.) 

Appearing  abroad  with  i/ttfecHoim  disease. — By  1  Jac  I. 
c  31,  if  any  person  dwelling  in  any  infected  house  be  com- 
manded by  the  mayor,  or  other  head-officer  of  the  town,  to 
keep  his  house,  and  disobey  such  command,  he  shall,  though 
there  be  no  plague  or  sore  upon  him,  be  punished  as  a  vaga- 
bond by  whipping,  and  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour :  but 
if  he  have  any  infectious  sore  upon  him,  uncured,  he  is  guilty 
of  felony. 

Lord  EUenborongh  held  that  it  is  a  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law  to  expose  a  person  labouring  under  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, as  the  small-pox,  in  the  streets  or  public  places.  Rex 
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VofUMdUhj  4  M*  and  S.  TS.    An  indictment  Kes  for  loA^xtg 
the  poor  in  un  unhealthy  place,  Catd.  492^ 

^*  There  is  one  disorder/'  says  Dr.  Paris,  <*to  cheek  ihe  pro- 
pagation of  which  has  been  sin^Iarly  neglected,  xiXkAet  the 
eurious  pretence  that  any  regohition  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  immorality.  We  cannot  consent  to  the  validity  of  diis 
objection,  and  think  tliat  we  fifcould  find  Httle  dlfficalty  in 
refuting  it" 

<<  From  our  social  improvements,  and  frotn  increased  habits 
of  cleanliness,  we  may  deduce  the  milder  form  and  more 
unfrequented  occurrence  of  the  disease,  which  poisons  human 
life  at  its  soui«e.  Still  we  feel  some  astonishment  that  the 
change  has  not  been  forwarded  by  a  measure  of  the  police ; 
for  though  a  Parisian  system  might  savour  somewhat  too  much 
of  otir  own  ancient  abuses,*  yet  it  would  neither  be  difficult 
nor  immoral  for  the  magistrates,  when  t^ey  occasionally  clear 
the  streets  for  the  night,  to  order  the  detention  of  those  whose 
liberty  might,  on  surgical  examination,  prove  dangerous  to  the 
unwary;  cbMa  pnneipiiB  is  as  good  a  maxim  in  law  as  in 
physic  One  surgeon  attached  to  each  police  office,  for  Ais, 
and  other  evident  purposes,  would  be  materially  usefol  and 
not  considerably  expensive.''  It  is  singular  that  thijp  judicious 
suggestion  has  never  been  acted  on. 

The  importance  of  the  purity  of  airy  water,  and  situation  to 
the  preservation  of  health  was  duly  estimated  by  Hippocrates, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries  since  the  epoch  in  whidi  he  flou- 
rished. The  laws  of  this  country,  for  the  abatement  of 
nuisances,  with  some  few  odrers,  as  those  relating  to  quaran* 
tine,  paving,  sewers,  cleansing  the  streets,  &c.  are  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  The  guar(£ans  of 
the  public  health  are  the  colleges  of  physicians,  as  the  boards 
of  health,  which  advise  the  government  and  legislatuiie,  and 
also  as  inspectors  of  apothecaries'  shops,  the  medical  pfae* 
titsoners  as  local  boards  of  health,  and  as  officers  of  hospitaisv 
public  charities,  parishes  in  England ;  the  custom-house  olB^ 

*  TBe  curious  reader  ^111  not  be  at  a  loss  to  tr«ce  the  ancient  patronage  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Wiachester;  supparefised  among  other  eco)e«> 
siastical  establishments  by  Hmry  VJIIr 
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cere,  wko  ascertain  tlie  biUs  of  beialth  in  the  aFmy  and  navy, 
&c.  of  all  vessek  arriving  at  our  port»,  tke  commisBioners  of 
sewers^  the  clerks  of  the  meat^  vegiatable,  cattle,  and  other 
marketS)  the  corpoiatbn  of  p«ridh  clerks,  who  prepsure  the 
bills  €xi  mortality,  the  iiuaipeeterS'  of  limade  asylums^  prisons, 
factories,  poor  law  cofinnissioBers,  and  parochial  aatborities, 
together  with  the  Loid  Chancellor,  judges,  magistracy,  and 
police. 

There  is  one  dbss  of  the  preceding  gnardians  of  public 
health  which  cannot  be  passed  over  withont  a  remark^ 
namely,  the  framen^  of  the  bills  of  mortalifty.  These  have 
recommended  every  parish  in  London  to  appoint  two  old 
women  as  searchers,  and  who  are  to  apply  to  the  sexton,  on 
the  lotlkig  of  the  parish  bell,  to  learn  the  residence  of  the 
individual^  whose  body  is  dibout  to  be  interred,  and  these  are 
to  report  the  cause  of  death.  The  fee  to  each  is  fourpenee« 
The  observafions,  on  the  inefficiency  of  such  persons,  is  thus 
happily  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Paris  i — 

"  We  entirely  agr^e  with  Dr.  Burrows*  in^miktng  that  the 
office,  as  at  present  filled,  should  be  entirely  suppressed ;  and 
the  attestation  of  a  properly  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
upon  actual  knowledge  of  the  disease  of  which  the  person  died, 
or  up<m  inquiry  and  exmninatiim  of  &e  body,  should  be  sub- 
stituted. Were  competent  persons  only  appointed  to  report, 
the  nomenclataref  and  classification  of  diseases,  in  which  there 

*  Strictures  on  the  Uses  and  Defects  of  Parish  Registers  and  Bills  of 
Mortality,  with  SuggestioBS  for  ioiproving  aod  ezteadiBg  the^Syatem  of 
Paroehial  fiegistiry.    Loaioa,  1818. 

f  Manj  of  the  diseases  are  absolutely  uniCitelUgible  under  their  {nresen^ 
designations;  such,  foriustanoe,  as  Headmoldshot;  horse-shoe  head;  over- 
grown head ;  rising  of  the  lights,  &c.  Others  are  barbarous,  as  liver-grown; 
twisting  of  the  guts,  &c.  Others  again  are  fiir  too  indefinitely  expressed," 
to  be  admitted  a»8peeifie  diseases,  of  whK^h  aged,  bed-ridden,  bile,  colds, 
may  seme  as  fixamptea  **  Fereys  of  all  isSrnd^*  h  a  little  Itdo  sweeping  and^ 
indiscriminate.  "  Abortives  and  still-bom"  united,  form  a  large  number  in 
the  general  annual  bill,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  apparent  Child-bed  is 
a  formidable  article  in  the  bill,  and  is  liable  to  much  misinterpretation  and 
error;  all  women  dying  within  the  month  after  delivery  are  indiscrimi- 
nately classed  under  child-bed,  whether  they  die  in  actual  labour,  or 
subsequently  of  acute  fever,  consumption,  or  any  other  disorder.     Infants 
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has  b^en  little  yariatioti  sioce  the  origin  of  the  bills,  woiiM 
consequently  be  reforjned;  and  we  should  then  derive  from 
them  ^e  elucidation  of  many  important  and  dubious  medical 
points,  as  I.  The  causes  of  many  diseases^  and  their  canity  to 
one  aimriher.  2*  The  rise^  gituation^  increc^j  dearease,  and 
cessation  of  qridemic  and  contagious  diseases.  3.  The  means 
qf  guarding  against  their  extension  and  ^ects^  4.  The  com- 
parative  healthiness  of  different  countries  and  places^  clinuUeSy 
and  seasons.  5*  7%6  influence  of  particular  trades  and  manu- 
factures on  the  human  constitution.  Such  are  the  medical 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  correct  and  enlarged  bills 
of  mortality/'     This  is  the  French  plan.     See  p.  487. 

When  it  is  stated  that  a  vast  number  of  burials  are  without 
the  walls,  as  those  of  Dissenters,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics, 
Baptists,  and  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  church  of  England, 
the  bills  of  mortality  are  most  defective  and  inaccurate.  This 
defect  has  caused  the  establishment  of  a  Statistical  Society  in 
London  during  the  last  year,  which  will  lead  to  important 
results.  The  reader  will  find  much  instructive  information  on 
medical  statistics  in  a  most  useful  little  work.  The  British 
Medical  AlmanaCf  18S6. 

The  sale  of  unwholesome  provisions  is  contrary  to  law. 

Sale  <tf  unwholesome  Provisions. — In  general,  any  practices 
by  which  a  man's  health  is  injured,  or  the  vigour  of  the  con- 
stitution impaired,  are  punishable ;  as  by  selling  unwholesome 
provisions,  by  the  exercise  of  a  noisome  trade,  which  pollutes 
the  air  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  the  neglect  or  unskilful 
mani^ment  of  his  physician^  surgeon,  or  apothecary.  It  is 
a  misdemeanor  to  give  any  person  injurious  food  to  eat,  whe- 
ther the  offender  be  excited  by  malice  or  desire  of  gain.  The 
51  Hen.  YIII.  punishes  the  sale  of  unwholesome  flesh  with 
fine  and  imprisonment;  and,  by  the  12  Car.  IL  c.  25,  any 
brewing  or  adulteration  of  wine  is  punished  with  the  forfeiture 
of  IWk  if  done  by  the  wholesale  merchant,  and  4(U.  if  done 


dying  before  baptism  are  not  returned  by  the  parish  clerics  in  the  bills  of 
mortality.  In  the  old  bills  they  were  entered  under  the  denomination  of 
ChryBomSy  but  this  title  ha»  been  lon^  disused; — See,  Bvaaow&'t^  Suic- 
tureSf  p.  53. 
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by  the  vintner  or  retail  dealer.  By  the  1  W.  &  M.  c.  84,  it  is 
more  generally  provided  that  any  person  who  shall  sell  wine, 
by  wholesale  or  retail,  who  shall  adulterate  it,  or  sell  it  adul- 
terated, shall  forfeit  300/.  for  each  offence,  half  to  the  king, 
and  half  to  him  who  shall  sue  for  it,  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
three  months.     (See  Adulteration  of  Aliments.) 

In  connection  with  the  preservation  of  public  health,  a  few 
observations  may  be  made  on  the  bad  effects  of  tiie  ifUermeni 
of  the  dead  in  crowded  towns  and  citieSf 


CHAPTER  II. 

« 

inhumation — BURIAL   OF   THE    DEAD. 

It  was  wisely  considered  in  the  early  ages,  that  the  bvrial 
of  the  dead  in  crowded  cities  was  detrimental  to  public  health. 
The  Jews  and  Heathens  decreed,  that  the  place  of  interment 
should  be  witiiout  the  dty.  All  eastern  nations  who  buried 
their  dead,  adopted  this  custom. 

Bingham  in  his  Church  AntiqiiiHes  adduces  many  prooiis, 
that  burying  in  churches  and  chtnreh«-yards  became  customary 
in  tiie  eighth  century,  on  account  <^  the  estimation  of  con-» 
secrated  ground,  reKes,  &c  Gregory  the  Great  deemed  the 
custom  a  good  one;  as  relations  and  friends,  on  attending 
divine  worship,  and  on  beholding  the  tombs  of  their  relatives 
or  acquaintances,  would  be'induced  to  pray  for'  them.  Cuth- 
bert.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  introduced  this  custom  into 
England,  a.d.750. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  tiie  human  breast,  a  veneration  and 
respect  for  the  remains  of  near  relations  or  sincere  friends ; 
<<and  every  nation,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous,  has  accords 
ingly  invented  and  practised  some  ceremony,  in  general  of  a 
religious  character,  for  the  final  dkposal  of  tiie  human  corpse ; 
but  it  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  the  living 
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frovi  those  evils  le  mryeh  an  iU««ppUed  respect  for  the  dead 
may  be  Vktly  to  subjeei  tkem." — (PartB^) 

The  cemetries  in  liondon  and  Paris  have  been  so  crowded 
that  the  soil  was  raised  ^;ht  ^or  ien  Seet  ahore^e  lerel  (rfliie 
adjacent  streets ;  and  in  sm^  easesi  exhaled  insist  injiuions 
effluvia.  Snch  was  the  state  of  St  Marganet*s  cbureh-^yard  in 
this  yioinity»  in  1814,  and  of  8t  Innocents'  in  Paries  in  1785. 

Exkmnaitkm. — ^It  was  formoriy  «up|M>sed  that  the  gases 
evolved  from  dead  bodies  on  ^opening  gHives,  were  capable  of 
producing  the  contagions  of  the  most  pestilential  fevers,  and 
even  of  plague ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  completely  exploded. 
It  is  also  determined  that  such  gases  cannot  communicate  the 
disease  of  which  the  individual  died,  whose  body  affords  them. 
This  is  evident  when  we  examine  the  progress  of  putrefaction, 
for  the  gases  or  elements  supplied  by  the  tissues  of  the  human 
body,  though  many  of  them  are  highly  injurious  to  health, 
and  may  cause  asphyxia  and  even  death,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances so  diluted  by  the  atmosphere,  as  not  to  be  dangerous 
to  life.  The  workmen  engaged  in  exhumations  in  Paris,  had 
often  suftred  from  nausea,  vomking,  aad  some  from  a^yxia ; 
bM  none  of  those  engaged  At  St.  Inne^^nAs  perished. 

The  luiiverail  eaperienee  4»f  medieal  practitioners  leads  to 
the  condusion,  ttmt  animal  substanoes,  io  a  state  of  the  putre- 
iaction,  taint  the  atmosphere,  aiid  Deader  it  dangerous  to  in- 
dividuals and  animals  4:hat  respire  '^  Romintizzini,  Vicq. 
d^Axyr,  Haller,  Ranltn,  HaqiaeiMNiy  and  many  otheiis,  have  re- 
eoided»  examples  of  sadden  death  produeiod  by  e;i[humation. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  putreftiction  of  the  body 
is  effected  al;  different  periods^  according  to  the  isoil  in  whieh  it 
is  inhxmiedi  and  the  deptii  it  is  from  ifae  surfepe. 

According  i»  the  law  of  ibis  ocmnlsry,  the  biimaaa  coipse 
must  be  bnried  in  proper  time,  after  4wo  or  mete  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place  at  which  a  person  dies.  A 
ewrioiis  question  was  deoided  by  Lord  Slow)eI»  as  to  the  dnra- 
bittly  of  iron  and  wooden  coffins,  and  he  held,  that  as  the  former 
were  most  ditrabie,  the  parties  are  to  be  held  liable  to  extra- 
ordinary fees.— /^Par«*  and  Fonbkmque^) 

The  kw  of  France  requires,  that  a  pbysidan  ehouM  be 
appointed  for  each  district,  to  report  to  the  mayor  the  follow^ 
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iog  partiQiilar^ :. — h  the  usam  9iod  surnaiue  of  the  deceased ; 
2.  the  sex;  3.  whether  nuurried  or  uamaraed;  4,  the  age; 
d.  the  piHifesfiioa;  6.  the  ex^SM^t  hour  at  wlmh  death  took 
pi^ee;  7.  tim  number  of  tiie  house;  S.  the  locality  of  the 
i^^todent;  9,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  whether  the  body 
was  i^ned;  10.  the  aoleeed^nt  causes,  and  the  oomplicatioiis 
of  the  disease  i  1 1.  the  duration  f^  the  disease ;  12*  the  name 
of  the  medical  attendant,  and  of  IJiose  who  supplied  the  medi- 
cine; ffiod,  13.  the^iavnes  of  the  oirdiiiary  attendants  qn  the 
deoeased.     (See  Qrfila,  BriawH^  Sediffo^  Sfc.) 

These  measures  are  necessary  in  large  to^^s  and  cities,  to 
pxeyent  a  h^t  of  crimes,  and  .to  discover  those  that  .have  been 
committed;  they  afford  vaJjuable  information  in  aU  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  circ^jnstaiKies  of  death, 
or  of  personal  identity. 

There  are  also  physicians  appointed  at  Strasburgh  to  deter- 
mine the  time  and  hour  at  which  inhumation  or  intemnent 
ought  to  take  place,  and  such  officers  9ix^  general  in  Frsmce. 

Premature  Intermmt. — Umertaiidy  of  the  &ign»  ^Bexiik. — 
It  now  scarcely  ever  happens,  in  consequence  of  aueh  wise 
regulations,  that  bodies  are  buried  too  precipitately  or  sub** 
jected  to  tihe  scalpel  of  the  anatomist.  In  former  .i^ges,  such 
occurrences  were  not  so  rare,  and  even  a  frightful  case  was 
recorded  in  one  of  the  periodicals  during  the  last  year.  Yesa^ 
lius  was  acpused  of  homicide  for  having  ciHnmenced  the,  study 
of  anatomy  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  wa^  supposed  to  be 
dead.  A  similar  misfortune  occurred  to  Servet  and  Phillipe 
Feu ;  which  I  shall  fully  desc^be  hereafter-— ^aad  here  allude 
to  it  briefly : — 

The  Abbe  Prevot  was  attacked  witii  apoplexy  ditrii^  a 
walk,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead;  but  the  moment  at  which 
the  above-named  surgeon  commenced  his  autopsy,  which  was 
required  by  the  law,  the  pain  caused  by  the  scalpel,  recalled 
him  to  life,  to  the  eternal  fright  and  regret  of  those  who  weire 
about  to  consign  him  to  the  tomb.  Wiosbw,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  had  been  buried  twice.  M.  Franeob  Civille,  a 
Norman  gentleman,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  was  three 
times  deadf  three  times  interred,  und  three  times  resuseikaed, 
by  the  grape  of  God.—(Sedillot.  Manmel  camplet.  de  Med.  Le. 
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ffaU.—PariSj  I8S5.)  M.  Thouret,  Whik  deate  oi  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  exhamations  at  the  cemetry 
of  Innocents',  and  observed  so  nuttiybodieBatldpoitioiifirofiMidies 
in  such  positions  as  clearly  proved,  ^t  th^  tmfertiuiates  were 
interred  too  precipitately,  and  had  retailed  to  life.  Ho  was 
so  affected  by  this  deplorable  circnmstance,  that  he  ordered 
in  his  will,  that  such  measures  shoald  be  taken  as  to  prevent  a 
siinilar  misfortune  to  himsdf. 

M.  Bruheir  rep<Mrts  in  his  work  (on  the  Unceitainty  of  the 
signs  of  Death), Ihat  fifty*two  living  persons  were  inter^,  four 
opened  before  death,  fifky-tfaree  buried  after  they  had  returned 
to  life,  and  seventy-two  reputed  dead  without  having  been  so. 
— (Briand  Manuel  de  Med.  Legtde^  1828.) 

The  following  case,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a 
former  page  (246),  on  the  possibility  ci  conception  while 
the  woman  was  unconscious  of  it,  is  related  by  the  celebrated 
Louis  (LeUre  sur  PlncerHiude  des  9ignes  de  la  Mart)  A 
yooBg  monk  stopped  at  a  house,  during  his  journey,  in  which 
the  body  of  a  young  g^ri  was  laid  out  for  burial.  He  offered 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  coffin  was 
placed.  Having  stripped  the  body  during  the  night  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  it,  and  having  observed  some  traces  of 
beauty  which  excited  his  concupiscence,  he  gratified  his  de* 
sireSb  He  continued  his  jouniey  next  day.  Some  hours 
afticrwardss  when  the  friends  of  the  supposed  deceased  were 
preparing  to  inter  the  body,  the  girl,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
dead,^  resuscitated,  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  she  brought 
an  infant  into  the  world,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  her 
parents  and  her  own.  The  monk  came,  on  his  return,  to  the 
same  place  i  he  avowed  himself  the  father  of  the  child,  and 
married  the  mother  of  it,  after  releasing  himself  from  his  vows 
which  he  said  he  was  constrained  to  take.  It  is  evident,  from 
this  case,  that  a  woman,  affected  with  certain  states  of  hysteria, 
calalepsy,  or  lethargy,  mig^it  be  impregnated  without  her 
knowledge.  Several  oases  are  recorded  of  individuals,  who 
were  buried  before  the  extinction  of  the  vital  spark.  John 
Scott,  the  emperor  2^no,  and  others  were  entombed  alive,  and 
perished^  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  rage,  or  hunger.  Diem- 
broeck  Lib.  ij,  Mathaens  Quest  Med.  Leg.  Hildanus,  Pin- 
neau,  and  others  attest  such  cases. 
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Lancisi  knew  aa  indii^dual  <^4k1|ii0tioii,  wlio  recovered  s^s* 
«atio»  and  motion  while  th^  pcie^l  wa&  readiag  the  funfecal 
service  over  him  ia  the  churdi ;  a  ajrcamstauce  wbi^  stmck 
the  by^tandess  with  a  degree  of  terror  superior  to  their  sur*- 
prises — (De  Mwie  Subiiamch  Kb.  hj 

Ziuschias  relates  the  case  of  a  young  nuin^  who  was  taken 
to  be  buried  id  a  boat)  that  showed  signs  of  lifi^  and  revived*  In 
two  days  afterwards  he  was  judged  to  be  ^eparaUy  dead»  and 
was  a^ain  prepared  lor  burial^  but  he  resuscitated  and  was 
restored  to  health;.  This  celebrated  au&or  states  that  seveml 
persons  were  buried  alive  during  the  plague  of  Rome  (Med* 
Leg.  T.  iiir),  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this 
occurred  in  many  other  citie%  and  even  in  London,  during  the 
late  epidemic  cholera. 

Philip  Peu^  an  eminent  surgeon  and  obstetrician,  in  Paris, 
with  a  degree  of  candour,  no  less  singular  than  praiseworthy, 
relates  (Prax«  Obstetr.  11.  c.  11.  §2.)  an  unfortimate  accident 
which  happened  in  his  owb  practice.  Being  waimly  solidted 
to  perform  the  Cmarian  operation  <m  a  pregnant  woman, 
whom  he  conceived  to  be  dead,  because  he  felt  no  pulsation 
in  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  because  a  mirror  applied  to  her 
mouth  was  not  tarnished  by  her  breath,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
commence  the  section ;  but  scarcely  had  he  plunged  the  scal- 
pel into  the  integuments,  when,  by  the  trepidation  or  flutter- 
ing movements  of  the  patient's  body,  he  was,  though  too  late, 
convinced  of  the  htsl  error.  This  unfortunate,  and  no  less 
melancholy  mistake,  so  completely  overwhelmed  him,  and 
filled  his  mind  with  such  terror,  that  he  bound  hiaiself,  by 
oath,  never  again  to  attempt  the  same  operation,  until  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced,  by  less  equivocal  signs,  that  life  had 
fled  its  earthly  habitation  for  ever.     See  p.  274. 

An  accident  similar  to  the  above  is  rehtted  of  another  smr- 
geon,  who  was  ordered  to  inspect  the  body  of  a  certain  Hian 
of  quality  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  supposed  deatb. 
The  hardships  and  inconveniences  to  which  Vessalius,  the 
greatest  anatomist  of  his  day,  was  exposed,  from  an  accident 
of  this  description,  are  sufficiently  known.  But  should  these 
well*«uthenticated  histories,  consecrated  to  immortality,  be 
considered  at  all  apocryphal,  there  are  others  of  a  more  recent 
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dale  wliifih  nmy  b^  jaritifactarily  rafeoed  tow  Among  Ihese  is 
&ther  Le  Clenv  forweriiy  priQfii|)al  of  the  Collfige  of  St. 
X^Miis  the  GreftU  and  a  van  imivevsaUy  esteemed  for  the 
active  probity  and  caadoiir  of  his  life.  This  gendeman  in- 
forms  us,  that  the  sister  of  his  Caliber's  first  wife  being  mterred 
mth  a  nog  oo  her  fii>g«r  »  «he  iHiUie  cemetery  <tf  Orleans, 
vas,  the  foUoving  nighty  uneofsered  by  a  domestie»  who  was 
iodueed  thereto»  l^  the  hopes  «f  phwdefy  torMate  the  sepul- 
(Biae ;  but  findiag  that  he  oould  not  (tisengsge  the  riog  from 
the  finger,  had  aetuaUy  oonaneooed  cuttiog  off  the  latter. 
Xhe  senaalioii  .oaimnimifiated  to  the  JBenres  by  ^  wound 
roi:^ed  the  womaiiy  whose  hideous  shrieks,  estfltrted  by  the 
paiiiy  not  only  struck  terror  into  the  aaerilegioiis  rohl>er»  but 
also  put  him  to  flight  without  his  intesded  booty.  lo  the 
meaqtinie  the  resuscitated  woman  disengs^^  iierself  from 
the  apparel  of  deaUi  as  well  as  she  possiUy  could,  returned 
home  tp  her  husband,  widi  whom  she  afterwards  lived  ten 
years,  during  which  time  she  fitfraished  him  with  an  heir  to 
his  estat^  a  desideratum  he  hmg  had  previously  wished  to 

eiyoy* 

M.  Joseph  Mareschal,  formerly  chapfain  of  the  metropo- 
lit^i  ehuxch  of  Paris,  ^pimc  of  St.  Jean  de  la  Motte  an  Mans, 
and  a  man  whose  probity  and  attachment  to  trutji  weiie  genu- 
i4»e  ornaments  to  the  ss^ed  chameter  he  JM»re,  attested,  that 
abofit  the  year  1714,  when  passing  through  the  jrtreet  St. 
J^ean  .Robert,  be  .saw  a  woman,  wrapped  up  in  a  woollen 
coverk^,  aod  stttiag  in  an  arm«dhair  at  the  doox  of  a  house, 
^ose  to  the  eoffin  in  which  she  had  been  eoavf(yed  thither> 
and  from  whi<jh  she  ,had  very  shortly  bdSote  been  released. 
The  samegendeman  also  dodared  that,  in  the  yiear  1722  or 
1723,  he  saw  certain  persons  meet  the  public  bearers,  who 
vfefe  oomijiig  into  the  street  ealled  Chataxp  Henry,  in  order  to 
Qonvey  a  eoirpse  to  die  place  of  interment,  and  heard  the 
fi^rmex  tell  the  latter,  that  they  ought  return,  since  the  person 
they  believed  to  be  dead  was  aliire,  and  bi^  lately  rdeased 
from  his  coffin. 

Mr.  Bernaud,  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  certified,  that 
lA  the  parish  of  Biol,  Paris,  he  himself,  when  a  young  man, 
in  the  presence  of  lus  £atther  and  seveoed  other  i[q)ectato]s,  saw 
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a  monk^  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Francis,  wlu>  had  been  buried 
three  or  four  dayV)  taken  from  his  grave,  breatiiii^  and  aUre, 
wkh  his  amis  lacerated  near  the  swndies,.  enipiojred  in  securing 
tiicin ;  but  he  died  immediately  afiervards,  doubdeiB  from 
not  having  met  with  a  more  timely  release.  It  is  asserted 
also,  by  die  same  gentleman,  that  sa  fidthfui  narrative,  of  so 
m^nofable  an  occorrenee,  wea  drawn  up  by  puMie  audiority, 
axkd  that  the  dianterinent  of  the  body  was  occasioned  by  a 
letter  written  from  one  pf  the  monk's  friends,  m  which  it  was 
set  forth,  Aat  he  was  subject  to  odal^tic  fits. 

Dr.  Cijchton,  physician  tio  tbe  Gfand  Duke  Nicholas  (now 
Emperor  of  Rnosia),  rebiee^  diat  ^^  A  yowg  giri,  in  the  ser- 

yiee  of  the  Prince  of ^  who  had  for  some  time  kept  her 

bed  with  a  nervous  affection,  at  length,  to  all  appearances, 
was  deprived  of  life.     Her  &ce  had  assumed  all  the  diantcter- 
istios  of  death ;  her  body  was  perfectly  cold,  and  every  other 
symptom  of  Ae  ^'  grim  king"  being  in  fiiU  possession  were 
manifested.    She  was  removed  from   her  bedchamber    to 
another  apartment,  and  pkced  in  a  coffin.    On  the  day  fixed 
fat  her  funeral,  hymns,  aeooiding  to  ^e  custosn  of  the  coun- 
try, were  sung  before  the  door;  but  at  the  moment  the  eolBEm 
was  about  to  be  nailed  down,  a  pen^intion  was  perceived 
npoan'her  drin,  mid  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  sueceeded  by  a 
eonvujsivte  motion  in  the  hands  and  feet     In  a  few.  moments 
she  akered  :her  eyes,  and  uttered  a  piercing  scream.     The 
fiwulty  wiere  instantly  called  in,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  jier  heidth  was  pei&etly  jre-estabUshed.     The  account 
she  gave  of  her  siluation  is  extteiiiely  eurious.     She  said,  she 
appeared  to  dream  slie  was 'dead,  but  that  she  was  sensiUe  to 
every  thing  that  was  passing  round  her,  and  distincdy  heard 
her  friends  bewailing  her  death ;  she  £elt  liiem  envelope  her 
in  her  shroud,  and  plaee  her  in  tihe  coffin.     This  sensation 
gave  her  extreme  agony,  and  she  attempted  to  spesdc,  but  that 
her  soul  was  unable  to  act  upon  her  body.     8he  deser&ed  her 
seasatioos  as  very  eontradictory,  as  if  she  was  and  was  not  in 
her  body  at  the  same  instant.     She  m  vain  attempted  to  move 
her  arms,  to  open  her  eyes,  «r  to  oipeak.    The  agony  of  her 
mind  was  at  its  height  when  die  heard  the  fiineml  hymn,  and 
found  that  they  were  about  to  nail  down  the  coffin.    The 
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horror  of  being  buried  alive  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mind, 
which,  in  consequence,  resumed  its  power  over  the  corporeal 
organization,  and  produced  the  effects  which  excited  the 
notice  of  those  who  were  about  to  convey  her  to  a  premature 
grave. 

The  well- attested  history  of  Vesalius,  unintentional  as  it 
happened  to  be,  sufficiently  confirms,  that  incisions  have  been 
the  means  of  restoring  the  apparently  dead  to  life.     This 
eminent  anatomist,  successively  first  physician  to  Charles  V. 
and  his  son  Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain,  being  persuaded  that 
a  certain  Spanish  gentleman,  whom  he  had  under  treatment, 
was  dead,  asked  permission  of  his  friends  to  inspect  the  body. 
His  request  being  granted,  he  had  no  sooner  applied  the  knife 
to  the  body,  than  he  observed  sigps  of  life ;  nor  could  he  be 
well  mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  for,  on  opening  the  thorax, 
judge  of  his  horror  and  astonishment,  he  saw  the  heart  palpi- 
tating before  him.     The  friends  of  the  deceased,  prompted, 
no  doubt,  insti^ted  by  the  truly  terrific  accident,  prosecuted 
Vesalius  as  a  murderer,  and  also  accused  him  of  impiety, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.     The  &ct  was  soon 
made  notorious,  and  the  judges  of  that  merciless  and  unre- 
lenting tribunal  resolved  that  he  should  suffer  as  a  murderer. 
By  the  authority,  however,  or  rather  by  the  intercession  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  reseued  from  the  impending  and 
evidently  inevitable    danger,    on  condition  that  he  should 
expiate  his  crime  by  undertaking  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
On  the  death  of  Fallopius,  the  senate  of  Venice  invited  him 
back  to  succeed  that  great  anatomist     With  this  intention  he 
embarked,  but  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  cast  by  a  violent 
storm  upon  the  Island  of  Zante,   where,   having  wandered 
some  days  in  the  deserts,  and  suffered  the  last  extremities  of 
hunger,  he  died,  at  length,  in  the  most  deplorable  manner, 
for  want  of  sustenance,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1564,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age." 

An  account  of  a  similar  accident  which  befel  another  anato- 
mist is  related  as  follows : — 

*^  A  Spanish  lady  of  distinction  bdng  seized  with  a  violent 
hysteric  paroxysm,  which  threatened  suffocation  to  that  extent 
that  every  one  thought  her  irretrievably  dead.     Her  friends 
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employed  an  anatomist  to  open  the  body,  with  the  intention, 
perhaps,  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  her  death ;  when,  upon 
the  second  stroke  of  the  knife,  she  was  roused  from  her  state 
of  torpor,  and  by  the  most  lamentable  shrieks,  extorted  by  the 
£atal  instrument,  gave  signs,  but  too  evident,  that  she  was  not 
dead.  This  melancholy  spectacle  struck  the  bye-standers 
with  such  horror  and  consternation,  that  the  anatomist,  now 
no  less  condemned  and  abhorred,  than  before  applauded  and 
extolled,  was  forthwith  not  only  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  but 
also  the  province  in  which  the  guiltless  tragedy  was  acted. 
His  escape  became  the  more  necessary,  not  only  to  avoid  the 
reproaches  with  which  he  was  loaded,  but  also  to  preserve  his 
life,  now  exposed  to  danger,  ratlier  by  misfortune  than  by 
crime.  But  although  he  had  now  abandoned  the  painful 
scene  where  the  accident  occurred,  a  groundless  remorse 
preyed  so  much  upon  his  mind,  until  a  settled  and  fatal 
melancholy  put  an  end  to  a  life,  the  calamities  of  which  could 
only  terminate  with  it."     (Forsyth.) 

According  to  the  French  law,  no  inhumation  shall  take  place 
before  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  moment 
of  death,  unless  when  incipient  putrid  decomposition  makes 
rapid  progress  and  endangers  the  health  of  those  who  reside  in 
the  same  house  with  the  body ;  and  in  the  last  case,  the  evi- 
dence of  a  legally  qualified  physician  must  be  procured  to 
attest  the  fact. 

Interments  rarely  take  place  in  these  countries  sooner  than 
thirty  or  forty-eight  hours  after  death,  and  rarely  before  the 
expiration  of  five  or  six  days  in  London,  unless  when  epidemic 
cholera  or  some  similar  disease  prevails,  when  the  boards  of 
health  order  inhumation  in  a  few  hours  after  death.  This 
regulation  was  enforced  with  indecent  vigour  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  malignant  cholera  of  1832 — 3.     See  p.  486. 

Inhumation  ought  to  be  delayed  longer  than  twenty  hours 
in  cases  of  sudden  death,  from  apoplexy,  convulsions,  hysteria, 
catalepsy,  asphyxia  caused  by  drowning,  strangulation,  or 
non-respirable  gases,  (see  Asphyxia,  p.  343),  as  in  such  cases 
all  appearances  of  vitality  may  be  destroyed,  though  life  is  not 
extinguished. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SIGNS  OF  REAL  STEATH. 


Tke  signs  of  teal  death  are  the  cadaverous  aspect  of  the 
&ee,  tbe  depression  and  obscurations  of  tbe  eyes,  the  livid  cold 
skin,  the  absence  of  respiration  and  drculation,  the  rigidity  of 
the  extremities  and  body,  and  putrefaction. 

Agpectofikeface. — ^The  cadaverous  aspect  of  the  face  can- 
not be  relied  ctn^  as  it  may  be  observed,  during  life,  in  those 
affected  with  chronic  diseases,  and  may  be  absent  in  those 
who  have  died  suddenly  from  very  acute  maladies,  or  who 
peri^  in  battle.  It  may  be  present  in  tbose,  under  the  infin- 
ence  of  great  terror,  as  in  criminals  about  to  be  executed,  or 
in  timid  patients,  when  despaired  of  by  their  medical  atten- 
dants, or  during  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  the  signs 
observed  in  the  eyes  are  incondusive;  they  may  exist  in 
asphyxia,  though  resuscitation  follows.     (Orfila.) 

The  absence  of  heat  and  the  iividity  of  the  skin  are  also 
equivocal,  as  they  exist  in  certain  cases  of  individuals,  and,  at 
other  times  are  not  manifest  in  bodies  really  dead. 

The  absence  of  circulation  and  respiration  may  occur  in 
asphyxia,  syncope,  lethargy,  catalepsy  for  some  time,  and 
recovery  happen.  The  celebrated  Colonel  Tdwnshend,  whose 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Baih,  suspended  the  circu- 
lation and  respiration  so  long  as  half  an  hour,  when  it  was 
feared  that  he  was  dead,  but  these  functions  gradually  re- 
turned. The  illustrious  Haller  was  of  opinion  that  women 
possessed  the  power  of  arresting  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 
The  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  totally  absent, 
and  t^  individual  in  good  heateh.-^  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  others.)  The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  was  absent 
in  persons  attacked  with  the  malignant  or  blue  chdera  of  1832 
for  thirty-six  hours  before  the  fatal  termination,  as  I  had 
repeatedly  witnessed. 
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A  mirrmr  phced  near  tbe  maaiiif  or  &  ^agg  fiil^il  npith  Tt^Msr^ 
on  the  lower  part  of  tbe  sternum  ( Wimhnr),  or  a  lighted  iSktih 
die,  burnt  hair  or  featbers,  or  ammonia  brought  close  to  the 
nose^  afford  bat  uncetfain  redttltw^ 

Cadaver&uM  rifftdify.'^Stij^ming  of  the  btidg  after  death. 
At  the  moment  of  death  all  tbe  soft  tiMni«s  beeoiifee  i«]aare«^ 
the  duration  of  which  tarie^r  from  a  period  of  some  nitiute^  ta 
sixteen  or  eighteen  houns;  it  is  replaced  by  ligidity,  whidi 
invariably  oecars.  M.  Nysten  has  carefully  studied  the  pro-^ 
gress  of  rigidity*  It  cooiaiences  when  tbe  beat  of  tbe  body  is 
diminished:  thas  it  can  be  retarded  by  immersfng  tiie  dead 
body  in  a  warm  bath,  of  surrfAmding  it  with*  warm  clothing, 
&c.  Nevertheless,  Morgagiii  ha£^  cited  cases  of  sudden  deatb, 
where  rigidity  commenced  almost  immediately,  though  the 
body  had  preserved  its  beat. 

The  muscles  are  tbe  seat  of  this  phenomenon,  and  it  appears 
<<  that  life  takes  refuge  to  the  last  in  these  organs,  and  there 
determines  the  spasm  that  eonstitfttes  rigidity/^  (Nysteor) 
Dr.  Fletcher  observes  in  bis  luminous  remarks  on  the  rigidity 
of  Mrs.  Reid,  who  was  wrongfully  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  her  husband,  and  of  which  charge  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  evidence  of  Dt.  F.*  "  if  the  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles after  death  depend,  as  is  probably  the  case,  upon  1^ 
same  caus^  as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  namely,  the 
insphsation  of  the  chemical  principle  called  Fibrin,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  l^at  this  rigidity  would  not  have  preceded 
livCT^  since  the  process  by  which  the  latter  is  effected  implies 
that  die  blood  is  still  in  a  liquid  state/'  In  speaking  of  the 
stifihess  from  spasmodic  contraction,  this  learned  and  cele- 
brated physioto^st  obsef  ves,  •*  we  know  tbait  the  features  of 
the  face  often  retain,  till  putrefaction  supervenes,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  last  mental  emotion ;  that  in  caseis  of  death  from 
cholera,  the  contractions  of  the  extremities  are  often  equally 
permanent;  and,  after  death,  from  tetanus,  particnlariy  as  nv- 

*  Kemaris  on  tli«  trial  of  Robert  Reid,  for  the  mnrdof  of  his  wife,  before 
the  High  Court  of  Jtistieia^  at  Bdlnbtirgft,  on  the  29A  of  June,  rS35: 
By  John  Fletcher,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  &.»  Lectm^r  od  IHiy^elogy  and  Meted 
Jurispnidence.    Republished  in  my  Journal,  August^  ISd^,  vol.  viii. 
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duoed  by  cettem  poiBOBSi  tbe  pcffennance  of  whieh  contrac- 
t&ODS  is  still  more  lamarkable."  Tbe  ouae  aadiot  offers  addi*- 
tiioiidLreviAriBa  in  kis  Rudineote  of  Physiology,  18S6. 

**  It  is  a  disticigriiigliing  ptopex^  of  Hbrin  to  wideigo  spoft- 
taneous  ooogidation ;  but  no  soob  eoagokitton  tdces  pkee  in 
QUiades-^wliioli  aio  tliU  described  as  eoiUaimng  tlw  principle 
^--*tiU  tbey  are  deprived  of  their  Tittdity,  wben  they  nq»idty 
become  ntiS;  and  it  is  to  this  came,  and  not  to  Ae  contraction 
of  the  muscles^  that  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  soon 
succeeds  death,  and  continnes  till  die  putne&ctive  process  has 
oommenoed,  is  to  be  attributed.     It  is  a  process  very  similar  to 
diat  of  the  coagulation  of  the  Uood;  the  only  difference  con- 
sisting in  Ihis,  that  the  Uood  stiffens,  owing  to  the  retention 
by  its  Fibrin  for  a  sufficiently  long  time. of  its  identity,  while 
the  muscles  stiffen,  owing  to  Uie  development  in  them  of 
Fihrta  which  they  did  not  previously  contain. 
'   ^^  That  the  seat  of  this  rigidity  is  the  musetes  is  obvious, 
fldnceit  ceases immediatdiy  upon  their beingdivided ;  bat  Hunter, 
Nysten,  and  most  late  physiologists  have  been  mistaken  in 
asarU»ring  it  to  muscular  contx^etion,  excited  by  what  Hunter 
calls  ^^  the  stimulus  of  death,"  with  as  little  precnion  as  he 
q>eidcs  of  <^  the  stimulus  of  necessity,''  <<  the  stimulus  df  cessa- 
tioD,"  &e.    That  such  is  not  the  case  is  dear  from  (he  (acts, 
that  it  does  not  take  place  till  some  time  after  death*  whereas 
aneh  contractions  should  be  mest  powerful  immediately  on  its 
eccurrencey  and  that  it  takes  place^-*and  that  even  more  quickly 
and  remarkably — ^as  well  in  weak  subjects  as-  in  strong  ones. 
Tliat  it  is  not  c^viated  by  palsy,  or  by  the  division  of  tlie  ^inal 
cord,  although  apparently  a  very  strong  arguments  against  the 
notion  of  Hunteor,  is  not  really  so :  since  the  supposed  coatrac* 
tionsmaybe  conceived  to  be  quite  independent  of  any  stimulus 
naturally  conveyed  by  the  nerves.     It  has  indeed  been  sog* 
guested  by  some  chemical  physiologists,  that  ike  cooitraettoh  of 
muscles  during  life  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  dependent  on 
the  coagulation  of  their  Fibrin ;  and  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and 
others,  have  supported  the  notion  that  the  increased  cohesion 
of  muscles,  under  these  circumstances^  is  attributable  to  this 
cause.     Rudolph!  accordingly  endeavours  to  unite  ^e  opposed 
doctrines,  and  ascribes  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  after  death  to 
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mii^ubr  4?fmtraedoii8>.^' ciseiteA  by  a  cb^miisl  operatmi;^ 
TW  *^  ch€iiiigal..op<gatiaaM  howeyer^  ■oforteiiately  for  diis 
Juste  mi/im.k^p«(hmi0»tU]«s»ot(ialu  plaeela^ 
of  oOoaUiieticiift  iiM  eeaaed--<te  ,mtf  noduag  of  the  ^ol>ability 
that  auek  a  wt^gnlnAm  of  tibir  Fibcky.  £ar  firom  eflbetfaig^ 
woald  beiaocwpttttUewMi'lifae  eoBtraelaDBaf  xaaseles^  or  of 
^  lab^hile  si^eziiiMy  of  ^eiiptestunptkni:  of  aay  suueh  eon* 
t^aejtiQ^  IP  espMimg'tbe  pfaenomeaoa  in  quesiJoii.  It  it 
remarkable  that  this  rigidity  is  prevented,  as  already  reaaarked^ 
by  romi  of  the  causes  whidi  pievent  iJie  eoagulatbn  of'  the 
blood ;  a  drmunetasoe  whidli  whHe  ii  finnoorB  the  p&egainptioii 
that  it  de|>endfi  ob  a  strictly  chemical  eauBe,  is  not  at  fbsi  si^t 
easily  reconotleable.  widi  the  itypothesiB  that  .the  latter  is- pre* 
vented,  in  these  eases^  by  tb^  •  Fibrin-  being  inadeqaatelyre^ 
eomfiosed,  afker  its  decomposition^  owing  to  the  congested 
state  of  the  radicles.of  the  veins,  siacle  this  cannot  i^patmrtiy 
have  any  eftet  in. preventing  the  deveibpitient^of  iSbrin  in 
th^'  musctthir  tiasue.  upon  die  eeesation  of.ils  iriitebilityu  > Jl 
will  appear,  however,  in  future>  diat  4be  total/want  of  moBeiihdr 
qoAtmcftiensF  which  Hkewise^  in  genend  qcohm  after  deadi  under 
these  curciunstanceS)  can  be  ntfenei  only  <to  afdetttriomtiant 
owing  to  e:iccessive  imtado»*-^adi  as  -that  pioduoed  by  dieo* 
tricity,  viQWnt  exercieevandrdie:odier  canses  alseady  dniune- 
seized,  as  producing  veoQus  ceAgel»tioiir*-of  diattissusoo  wbioh 
the  iixit^dbiUily  cl  the  mnsides  iMnediately  depends;  andjif  we 
are.  thus  compelled  to  adsEdttbe;deterioiaiion  of  one  dasiie  ^to 
e^I^in  this  phencnnenonh  it  is*  surely  allowable  to.  snppose 
that  of  another  to  explain  die  one  under  considetation  ( aad  to 
presume,  that  the  want,<^sabsaquQiit  rigidity  lunder^  these  irim^ 
cnmstsnCf^  res^lts  fre«a  the  deterioraition  pf  th^  &  muaeohir 
tissue,  which  is  r^9<dved  iofto  Vd^  afiter  dealh^  only  when  in 

a  state  of  iatfigrii(y«'\ 

In  ^  preceding  r^iiiarks  il  was .  most,  impettant^  whether 
tbe  i;igidity  of  the  body,,  induced  in  the  usual  way  after  deadly 
accoziding  to  Dr*  Fletoher's  ppiuion,  or  by  spasmodic  contraec 
tion,  as  tb^  d^c^as^.  bad  long  suffered  firom  palsy  and  disease 
in  the.  iupper  cervical  vertebres.  m  A  few  furdier  remaiks  are 
Ae^esfMury  on  this  last  poiut  .       •  >■  /i 

^^  The  best  means  of  disdnguishing  cadaverous  rigidity^'' 

K    K 
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gays  M;  Sedillot,  <<  from  convulsive,  tetanic  contractions, 
&c.,  is  to  force  tiie  muscular  action  mechanically :  in 
the  first  case,  ike  limb  remains  in  die  new  position  whidi  is 
given  to  it;  whilst  in  the  second,  it  returns  to  that  whiidi  it 
first  ooenpied.  In  iine,  to  avoid  all  uncertainty,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  that  the  body  is  cold  to  pronounce  that 
it  is  dead;  for,  in  prolonged  syncope  and  asphyxia,  it  may 
remain  rigid,  thongh  lifo  is  not  extinguished;  but  then  the 
body  preserves  its  heaf 

In  convulsive  rigidity,  the  result  of  nervous  disordans,  the 
body  retains  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  Ti^idi  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  thermometer ;  and  nervous  rigidity  always  pre- 
cedes the  state  of  apparent  death ;  whilst  the  cadaveric  stiff- 
ness does  not  supervene  before  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after 
tlie  exdnctioa  of  the  vital  functions.  When  the  rigidity  is 
convulsive,  the  affected  Umb,  when  changed  from  its  position, 
will  quickly  and  forcibly  return  to  its  former  situation ;  but 
when  the  rigidity  is  the  effect  of  deaAi,  if  once  overomie,  it 
does  pot  offer  any  resistance. 

'  Insyncopd  rigidity,  the  members  &re  as  cold  as  after  real 
death,  but  the  phenomena  succeed  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no 
dodbt  on  the.  state  of  the  individuaL     (Briaiid,  op.  ciL) 

It  is  impoBsiUe  to  confound  cadaverous  rigidity  with  that 
which  is  the  effect  of  congelation.  In  the  last  case,  all  the 
organs,  even  the  softest,  those  knpregnated  widi  fluids,  will  be 
equally  hard  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Even  the  sdMkHnen 
and  its  organs,  which  are  soft  in  ordinary  rigidity,  become 
hard  when  the  rigidity  is  produced  by  congelation.  The  skin 
and  subjacent  cellular  tissue  are  hardened  by  congelation,  but 
not  by  cadaverous  rigidity;  and  on  moving  a  congealed  limb, 
it  crackles  like  ictoles  when  broken. 

Physical  Proof  of  Death. — ^When  the  muscles  4to  not  con- 
tract on  the  appfication  of  galvanism,  we  may  affirm  that  life  is 
completely  extinct.  (Nysten.)  This  is  the  most  certain  proof 
<^alL  (Marc.)  Muscular  contraction  will  be  excited  by  gal- 
vanism, imipediately  applied  to  dead  bodies,  after  lumging, 
because  the  death  is  generally  sudden,  and  some  portion  oi 
vitality  remains  in  the  muscles ;  but  resuscitation  does  not 
tidse  place. 
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ConiractibtHtyqfthe  Muscles  after  Apparent  Death. — Indi- 
viduals who  are  apparently  destroyed  in  a  sudden  manner,  by 
certain  wounds,  diseases,  or  even  decapitation,  are  not  really 
dead,  but  are  only  in  conditions  incompatible  with  die  per- 
sistence of  life.  If  we  open  ati  animal  immediately  after  de- 
capitation, the  intestines  and  heart  continue  to  contract  spon- 
taneously, the  first  much  longer  than  the  second,  which  led 
Baron  Richerand  to  the  conclusion,  that  vitality  remained 
longer  in  the  Intestines  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
(Physiology.)  It  is  well  known  to  fowl  butchers,  that  the 
animals  which  they  decapitate,  will,  aftei^  this  opemtion,  make 
convulsive  movements,  and  perform  locomotion  for  a  few 
seconds.* 

Surgical  Proofs  of  Death. — Until  puti'efactioft  commences, 
some  degree  of  vitality  remains  in  the  body,  and  tiiis  may  be 
very  much  protracted  in  certain  cstses ;  timid  individuals  faaVe 
ordered  in  their  wills,  oi"  dying  declarations,  that  they  sihbuld 
not  be  buried  before  all  surgical  means  were  employed  to  de- 
termine that  they  were  really  dead.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  punctures,  incisions,  burns  with  boiling  water,  6t  oil,  ot 
with  red  hot  iron  were  tried ;  and  in  some  cases  the  deCifta^ied 
persons  ordered,  that  after  all  medical  and  surgical  mesUid  tot 
determining  real  death  had  been  used,  decapitation  should  be 
employed.  The  only  conclusive  proof  of  death  Is  putrefaction ; 
and  this  subject  reqiures  to  be  minutely  described  in  a  distinct 
chapter. 

*  Accident  made  me  witncEs,  on  one  occiifiion»  t9  tliis  fact  I  Bad  to 
pafis  from  a  building  near  ike  slaughter-house  of  H  chicken  butcher,  and 
observed  a  young  apprentice  in  the  act  of  decapitating  a  large  turkey.  The 
operation  \vas  very  dexterously  and  suddenly  performed.  Pressure  was 
instantaneously  removed  from  its  body,  aft»  its  hekdi  had  been  chcfpped  oi^, 
when  the  aaimal  assumed  its  ordinary  posture,  coftrnlsivefy  atfettfj^ted  i6 
tiopb  its  wings,  and  thea  talked  lor  three  or  foiar  seconds  aeross  the  &>or. 
The  youth  addressed  me  with  no  small  astonishment^  and  exclaimed,  '^  that 
turkey,  sir,  is  alive,  though  It  seems  to  be  dead!  !  Vitality  was  not  sud- 
denly extinguished,  even  by  decapitation  of  the  animal,  in  perfect  health. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PUTREFACTION   OF  ANIMAL  MATTERS. 

Putrefaction  in  the  open  Air,  Water^  and  Earths — There  is 
no  sign  of  death  so  certam  as  putrejactiony  when  it  is  esta- 
blished ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not,  as 
yet,  possess  a  complete  history  of  its  phenomena,  which  would 
enable  us  to  decide  with  perfect  accuracy  the  exact  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  death.     But  this  subject  is  extremely  com- 
plicated and  obscure,  because  putrefaction  undergoes  a  train 
of  varieties  in  its  progress ;  and  the  alterations  which  effect  it 
I  shall  give  as  complete  an  account  of  it  as  the  present  state 
of  science  permits.     Putrefaction  is  modified  by  age,  state  of 
the  constitution,  locality,  as  in  the  air,  water,,  and  earth,  by 
temperature,  humidity,  dryness,  &c.     Thus,  animal  matters 
are  preserved  from  its  action  when  they  are  congealed,  and 
even  in  very  cold  weather,  when  they  are  in  contact  with 
substances  which  impede  their  humidity,  as  lime,  muriate  of 
soda,  or  when  combined  with  tannin,   camphor,   aromatics, 
resins,  &c.  j   and  when  they  are  deprived  of  oxygen.     Air, 
which  is  very  dry  and  hot,  dessicates  and  mummifies  the  body; 
whilst  warm  and  humid  air  very  much  hastens  its  decom- 
position.    The  fcetus  and  young  infemts  resist  putrefaction  in 
the  open  air  much  longer  than  adults,  who  present  many 
varieties,  according  to  the  duration  and  nature  of  the  disease 
of  which  they  died,  their  state  of  embonpoint  (plumpness), 
pmaciatioQ,  infiltration,  &c. 

Putrefaetion  in  the  open  Air  is  generally  accomplished  in  a 
month:  the  conversion  of  the  colouration  of  the  skin  into 
green,  commences  within  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  death; 
the  epidermis  is  detached  in  two  days  afterwards ;  the  green 
tint  now  becomes  brown ;  the  internal  organs  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  decomposition,  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  air,  in 
the  same  way  that  entire  subjects  resist  it  more  than  those 
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that  are  opened,  and  as  the  putrefaction  is  accelerated  in 
the  limbs  by  incision,  which  every  anatomical  student  has 
observed. 

A  foetus  died  in  the  evening,  having'  been  exposed  to  the 
air.  On  the  next  morning  the  skin  was  streaked  with  green 
spots,  and  larv»  were  developed  on  it  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  skin  over  the  paiietes  of  the  abdomen  was  detached,  the 
muscles  destroyed,  and  the  viscera  reduced  to  blackish  shreds, 
and  exhaled  an  excessively  fetid  odour. 

Another  foetus  that  had  not  been  opened,  was  also  exposed 
to  the  air ;  the  brown  colour  of  the  skin  existed  on  the  fifth 
day,  and  the  epidermis  was  not  separated,  but  in  small  shreds, 
and  the  viscera  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  integrity.  (Orfila.) ' 

We  know  that  the  very  rapid  putrefaction  in  the  gas  of 
privies,  depends  on  the  great  degree  of  humidity ;  and  it  is 
also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  state  of  the  tem-^ 
perature. 

Putrefaction  in  waiter  is  not,  in  general,  completed  soonei^ 
than  six  weeks :  it  is  more  rapid  in  running  than  in  stagnant 
water :  the  muscles  begin  to  soften,  the  &t  is  saponified,  and 
forms  ammoniacal  margarates  and  oleates,  a  kind  of  alteration 
which  does  not  take  place  in  the  open  air.* 

PutrefacHon  in  the  Earth. — The  progress  of  the  putr^My 
tibn  of  the  animal  body  consigned  to  the  earth,  will  vary 
according  to  age,  sex,  habit,  constitution,  soil,  &a  lliis 
will  fully  appear  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  remarks  on 
Inhumation  and  Exhumation.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
1828,  M.  Orfila  was  requested  to  be  present  at  the  exhoma?- 
tion  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned,  that  had  been  buried  a  month.  The  gas  which 
escaped  from  the  coffin  was  extremely  fetid  after  the  removid 
of  the  body  and  exposure  to  the  air;  but  on  p<Miring  some 
{)ints  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  into  the  coffin^  it 
was  disinfected  in  a  few  minutes.  The  tumefaction  was  exy 
treme;  the  skin  of  the  head  was  of  a  blackish  brown  colour, 

*  Margaraie  is  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  margaric  acid  with 
a  salifiable  base.  Oleale  is  a  salt  formed  with  oleic  acid  and  a  salifiable 
base. 
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of  a  wUte  rose  colour  at  tlie  saperior  jmtt  of  the  faee,  blaok- 
iftb  about  the  Upa  and  neds ;  it  was  streaked  Tvith  black  rvimd 
the  nipple,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour  on  the  abdomen  and 
sides  of  the  trunk :  the  scf  otom  W9»  the  vze  of  an  adulf  s 
head.  The  epidermis  was  easily  raised^  and  separs^d  with 
the  nails  of  the  toes ;  the  skin  was  resistanti  imd  could  not  be 
Uan  with  a  forceps;  the  muscles  were  sMghtly  softened,  of  n 
rosaceous  colour,  and  in  distinct  bundles.  On  examinii^  the 
viscera,  the  stomach  was  found  disteiided  with  gas,  and  the 
isorbid  aUeraiums  were  as  evident,  as  if  the  boiif  had  been 
opened  the  day  after  the  death  of  the  individual*  Theliyer, 
spleen,  bladder,  lungs,  and  hearty  were  wi&ont  odour,  and 
without  any  trace,  of  deeomposition*  It  was  easy  to  discover 
the  presence  of  the  oside  of  arsenic ;  a  few  grains  of  wUeh 
wer^  found,  whitish  and  bard^  about  the  termination  of  tiie 
ileum. 

It  results,  from  the  observations  and  researches  of  M. 
OxS}9tC'r^^f^^^^^^^^^''tiM9juridiqm9t  1833),  andof  many 
others,  that  putrid  decomposition  advances  differently  accord- 
ing to  the  following  circumstances  ^-^'^  The  eauseS)"'  says  M*. 
Chrfila,  ^  relate  to  age,  constiltttion,  sex,  state  of  thinness  or 
obesity,  the  mutilation  or  integrity  of  the  body^  the  kind  and 
duratioR  of  the  disease,  which  caused  death;  to  the  phe- 
nomena which  immediately  preceded  death)  or  as  this  had  hap* 
pened  after  more  or  less  agony,  or  suddenly;  to  the  time  of 
inhumation,  to  the  appearance  of  insects  on  tbe  surface  of  ^ 
body,  to  the  nature  of  earths  or  soils,  to  the  dqpth  of  the 
graves,  to  the  nak^d  or  enveloped  state  of  tbe  body,  to  die 
state  of  the  habilimeats,  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  coffin, 
which  may  be  of  oak,  deal,  lead,  iron,  &c.;  to  the  atBMM»*- 
pkeric  influences,  such  as  temperature^  d^ree  of  humidity,  &g. 

^e.-^^ll  things  being  equal,  the  dead  bodies  of  very 
young  in&nts,  buried  in  earth,  decompose  more  quickly  Atm 
those  of  adults  or  old  men. 

Constitution,^— The  bodies  of  individuals  of  a  lymphi^c 
temperament,  who  die  of  an  epidemic,  or  even  the  same  dis- 
ease, mil  undergo  putrefaction  very  differently ;  it  will  be  in 
an  advanced  state  in  the  one,  and  have  scarcely  commenced 
in  the  other. 
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'  j80c.**-A11  things  being  equal,  the  predomiAande  of  thd 
lymphatic  system,  and  of  the  greater  quantity  of  &t  in  die 
siibcntaneous  cellular  tissue  in  woman^  generally  cause  piitre«> 
feetion  to  progress  more  rapidly  in  her  than  in  oian4 

State  «f  fhxmmw  or  afoMfy«''*^The  latter  Savouts  putrid 
decomposBtion  in  bodies  buried  in  the  earth. 

State  ^  nmtilatian  or  integritj^  of  the  SulgecL  Repeated 
and  daily  ofaeerrataons  have  proved  the  rapidity  of  pulxefiic* 
tion  of  dead  bodies,  whidi  present  solutions  of  continuity; 
and  it  is  also  well  known»  that  contused  and  ecdiymosed 
parts,  in  which  blood  is  effused,  putrify  much  quicker  than 
those  which  are  in  the  opposite  Condition ;  and  even  when 
there  is  no  loss  of  substance,  and  no  trace  of  solution  of  can^* 
tinuity  in  the  skin.  With  much  more  reason  will  this  dtf* 
ferenoe  be  remarkable,  if  a  contused  wound  has  been  inflicted 
during  life. 

Genus  and  duration  of  the  Disease  that  deatroffed  lifer^ 
Putre&otion  advances  mudi  more  rapidly^  in  general)  in  those . 
who  have  died  of  acute,  than  <tf  chronic  diseases,  which  have 
attenuated  the  body  :  the  predominanoe  of  the  fluids  over  the 
solids  in  the  first,  sufficiently  explain  tlie  reason  of  this  &ct. . 
It  would  be  most  curious  to  determine,  by  numerous  experi* 
ments,  the  comparative  influence  of  the  different  genem  of 
acute  diseases  on  the  developement  of  pntre&ction;  but  to 
accomplish  this  inquiry,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inter  several 
bodies  which  had  been  destroyed  .by  encephalitis,  pneumonia^ 
gastroenteritis,  &c.  It  is  known^  bowiever,  that  putrefiictioji 
advances  moare  slowly  afker  severe  hemorrhages,  tlian  when 
the  vessels  are  distended  with  blood,  as  in  aqphyxia;  thai 
those  who  die  of  anasarca,  putrify  much  more  rapidly ;  that 
those  who  perish  by  small  pox,  of  any  other  pustulous  dis- 
eascy  decompose  more  rapidly  than  the  former ;  in  fine,  that 
those  diseases  whieh  deteriorate  the  bloody  are  succeeded  by 
rapid  putrefaction. 

Phenomena  which  may  immediafdy  precede  death. — Accord- 
ing as  death  is  sudden,  or  preceded  by  a  disease  which  con- 
tinues for  some  days,  as  this  terminates  by  a  long  or  short 
agony,  or  if  the  blood  be  contaminated  by  the  introduction  of 
any  virus  into  it,  the  progress  of  putrefaction  will  be  more  or 
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less  rapid ;  but  we  camtol;  j«8tly  oppveciate  each  of  t&ese 
elements* 

Ep^ch  qf  JMtfmiluM^^-PiitrefiictMB  advaaces  mare  rapidly 
in  the  air  than  in  any  other  ntuation ;  but  if  deoompoeitioB  has 
not  eonmaneed  before  the  intemeiit  of  Ae  body,  it  will  be 
retarded  more  than  if  it  had  coniieneed  some  hours  or  days 
previously.  It  does  not  commence  until  cadaverie.  rigidity  has 
eeasadi  and  it  is  manifest  thai  i^  dnrs^n  of  tins  last  pheno- 
m^Mm  is  not  the  same  in  different  dead  bodies:  some  are 
flexible  at  the  time  of  burial,  others  are  remeikaUy  r%id ;  the 
former  have  oevimanced  putrid  decomposition  before  inhunia* 
tion.  This  rigidity  is  retarded  by  heat,  and  advanced  by 
cold,  and  that  which  causes  a  different  progress  in  putreiae- 
tion,  habiliments  of  wool,  Mnen,  or  whether  the  body  is  nakedy 
or  placed  in  a  eohi  or  warm  chamber. 

Appearance  of  Insects. — When  bodies  are  exposed  to  air, 
before  inhumation,  certain  flies  deposit  their  eggs  iqHm  the 
skin,  which,  hatched  after  some  time  in  the  coffin,  give  birth 
to  other  flies^  and  these,  after  being  fecundated,  can  still  re- 
produce seven  or  eight  generations,  and  multiply  to  infinity. 

The  insects  whiefa  show  a  preference  for  the  dead  body,  and 
whose  eggs  are  deposited  on  its  sur&ce  are  tlie  following : — 
Mucsa  tachina  inmplex  de  Meigen;  vomitoria,  ceesarea, 
domestica,  camacia,  fercata;  scatophaga  stercoria;  thyreo- 
phora  cynopkSa;  anthrenus;  dermestes;  hister;  necropho- 
rus;  sylpha;  ptenus  fur,  imperialis;  oxyporus,  lathrobium; 
poederus  \  stenui ;.  oxytelys ;  tachinus ;  aleocham,  noterus ; 
scariles;  harpalus  julus  lepisma. — (For  an  elaborate  article 
on  this  bead,  see  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  Helminthia 
—Worms.) 

Flies  do  not  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  dead  body  for  some 
time  after  death,  but  do  so  when  putrefaction  ocmimenoes. 
Thus,  if  we  inter  two  bodies,  one  on  whose  surface  there  are 
no  eggs,  and  another  on  which  there  are  millions,  the  latter 
will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  putrify  more  rapidly  than 
the  former ;  because  it  is  the  property  of  larvse  to  destroy  our 
tissues  for  their  nourishment.  But  some  flies  as  the  musca 
tachina  simplex,  do  not  exist  in  winter,  and  can  have  no  influ- 
ence in  liastening  putrefaction  during*  this  season,  though  they 
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were  found  in  Ae  coffins  of  person*  interred  in  winteh    M. 
Oriila  cannot  account  for  this  fact** 

Differmt  Eartka.-^-^M..  Orfila  exaaiiiied  aimnal  putr^fac- 
doB  in  four  difibrent  earths^  and  of  tbese  he  gireB  the  M!ow- 
ing  account,  wMeh  is  higUjr  instmetire;  asid>tke^itftiks*a3^ 
described  in  his  conclustoiis,  wbit^hwill  be  fouad  in  a  mib- 
sequent  part -of  this  dhaptar^ 

Earths  hasten  or  retard  pula*e&ction  from  many  Cduse».     '> 

SihiaiioH. — Two  smk  of  the  eame  deser^tion,  one  elevate 
and  on  a  declivity,  the  other  in  a  valley,  will  not  act  m  the 
same  manner  upon  bodiesj^^the  fiist  bein^  much  drier,  ^1 
retard  the  progress  oi  decoinposition,  w^il^  the  latter  mfty 
favour  it 

Humidity. — Putre&ction  never  developes  itself  when  bodies 
are  dried ;  on  the  contrary,  it  progresses  rapidly  in  a  humid 
spot. 

TXeir  chemical  nature^ — By  wfaieh  is  understood  the  com* 
position  of  the  earth,  not  only  as  formed  of  many  metaHic 
oxides,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  &c,  but  also  its  acei* 
dental  composition,  gases  more  or  less  fetid,  and  anirnid  mlit* 
ter  in  -a  state  of  total  or  partial  putre&etion,  being  contained 
in  them. 

I  shall  also  add  some  experiments  made  wilii  four  Afferent 
earths:  namely,   1.  earth  taken  from  the  cemetry  of  Bic^e; 

2.  from  the  garden  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris; 

3.  vegetable 'i(peat  or  bog)  earth ;  4.  sand. 

1.  Bici^e  earth  is  yellowish  and  chalky,  and  presents  n^ie 
of  the  characters  of  vegetaUe  eartlis,  fterreau,)  On  analysis, 
it  yielded  highly  azotised  organic  matter,  soluble  in  watear, 
sulphate  of  lime,  insoluble  organic  matter,  flint  and  siliceous 
sand,  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  ^osphate  of  lime,  and 
alum.    2.  Earth  from  the  garden  of  the  Faculty,  differs  from 

*  See  note  in  Df.  Fletcher's  aocount  of  Putxefactjon,  towaida  the  end  o{ 
thi&  article. 

f  If  the  body  be  sprinkled  with  pyvoligneous  acid,  or  solutions  of  the 
chlorurets  of  lime  or  soda,  or  creosote,  the  incursion  of  insects  will  be 
arrested.  It  is  also  said,  that  pyroligneous  acid,  rubbed  on  hop-poles,  pro- 
duces the  same  effeet  It  is  alleged,  that  all  insects  have  a  great  objectkHi 
to  this  add — it  cures  hams,  and  is  a  powerful  antiseptic. — M*  R. 
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the  fonner  in  havii^  much  leas  asotbed  oiganic  matter,  and 
containing  vegetable  remains  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  de* 
composition)  also  a. great  deal  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  some 
sulphate  of  lime.  3.  Vegetable  (peat  or  bog),  earth  (terreau), 
is  characterized  by  the  large  quantity  of  vegetable  remains, 
which  are  fiir  less  decayed  than  in  garden  earth,  so  that  this  is 
a  much  more  vegetable  earth ;  it  is  principally  formed  of  silex 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  4.  Sand  is  prine^[)aUy  siliceous,  and 
very  ferruginous,  with  some  traces,  and  scarcely  any  carbo- 
nate of  lime. 

Depih  <^the  grave^ — The  greater  the  depth  of  the  grave^ 
the  more  will  putrefaction  be  retarded^  because  the  earth  is 
colder  in  proportion  to  its  depth  from  the  surface. 

T%e  naked  or  covered  state  qf  the  body. — Experience  has 
proved  that  bodies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  more 
readily  putrify  than  others ;  thus  a  body  interred  naked  will 
more  rapidly  decay  than  one  covered  with  a  shroud  of  any 
kind,  or  a  coffin. 

Atmospheric  Influences* — It  is  suffident  to  mention  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  heat  and  humidity,  to  convince  the 
reader  of  their  power  in  accelerating  putrefaction.  What,  says 
Orfila,  will  now  be  thought  of  the  opinion  of  Burdach  on  the 
mode  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  body  in  the  earth  ?  According 
to  him,  there  are  three  periods  in  this  decompo8itipn.^Phy- 
siology — Leipsic,  1810). 

That  the  decomposition  of  a  dead  human  body  is  gradually 
accomplished,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  pmods :  the  first 
is  fermentation,  which  lasts  several  months;  there  is  then  a 
swelling  of  die  body,  by  the  developement  of  gaseous  sub* 
stances  with  extreme  fetidity.  During  the  second  period, 
which  continues  for  two  or  three  f^rs^  the  soft  parts  are  con- 
verted into  a  greenish  pultaceous  matter  or.a  deep  brown,  the 
body  subsides,  because  it  is  volatilized  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  is  converted  into  carbonaceous,  sulphurous,  and  phosphorous 
hydrogen,  forming  corbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  water  in  a 
state  of  aeriform  fluidity.  During  the  third  period,  the  gas- 
eous productions  escape ;  the  odour  of  fetidity  is  replaced  by 
that  of  mouldiness,  and  there  remains  a  terreous,  greasy,  fri- 
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able,  brownish,  and  black  sabstance.  litis  is  composed  of 
lime,  oxygen,  and  an  nnctnous  carbon,  whidi  forms  by  mois- 
ture, and  whicb  is  not  converted,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years, into  dust,  which  mixes  with  the  common  earth  in  the  shape 
of  vegetable  earth  (terreau).  Marat  concludes,  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts  of  a  dead 
body  is  three  years,  when  the  grave  is  font  feet  in  depth,  and 
ftmr  years,  when  it -id  from  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.— (Marc.  Diet  des'Se.  Med.  1816.— Art  jBav 
humati(m.J 

M.  Orfila  declares  the  preceding  conclusions  erroneous,  and 
calculated  to  lead  the  uninformed  into  error.  He  has  repeat- 
edly observed  bodies  exhumed,  after  ten,  fifteen,  forty,  and 
fifty  days  interment,  which  were  sunken  and  not  distended,  as 
M.  Burdach  supposed  they  must  be  for  severed  numths.  Tlius 
tumefaction  of  the  body  is  not  always  present  at  the  com- 
mencement of  pntre&ction,  and  it  is  frequently  absent;  and 
when  it  exists,  it  does  not  in  general  continue  for  so  long  a 
time  as  indicated  by  Bnrdach.  As  to  the  second  period  men- 
tioned by  this  author — ^the  sinking  of  the  body — it  is  not 
correct  to  state,  that  soft  parts  are  always  converted  into  a 
ptUtaceons  matter;  have  we  not  seen  these  parts  generally  dry, 
reduced  into  lamellse  (layers),  or  coralliform  filaments,  and 
some  of  them  even  imitating  a  kind  of  paste-board  (carton- 
nage)  ?  Again,  how  can  we  admit  that  this  period  continues 
for  two  or  three  years,  whilst  in  most  of  our  observations,  the 
bodies  were  almost  reduced  to  skeletons  at  the  end  of  fourteen, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  months,  even  though  they  bad  been  inter- 
red in  coffins,  and  Enveloped  in  linen?  Lastly,  the  greasy 
matter  that  remains  during  the  last  period  of  putrefaction,  is 
not  earthy  nor  friable,  it  is  a  sort  of  soft  oleagineous  cart-wheel 
grease  (cambuok  mou.) — f  Orfila,  op.  dt,) 

There  are,  however,  many  shades  of  difference  in 
the  progress  of  animab  putrefaction.  Bodies  have  remained 
perfect  after  having  been  buried  for  many  years.  Gene- 
ral and  medical  writers  have  recorded  numerous  facts  of 
this  kind.  Limprecht  has  noticed  a  curious  case : — 
De    Manu  in  septdchro  tdtrd  sectdum   ab   omni  putredine 
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ooMervatCL — He  also  statesi  that  in  passing  a  convent  in 
Narbonne  Gauli  he  saw  seyeial  bodies  in  a  state  of  preserva^ 
lion,  which  had  remained  a  long  time  in  tbw.sepulehres. 
Faber  mentioned  a  singubur  case  to  Hildaans.  De  cerebro 
non  puirtfacio  in  cadavere  quinqttagenis  annis  sub  terra 
repoaUo. 

The  catacombs  at  Kiof  or  Kiow,  in  Poiisli  Ukraine,  and 
lliose  near  Palermo,  are  said  to  contain  several  bodies  in  « 
state  of  preservation.  Many  other  examples  are  recorded  in 
a  note  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 

Sir  K  Home  states,  that  the  bodies  in  Shoreditch  church, 
London,  are  converted  into  ndipocire. — (Phil.  Trans.  1813). 
The  fact  has  been  observed  in  the  church-^yard  of  St.  Martin* 
Le  Grand.  I  may  &Iso  observe,  that  there  are  two  church- 
yards in  Dublin,  in  which  putre£»etion  is  effected  very  diffis]>- 
ently.  In  St  Michaa's,  the  bodies  are  converted  into  a 
adipocire,  as  the  soil  is  remarkably  dry ;  in  St.  Kevin's,  the 
soil  is  so  moist,  that  while  a  grave  is  being  made,  it  becomes 
nearly  filled  with  water,  and  here  the  dead  body  is  decom* 
posed  in  a  very  short  time.  The  exax^  time  when  a  dead  body 
is  partially  or  completely  converted  into  adipocire,  has  been 
the  matter  of  legal  inquiry.  Drv  Male,  one  of  our  earliest 
writers  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  relates  the  following  inters 
estiu^  case  :-^ 

At  the  Lent  assizes  held  at  Warwick,  in  the  year  18(^,  a 
cause  was  tried,  in  which  a  gentleman,  who  vras  insolvent, 
left  his  own  house  with  tiie  intention,  as  it  Nvas  presumed 
from  his  preceding  conduct  and  conversation,  of  destroying 
himself*  Five  weeks  and  foui;  days  after  that  period,  his  body 
was  found  floating  down  a  river*  The  &oe  was  disfigured  by 
putrefaction,  and  the  hair  sefwoated  from  the  scalp  by  the 
slightest  pull;  but  the  other,  parts  of  the  body  were  firm  and 
white,  without  any  putrefactive  appearance.  The  clothes 
were  unaltered,  but  the  linen  was  exceedingly  rotten.  On 
examining  the  body,  it  was  found  that  several  parts  of  it  were 
converted  into  adipocire,  A  commission  of  bankruptcy  having 
been  taken  out  against  the  deceased  a  few  days  c^ier  he  had 
left  his  home,  it  became  a  question  of  great  importance  to  tb^ 
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mteresis  of  his  feiaily,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  living  at 
that  period.  From  the  changes  which  the  body  had  sustained, 
it  was  presumed  that  he  had  drowned  himself  the  day  he  left 
hotoie }  and  to  corroborate  this  presumption,  the  evidence  oi 
Dr.j  now  Sir  George,  Gibbs^  of  Bath,  was  required,  as  he  had 
lately  been  engaged  in  experiments  upon  this  subject.  He 
stated  on  the  trial,  that  he  had  procured  a  small  quantity  of 
this  &tty  substance,  by  immersing  the  muscular  parts  of 
animak  in  water  for  k  month,  but  that  it  required  five  or  six 
weeks  to  produce  it  in  any  quantity.  Upon  this  evidence  the 
jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  was  not  alive  at  the 
time  the  commission  was  taken  out,  and  the  bankruptcy  was 
accordingly  superseded. 

Sir  George  Gibbes,  found,  that  lean  beef,  secured  in  a 
running  stream,  was  changed  into  fat  in  three  weeks,  and  into 
adipodre  in  a  month,  but  not  in  any  quantity;  sooner  than 
five  or  six  weeks. — Philos.  Trans.  1794.  Grave  d%gers  as* 
sert,  that  a  period  of  three  years  is  required  to  change  a  human 
body  into  adipocire*  They  doubtlessly  refer  to  bodies  buried 
in  earth,  or  in  moist  church-yards,  and  not  to  those  immersed 
in  water.  It  does  not  form  when  the  body  is  placed  on  the 
ground  or  freely  exposed  to  the  air. — Partington's  British 
Cyclopaedia,  division  Nat.  Hist.  p.  SQ. 

The  conclusions  of  M.  Orfila,  drawn  from  his  experimentsr 
on  four  bodies,  interred  in  different  soils  in  Paris,  in  1830,  are 
the  most  satisfactory,  so  far  a&  they  exteml,  that  have  been 
published.  The  four  earths,  were  sand,  the  earth  of  the 
cemetry  of  BicStre,  the  earth  of  the  garden  of  the  Faculty, 
and  terreau,  or  vegetable  eartji :  1.  that  putre&ction  did  not 
progress  with. the  same  rapidity  in  the  four  diffetent  earths  on 
which  the  obsermtions  were  made;  2.  tlmt  it  was  muoh-slower 
in  the  saa^id,  and  much  quicker  in  folaek  hutntd  earth  (terreau*) 

*  Terreau :  A  black  carbonaceous  pulverulent  substance,  which  remains 
after  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  DicL  des  Termes  de 
Med.  ^c.  Par  M.  M.  Begin,  Jourdan,  &c.  According  to  the  Diet,  of  the 
Acad,  it  is  vegetable  earth.  In  the  back  settlements  of  America,  there  is 
a  rich  mould  formed  by  the  detritus  or  remains  of  decayed  vegetables, 
somewhat  similar  to  peat  or  bog  earth,  sometimes  called  peat  or  turf 
mould. 
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than  in  any  other  earth,  until  a  certain  quantity  of  adipocire 
be  formed^ ;  3.  at  this  epoch,  putrid  decomposition  has  made, 
on  the  contrary,  much  greater  progress,  in  those  places  in 
which  there  was  least  rankness,  as  in  the  eea^k  ofBicitre  dian 
in  the  (terreau)  and  in  the  earth  of  the  garden  of  Faculty, 
which  contains  more  of  it;  and  that  if  in  sand,  where  there 
was  no  soap  found,  putrefiiction  was  much  less  advanced, 
that  would  intimate  that  this  earth  enjoys,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  property  of  retarding  decomposition ;  4.  that  all  earths  do 
not  eqtmlly  possecfs  the  power  of  effecting  the  saponification  of 
our  tissues,  and  that  in  general  (terreau)  and  vegetable  earth 
seem  to  be  those  that  best  and  most  quickly  produce  it; 
5.  that  this  fatty  transformation  appears  to  begin  from  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  afterwards  extends 
to  the  muscles;  6,  that  whatever  may  be  the  rapidity  with 
which  putrefaction,  until  the  period  at  which  saponification 
has  attacked  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  tiie  skin,  it  stops  in 
some  measure,  from  that  time,  or,  at  least,  does  not  advance  in 
the  same  progress,  then  instead  of  softening  more  and  more,  of 
becoming  puKaceous,  and  of  disappearing,  the  subjacent  tis- 
sues become  adipocire  (gras),  and  terminate  by  forming  a 
greyish  white,  dry  mass,  in  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
recognize  them,  (op.  cit) 

In  all  trials  for  murder,  the  medical  witness  may  be  called 
on  to  state,  how  long*the  deceased  has  been  dead;  and  the 
preceding  observations  will  assist  him  in  giving  a  probable, 
and  in  many  cases,  a  positive  answer. 

In  concluding  this  important  subject,  I  deem  it  essentially 

*  These  Tesults  cb  not  agree  widi  those  which  those  whkh  Thouret  is 
said  to  ha? e  montioiiedy  in  a  xepoH  mflde  to  the  'BapX  Atademf  of  Se!- 
f nce»,  ia  1738,  by.  L^toeiy,  OeoffiiejPy  Hunaidd.    The  eyferiinrats  of  (hooe 

learned  individuals,  induced  them  to  admit,  that  in  genereaJ,  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  facility  of  absorbing  or  transmitting  gases,  that  putrefaction  in 
earths  presents  many  varieties ;  thus,  dry  sand  would,  of  all  earths,  be  that 
which  would  favour  most  the  decomposition  of  bodies ;  whilst  argillaceous 
and  compact  earths  would  retard  it.  All  our  researches  to  discover,  this 
report  having  been  fruitless,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  experiments  on  which  it  was  based :  and  the  results  of  which  appear  so 
extraordinaiy. — (Orfila). 
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necessary  to  cite  die  latest  and  the  best  British  physiologist  on 
the  putrefaction  of  organic  matters;  and  I  quote  his  work 
freely,  as  it  has  issued  from  the  press  since  the  preceding  re- 
marks were  written. 

The  following  account  of  putre&ction  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  Edinburgh,  January, 
1836,  and  throws  great  light  on  the  subject : — 
<<  The  more  or  less  rapid  spontaneous  decompoffltion  of  organic 
matters,  if  ternary  or  quaternary,  when  deprived  of  thdr  irri- 
tability or  vitality,  arises  from  the  complexity  of  their  combi- 
nation being  such  as  rarely  to  allow  of  the  affinities  of  any  of 
their  elements  being  fully  satisfied.  The  oxygen  in  them,  for 
example,  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  their  hydrogen 
and  carbon — therefore  they  are  all  inflammable ;  and  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  all  their  elements  to  run  into  binary,  instead 
of  ternary  or  quaternary  compounds,  is  such  as  to  effect,  under 
fiivourable  circumstances,  their  speedy  separation.  The  most 
remarkable  kind  of  spontaneous  decomposition  of  quaternary 
organic  compounds  is  putre&ction.  In  this  case^  if  the  sub- 
stance which  is  about  to  undergo  it,  whether  vegetable,  as 
extractive  or  animal,  as  sodo-albumen  or  gelatin,  be  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  first  acquires  from  it  more  oxygen,  and  thus 
are  formed,  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon,  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  In  the  mean  time,  other  portions  of  each  of 
the  latter,  uniting  together,  form  oarburetted  hydrogen;  while 
the  remainder  of  the  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  nitrogen,  forms 
ammonia — the  distinctive  product  of  this  kind  of  decomposition. 
This  process  is  commonly  very  rapid  in  animals  suddenly  de- 
prived of  their  irritability,  as  by  electricity,  &c,  and  is  favoured 
by  any  means  which  either  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  suhstanoe,  or  exerts  an  affinity  for  any  one  of  the 
resulting  binary  compounds,  the  free  access  of  the  atmosphere 
being,  of  course,  essential  to  it  It  is  accordingly  in  the  former 
of  these  ways  that  a  moderate  temperature,  such  as  that  betweei^ 
60  and  80  degrees,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture,  pro- 
moted, of  course,  by  the  contact  of  deliquescent  salts,  seem  to 
operate ;  while  it  is  in  the  latter  way  that  lime  and  other  mat- 
ters generally  called  septic^  which  predispose  to  the  formation 
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•f  onbrniie  aeid,  &c.  ap|war  to  aet*    On  die  iida^  liand,  tlw 
piooess  is  retarded  by  any  means  wliicb  either  iocreaaes  the 
eohesMm  of  (he  partielee  of  the  aubetance,  ejcerte  an  affinity  for 
the  quaternary  oompound  as  it  i%  or  excludes  the  air.     Jt  i% 
aooordingiy,  upon  the  first  of  these  pcineifiles,  that  either  great 
heat  or  great  ooUL  seems  to  operate,  the  former  by  drying  i^, 
and  the  latter  by  eongealiag  the  aioisti]re;f  it  is  partly  upon 
the  first,  and  partly  upon  the  second  principle,  that  numerous 
matteiSy  conunonly  oaUed  antiseptic,  such  as  alum,  nitre,  sea 
mkf  and  corrosive  sublimate^  appear  to  act ;  while  it  is  i^n 
the  third  {Mrineiple  chiefly,  that  keeping  the  substance  in  full 
and  well-stopped  bottles,  or  in  carbonic  add  or  other  gaa^  or 
smoking  i^  or  imbuing  it  with  wax»  honey,  sugar,  gum,  resin, 
balsam,  pitch,  paint,  varnish,  oil  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  vinegar, 
and  so  forth,  seems  to  produoe  the  effect  in  question4     I4 
again,  a  substance,  susceptible  of  putre&ction  be  kept  in  water, 
it  undergoes  these  changes  more  slowly ;  and,  provided  there 
be  present  at  the  same  time  any  acidifiable  matters,  such,  as 
atearin  or  elaio,  the  results  are  different  from  those  just  stated^ 
in  this  ease  the  water,  if  not  retained  undeoomposed  by  a  mix- 

*  Hem^e  tbe  common  pmodoe  of  puttUg  lime  into  the  coffios  of  persons 
who  have  died  of  really  or  reputedly  conta^ous  diseases — a  practice  somewhat 
superfluous,  perhaps,  since  such  diseases  pretty  certainly  cease  to  be  conta- 
gious, long  before  decomposition,  however  accelerated,  can  take  place. 

t  It  is  sufficiently  wen  known,  tkat  dead  bodies,  left  enther  oa  bonaDg 
dsierfs,  or  ialSM  glaoienof  Alpine  diitriots,  do  not  nadeieo  tkSselittigv. 

t  It  is  itnsikable  how  soob  ths  praoti^  of  ^aMmi^g,  which  isaippoaed 
to  have  originated  in  a  belief  in  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  all  these  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  dead,  with  the  exception  of 
oonosive  sublimate,  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  wiUi  whkli  maakfad-w^re 
not  acquainted  15H  the  age  of  the  AnApinn  pliyMeians,  who  iatioiaced,  isor  Ike 
tint  time,  ths  ait  of  mblifliation  and  dMUalioa.    The  word  niumBiy  is  said 
Ui  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian  mfimi  or  wax;  as  embalming  is  fnm  the 
balm  employed  in  the  process.    (See  Dr.  Grianville's  and  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
recent  Essays.)    The  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  commonly  burnt 
their  dead ;  but  were  accustomed  to  preserve  their  organio  rarities  in  honey, 
ak  ite  do  in  alcohol.    Savages  often,  in  the  pfesent  day,  smok^diy  iheir  dead 
by  way  of  preserving  them ;  but  in  some  plaees,«s  Nova  SeotiA  and  Otabeits, 
as  well  as  among  the  Guanchee,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Teneriffe,  embalming 
seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial. 


tore  wMi  k  ^  aleobol^  m*  anyoA^  MbBtaaeefaondng  4  irtiwg 
affinity  for  it,  first  affords  the  revfuiiite  oxygen,  and  die  samej 
or  nearly  ^be  samerendtt  as  in  the  forsier  case  an»  atfirat  piro- 
diioed.  .  But  noW  the  tsmoRia,  iaistisaii  of  being  disiipatedi 
seeaM  to  reaitain  in  oontact  with  dke  subttaiiee,  asid  to  pretto^ 
pose  the  acidifiable  matteits  <to  absorb  oxygen  and  to  beeone 
acady  wfaieh  arid,  subseqn^itly  midog  mth  the  ammonia,  gives 
rise  to  a  kind  of  salt  or  ooap,  called  adipoeere*'*'  It  was  Ml 
lately'  believed,  dMit  none  but  the  fibrinous  parts  of  aniatfdai 
when  interspersed  with  faH^  were  capable,  under  ftivoun^ilo 
rireuibstances,  tft  undergoing  this  change ;  but  it  has  been  f  e« 
oently  established  that  the  atbusmioCES  and  gelatinofta  parts  ari9 
equatiy  liaUe  to  itf  Lastly;  quatemavy  org^ic  don^oundsy 
when  below  ground,  undergo  dnuiges,  aeo^r^ng  as  the  soil  it 
either  dry  or  moist,  similar  to  those  whii^  tbey  und^go  in  dAer 
air  inr^fFater;  but, generally  speaking,  more  sfowiy  than  in  eitiieiv 
particulairly  if  they  ha?e  b^en  well  indosed  and  buiied  4&Bpt 
if)  howev^,  such  dianges  have  begun  to  take  plaee  f^revioosly 
to  burial,  it  is  important  to  know  that  ^y  are  not  retavded  by 
this  measure.  The  decomposition  of  interred  human  bodies 
has  been  said  to  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  perfect  at 
the  expiration  of  ab6ut  three  years,  if  the  grave  be  fouf  feet 
deep ;  and  of  about  four  years,  if  it  be  six.J  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  to  be  explained  that  such  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  the  animal  body  does  not  always  take  places  even  when  so 
extraordinsuy  means  have  been  employed  to  prevent  it,  inr 
certainly  not  within  the  usual  period,  is  quite  unknown.  Such, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  riot  a  few  very  re- 

*  This  stagfulat effect  ef  water,  as  *' asa  aote  deoayer  of  yout  whdirfMB 
dead<b9<^,"  w»  aotie^d  foe  the  £ist  time  dnnag  the  extcxum  cihmnatioiia 
which  took  place  at  the  Cimetiere  das  l&Doc«n%«t  Purisy  about  fifty  yeara 
ago^  and  was  naosi  lemarkable  in  those  bodiaa  whiehxhad  been  buried  about 
thMa  yeats.  It  was  propoBBd  to  taia  the  discor^ry  to  uwlui  purposes  tot  by 
Dr.  Smith  Gibbs  (PhiLTrans.  1794  aud  1795),  while  the  first  8atiafa«t4ry  ext 
plaaaiion  of  the#«<toiu(«  of  thcr  pn)C069  wasgiveu  by  Ch^Kieul. 

f  .This  fact  has  been  established  by  D^veigie,  by  vidiom  the  spoaianfoos 
chMigBs  which  the  aevend  parts  of  the  human  body  ttadeifoin  water,  .have 
beenparttcolarly  investigated.— Ci4ni»  d^MygiSM  Fublique^  1820.) 

]:  Petit.    Oifila  refutes  this  statement — See  page  d07. 

L  L 
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iwntahip  instances^*  but  tke  authenticily  ol  tbe  majority  of 
tiieM  is  SDinewbat  questionable. 

Daring  all  the  above,  and  other  decxnnpositionB  of  organic 
maltersy  myriacls  of  minute  plants,  called  mould,  &c  and  of  ani- 
raalcules,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matters  so  decomposed, 
usnally  manifest  themselves.  This  phenomenon  was,  till  lately, 
in  general  attributed  to  the  development,  in  the  matters  under- 
going decomposition,  of  minute  germs,  which,  were  presumed 
to  be  universally  disseminated,  but  to  become  developed  only 
when  they  met  with  a  congenial  soil,  sudi  as  that  afforded  by 
the  products  of  decomposition.f  Of  late,  however,  this  hypo^ 
thesis  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  another, 
which  ascribes.these  plants  and  animalcules  .to  the  retention,,  by 
a  portion  of  the  extractive,  sodo-albumen,  geJatin,  and  so  forth 
— ^the  globules  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  regarded 
as  monads,  or  organic  elements,  or  molecules— of.  their,  supposed 
aptitude  for  life,  so  that  certain  globules  of  these  matters  take 
on,  more  or  fewer  of  them  tc^ther,  tbe  form  of  distinct  oi^gaa- 
ised  beings4    It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  highest 

*  it  is  related  that  the  body  of  Tullia»  the  daughter  of  Ci(?ero,  was  disoo- 
yered  perfectly  sound  in  the.  pontificate  of  Paul  ill.,  after  having  lain  in  the 
ground  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  same  was  the  case,,  according  to  Lac- 
tantius,  with  tbe  body  of  Maximianus,  which  was  disinterred  at  Marseilles, 
after  eight  hundred  years'  interment  It  is  said  also,  by  Jones,  that  the 
body  of  Vladimir,  who  fint  introduced  Ghmtianily.into  Bussia,  is  still  to  be 
seen  quite  entire,  witl|  that  of  his  mother  likewise,,  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
at  Novogorod ;  as  is  that  of  the  Due  de  Ctoz,  covered  by  a  glass  case,  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  at  Revel.  A  similar  story  is  related  of  the  corpse  of 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Bancroft,  interred  in  St  Helenas  church,  Bishopsgate, 
London,  which  was  annually  exposed  for  many  years,  in  conformity  with  his 
will,  and  oo&staatly  found  unchanged.  Numerous  other  acoouatB  of  this 
kind  aw  on  record ;  bat  they  are  for  the  most  pact  so  ill  authenticated,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  speculats  upon  them. 

t  Hanrey— the  author  of  the  celebrated  axiom,  *'  Omnia  ab  ovo"— Leeo- 
wenhoek,  Redi,  Valisnieri,  Swammerdam,  ^pollaiizaQi,  Bonnet,  Limwus, 
Ehreuburgh,  &c. 

X  This  **  bold  and  fanciful  hypothesis,"  as  it  is  called  by  Roget,  originated 
with  Tiiberville,  Needham,  and  Buffoa,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Priestley, 
IngenhouK,  Lamarck,  G.  K.  Treviranus,  O.  F.  Miiller,  Tiedemann,  H.  M.  Ed- 
wards, Dutiochet,  Dumas,  and  Provost,  and  many  more.  The  doctrine,  al- 
though allied  to  the  aneient  hypothesis  of  *'  Equivocal  Generation,*'  is  not 
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tribes  df  jdanU  aad  miifiieto  bare  been  0u{)|>a8ejd  to  differ J^pm 

the  Iciest,  as  well  as  the  perfect  plant  and  aniiyial  of  every 

tribe  firoin  its  earliest  germ^  onty  m  the  circumstwee  of  more 

xaonads  or  organic  molecules — the  primiaryy  as.  w^U  as  /^oi^ 

tinual  source  of  which  ii^  the  aliment-^rentlsring  iBto  their  com^ 

position*     Hence  it  is  eiasy  to  conceive;  that,  as\a  {H'Ogr^fu^ive 

coidition  of  these  inolectiles  might,  at  the  creation^  fOrm  iu  ^Qc- 

ce96(ion  ea^h' higher  spedes  of  organised  •  beings  from  ^OSq 

belpw  it^as  W^U  as  durilig  the  development  dF  each  individwl 

in  its  generations  carry  it:  supceasively  through  all  the  infencff 

types  till  it  finished  with  its  o^n,  so' a  separation  of  the'^lt^f) 

nic^nads  or  molecules  might,  either  as  passed  off**  with  tbfeexerer 

tk)ns,  or  on  the  final  decomposition  of  each  individual  of  a'hi^bfer 

species,  again  give  rise  to  innumerable  individuals  of  a  lower 

grade ;  the  same  being  ready  subsequently  to  contribute,  eithei 

by  receiving  into  themselves  new  nitoads  or  drganie  mote^ 

cules,  or  fumiAiiig  the  same  to  other  organised  beings^  to  thJET 

formation  again  of  any  mode  of  organized  existence  siiperfor  to 

themselves**     And  tbieit  sueh  is  the  origin  of  the  mould  and 

r 

identical  with  it ;  since,  wkUe  by  the  latter  certain  matters  were  supposed  to 
be  vivified,  de  novo,  by  the  heat,  either  evolved  during  putrefaction,  or  com- 
municated by  the  sun — **  being  a  god,  Idssing  carrion"— and  thus  to  assume 
the  form  of  distinct  animalcules;  by  the  former,  these  matters  are  believed  to 
be  possessed  of  innate  vitality,  and  to  acquire  merely  each  an  independent 
Existence  by  separation. 

*  Haud  igitur  penitus  pereunt  qusequumque  videntur, 

Quando  aliud  ex  alio  reficit  natura ;  nee  ullam 

Rem  gigni  patitur,  nisi  morte  adjecta  aliena. 
Well  might  the  ancients  say,  if  this  be  true.  Death  is  the  Mother  of  Life — 
Nascimur  ad  mortem,  morimur  ad  vitam — since  what  is  called  the  death  of  a 
tree  or  a  man  is  nothing  more  than  the  separation  of  a  vast  bag  of  mould  or 
animalcules,  which,  as  Dr.  Prichard  expresses  it,  ''had  been  tied  up  together, 
and  obliged  to  subsist  within  one  bark  or  skin,''  into  fragments,  which  may 
either  coalesce  together  into  some  higher  tribes,  indiscriminately,  of  plants  or 
animals — '*  de  m^me,'*  says  Edwards,  '^  que  les  sels  affectent  en  crystallisant'' 
— or  go  to  form  a  future  tree  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  future  man,  by  entering 
with  their  food.  "  Here's  fine  revolution,  and  we  had  the  trick  to  see  it*'  It 
had  been  long  known  that  "  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat 
ourselves  for  maggots" — ^it  had  been  long  known  that "  a  man  may  fish  with 
a  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that 
worm ;"  but  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  said  mag- 

LL  2 
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animalcales  in  quesdon  has  been  inferred  from  the  globules  of 
guch  organic  matters  having  been  observed  to  be,  in  all  such 
cases  of  spontaneous  decomposition,  in  constant  agitation ;  and 
from  such  mould  and  animalcales  havii^  been  detected  in  in- 
fusions of  organic  substances,  during  their  decomposition,  even 
when  these  substances  have  been  previously  exposed  to  a  heat 
suffident,  it  is  presumed,  to  destroy  all  germs,  when  only  &- 
tilled  water  has  been  used,  and  when  the  infusion  has  been  kept 
constantly  in  vacuo,*     But  that  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual 
transmigration  of  any  supposed  organic  molecules,  whether  well 
or  ill-founded,  cannot  apply  to  the  globules  of  extractive,  sodo- 
albumen,  gelatin,  &c.,  which  are  pretty  certainly  not  identical 
with  them,  and  have  not  tlie  aptitude  for  life  alluded  to,  is 
obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  so  tliat  it  cannot  be  true  of  the  really 
organic  molecules,  if  we  believe  that  it  is  into  extractive,  sodo- 
albumen,  and  so  forth,  tiiat  these  molecules,  or  the  organized 
tissues  composed  of  them,  are,  on  the  cessation  of  their  vitality, 
converted.     It  is  a  fair  objection,  likewise,  to  the  hypothesis  in 
question,  or  rather  to  an  immecQate  corollary  from  it — namely? 
that  the  whole  of  organized  nature  consists  at  all  times,  and  lias 
at  all  times  consisted  of  the  same  definite  number  of  oi^oic 
moleculesf —  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  at  least  of 

gots  and  the  said  worms  were,  ah  origine,  part  and  parcel  of  this  lord  of  the 
creation,  as  he  was  a  compound  of  millions  of  their  fraternity ;  and  tbat,  as 
when  a  man  has  been  dcFoured  by  mag^ts,  it  is  only  that  his  individuality 
is  multiplied,  so  every  time  he  takes  a  meal,  it  is  only  that  the  individiulity 
of  myriads  of  other  organized  beings  is  destroyed.  "  II  n'y  a  point"  says 
Cabanis,  "  la  mort  pour  la  nature.*' 

*  G.  R.  Treviranus,  &c 

t  It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  enquire,  upon  the  principles  of  tbe 
advocates  of  this  doctrine,  in  what  way  the  determinate  complement  oi  toe 
organic  molecules  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  has  been,  at  any  gi^en  tiroe, 
disposed  of ;  that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  has  been  appropriated,  M  ^ 
spectively  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  afterwards,  to  eaca 
individual  species  of  plants  and  of  animals.     It  would  appear  that  some  o 
them  must  be  very  considerably  minus  what  they  were  in  **  the  mysteno 
week — the  teeming  work-days  of  the  Creator,"  when  the  whole  human  » 
consisted  of  only  a  single  pair,  now  that  it  numbers,  at  the  lowest  estwna  » 
five  hundred  millions  of  individuals!     In  order  to  maintain  any  gi^^^ 
lance  of  power  in  the  organic  kingdom,  it  is  obvious  that,  upon  these  pn 
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eztrftctivej  sodo-albuineziv  &C.,  is  certainly  resolved  into  merely 
mineral  substanceis  hi  ev^ery  instance  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  niatters-*~elfle  whence  the  carbonic  acid,  carburettefl 
hydrogen,  apd  ammonia  i^ch  they  ievolve?  and  as  these  snb^. 
stmces  must* — unless  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature  are  gra^' 
dually  fiedling  from  off  the  fiiee.  of  the  earth — ^be  ooniinuaUy 
renewed,  in.  the  saiae.  proportion^  by  combinations  of  *  mineral 
substances,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  whole  of 
such  substances  should  not  be  capable  of  being  so  resolved  and 
so  renewed,*     It  would  be  premature  in  this  place  to  expatiate 

ciples,  each. organized  creature  must  fucnisliat  its  death  precisely  as.  maii^ 
organic  moelcules  as  it  appropriated  to  itself  during  its  growth,  besides  con- 
tinually supplying  by  its  excretions,  as  many  as  it  receives  with  its  aliment ; 
and  all  these  must,  of  course,  be  distributed  again,  direcfly  or  indirectly,  over 
exactly  tiie  same  tribes  of  organized  beings  as  originally  provided  them.  If 
thenar  in  any  tsibe  of  eadi  orealuras,  there  should  be  in  a  gives-  time  »  grectter 
Uttinber  olg^wtiis  H^  of  de^thft^  as  happened  amopg  the  patriarchs  oC  ol4»it 
follows,  that  these  tribes  would  soon  be  in  excess,  but  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  other  tribes  must  fail.  But  the  failure  of  a  tribe  of  Iguanodons  or 
PlesLosauri,  of  Megatheria  or  Mastodons,  which  were,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Kirby 
suggests,  too  large  to  enter  the  ark  {Brid^ewater  Essay,  1835,  p.  18)  v^ould 
go  further  Co  maintain  this  excess,  than  that  of  lliousalids  of  tribM  of  smaller 
organized  beings ;  and  this  was^  it  may  be  said,  the  final  cause  why  these 
unwieldy  monsters  are  no  longer  met  with.  They  were  merely  vast  masses 
in  reserve,  to  be  cut  down  afterwards,  among  other  things,  into  human 
beings ! 

*  RaspaH  accordingly,  although  he  believes  in  the  ultimate  molecular  or 
vesicular  structure  of  organized  beings,  still  does  not  regard  these  as  un- 
changeable, but  represents  them  as  continually  decomposed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  recomposed,  out  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  on  the  other !  Nouv.Syst 
de  Chem.  Organique,  translated  hy  Dr,  Henderson,  1834,)  and  the  same  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Prout,  who  conceives,  after  Paley,  that  the  "organic  agent" 
in  its  simplest  form  constructs  out  of  inorganic  matters  the  simplest  order  of 
organic  molecules,  that  in  a  more  complicated  form  it  constructs  a  second 
and  higher  order  of  such  molecules  and  so  on,  till,  becoming  progressively 
more  and  more  complex,  it  constructs  at  length  those  of  which  the  highest 
tribes  of  organized  beings  consist. — {Bridgewater  Essay,  1834)  It  is  well 
known  that  plants,  and  perhaps  also  animals,  can  feed  on  carbonic  acid;  and 
the  fact  also  already  mentioned  of  certain  plants  and  animals  appearing  to 
thrive  on  other  purely  inorganic  substances,  such  as  water,  as  well  as  that  of 
wolves  and  rein-deer,  and  even  human  beings,  as  the  Ottomacs  and  other 
peeple,  subsisting  for  months  together  upon  a  kind  of  earth,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  is  "  destitute  of  all  organic  substance,  oily  or  farinaceous," 
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on  the  obscure  subject  of  generation,  invoftraig  as  it  does 
the  important  question  of  the  nature  of  fife,  which  is  so 
soon  to  occupy  our  attention;  but  it  may  be  allowable  to 
state  here,  that  nothing  hitherto  adduced,  in  support  of  the 
h3rpothesis  now  under  consideration,  -seems  to  be  at  all  less 
easily  explicable  on  the  old  doctrine  of  uniTersaUy  diffiised 
germs,  than  on  the  new  one  of  perpetually  .transmigiatiiig 
organic  molecules*  With  respect  to  the  eenstaiit  ^agitation 
of  globules  said  to  be  obseryed  in  the  inAiBsioDSrief  OEganie 
matters  during  their  spontaneous  debdmposition,  a  similar 
phenomenon  has  been  noticed  during  the  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  particles  of  sulphur,  flint,  glass,  manganese  and  otiier 
mineral  substances,  in  which  the  existence  of  organic  mole- 
cules was  out  of  the  question;*  and  with  respect  to  the 
development,  in  the  former,  of  mQu].d  and  aoim^cules,  when 
they  have  been  exposed  to  heat,  immersed  in  distiUed  water, 
and  kept  in  vacuo,  it  is  easy  to  Conceive  tiiat  minute  germs 
may  have  been  as  competent  to  resist  heslt  without  destruction 
as  organic  molecules;  and  that  such  minute  germs  may  as 
w;eU^  have  been  contained  from  the  firsj;  in  and  9})out  the 
QWJtters  undergoing  decomposition,  as  that  they  coujid  find 
access  to  them  only  during  their  decomposition  with  the  water 
or  the  atmosphere.-f*     Nor  will  the  counti^ss  •  myriads  of  new 

i^  decidedly  favourable  to  the  idea  that  tl^  supposed  or^;anic  molecules^  as 
they  are  decompoandable,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  recompounded ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  only,  as  Dr.  Prout  says,  by  ''saving  them  the  labour  of 
forming  the  proximate  principles  " — ^in  other  ^ords,  the  supposed  orgapic 
molecules — '*  from  their  elements,"  or  by  affording  these  elements  of  the 
precise  character  and  in  the  exact  proportions  required  for  the  purpose, 
.that  organic  matters  constitute  the  most  appropriate  aliment  for  organized 
beings. 

*  Fray;  (Sur  POrigine  des  Corps  Org.  et  Inorg.  1817.)  R.  Brown; 
Brewster.     (Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  1829.) 

t  It  is  npt  less  likely  that  insects,  prompted  by  instinct,  should  deposit 
.their  eggs  in  substances  susceptible  of  such  spontaneous  decomposition  as 
may  afford  a  congenial  soil  to  the  young  animal,  than  tfiat  they  should  do 
so  in  substances  already  undergoing  such  decomposition ;  and  iat  they  do 
the  latter  is  universally  admitted — nay  that,  deceived  by  the  putrescent 
odour  of  certain  plants,  as  some  species  of  Phallus  and  AgaricuS)  they  some- 
.  times  choose  these  inappropriate  receptacles  for  the  purpose.    That  at  least 
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heinga^  frequ^atly  so  developed,  appear  to  be  any  pbjectioa 
to  this  explanation,  when  we  reflect  on  the  inoalculable 
rapidity  with  which,  once  evoked,  they  perpetuate  their  spe- 
eies^*  Upcm  the  whole,  the  di£Sculty  of  aoeounimg,  upon 
commonly  received  principles,  for  the  phenomena  in  question, 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  great,  as  to  warrant  our  adopting 
so  overwhelming  an  hypothesis,  as  that  proposed  as  an  alter- 
native, in  order  .to  explain  it — (Fleicher*s  RudimmU  (^Phx^ 
sioiogy.    Jaimary^  18S6»J 


CHAPTER  V. 

NUISANCES,  LEGALLY  AND  MEDICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

r  • 

The  next  part  of  hygiene,  regards  arts,  trades,  and  manu^ 
factures,  and  is  the  consideration  of  the  laws  regarding  nui* 
sauces,  which  are  so  beneficial  to  the  preservation  of  public 
health*  I  shall  notice  the  chief  enactments  under  this  heac^ 
and  omitt  he  minor  ones,  as  the  medical  practitioner  is  rarely 
consulted  with  req)ect  to  them. 

<<  A  nuisance  is  legally  defined ;  any .  thing  that '  worketh 
hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage  to  the  pers^  or  property  of 
another."  Nuisances  are  of  two  Hii^  pubUc  or  common  nui- 
sances, which  afifect  the  pifbli<^  ^d  are  an  aMaCaoyance  t6  all 
the  king's  subjects  j.  and  private  nuisance  whijih  injure 
individuals*  Thus,  if  a  man  ^ts  up  some  offensive  maou&o- 
ture  or  trade,  as  a  tanner's,  tallow  chandler's,  or  a  Bo^p  boiler's. 
Sic*  which  annoys  his  neighbour,  or  injures  his  health,  he  has 

some  of  the  lairs  then  which  are  developed  during  putrefaction  result  from 
ova  cannot  be  questioned;  and  it  seems  a  priori  very  improbable  that  there 
should  be  any  second  origin  for  the  rest 

*  It  has  been  computed  by  Linnaeus  that  three  flesh-flies  and  their  im- 
mediate progeny  ivill  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse  in  less  time  than  a  lion 
could  have  done  it,  the  female  not  unfreqnently  giving  birdi  to  20,000  larva» 
at  a  time,  and  a  few  days  being  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  third 
generation.    See  p.  504. 
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a  remedy  by  actiaiu      Goniinon  >iicu8aiicesi '  ure  abated  by 
indictment.  i      -     • '    ^  ■  •        ,    ,i  .>   . 

'  AH*  tctudes.  and  nuurofiu^iues^  Mrhsch  arl^*  A^xioii^  llighly 
disagrQeablB,.  orjdangerous  to  hesUth^  'except 'whea  cs^ri^  on 
for  many  i years  in  .accustomed  places,  are  nutfiancesi-  The 
9moke  of  asbreweiy  is  at  least  destruotire  to'comfort,  and  maiy 
be  injurious  to  health*  A  smelting  house  is  a  mtidb-gBSttter 
miisailpe,  as-  it  gives  out  larger -iroliimes  of  sinokej  -'toge- 
ther with  the  poisonous  fumes  of  sulpbocr,  lead/  antimony, 'ftnid 
arsenic,  which  so  deteriorate  the  atmosphere,  as  to  desti^oy 
vegetation,  and  to  poison  cattle  that  feed  on  the  adjacent 
herbage.  The  fiimes  which  arise  from  manu&ctories  of  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids,  when  carelessly  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities,  are  next  in  order  of  noxiousness  to 
metallic  fumes,  and  are  a  nuisance.  (Rex.  v*  White  and 
Ward,  Burr.  383.) 

The  division  of  a  house  into  lodgings,  and  filling  it  with 
poor  people,  renders  it  more  dangerous  in  the  time  of  sick- 
ness (query  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics),  and  plague, 
is  a  nuisance,  and  indictable.  (2  Roll.  Abr.  199 — Paxis  and 
Fonblanque.*)   Dirt,  filth,  &c.  in  a  street,  is  also  a  nuisance. 

It  is  enacted  by  i5T  George  III.  c.  22^  that  if  any  person 
shall  throw,  or  suffer  to  be  thrown  or  remain,' any  ashes,  dust, 
dirt,  rubbish,  offetl^  dtmg,  soil,  blood,  or  other  filth,  or  shall 
kill,  slaughter,  scald,  dress,  or  cot  tip  any  beast,  &e.  in  or  nea*!^ 
any  street,  (within  the  act)  as  that  any  blood  or  filth  shall  run 
or  flow  over  the  pavements,  such  person,  on  conviction  before 
tmf  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  not  less  than 
forty  shillings,  or  more  than  five  pounds  for  each  offence. 
;  This  law  is  not  suflSciently  enforced  in  our  meat  and  vege- 
table markets.  The  quantity  of  offal,  blood,  and  putrescent 
vegetables,  in  some  of  them,  is  disgraceful  to  the  local  autho- 

*  Fever  was  most  destructive  in  the  E&rl.of  M^atU's  liberty  in  Dublin, 
a  narrow  ilUventilated  district,  until  the.  window  tax  was  i|]>olished» .  This 
is  attested  by  ^he  Annual  Repprt^  of  the  Physieians  to  the  Cctrk  $lxee.l 
Fever  Hospital,  the  largest  in  Europe,  fjrom  1808  to  1822,  when  the  impost 
w^3  rempyed.  This  tax  is^  still  in  forpe  in  Bnigland,  and  |av0ui}s  the  diB'u* 
siou  of  e|>idemic  and  contagious  diseases  among  thQ  poor. 
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riiieffy  aad  most  daogerQUS'-to  paBseogen^  ^Th^  woiftt,  tind 
most  £Eital  fevers^  haice  arisen  from  such  causes, 

No]se%  whether  by  day.^Tennaatir.  Jones^  K.  B*,  1891,) 
w  hy^mghti  X&etu  v.  &nitb»  2:Str.»  fM,)  are  nlusaiioes, •  as 
ihe$e  not  onjy  lesder  .life-  uneoiitfortftUe,  bnt-  are  pre^ndicud 
to  the  heii^lth  of  invalida*  Tke  Ceurt  of  Chuusery  enfoFeed: 
an  agreement  not  to  :toU  ari^urah  belL  (Paris  and  Fonbl.) 
I  Jiave  known  a  Iady>  who  ims  killed  in  the  city  by  :tbe  toUiii^ 
of  such  a  bell,  which  v/m  close  tocher  apwrtmi^t  All  rem<»i* 
straoce  with  the.  pious  ringer  was  useless. 

There  are  coariy  other .  transitory  nuisances,  suoh  as  the 
removal  of  the  contents  i9£  privies,  called  night  soil)  <^  garbage^ 
soap  boilers'  lees^  and  other  stinking. re&ise  of  anima)  or  vegei 
tehlematter.'- 

It  is  e^emely  difficult,  in  conse<)aenoe  of  peculiarity  of 
oonBtitution  and  habit,  to  determine  the  injurious-  effects  of 
many  of  the  preceding  nmsanoes  .on  certain  individuals,  or  on 
the  public  at  large.  The  r0mark»  of  Dr.  Paris  on  this  point 
point  are'  so  apposite^  that  I  shall  cite  them* 

^^As  to  the  physical  effect  of  each  particular  species  of  bad 
ameUy  there  may  always  be  some  doubt,  and  much  contmriety 
of.evidenoe  is  to  be  expected;  this  however  is  certain,  that 
those  stenches  which  may  be  innocuous  to  parsons  in  fuU 
health,  are  by  no  means  so  to  invalids  or  penk>ns  of-  ini* 
taUe  nenres  or  atoinaehs,*  and  to  pregnant  women  they  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  dangerous.* 

*  Dr.  Gartbsbore  has  observed  that  women,  during  the  period  of  atero* 
gestation,  on  account  of  the  increased  irritability  of  the  system  at  that  period, 
are  frequently  affected  by  odours,  that  at  any  other  time  would  not  have 
produced  the  ftlightest  impression ;  and  this  experienced  practitioner  was  of 
opinion,  liiat  the  dangerous  conTulsions  \vhich  sometimes  seize  the  patient 
tewaids  the. end  of  a  tedious  aiid  difficult  labour,  may  arise  horn  the  leng 
continued  inspiration  of  the  air  of  a  close  and  unventilated  chamber  crowded 
with  attendants  and  friends. 

This  observation  suggests  to  us  another  circumstance  which,  though  it 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  legally  treated  as  a  nuisance,  well  deserves  to 
be  so  coni^lered ;  we  allude  to  the  public  exposure  of  disgusting  objects  for 
the  purpose-  of  exciting  charity.  The  vagrant  laws  are  evidently  ineffective 
for^the  purpose  of  removing  them,  nor  has  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Mendicity  been  much  more  successful ;  those  who  have  observed  the  per- 
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Habit  has  also  a  powerM  opemtiQii.  in  diminisiuDg  the 
deleterious  effects  of  sudi  effluvia;  iastuices  daily' oceur  in 
which  the  fumes  of  certain  auinii&ctbries  affect  stnu^ers  in 
the  most  violent  degree,. while  the  artisans  eqgaged.in  the 
occupations  whidi  produce  them ;  or  the  persons  aocustcmied 
from  their  residence  to  the  fuU  force  of  tlteir  influence, 
scarcely  experience  any  inconvenience;  nay,  in  some  cases, 
they  would  even  seem  to  derive  a  degree  of  benefit  from  such 
an  Htmosphere,  and  to  suffer  whenever  they  quitted  it;*  like 
the  criminal  recorded  by  SaActorious,  vd^o  fell  sick  when 
taken  out  of  an  infected  dungeon,  and  did  not  recover  until 
he  had  been  returned  into  the  impure  :air  to  which  he  had 
been  so  long  habituated.  We  introduce  these  remarks  frar 
the  purpose  of  showing,  that  persons  immediately  engaged 
in  aii  indictable  manufactory,  are  not  only  morally^  bu£  phy- 
sically, incompetent  to  give  evidence  in  proof  of  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  it  may  create:'  in. addition  to  which  it  must  not 
not  be  forgotten,  that  in  those  works  in  which  are  carried  on  the 
fusion  and  volatilization  of  metals,  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  escape  the  deleterious  fumes  which 
pass  up  the  flues,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  surrounding 
district  These  views  will  moreover  enable  us  oil  many  occa«- 
sions  to  reconcile  the  coirfliotiilg  testimony  which  is  so  <^fcen 
given  on  trials  of  nuisance,  without- in  the  least  impeaching 
the  yistacity  or  sincerity  of  the  individual  witnesses  engaged 
in  the  contest" 

Every  modern    physiologist  will   consent  to  these  con- 
clusions. 


tinacity  with  which  some  stindy  vagrants  peisecute  pregnant  females,  ob- 
truding on  their  view  some  ulcerous  sore,  stomp,  or.  deformity,  wiU  ^giee  in 
liie  necessity  of  some  more  vigorous  meaaues  than  have  been  yet  employed 
tot  the  abatement  of  this  species  of  nuisance. 

*  The  Author  well  remembers  being  sent  for  on  a  professional  visit  to 
the  great  copper  works  at  Hayle,  in  Cornwall,  and  being  told  by  a  man,  who 
had  been  a  smelter  for  more  than  half  a  century^  that  ^e  occupation  was 
remarkably  healthy,  and  that  those  who  wore  engaged  init  esciq^tfae 
ordinary  maladies  of  the  season  lind  country.  ''  The  smoke,"  said  he,  **  kiUs 
all  disorders,  especially  fevers.''  This  anecdote  is  at  least  sufficient  to  show 
the  fo»ce  of  their  prejudice.— fPam.j 
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The  fbllowitig  ^urmng^ment  <3f(  nuikmces  will  be  found  in' 
the  cohj^ht  work  of  Dr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Potfblanque,  and  id 
one  of' the  best  hitherto  pubfiihed  inthis  country. 

'<'  Th^re  are  In  law  many  kinds  of  riuisanice ;  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  conskleration  of  tho6e  only  which 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  medical  bt  chemical  investiga- 
tion; these  are  sUteh  ai^  are  directly  or  indirectly  dettiittental 
to  health,  whether  general  or  individual;  or  ar^  destructive 
te  comfort;  or  injurioiW  to  property:  obstruc^ons  to  ihe  free 
coii^e  of  air,  light,  and'watei^,  vokimes  of'itooke,  and  noi* 
some  smells  fall  undeV  the  two  -first  descriptions,  while  tfie 
fumes  o#  atoe  maiiufkctories  combine  ^ery  species  of 
annoyance. 

*  l^e  question,  hdw'  far  Ae  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  affected  by'lSi^  effluvia  of  particular  maniiftetoiJes^ 
is  one  that  the  medical  practitioner  iis  often  called  upon  t» 
d^ide ;  and-updn  Mch  an  olHsasion  let  him  beware  that  his 
Jiidgmeiit  be  not  s\(«tyed  by  the  fastiAioumess  of  the  svtp- 
rounding  inhabitantfif,  nor  warped  by  die  clamours  of  invi- 
dious riv^  or  interested  opponents ;  as  a  man  of  science  and 
integrtty  he  is  <$dl<d  upon  to  decide  between  two  parties 
equally  valuable  to  the  state, — between  the  health  ami  com*- 
fort  (yf*  the  citizen,'  and  the  prosperity  of  the  manufiiettirer. 

The  fV^anufactories  and  occupations  which  have  b^en  ooair 
sidered^  exceptionable,  for  reaisons  to  be  hereafter  enumerated^ 
may  be  arranged  under  four  divisions,  viz. 

1.  Those,  during  whose  operation  gaseous  effluvia^  the 
products  of  putre&ction  ofr  fermtotatieh,  escape  iAto  the  at- 
mosphere, and  are  either  noaiioiis  from  tiieir  effects  upon 
animals,  or  insufferable  from  the  notsomeness  of  their  smell: 
such  as  the  stewing  offlast  and  henip;  die  inanufisusture  of 
catgut;  slaughter'^ouses;  starch  manufactories;  tanneries; 
the  feeding  of  swine ;  and  the  several  occupations  of  home 
sleiughterers ;  skinners ;  fellmongers ;  curriers,  &c.  &c. 

2.  Those^  where,  by  die  action  of  fire,  various  prineiplea 
are  eVotved,  and^  diffiised,  in  the  foem  of  vapour,  or  gas ; 
die  inhalation  of  which  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  die  senses, 
but  injurious  to  die  health;  as  the  process  of  brewing;  the 
formation  of  various  acids;  the  incineration  of  animal  sub- 
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staaoes,  as  praetised  by  the  mantt&ctarers  of  liartsliom; 
Pmssiaii  blu6  makers ;  roaateirs  of  horn  for  lanterns ;  glue 
makers ;  yamish  makelrs ;  soap  boilers^  and  renderers  of  tal- 
low; smelting  houses;  gas  works;  brick  kilns;  turpentine 
distiUem,  and  rosin  makers,  &c*  &q. 

^  Those,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  waste  liqijdds,  that 
poison  the  neighbouring  springs  and  streams,  as  gas  works, 
starch  maoufiEMStories,  dying  houses,  &c«  &c. 

4h  Those  larades,  whos^  pursuit  is  necessarily  accompanied 
wkh  great  noises,  as  those  of  coppersmiths ;  anchor<>makers ; 
grid-beaters ;  tia-men ;  trunk-makers  ;  proof-houses  (where 
cannons  are  proved) :  the  tilting  of  steel;  forgiis^  bar  iron ; 
flatting  mills,  &c.  &c" 

DMsion  1.     Gaseous  effhma,  caused  by  ptttrefaction  or 
fBrvMmtxOumy  whick  taint  the  atmosphere^  and  are  noxious  to . 
miimals,  or  insi^rabk  from  the  noisomeness  of  their  smelL 

I.  Effbnna/fom  the  steeping  offiax  or  hemp^ — Almost  all 
▼egetaUe  and  animal  substances,  when  deprived  of  vitality 
«nd  exposed  to  moisture,  alar,  and  a  eeriain  degree  of  temper- 
mature,  sooner  or  laiter  undei^  the  putrefiMstive  fermentation ; 
'Wd  evolve  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  by  hydrogen,  earbonic 
•add,  and  nitrogen,  each  of  i^hich  is  injurious  to  health,  and 
often,  -destruetive  to  ]sfe«  The  first  and  second  act  on  the 
human  body  aa  sedative  poisons,  while  the  tUrd  and  fourth 
induoe  asphyxia.  The  preparation  of  h^np  and  flax  pr^ients 
an  illustration.  These  substanoes  are  plai^  in  stagnant  pools 
for  thi&rpnrpose.of  separating  the- V^etaUe  fibre  frtfm.the 
stems;  and  when  this  is  e£6scted  by  theputre&etiYe  process,  an 
effiuvium  arises^  which  is  highly:  ofiensive  and  prejudicial  to 
lieakfa;  while  die  water  is  so  poiscmed  as  to  destroy  fish 
contained  in  at,  and  to  prove  noxious  to  cattle  that  drink 
it.  The  odour  of  it  resembles  that  of  bilge  water  in  the  held 
of  a  ship.  The  gaseous  emanations  from  it  have  frequently 
caused  different  types  of  malignant  fevers,  as  typh^Si,  remittent, 
and  iatemnttent  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  prepari^tion 
JoS.  fiax^and  hemp  for  commerce^  ought  to  be  oarried  on  ajt  some 
^iiatance  from  towns  and  dties.  This  regula^on  is  ejsforced 
in  some  parts  of  Italy.     In  proof  tlmt  the  effluvia  arisingifrom 
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these  substancesr  may  cause  fevers  of  the  worst  type' and  otbef 
diseases,  I  shall  give  two  or  tixree  examples. 

The  eelebrated  Zimmermati  attested^  that  thie.ieffliivia  from 
this  souroe,  caused  a  maUgnant  ferer  in  a  femily  iti  -which  it 
had  commenced,  and  subsequently  spread  tltrough  the  ai^a- 
cent  country.  Lancisi  observed,  diatafever  was  caused  at 
Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  the  transmission  of  hemp 
from  Cairo  in  a  wet  and  unfinished  state,  which,  was  placed  in 
the  public  granaries,  so  that  it  mi^t' complete  fiearmentaition 
during  the  summer.  Lastly,  an  epidemic  dysentery,  has  been 
annually  observed  at  Helmsted  every  autumn,  which  prevailed 
for  several  weeks,  while  the  flax  is  immersed  in  the  Aller,  I 
have,  more  than  once,  encountered  the  effluvium  arising  from 
flax  during  the  process  of  putrefaction;  and  found  it  mest  dis^^ 
agreeable.  Though  in  gvdod  health,  I  experienced  nausea, 
vertigo,  and  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers;  and  I  feel 
convinced,  tliat  had  I  remained  near  it  after  the  iavairion  of 
these  symptoms,  I  idiould  have  fiunted ;  and,  perhaps,  might 
bave  been  seised  with  a  malignant  fever;  But. Mi  Parent 
Duehatelet  arrives  at  a  different  conolnsion.  He  states,  -that 
flgricuituralists  have  Icmg  observed,  that  beasts  frequent  those 
places  in  which  hemp  is  steeped,  and  diink  the  water  d»t 
surrounds  it  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pretended  accidents, 
and  the  pretended  epizootes  were  probably  tiie.work  of  t^e 
imagination,  and  not  the  result  of  observation.—**^ j^mta&ft 
d*HyffiA»e  Ptsblique  et  de  Medecme  Legale,     Moi^,  18S2.) 

Inarch  making^. — ^The  manufiictuTe  of  steri^  is  considered  a 
nuisance  on  acooont  of 'the  diffiision  of  a  fetid  acetous  vafNmr, 
which  arises  during  die  fermenting*  of)  wheat*,  or  other  vege- 
table matter.  Tourtelle  recommends  the  eivohition  of  amino- 
niacal  vapour  for  the  neutralisation  of  tfaeacetou8.-^|^iEfaNien« 
d^JEfygidne.)    Dr.  Paris  comments  on  this  point  as  follows  >-- 

<< The  manufecture  of  staarchcan  seareely  be  considened  in 
itself  a  nuisance,  for  althougbit  be  n^essary  to  produce  the 
acetous  fermentation,  in  order  to  remote  from  the-fecula^any 
colouring  matt^,  yet  if  suffident-  aittention  be  paid  to  -the 
operation,  and  the  water  be  pnoperly  let  «ff  from  the  settling 
vessels,  no  inconvenience' can  arise.     A  nuisance,  however,  ^f 
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conaiderBbie  magmtude  may  iacideQtfdly  .afeleiid  these  mana- 
fiustories,  from  the  number  oi  mine  which  are  ^oikstandy  kept 
by  the  atareh^maker,  and  the  profit,  of  which  fomus  a  part  of 
his  speculationy  and  whidi  is  so  eonsid^riible»  that  he  can 
greneraily  affwd  to  sell  the  starch'  at^priioe  coat^  reljong 
wholly  upon  the  former  trade  for  bis  precis* 

The  starch-makers  are  occasionally  ^cpos^d  to  great  heat, 
from  one  handred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fiity,  and  some- 
times to  two  hundred  degrees.  They  are  only  a  few  minutes 
exposed  at  a  time,  but  they  often  work  tJie  whole  day,  in  a 
temperature  above  rate  hunifar^d.  They  are,  however,  em- 
ployed more  frequentiiy  in  wet  rotans^  which  are  open  to 
currents  of  cold  air«  They  are  subject  to  inflanmiation  of  the 
air  passages,  as  catarrh,  pulmonic  inflammation,  and  also  to 
rheumatism.  Few  can  bear  the  employment  aftbr  tbe  age  of 
forty  years,  and  seldom  survive  olore  than  two  or  three  years 
aftenrards.-^  TAocAroA,  cp»  cU.J 

IL  Effkma  arising  from  ainimud  mManc^s. — 'Th^  effluvia 
arising  in  manufactories  of  catgut,  vamidij  glue,  size,  of  puri- 
fying fish  ml,  those  produced  in  slaughter^^bouses,  m  horse 
fdaughter-bouibes,  tanneries,  swine  yards,  idog  kennels,  &cv,  are 
most  properly  considered  injurious  to  heidth,  abd  therefore, 
nuisances.  Mr*  Thackmh's  remarks '  on!  some  of  4Jieae  are 
highly  instruedve,  as  they  were  derived  itWk  persoiial'ob* 
servafeion. 

^^Slat^hier'-houses. — The  atniospbei^e  t)f  the  skughter-house, 
though  sufliciently  disgusting  to  the  nos^  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  injurious  to  heisjlth.  The  mere,  odoiiffs  of  animal  siib*- 
stanoes,  idiether  friesh.  or  pultrid^  ai^  not  apparently  hurt&i; 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  often  decidedly  useful.  Consumption 
ia  remarkably  rare  amon^  the  men  employed  in  the  slaughter- 
house. If  we  see  a  phthisical  youth  in  the  fratiernlty,  we  shall 
generally  find  that  his  parents,  aware  of  an  hereditary  difilposi- 
tion  to  consumption,  brought  him  up  to  the  business  with  tbe 
hope  of  avettbig  this  formidable  malady.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  slaught^r>*h'onse,  imbued  with  a  foreign  admixture,  is  morer 
over  less  susceptive  of  those  natural  changes,  which  produce 
epidemics.     From  this  circumstance,  conjoined  with  their  diat 
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and  liabito  oC  life>  butebero  are  less  tsubjeot  .than  other  trades  to 
Cholera  and  Dysentery*  To  the  same  favourable  oombiBation) 
we  attribute  their  comparatiye  exemption  from  diseases^con*^ 
sidered  as  infeedous  or  contagious.  Of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  patients  taken  to  the  House  of  Recovery  in  this  town^ 
during  a  year,  only  one  was  a  butcher,  and  his  was  a  case  not 
of  typhus,  but  of  simple  fever. 

Notwithstanding  the  fiivourable  circumstances  in-  which 
butchers  are  placed,  longevity  is  not  greater  in  theioa,  than  in 
the  generality  of  employments.  I  suspect  it  is  even  shortec 
than  among  most  other  men,  who  spend  as  muph  time  in  the 
open  air.  Butchers  in  &ct  live  too  highly;  not  too  highly 
for  temporary  health,  but  too  highly  for  long  life. 

The  manufacture  of  gltie  and  size. — This  creates  ammo* 
niacal  exhalations  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  refuse. 
The  stench  i&  disagreeable  and  prejudicial  to  the  adjoining 
neighbourhood.  Nevertheless,  we  are  informed,  that  ^^all  the 
glue  and  size-boilers  we  saw^  w^re  remarkably  freSh4odking 
and  robust"— ^JRocAroA^. 

The  noisome  processes  in  convertii^g  the  flesh  4tf.<266M/Aor«tf« 
to  dijflferent  uses,  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Pans.  ''Th« 
dealers  in  dead  horses,  or  knackers^  as  they  .are  termed,  begin 
their  mercantile  anatomy  by  taking  off:  the  shoes  and  dis{)osing 
of  them  to  the  farrier ;  the  skins  are  next  stripped  off,  and  sold 
to  the  tanner  ;  the  carcase  is  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  boUed 
in  large  cauldrons  of  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  fatty  mat- 
ter, which,  being  skimmed  off  from  the.Sjuur^hoe  of  the  liquor, 
is  ^^  rendered  dowtil*  and  packed  in  cases  for  the  ,soap-boiler» 
or  the  manufacturer  of  cart-grease.  Whatever  remains  after 
this  operation  supplies  the  venders  of  dogs'  and  cats'  meiat  widi 
a  dainty  article  of  sale ;  at  length,  die  views  of  the  greedy 
trader  are  directed  to  the  bones  of  this  noble  animal;  a  number 
of  persons  find  employment  in  chop]»ng  tibem  into  small  fragr 
ments,  from  whi^  the  marrow  is  then  extracted  by  boiling 
for  several  hours,  and  added  to  the  fiit.already  obtained  from 
the  carcQse ;  the  dry  remains  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  haitt^born  by  distillation ;  and  after  this  process  is  finished, 
they  are  removed  from  the  still,,  and  caldned  to  whiteness,  in 
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order  to  be  noixed  with  dagr -for  tlie  aitti«ftoture  of  poreelain; 
or  they  are  ocmraiiied  for  the  formation  of  ir^ry^bladE.'' — 
(Op.eiLj 

Mr.  Thackrah  addacea  the  ibllowinf  evidcBoe  agaiaat  the 
preoe^g  eondosuuiB : — ^^  It  appears  by  the  evid^iciie  given 
before  a  oonumttee  in  Franooi  ^  That  all  the  men,  women, 
and  children,  engaged  in  knackers'  operations,  knaokerie^  or 
carrion-bnteheries,  had  unvarying  good  health,  were  remark* 
ably  well  in  appearance,  and  strong  in  body.  The  workmen 
attained  an  old  age.  They  handled  diseased  as  well  as  healdiy 
parts^  and  frequently  cut  themselves  with  impunity*  Persons 
who  live  close  to  the  plaoes,  or  go  tfcere  daily,  shave  these 
advantages  mth  the  workmen/  It  is  also  stated^  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  above,  that  above  two  hundred  ejiiumations  are 
made  yearly  in  F^ois,  about  three  or  four  months  after  death, 
and  not  a  single  case  of  injury  to  ike  workmen  had  been 
known. 

M.  Labarraque  has  observed^  that  the  catgut-makers,  who 
live  continually  in  a  putrid  atmosphere,  arising  from  macera- 
ting intestines,  enjoy  remarkable  health.  Similar  circum- 
stances were  remarked  at  the  exhumations  of  the  Cimetiere  des 
Innocens." — Med.  qnd  Physical  Joum.  new  series^  vol*  6. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  date  of  this  quotatioti  was  not 
given,  as  the  prjssent  opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  exhumation 
when  putrefaction  has  commenced,  is  universally  admitted; 
and  precautions  deemed  indispensably  necessary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  perform  the  process.  Ample  proof  of  this  &ct 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  remarks  on  Elxhumation. 

In  the  Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Medecine  Legale, 
torn,  xiv.,  1886,  the  following  question  is  discussed  :-*-fP%e£Aer 
the  safe,  slaugkier,  cmd  cwigumptianj  of  pork  faUen^d  with 
harse-fteMhi  wen  likely  to  be  pryndidal  to  theptMic  heaUk  f — 
MM.  Adelon,  Huzard  fils,  and  Pareut-Dudiatelet,  have  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  and  their  answer  is  in  the  paper  before 
us.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  investigation  were 
briefly  these : — Various  localities  about  Paris,  where  knack- 
eries and  oarrion-buteheries  were  established  had,  for  above 
ten  years,  constituted  a  nuisance  intolerable,  yet  irremediable; 
when,  at  last,  tlie  expedient  was  adopted,  on  a  great  scale,  of 
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ste^Aiitlg'  the  flash  of  the  dead  animftls.  This  pl^vehtod  pu- 
tre&ction,  and  rendered  the  bones  perfectly  pure,  and  free 
from  ill  odour.  Some  intelligent  speculators  then  hit  on  die 
plan  i^  giving  the  boiled  flesh  to  pig^  and  it  proved  very  suc- 
cessful ;  so  much  so,  that  large  herds  of  swine,  from  four  to  five 
hundred  together,  are  now  kept  and  fattened  in  the  environs 
of  Paris;  and  it  is  said,  that  some  of  them  will  presently  be 
increased  to  &e  number  of  ten  to  twelve  hundred,  llie  car- 
rion is  steamed  on  the  premises  in  some  of  these  porkeries;  in 
others,  it  is  given  to  the  pigs  raw ;  but  whether  cooked  or  raw, 
the  pigs  thrive  wonderfully  on  the  diet,  so  as,  iii  feet,  to 
become  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fiuncs  a  head  more  valuable, 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

The  public  raised  the  foUowiiig  objections  to  the  preceilinig. 
1.  That  pigs  thus  fed  must  be  dangerous — perfect  canni- 
bals—eating all  the  children  they  could  catch  hold  of.  2. 
That  the  flesh  of  such  pigs  must  give  rise  to  disorders  in  the 
human  body,  particularly  to  leprosy.  And  3.  That  pork- 
butchers  in  certain  places,  sold  sausages  made  of  the  produce 
of  carrion,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
pork-butchers  suffered  accordingly ;  but  the  Council  of  Salu- 
brity took  the  matter  up,  as  we  have  just  now  mentioned. 

In  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  there  are  generally 
kept  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pigs  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes ;  and  for  the  last  seven  years  they  have  been 
fed  on  nothing  but  the  d€bris  of  dead  horses  which  have  been 
dissected.  This  refuse  matter  is  thrown  to  them  in  a  raw 
state,  and  they  eat  it  greedily.  Now,  there  are  no  better 
pigs,  nor  better  pork  for  eating,  than  are  found  at  Alfort  The 
pupils  eat  it  without  scruple,  and  it  has  never  had  the  least  bad 
e#ect  upon  them.  Nay,  MM.,  thfe  reporters,  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  food — ^they  tell  us  it  is  excellent.  ^*  Nous 
avans  (zssistS  "(say  they),  d  tm  repas  de  cette  icole^  et  avoris 
go&ti  le  petit  saUqu^on  servait  cejour4a^  ^  nom  Pavons  trouv^ 
parfait**  This  was  putting  it  to  the  pudding-test,  than  which 
we  all  know  there  is  none  better. 

As  to  the  assertion,  that  this  sort  of  food  renders  animals 
ferocious,  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact.  At  Alfort,  the 
children  of  the  swineherd  are  constantly  about  the  pigs,  pursue 
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theni)  wd  make  them  readily  obey  the  word  of  command;  yet^ 
though  thoii6aad9  of  swine  fed  entirely  on  raw  carrion,  have 
been  reared  in  this  establishment,  not  an  accident  has  ever 
occurred  which  could  be  attributed  to  ferocity  arising  fr<Hn 
that  cause.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  bqikd  flesh  should 
infuriate  them. 

There  is  90  evidence  whatever  of  any  disease  (particularly 
leprosy,)  being  traceable  to  the  animal  nutriment  of  pigs.  The 
herd  at  Alfort  are  always  healthy,  as  are  those  who  feed  on 
them. 

The  question  of  possible  danger  from  eating  of  swine  fed  on 
the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  died  of  diseascy  is  also  nega- 
tived. Dogs  and  cats  have  been  fed  for  some  time  on  caacer- 
ous  flesh,  and  they  have  grown  &,t  upon  it  Desgenettes  and 
Larrey  have  seen  the  dogs  and  jackals  at  JaiTa  rooting  up  and 
devouring  the  bodies  of  those  dead  of  the  plague,; — eating  their 
very  buboes,  without  appearing  to  suffer  the  least  inconveni- 
ence. In  the  course,  also,  of  the  first  French  revolution,  the 
starving  wretches  of  the  fiiubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the  vici- 
nity of  Alfort,  ate  perhaps  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
distempered  and  farcied  horses,  which  were  sent  to  those 
places  by  government,  for  purposes  of  experiment ;  yet,  so  far 
from  doing  mischief  in  any  instance,  the  supply  saved  the  lives 
of  many  unfortunate  people. 

In  conclusion,  both  on  the  score  of  administrative  economy 
and  that  of  hygiene,  the  reporters  strongly  recommend  the 
encouragement  of  this  new  branch  of  industry.  It  puts  an 
end  utterly  to  the  disgusting  business  of  the  former  carrion- 
butchers  :  the  flesh  of  dead  animals  is  turned  to  a  most  useful 
purpose^  and  should  there  be  a  greaiter  quantity  of  it  than  is 
wanted  for  immediate  c<Misumption,  the  steam  process,  by 
drying  it,  renders  it  fit  for  keeping,  and  for  service  in  various 
ways. 

Famish  making. — The  effluvia  which,  escape  in  this  process 
from  the  incineration  of  animal  matter,  causes  a  stench  of  the 
most  insufferable  kind ;  and  is  so  suffocating,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  two  workmen,  in  a  manufactory,  in  Gray's-inn-lane,  lost 
ijieir  lives  by  it  Varnish-makers  also  inspire  a  strong  vapour 
<tf  alcohol,  turpentine,  gum,  and  tar,  which,  at  first,  impairs 
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the  appetite,  and  induces  sickliness,  ''but  the  men  accustomed 
to  the  employ,  suffef  no  apparent  injury." — (Thackrak.) 

Tan^yardb.-^ln  the  process  of  tannings  the  hidesi  are 
aSowed  to  undergo  incipient  putrefaction,  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  the  epidermis  and  of  rendering  the  hair  or  other 
extraneous  matter  more  readily  separated  from  the  skin. 
There  is  a  rery  nauseous  and  disagreeable  odour  evolved 
from  putrif3ring  skin ;  but,  nevertheless,  tanners  are  remark- 
ably robust  and  healthful.  Disease  is  almost  unknown 
amongst  them,  and  they  are  never  consumptive.-*-(Dod8, 
Tbackrah,  &c.)  The  latter  author  is  of  opinion,  that  tan- 
yards,  though  nuisances  in  law,  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
from  towns.  Ramazzini  informs  t»,  that  at  Padua,  they  were 
only  permitted  in  the  suburbs.  Curriers  and  leather-dressers 
are  healthful,  and  generally  live  to  an  old  age. — (Thackrah.) 

Prussian  blue  makers.-^The  first  part  of  the  process  iat 
making  Prussian  blue  consists  in  mixing  hoo6  and  tup's 
horns  with  Russian  or  American  potass,  in  large  iron  stills, 
to  which  heat  is  gradually  applied,  until  the  vessel  becomes 
red  hot;  when  the  animal  matter  and  alkali  are  fused  into 
a  mass,  which  is  poured  into  iron  pans,  where  it  ooneretes 
into  solid  blocks.  The  vapours  given  out  in  tile  manu&o- 
ture  of  Prussian  blue  are  highly  offensive. 

Comb  and  lantern  kave  makers, — The  expansion  of  cow's 
horn,  by  the  application  of  heat,  for  lantern  leaves,  is  at- 
tended with  a  horrible  stench.  The  less  flexible  parts  are 
made  into  combs,  and  the  tips  of  the  horns  are  sent  to  Bir- 
.  mingham  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons*  Comb-makers  are 
healthy  and  long  Hved. — (Thackrah.) 

Soap^iling.-^The  stench,  which  is  caused  by  soap-boil- 
ing, has  repeatedly  formed  the  ground  for  action  or  indict* 
ment  Thackrah  informs  us  that  soap-boilers  are  healthy^ 
and  even  ruddy.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were  exempt, 
during  the  pl^ue  of  London.  They  generally  Hve  to  an 
old  age. 

TaUoW'charuUing. — The  men  who  work  in  this  manu&c- 
ture  are  subject  to  a  most  offensive  animal  odour ;  but  they 
enjoy  good  health,  and  attain  a  considerable  age. 
Buckram  manufacturers  are  exposed  to  the  odour  of  glue, 
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which  IS  so  great  as  to  offend  the  neighbourhood.  The  men 
make  no  complaint,  and  reach  a  considerable  age. 

Breweries^  distilleriesy  glass-houses,  gas-works,  and  all  trades 
and  manufactories,  which  require  the  consumption  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal,  and  emit  large  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  overwhelm  the  neighbourhood,  are  injurious  to  pub- 
lic health,  and  are  nuisances  in  law.  It  has,  however,  been 
determined,  by  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  smoke  which 
ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  from  fires  of  equal  size  and 
consumption  of  coals,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  height  of 
the  chimneys.  When  these  are  erected  to  the  height  of  160 
or  200  feet,  a  large  portion  of  the  carbonaceous  and  other 
matters,  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere, 
are  condensed  in  them,  and  as  any  that  escapes  is  dissipated 
by  the  air,  no  inconvenience  ii^  felt  in  the  neighbourhood, 
except  by  what  is  popularly  termed  "  the  fall  of  the  blacks," 
soot,  or  carbonaceous  matter.  High  pressure  steam  is  now 
substituted  for  fire  in  Whitbread's  brewery,  and  in  other 
manufactories,  and  the  evolution  of  smoke  is  most  perceptibly 
diminbhed. 

Smelting. — The  process  of  smelting  ores,  as  copper,  lead, 
&C.9  is  the  most  injurious  of  all  the  operations  of  art,  though 
less  offensive  to  the  senses.  The  following  remarks  of 
Dr.  Paris  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement : — 

**  The  author  of  the  present  note  has  had  ample  opportunities 
of  investigating  the  effects  of  arsenical  fumes,  which  arise 
from  the  burning-houses  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the  great 
copper-works  carried  on  at  Hyde  in  that  county,  and  they 
appear  to  be  especially  pernicious  to  gramnivorous  quadru- 
peds ;  horses  and  cows  loose  their  hoofe ;  and  the  latter  ani- 
mals are  not  unfrequently  seen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works, 
crawling  about  on  their  knees ;  they  are  also  subject  to  a 
cancerous  affection  in  their  tails ;  and  milch  cows  lose  their 
milk.  The  herbage  also  suffers  materially  from  tiie  poisonous 
smoke,  especially  in  wet  seasons ;  corn  is  blighted  in  the  ear, 
and  never  perfects  its  seed,  unless  care  be  taken  to  select  at 
that  period  such  ore  as  will  yield  but  litUe  sublimate.  Cab- 
bages do  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  least ;  nor  are  potatoes 
materially  injured;  and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  circumstance 
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in  the  history  of  these  works,  that  the  apple  trees  in  their 
vicinity  grow  and  bear  fruit  without  sustaining  any  of  those 
ill  effects  which  we  should  have  anticipated;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  arsenical  fumes  appear  to  destroy  all  the  insects 
which  usually  inf^^t  such,  trees,  and  their  trunks  exhibit  a 
cleanness  which  would  delight  the  horticulturist  The  men 
employed  in  these  works  are  occasionally  affected  with  a  can- 
cerous disease  in  the  scrotum,  similar  to  that  which  infests 
chimney-sweepers;  it  is  however  probable  that  this  arisen 
from  the  immediate  application  of  the  excoriating  material 
made  by  the  hand  in  the  act  of  rubbing  the  part.  A  similar 
objection  was.  a  short  time  since  observed  in  a  manufactory, 
in  which  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  making  an  arsenical 
preparation  for  a  green  dye,  used  in  calico  printing." 

Brass-founders,  copper-smiths,  and  manufacturers  of  white 
lead  are  generally  unhealthy. 

Gas-worhs, — Gases  are  much  more  dangerous  to  public 
health,  and,  therefore,  worse  nuisances  than  manufactories, 
which  are  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  smoke 
they  send  into  the  atmosphere.  The  manu&ctories  of  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  and  of  chlorine,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add  in  this  country,  a 
vast  deal  of  the  materials  escapes  into  the  air,  on  account  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  in  the  form  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  and  nitrous  gas,  which  are  injurious  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Much  inconvenience  and  injury  to 
health  arise  from  breathing  these  gasesi  But  MM.  Guyton, 
Morveau,  and  Chaptal,  reported  to  the  French  government, 
in  1806,  that  the  distillation  of  acids  commonly  proves  dan-* 
gerous,  from  want  of  due  precaution. 

In  the  manufacture  of  aqtia  fortis^  nitrous  gas  is  evolved, 
and  becomes  so  highly  diluted  oy  the  atmosphere,  as  not  tb 
be  insalubrious.  This  observation  also  applies  to  Uie  manu** 
fecture  of  bleaching  fluid,  in  which  much  chlorine  is  extricated. 
Though  the  dilution  of  these  gases  in  manufactories  render 
them  respirable  by  the  workmen,  who  are  accustomed  to 
tbem,  they  may  prove  &tal  to  strangers.  The  inhalation  of 
diluted  chlorine  is  found  beneficial  in  consumption  and  puK 
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aMNnio  diieases.  Dr.  A.  T«  TiMNnscw  wm  informed  by 
Mr.  Teooant,  of  Glasgow,  the  greatest  wanii&cturer  of 
Ucaddng  materiab  io  (bi9  country,  that  fiome  of  Us  men, 
affeeted  with  polmooary  dwme^t  are  often  relieved,  if  giadu* 
ally  taken  into  the  chlonne  bo«M,  and  that  eonsumptiFe  per* 
sons  frequently  take  lodging^  near  hia  werk%  for  the  expreas 
purpose  of  inhaling  the  highly  diluted  gas.  (Ijeciures  o» 
Medical  Jurisprudence^  m  Dr.  Mfftm^e  Lombm  Medical  and 
Surgiced  Journal^  1886,  yoL  vii.)  Sir  James  Murray  had 
reoeived  similar  information  from  a  manufeeturer  at  Selfsat. 
fOm  the  Inftuence  of  Heat  amd  Humidity^  wiih  Practical  (Hh 
serwxtiome  on  the  Ldudaiion  qf  Iodine  and  other  VapowMf  iu 
Cmwn^pHon^  ^e*  London^  1829.)  Dr«  Sanders,  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  previously  advised  the  fames  of  muriatic  acid  and 
of  ttther  *^  in  pulmonary  ulcerations  of  depraved  condition," 
(op.  cU.)  The  following  year,  the  treatise  of  M.  Gannal,  on 
the  successful  inhalation  of  diluted  chlorine  in  the  early 
stages  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  as  a  Remedy,  capable  of 
prolonging  Li£^  &c.,  was  translated  by  Mr.  Potter,  Lon^ 
doo,  1830 ;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Soudamore'a 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,,  1884.  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
the  inhalation  of  chlorine  and  iodine  in  vapour  in  tuberculoua 
consumption,  but  in  a  very  few  cases  only  with  temporary 
benefit. 

The  fumes  of  the  mineml  addi,  when  largely  evolved, 
excite  cough  and  a  sense  of  tightness  of  the  chest  Hence 
asthmatics  cannot  bear  this  employment  The  enamel  of  the 
teeth  is  also  injured  by  the  acid  fumes.  Some  men  become 
accustomed  to  these  gases,  their  general  health  is  not  im- 
paired, and  arrive  at  an  advanced  age. 

Coal  gas  works. — Some  of  the  deleterious  gases  escape  in 
these  worics,  which  are  breathed,  more  or  less  diluted^  by  the 
wcwkmen,  though  supposed  to  be  deleterious  to  others.  Gas<* 
men,  who  are  exposed  to  the  abominable  evolutians  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  lights,  are  not 
aware  of  any  injury  resulting  from  the  process,  and  say  they 
are  well  and  hearty.  The  manu&cture,  however,  being  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  does  not  afford  us  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  its  full  and  ultimate  effects. — (Thackrah.) 
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Brick  and  Lime^kUns  evolve  carburetted  hy<fat»gea  and  dar- 
bonic  acid  gas ;  and  may  prove  &tal  to  those  who  sleep  near 
them.  They  are  seKkm  regarded  as  niiisaiiees ;  bat  they  are 
generally  erected  on  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  cities. 

Fmd  dramsj  sewers^  primes^  eess^poois. — These  givte  rise  to 
exhabtions  whidi  infect  the  iitmosphere  with  die  miasms  of 
disease ;  and  these  are  ammonia,  sulphuretled  hydrogen  gas, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas»  When  a  drain  is  obstmeted 
by  an  accumulation  of  filth,  it  becomes  a  source  of  miasms 
which  are  more  destructive  tiian  those  arising  from  stagnant 
pools,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  quantity  of  animal  matter 
contained  iir  the  mud.  The  contents  of  drains  may  pass  into 
wholesome  rivers  or  streams,  and  render  water  unwholesome, 
unless  filtered.  The  gases  evolved,  unless  largely  diluted  with 
atmosphere,  may  suddenly  extinguish  life,  or  cause  the  worst 
forms  of  typhus.  A  few  years  ago^  a  malignant  fever  prevailed 
about  Manchester  Square,  which  was  attributed  to  the  open* 
ing  of  a  common  sewer,  which  had  not  been  examined  feat  a 
century.  In  18SS,  twenty^one  boys,  at  a  boordingwsclMNri  a 
Clapham,  were  suddenly  seized  with  violent  cholera^  in  oon* 
sequence  of  approaching  an  open  drain,  which  exhaled  sul«* 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

Many  fatal  cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Halle  (Rechereh.  mir  la 
Nature  du  Mephitisme  des  fosses  (taisance^  1785),  and  also  in  the 
numerous  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Baron  Dupuy- 
tren  ascertained,  by  experiihelits,  tlmt  air,  containing  l*18(K)th 
of  this  gas,  destroyed  a  bird  in  a  short  time ;  that  which  eon* 
tains  l-800th  killed  a  middle«sized  dog;  and  that  a  horse  died 
in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  l-250th  of  it. 

It  is  important  to  setver-'tnenf  or  persons  employed  in 
cleaning  drains,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  before  they  venture  to  descend  into  such 
places ;  and  this  may  be  accomplidied  by  letting  down  into  tiie 
suspected  drain,  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
subacetate-  of  lead,  or  merely  rubbed  over  vrtth  the  dry  carbo- 
nate. If  tile  gas  is  present,  the  papier  will  be  stained  of  a 
deep  brown  colour.  Laennec  found  the  lungs  of  persons  de- 
stroyed by  this  gas  crepitous,  the  air  cells  greatly  distended 
and  incontractible. 
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The  mghtrmen  of  London,  whose  didgusiting  work  is  to 
empty  privies,  "  are  geaerally  healttLful,  and  declare  that  the 
effluvium  increaaes  the  appetite.  The  observations  under  this 
head  also  apply  to  sbughtermen  and  buteher&  The  inno^ous 
and  even  beneficial  character  of  animal  ejihaktions  is  strongly 
exhibited  in  that  emj^y. " — (  Tbackrcd^ )  These  obtbervations 
are  obviously  incorrect,  according  to  the  pi^eoeding  &cts»  wiiich 
cannot  be  questiojied*— "(See  Putrefaction.) 

The  abatement  of  all  nuisanoes  which  det^iorate  or  inqui- 
nate  the  atmosphere,  is  of  the  highest  importaBL<?e  to  the  con- 
servation of  public  health  apd  the  extinction  of  endemic,  epide- 
mic, and  c<mUigiouB  diseases.  It  was  enacted  by  an  old  statute, 
12  R.  ii.,  ^'  that  ncme  shall  cast  ^y  garbage,  dung,  or  filth, 
into  ditches  or  waters  within  or  near  any  city  or  town."  This 
is  indictable. — (2  Strauge,  686.)  Hence  our  laws  for  sweep- 
ing, eleansing,  paving,  and  lighting  towns  and  cities;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  these  are  seldom  enfoix^ed  in  the  localities 
in  which  the  poor  reside,  which  need  them  most.  Infec- 
tious diseases  are  invariably  more  prevalent  in  crowded  lanes 
and  alleys^  where  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the 
alleged  operation  of  thfe  window-tax,  have  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  proper  ventilation. — (Paris  cmd  Fonblcmque,) 

The  purity  of  water  has  been  always  deemed  essential 
to  the  health  of  man.  Accordingly  we  find  that  it  is  an  indict- 
able offence  ^^  to  steep  stinking  sheep  skins,  or  other  noxious, 
noisome,  or  poisonous  thing,  in  running  streams  or  other 
waters,  (2  Strange,  686,)  or  to  erect  a  lime-kiln  so  near  a  fish 
pond  that  it  infects  the  water,  and  the  fish  die,  or  to  make  a 
drain  which  brings  in  unwholesome  food  to  them,  (16  Yin. 
Abr.  33),  or  when  the  refuse  of  gas  works  is  discharged  into  a 
river,  and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  fish. — (Paris  and 
Fonblanque.) 

If  fish  die  in  water,  the  fluid  is  unfit  for  the  use  of  man, 
even  when  filtered ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  propo- 
sition. Thus,  it  has  been  proved,  that  smdts  and  flounders 
have  been  destroyed  in  .the  immediate  vicinity  of  London, 
though  the  Thames  water,  when  filtered,  is  as  wholesome  as 
any  obtained  from  the  purest  springs. — {Bostocky  Thomson,  Sfc) 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  all  the  drains  in  this  vast  metro- 
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polls,  open  into  that  river,  and  it  contains  ^^unutterable  things." 
The  wholesomeness  of  the  Thames  water  is  thus  accounted  for 
by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson :  "this  depends  on  the  yast  body  of 
water,  and  the  constant  change  which  it  is  undergoing,  so  that 
the  poisonous  contents  of  the  drains  are  rendered  inert  by  dilu«* 
tiop,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poisonous  exhalations  emanat- 
ing from  some  manufactories  are  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  high  chimneys.  But  the  same  reasoning  does  not 
hold  good  with  regard  to  tanks  and  stagnant  waters,  or  wells 
into  which  imperfect  drains  may  pour  their  contents  by  filtra- 
tion, and  render  the  water  not  merely  insalubrious  but  poi- 
sonous." Lakes  and  other  collections  of  stagnant  waters,  and 
fish  ponds,  may  be  poisoned,  and  the  latter  have  been  so  ccm- 
taminated  in  this  country,  that  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  declares  it 
a  transportable  offence.  It  is  a  common  crime  in  oriental 
nations,  where  tanks  are  often  poisoned.  It  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  that  during  the  Burmese  war,  the  natives  poi- 
soned a  tank  which  was  to  supply  a  large  detachment  of  the 
British  army,  by  throwing  bruised  aconitum  ferox  into  the 
water.     This  was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  narrator. 

A  vast  deal  of  prejudice  has  been  shown  on  the  subject  <^ 
the  supply  of  water  to  this  metropolis,  which  was  fomented  by 
the  different  water  companies,  but  most  wisely  annihilated  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  a  few  years  since. 
Too  many  of  the  medical  profession  joined  in  the  public  cla- 
mour ;  but  as  they  were  not  guided  by  science,  their  opinions 
failed  to  produce  any  efiieet.  The  public  too,  were  in  fgivour 
of  the  water  companies,  but  it  was  finally  discovered  in  1835, 
that  these  were  no  better  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  accord- 
ingly a  new  one  is  now  being  established  to  surpass  all  the  rest. 

There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  every  rive^^  water  intended 
for  domestic  purposes,  should  be  filtered  by  a  proper  machine, 
such  as  those  now  in  use,  before  it  is  employed  in  culinary 
processes. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  the  ablest  medical  jurists,  that  the 
Thames,  or  any  other  river  water  used  in  London,  is,  when 
filtered,  as  wholesome  as  any  other. 

THE    END. 
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Commotien  of  organs,  335 
Cm^nmv  oc  Jtam'tamfsm  mcntisi^  446 
ConeetUmmU  of  sexfor yeaon,  175,  236  to  3if 
of  pregnancy,  345 

•     diagnosis,  348 
of  ddirery,  psoofi  of,  273 
Coneeptionf  signs  o^  348 

when  the  power  commences,  when 

it  ceases,  350 
physical  state  iotf  305 
moral  stats  for,  2M 
fid8e,.350 
extra  uterine  354, 

during  inehffiety,  asphyxia,  narco- 
tism, or  sleepv  345, 26<»,  448 
after  the  loss  of  the  penis,  204 


Concussion  of  OKgaas,  335 
Cofi/9c(ionary,adulterations  of,  444 
Congelation,  rigidity  caused  by,  498 
Congress,  nuptial,  conditions  for,  205,  309. 

334 
Consent^  age  of,  301 

not  nee«ssaiy  to  impregnation,  201 
Constable,  physicians  exen^tfiom  being,  185 
when  medical  praotitioneBB  ore  ex- 
empt, and  when  not,  186 
ConeuUaikmt,  neeesnty  of,  40,  66, 90 
Contagion  in  factories,  478 

from  dead  bodies,  ^6 
questions  on^  4  86 
Contagioua  diseases,  478 
Contractabikti^  after  deatii,  499 
Contusions,  definition  of,  338 
Convulsions,  feigned,  detection  of,  456 
Copper,  sulphate  of,  test  for  anenic,  404 
ammoninDet  of,  404 
whitened  by  sublimate^  398 
poiioninff^  by  salts  of,  412 
works,  when  miisanoes,  530 
importance  o^  533 
Copper-smith*,  diseaaes  o£^  533 
Coroner*  s  inqasst,  464 

how  to  be  held,  464 
must  be  on  view,.  464 
Cofronss,.  or  irntasit  poisimsy  383 

sublimate,  397 
Cotton  £Bu;tories^  laws  rdating  to,  196 
Courteseyj  tenant  to  the,  198 — 374 

e£E(ect  of  cssarian  opsialioii,354 
Cranium  of  infant,  examinatioB  ai^  305 
Criminal  responsibililyr  174,  197 
Critics,  medical,  then  duties^  133, 195 
Crofon  tiglium,  poisoning  by,  418 
Crying,  a  proof  of  infimtile^  life  in  Scotland, 
300 
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Crying^  no  proof  of  infiuktil*  MIe  in  Englattd, 
300 
in  w«mb  and  v^giai^  288»  300- 
Culinary  poisons,  413 
Curriers,  health  of,  $31 
Cuts,  see  Woaads,  323 


D, 


Dangerous  drugs,  sale  o^  19^1 
DanieVs  test  of  infanticide,  288 
Datura,  poisoning  by,  427 
JMad  body,  examination  of,  335 
buiiadoft]ie,485 

pFemature,  487 
Dead,  disposal  of,  by  varioua  natioBS,  485 
decomposition  of  the,  500 
putrefaction  of,  500 
Deafness,  feigned,  454 
Death,  physical  proof  of,  498 
surgical  proof  of,  499 
real  and  apparent,  487 
signs  of  real,  494 
sudden,  487 

by  apoplexy,  369,  376, 419 
blows,  323 
buining,  326 
convulsions,  371 
drinking  cold  wator,  385 
drowning,  341 
external  injuries,  321 
noxious  gases,  343 
hanging,  355 
hunger,  377 

intoxication,  368  \ 

lightning,  369 
smothering,  297 
spontaneous  combustion,  376 
strangling,  356 
suffocation,  367 

sadden,  appearance  of  the  stomach 
after,  385—487 
Declarations  of  dying  men,  463 
Decomposition  of  dead  bodies,  600,  51 1 
Decrepitude,  59,  99 
Defloration,  signs  of,  312 
Degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  170 
at  Edinburgh,  187 
medical,  124 
Delirium  prodnoes  a  tempomry  insanity,  451 
Delivery,  recent,  proofs  of,  273,  274- 
vnconsciottsuesB  of,  274, 275 
pretended,  cases*  of,  275 
Dementia,  definition  oi^  451 
Digitalis,  poisouing  by,  426 
Diploma,  display  of,  30 

medical,  value  of,  124  \ 


Dispensaries,  value  of,  81,  83 

abuses  of,  83 
Diseases,  feigned,  454 

contagiofis,  478 

epidemic,  478 

pestilential,  478 

simulated,  454 

dissimulated,  456 

pretended,  456 

imputed,  456 

disqualifying    for   the    army    and 

navy,  457 
contagious,  laws  on,  475, 481 
Diseased  flesh,  sale  of,  illegal)  484 
Disinfecting  agents,  479 
Dislocation  of  cervical  veftebne,  331 
Disorders,  (see  Diseases.) 
Disqualifying  diseases,  in  civil  cases,  457 

for  military  and  naval  service,  457 
for  marriage,  201, 225 
Dissection  of  crimintds,  183 
after  poisoning,  411 
necessary  skill  in,  303^  335 
of  body  poisoned  by  arsenic,  411 

sublimate,  399 
of  a  body  poisoned  by  opium  419 

pruasic  acid,  424 
belladonna,  427 
mushrooms,  432 
danger  of  punctures  daring,  434 
anatomical,  instructions  for,  303,  335 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  31^ 
of  the  thorax,  337 
of  the  abdomen,  337 
of  the  uterus,  337 
of  the  vagina,  337 
of  infants,  303 
Distilleries,  nuisance  by,  532 
Divorce,  on  account  of  impotence,  201 

laws  relating  to,  194 
/>ott£(/'uZsex,226 
Drains,  foul,  danger  of,  535 
Droummg,  death,  how  produced  by,  341 
signs  of  death  by,  345 
sensations  while,  347 
resuscitation  after,  355 
Drowned  bodies,  buoyancy  of,  350 
Druggists,  laws  relating  to,  173 
Drugs,  search  of,  182 

poisonous,  sale  of,  191 
Drunkmne^s,  no  excuse  for  crime,  450 

death  by,  367,  368 
Duel,  surgeon,  attendittg,  danger  tu,  196 
Duties  of  medical  practitioners,  9  to  195 
Dying,  duties  to  the,  1 65 
Eiysentery,  epidemic,  525 
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Earih*y  effects  of,  on  putrefaction,  501, 611 

caustic  alkaline,  397 
Ecchymosisy  definition  of,  333 

value  of  this  sign  in  medico-legal 
inquiries,  3*24 
Education^  medical  state  of,  1 19 
Effluvia^  putrefiictive,  524 
contagious,  524 
gaseous,  524 
animal,  526 
Elatin,  poisoning  bj,  41il 
Elaierium,  poisoning  by,  418 
Eleelricity,  death  by,  369 
Emetic  tartar^  poisoning  by,  413 
Empirict,  sanction  of,  96,  132,  153,  336,  445 
EmuM  seminis,  in  cases  of  rape,  209,309 
EpiUpiy^  feigned,  455 
Evitpadias,  no  bar  to  fecundity,  i207 
Ergotj  or  spurred  rye,  poisoning  by,  432 
Esprit  du  corps,  necessity  of,  96 
Ethics,  medical,  of  Hippocrates,  9 
of  middle  ages,  26 
of  the  present  period,  44 
of  Gregory,  47 
of  Percival,  74 

of  the  College  of  Physicians,  64 
of  America,  105 
Eunuchs  may  commit  a  rape,  206 
Euphorbium,  pmsoning  by,  418 
Evidence,  medical,  193,  457,  460,  466, 

mode  of  giving,  in  cases  of  rape,  310 

in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, 434 
Execuiiony  pleas  in  bar  of,  240 
Exemptions  of  physicians,  184       - 
of  surgeons,      ib, 
of  apodiecaries,  ib, 
Exhumatum,  as  regards  public  health,  486 
Experience  false,  iUustrations  of,  58 
Experiments,  action  for  making,  178 
^x/ro-uterine  conception,  254 
Extremities,  wounds  of,  334 
Eye,  orbit  of  the,  dangerous  wounds  of,  330 


F. 


Face,  wounds  of,  330 

Fainting  confounded   with   death,   concep- 
tion during,  246,  448 
Fermentation,  nuisances  by,  524,  525 
Fallopian  lubes,  imperfect,  219—223 
Fasting,  protracted,  377 
Fecundity,  premature,  201 
protracted,  242 


Fecundity,  return  of,  225 

multiparous,  257 
Fees,  physicians*,  cannot  be  recoreted  at  law. 
178 
unless  promised,  179 
exorbitance  of  physicians',  4 1 
not  to  be  bargained  for,  42 
recovery  of,  by  law,  179 
small  fees,  advocates  of,  42 
presents,  as^  43 
of  general  practitioners,  42 
rules  for  receiving,  42 
Feigned  diseases,  454 

Fellow  of  College  of  Physicians  mast  gener- 
ally be  a  graduate    of    Oxford   nr 
Cambridge,  182 
who  may  be,  182 
who  may  not,  182 
Female  married  as  male,  228,  240 

assumed  male  attire,  24 1 
Fever,  generation  of,  521 
pestilential,  478 
sporadic,  521 
malignant,  478 
epidemic,  478 
in  Dublin,  520 
Filth,  whether  capable  of  producing  conta- 
gion, 520,  536 
Fires,  large,  nuisances  by,  532 
Fish,  poisonous,  433 

destruction  of,  by  contaminated  water, 
536 
Fla^,  steeping,  a  nuisance,  524 
Flesh,  diseased,  484—528 

of  diseased  horse,  use  of,  as  food,  530 
Flexibility  of  body,  apparently  dead,  497 
Flour,  adulteration  of,  441 
Flux,  black,  chemical  use  of,  402 
Fceticide,  280 
Fcetus,  circulation  of,  277 

obliteration  of  its  vessels,  277 
length  of  the,  216 
quickening  of,  250,  280 
viability  of,  75 
extra-uterine,  signs  of,  254 
Fomites,  disinfection  of,  478 
Food,  adulterations  of,  437 

law  on,  464 
Footsteps,  importance  of  tracing,  355 
Forensic  Medicine,  origin  of,  47^ 
Foxglove,  poisoning  by,  426 
Fracture  of  the  skull,  danger  of,  390 
Froth  or  foam,  appearance  of,  348 
Fumes  of  minerals,  effects  of,  534 
Fumigation  should  be  enforced,  470 
Fungi,  poisonous,  431 
Funis  umbilicalis,  287,  292,  293 
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OaJvanum^  effect  of,  on  dead  bodies,  498 

Gamboge f  poisoning  by,  418 

Oaoler,  to  receive  persons  committed  by  tbe 

College  of  Physicians,  177 
Gas'worksj  nuisance  by,  532, 533 
Otues,  noxious  poisoning  by,  370 — 374 

ti*eatment,  374 

carbonic  acid,  its  effects,  370 

from  charcoal  fumes,  372 

chlorine,  d70--374 

hydrocarbonous,  371 

nitrous  acid,  373 

from  privies,  373 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  372 

sulphurous  acia,  373 
Gastric  jmcej  perforations  by,  386, 411 
Generation^  impediments  to,  201 

requisites  for,  205 
Genifalsy  diseases  of,  in  children,  315 

examination  of  the,  333,  334 
Gestation,  usual  period  of,  259 
protracted,  259—264 
Glass  houses,  nuisances  by,  532 
Glue  manufactory,  nuisances  by,  527 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondsbury,  case  of,  339 
Graves,  depth  of,  506 
Guardians  of  public  health,  482 
Gunshot  wounds,  danger  of,  327 


H 


Hamatemesis,  feigned,  456 
Hamaturia,  feigned,  456 
Haemoptysis,  feigned,  456 
liamorrhoids,  feigned,  456 
Hanging,  death  by,  355 

signs  of  death,  produced  by,  356 

sensations  during,  359 

appearances  on  dissection,  356 

recovering  after,  359 

treatment,  361 

death  by,  accidental,  358 

before  or  after  death,  356—362 

murder  by,  368 

suicide  by,  363 
Head,  injuries  of  the,  327 

effects  of  falls  on  the  infant's,  291 
Health,  preservation  of  the  public,  lawson,  475 

in  Ireland,  475 
Heart,  puncture  on,  967 

examination  of  the,  337 
Heat,  death  by,  326 

application  of,  for  disinfection,  479 
Hellebore,  white,  poisoning  by,  425 

black,  429 


Hellebore,  fetid,  418 
Hemlock,  poisoning  by,  428 

water,  428 
Hemp,  nuisance  by,  524 
Henoane,  white,  425 

black,  poisoning  by,  425 
Hermaphrodites,  226 

non-existence  of,  227 
supposed  cases  of,  228 — ^240 
Hernia,  scrotal,  a  cause  of  impotence,  209 

laws  concerning,  194 
Homicide  generally,  323 

whether  the  result  of  suicide  or 

homicide,  357 
after  six  months,  329 
Horn  manufactories,  a  source  of  nuisance, 

524 
Hospitals,  ventilation  of,  335 
not  nuisances,  521 
medical  officers,  duties  of,  74 
Humane  Society,  system  of,  374,  436 
Hunger,  death  by,  377 

signs  of,  377 
symptoms,  378 
morbid  appearances,  379 
Hydrogen,  sulphuretted,  poisoning  by,  372 
Hydrocephalus,  feigned,  456 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  poisoniag  by,  424 
Hydrostatic  test  of  infanticide,  300 
test,  objections  to,  300 
Hygiene,  Public,  laws  on,  475 
Hymen,  as  a  proof  of  virginity,  31 1 
Hypospadias  no  obstacle  to  impregnation,  206 
Hyssop,  hedge,  reputed  effect  of,  218 


Identity  of  persons,  459 
Idiot,  cannot  marry,  201 
Idiots,  definition  of,  451 
Idiotcy,  medically  considered,  451 
congenital,  451 
in  criminal  cases,  legal  exemptions,  450 
Impotence,  a  cause  of  divorce,  201 

mental,  213—216 

corporeal,  204 

in  women,  218 

caused  by  witchcraft,  218 
Impositions,  see  Feigned  Diseases,  454 
Impregnation,  sine  penetratione,  204 

Ser  rectum,  220, 245 
uring  sleep— asphyxia,  246,  269, 
488 
physical  state  for,  205 
moral  state  for,  224 
Incised  wounds,  327 
Indictment  for  nuisances,  520 
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Infimty  violation  of,  310 

dead  body  of,  how  to  be  examined,  304 
whether  born  alive,  300 
dissection  of,  Q76,  303 
Infamiieide,  de6nition  of,  380 

murder  of  the  foBtos  in  utero,  280 
vitality  of  the  fotus,  280 
viability  and  non-viability  of,  281 
congenital  diseases  in  favour  of  and 

iigainst  viability,  283 
signs  of  death,  before,  during,  and 

after  birth,  276,  286 
hydrostatic  and  other  tests,  288 
death  of  the  fcetns  from  involuntary 

causes,  290 
death  from  voluntary  caoses,  202 
by  omission,  292 
by  commission,  294 
by  contusions  and  wonnds,  294 
by  luxations  and  fractures,  296 
by  torrefaction  or  burning,  296 
by  strangulation,  297 
by  asphyxia,  297 
by  drowning,  298 
circumstantial  evidence,  299 
InfanHcide^  autopsy  after,  303 
Infection,  distinction  of,  474 

increasinjr,  a  nuisance,  481 
Inhumation,  as  regards  public  health,  486 
Inquest,  Coroner's,  464 
Insane  persons,  laws  relating  to,  446 

civil  and  criminal  responsibilities,  446 
whether  competent  to  manage  affairs, 

446 
medically  considered,  448 
visitors  of,  452 

when  to  be  separated  from  friends,  452 
Insanity,  laws  relating  to,  446 

mania,  definition  of,  450 
monomania,  definition  of,  450 
dementia,  definition  of,  450 
amentia,  definition  of,  450 
idiotism,  definition  of,  450 
symptoms  of,  450 
Insensihility,  during  delivery,  245 

during  conception,  246,  488 
Insurance,  laws  relating  to,  195 
Intemperance,  sexual,  and  consequences,  215 

in  eating  and  drinking,  385 
Interment,  premature,  487.    See  Burial. 
Interval,  lucid,  meaning  of,  449 
Intoxicaiion,  suffocation  during,  367 
cause  of  death  by,  368 
treatment  of,  369 
does  not  excuse  crime,  450 
Iodine,  poisoning  by,  391 
Irish  Colleges,  188 


JrisA  Health  Act,  478 
/roll,  effect  of  copper  on,  413 
'^— '*-*•*—  poisons,  418 


Jatropa,  cufoas,  418 
Jealousy,  effect  of,  on  fecundity,  216 
Judgment,  legally  defined,  448 
Juries,  physicians  exempt  from,  184 

disqualifying  diseaaes  for,  457 
Juniperus  sabina,  effects  of,  in   prodnciBg 
abortion,  270 

K 

JTa/t,  (see Potass)  327 
Kidneys,  of  the  wounds  of,  333 
Knackeries,  nuisance  of,  527 


Labour,  premature,  when  to  be  excited,  268 
Lantern-leave  makers,  health  of,  d31 
Latin  prescriptions,  expediency  of  continu- 
ing, 162 
rules  for  writing,  162 
Laurel  water,  poisoning  by,  424 
Laws  relating  to  public  health,  475 
Lazaretioes,  480 
Lead,  melted,  death  by,  340 

poisoning  by,  415 
Legitimacy,  laws  on,  259—264 
premature  birth,  265 
protracted,  259 

questions  relating  to  affiliation,a42 
Legitimation  of  children,  259 — ^264 
Leucorrheea,  a  cause  of  sterility,  221 
Liabilities,  medical,  177 — 193 
Libel  on  medical  authors,  laws  relating  to,  1  'do 
Lightning,  death  by,  369 

appearance  of  after,  370 
Lime  kiln,  vapour  of,  a  poison,  370 
nuisance  by,  535 
water,  effect  of,  on  arsenic,  405 
Lites,  insumnce  on,  195 
Lividity,  cadaverous,  324 
Lochia,  a  proof  of  delivery,  274 
London,  city  of,  practice  in,  170 
Lucid  intervals,  449 

difficulty  of  ascertaining,  449 
Lunar  caustic,  a  test  for  arsenic,  400,  401 
Lunacy  in  criminal  cases,  450   - 

legal  definition  of,  450 
Lunatic  may  contract  marriage, and  when,  448 
Lunatics,  450 

access  to,  452 
commissioners  of,  452 
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JLunaticty  asylums  ibr,  452 

commissiona  for  yisiting,  452 

in  Ireland,  453 
Lungs^  examination  of  the,  in  infiint,  288 

weight  of,  288 
Lyttay  poisoning  by,  433 


M 


3fadnes8  (see  Insanity),  446 

JIfaggotSy  how  generated  in  dead  bodies,  504, 

514 
JSfaqneaiay  antidote  for  mineral  aoids,  338"- 

396 
3faia  praxis,  punishment  of,  174 

death  by,  323,  344 
M^cdet^  diseases  of,  genital  organs  of,  216 
Mania,  (see  Insanity),  450 

hereditary,  201 
Jifanufactories,  effects  of,  on  public  health, 

520 
JlfarketSyWlken  nuisances,  520 
Marriage^  who  may  contract,  201,  226 
age  for  females,  201 

for  males,  201 
early,  prejudicial,  201 
parties  to,  must  be  habiles  ad  ma- 
.    trimonium,  201 
must  be  habiles  ad  con- 
census 201 
when  to  be  interdicted,  201,  223, 

225 
disqualifying  diseases  for,  225 
idiot  cannot  contract,  201 
when  lunatic  may  contract,  448 
^     nullity  of,  203 

of  medical  practitioners,  138 
Masiurhation,  effects  of,  148,  211,  313 
a  cause  of  sterility,  205 
Materialism  refuted,  14 
Maternal  imagination,  effect  of,  521 
Maturity  of  foetus,  275 
ilfee^ica/ practitioners,  exemptions  and  liabi- 
lities of,  177-193 
police,  laws  on,  475 
ethics  of  Hippocrates,  9 
of  Middle  ages,  26 
of  the  present  period,  44 
of  Gregory,  47 

of  the  College  of  Physicians,  64 
of  Percival,  74 
of  America,  105 
practitioners,  piety  of,  11 

cultivation  of  religion 
by,  12 
opposed  to  materialism,  13 
opposed  to  irreligion,  16 


Medical  practitioner^,  liberality  of,  21 

learning  of  the  faculty,  21 
philanthropy  of,  illustrated,  23 
virtue  of,  28 
oaths  of,  63 
visits  of,  30—38 
rules  for  prescriptions,  32 
conduct  to  sick,  37 
ambiguity  of  progno8i8,33— 39 
duty  (^,  as  to  wSls,  34 

as  to  clergy,  34 
as  to  deceiving  the  sick,  35 
fees,  vemaxks  on,  40 
exorbitiance  of,  41 
not  to  be  bargained,  42 
small  fees,  advocatea  of,  42 
recovery  of,  178 
of  general  praetittoners,  42 
punishment  for  malpmctice,  43 
secresy  and  honour  of,  30 
routine,  37 
degrees,  value  of,  124 
dij^oma,  124 
periodicals,  value  of,  123 
appointments  unfairly  filled, 
124 
authors,  their  success,  132 
critics,  their  duties,  133,  195 
Medicine^  origin  of,  1 

antiquity  of,  4 
ancient,  5 

veneration  for  its  cultivators,  1 
confideuee  reposed  in,  7 
importance  and  dignity  of,  6 
in  Turkey,  43 
of  the  mind,  143 
physical,  144 
clinical,  147 
State,  475 
Medicines f  patent,  abuse  of,  96, 445 
confidence  in,  96 
dangerous  sale  of,  96 
action  o(  154 
doses  of,  156 
gratuitous  supply  of,  noti]legal,174 
adulterations  of,  444 
Menorrhagia,  a  cause  of  sterility,  215 
Menses,  suppression  of,  a  sign  of  pregnancy, 
248 
appearance  of  the  discharge,  202 
cessation  of,  a  cause  of  sterility,  242 
Mercury,  and  its  compounds,  poisoning  by, 

397 
Menial  alienation,  (see  Insanity),  446. 
Midwife,  laws  relating  to,  174 
Midwifery,  laws  relating  to,  174 
Mind,  sound,  legal  definition  of,  450 
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Mmdy  medicine  of  ihe,  143 

effect  of,  on  Keneiwtion,  217 
Mineral  poisons,  386 
Miscarriage^  criminal,  266 
Moles,  or  false  conceptions,  249 
Moral  disqualifications,  effect  of,  on  genera- 
tion, 216 
statutes  of  physicians,  64 
Mtmomania^  definition  of,  450 
Monsters,  not  to  be  destroyed,  227 
Morpkioy  effect  of,  poisoning  by,  421 
M&rtalityj  bills  of,  importance  of,  483 
Murder  (See  Homicide),  323 
after  six  months,  329 
self  (see  Suicide) 
generally,  323 

of  infants  (see  Infanticide),  280 
by  wounds,  323 
by  blows,  323 
Muriatic  acid,  poisoning  by,  teste  of,  390 
Museums,  use  of,  123 
Mushrooms,  poisoning  by,  431 

morbid  appearances  after,  432 

Myopia,  feigned,  464 


N 


Nuisasices,  indictment  of,  620 
actions  for,  520 
injunctions  against,  521 
when  allowed,  520 
evidence  on,  523 
by  probable  danger,  521 
pnysical  effects  of,  521 
by  disgusting  vagrants,  521 

Nux  vomica,  poisoning  by,  429 


O 


Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus,  poisoning  by,  418 
Narcotic  poisons,  419 
Narcotico-wcnd  poisons,  425 
Narcotine,  action  of,  421 
Navel  string,  strangulation  by,  287 
neglect  of,  293 
hemorrhage  from,  293 
Nawf,  disqualifying  diseases  for,  457 
Neck,  dislocation  of,  331 
Nervous  persons,  unreasonableness  of,  53 
Nightmen,  diseases  of,  536 
NighUhade,  poisoning  by,  426 
Nitrate  of  silver,  a  test  for  arsenic,  400, 401 
Nitre,  poisoning  by,  397 
Nitnc  acid,  teste  of,  389 
death  by,  387 
poisoning  by,  386 
Nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  398 
Noises,  excessive,  nuisances  by,  521 
Non^eompos  (see  Insanity  and  Lunacy) 
iVo$<rttm*,injury  caused  bv,  96, 132, 153,445 
Noxious  inhalations,  death  from,  191 
Nuisances,  legally  considered,  196,  519 
medically  considered,  521 
various  kinds  of,  251 
by  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  523 
by  tainting  the  air,  520 

the  waters,  524 
by  noises,  521 


Oath  of  doctors  in  medicine,  64 

of  surgeons,  68 
Obstetricians,  moral  duties  of,  72 

(see  Physicians  and  Surgeons) 
Officers  of  army  and  navy  to  be  members  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  183 
of  public  health,  482 
Old  age,  a  cause  of  impotence,  210 

of  medical  practitioners,  59 — 99 
CEnanthe  crocata,  poisoning  by,  428 
Offals,  a  nuisance,  520 
Omission,  infanticide  by,  292 
I  Operation,  csesarian,  254,  274,  489 
I  Opium,  sale  of  should  be  regulated,  420 
poisoning  by,  420 
eaters,  420 

symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  420 
action  on  the  brain,  420 
treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning  by,  422 
detection  of,  422 
Ophthalmia,  feigned  detection  of,  454 
Orpiment,  poisoning  by,  401—405 
Os  uteri,  diseases  of,  222 
Ovaria,  absence  of,  224 

essential  to  puberty,  224 
diseased,  223 
Overlaying,  death  by,  367 
Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  by,  393 
antidotes  to,  396 
tests  of,  394 
Oxide  of  arsenic,  400 
Oxygett,  requisite  for  respiration,  342 
death,  by  air  deprived  of,  342 
Oxygenized  blood,  necessary  to  life,  342 
Oxford,  University  of,  degrees  in,  170 
Oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  poisoning  by,  370— 374 


Paris,  cemeteries  of,  486 

Parish  offices,  physicians  exempt  from,  184 

Parr,  old,  case  of,  243 

Parturition,  ciuestions  on,  274 

auring  insensibility,  275 
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Parturition^  during  intoxication,  274 
sleep,  245, 274 
apoplexy,  274 
narcotism,  245 
recent  signs  of,  273 
difficulty  of  determining,  273 
through  the  abdomen,  H^ 
per  rectum,  220 

ivhen  vagina  is  nearly  closed,  221 
Peutiy,  bad  effects  and  adulterations  of,  444 
Paternity^  ^hen  widows  marry  immediately, 

243  {See  Legitimacy) 
Patients^  not  to  be  deserted,  39 

nervous,  unreasonableness  of,  52 
Peachy  its  kernel  contains  prussic  acid,  424 
Pelvis,  distortion  of,  may  prevent  congress,  223 

distorted,  dangers  of,  201 
Penetration,  in  rape,  309 

slightest,  sufficient  for  impregna- 
tion, 204,  308 
Penis,  malformation  of,  204 
excessive,  207 
amputation  of,  204,  333 
diminutive,  208 
double,  208 
mutilated,  204 
paralysis  of,  102 
excision  of,  204 
diseases  of,  206 
Per/orations,  gastric,  in  the  stomach,  386 
from  gluttony,  385 
appearance  of,  386 
not  always  a  sign  of  poison,  386 
Periodicals,  medical  value  of,  123 
Perry,  adulterations  of,  441 
Personal  identity,  459 
Pharmacology,  158 
Phosphorus,  poisoning  by,  390 
Phrenology,  refutation  of,  16 
Physical  disqualifications  for  marriage,  225 

for  military  and  naval  service,  458 
Physicians,  moral  duties  of,  9 — 118 

genius  and  talent  necessary  for,  49 
moral  qualities  of,  50 
old  and  young,  54 
adherence  to  old  practice,  55 
quarrels  of,  not  Co  interfere  with 

the  sick,  66 
preference  of  old  or  young,  57 
senescence  of,  59,  99 
dress  of,  62 
oath  required  of,  64 
conduct  relative  to  hospitals,  74 
in  private  and  general 

practice,  88 
towards  apothecarie8,l00 
civil  responsibilities  of,  177 


Physicians,  criminal  responsibilities  of,  174 
privileges  of,  184 
entry  of  into  the  world,  127 
how  to  acquire  reputation,  131 
ought  to  be  married,  138 
profession  of,  170 
College  of,  powers  of,  170 

confirmed,  182 
College  of,  how  to  sue,  170 
privileges  of,  184, 

in  Ireland,  188 
Piggy  fed  on  horse  flesh,  528 
nuisance  by,  526 

feeding  of,  on  animal  flesh  as  food,  529 
Picrotoxine,  poisoning  by,  430 
Plague,  regulations  in  time  of,  478 

police,  478 
Plomb,  or  asphyxia  of  privies,  373 
Plouqttet^s  test  of  infanticide,  288 
Poison,  definition  of,  383 
Poisons  generally,  383 

classification  of,  383 
acrid,  4 18 
vegetable,  417 
irntant,  3^3—418 
animal,  433 
septic,  433 

aerial  {see  Asphyxia,  343 j 
acrid,  419 
mineral,  386 
narcotic,  491 
narcotico-acrid,  433 
absorption  of,  383 
external  application  of,  384 
effect  of  on  animals,  384 
septic,  433 
putreiiant,  433 

of  decayed  animal  matter,  433 
Poisoning,  murder  by,  382 

evidence  of,  384,  434 
by  arsenic,  399 
sublimate,  397 
antimony,  413 
copper,  412 
muriate  of  tin,  415 
sulphate  of  zinc,  415 
nitrate  of  silver,  415 
concentrated  acids,  386 
sulphuric  acid,  388 
nitric  acid,  389  > 
oxalic  acid,  393 
muriatic  acid,  390 
phosphoric,  390 
potass,  397 
soda,  397 
ammonia,  397 
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Pin$onhg,  by  lime,  397 
baiyta,397 

aconitQin  napellus,  428 
lead,  415 

fBthiua  cgrnapium,  429 
ifvbite  hellebore,  425 
black  hellebore,  429 
fetid  hellebore,  418 
elateriam,  418 
colocynth,418 
enphorbiuni,  418 
saTine,  418 
aconite,  428 
nitre,  397 
opium,  420 
henbane,  423 
pnissic  acid,  424 
nightshade,  426 
Btmmonium,  427 
tobacco,  427 
hemlock,  428 
drop-wort,  428 
nux  vomica,  429 
stychnine,  430 
brucea,  4*30 
mushrooms,  431 
alcohol,  433 
fish, 433 

cocculus  indicus,  431 
upasantiar,  431 
antidotes  for,  436 
PoUonotu  drugs,  sale  of,  191 
Police,  Plagfue,  479 
Medical,  475 
Po$ologyy  table  of,  156 
Polais,  poisoning  by,  327 
Practice  vvitbin  London  and  seven  miles,  con- 
fined to  College  of  Physicians  and  mem- 
bers, 170 
Practitioners,  medical,  moral  duties  of,  9, 118 
genius  and  talent  of,  49 
moral  qualities  of,  60 
quarrels  of,  56 
entry  of,  into  the  world,  127 
how  to  succeed,  135 
they  ought  to  be  married,  138 
remuneration  of,  40, 41,  140,  178 
malpractice  Of,  174 
criminal  and  civil  responsibilities  of, 

177 
protection  of,  181 
privileges  of,  184 
Pregnancy,  age  at  which  it  is  possible,  242 

it  is  imposvsible,  242 
physical  state  for,  205 
moral  state  for,  324 
signs  of,  248 


Pregnancy f  how  to  ascertain,  250 — ^252 
mistaken  for  dropsy,  242 
may  be  coexistent  wiUi  dropsy, 

249,250 
plea  of  a  stay  of  execution,  243, 

244 
women,  ignorant  of,  246,  259 
effected  during  cataJepsy,  246 
during  insensibility,  246 
during  sleep,  247 
as  regards  paternity,  243, 259 
natural  term  of,  247 
protracted,  247, 259 
feigned,  245, 247 
concealed,  245 
following  rape,  321 
extra-uterine,  247 
no  one  sign  certain  of,  249 
ascent  of  uterus,  during,  25 1 ,  252 
malicious  frights  during,  521 
Prescriptions,  rules  for,  160 
Presumption  of  survivorship,   when  mother 

and  infant  die  after  delivery,  274 
Pretended  delivery,  case  of,  274 
Priapism,  cause  of  sterility,  212 
Primogeniture,  255 
Prisoners  at  Calcutta,  371 
Privy  council,  powers  of,  479 
Privies,  cleansing  of,  635 
asphyxia  of,  373 
nuisance  by,  535 
P^s  of,  373 
infants  found  in,  298 
Procidentia  uteri,  conception  in,  224 
Procreation,  proper  age  for,  in  males,  201 

females,  201 
Profession,  medical,  laws  relating  to,  169 — 198 
remuneration  of,  40, 4 1 ,  140, 178 
duty  of,  to  the  dying,  165 
malpractice  of,  174 
civil  responsibilities  of,  177 
criminal  responsibilities,  174 
Professional  etiquette  (see  Ethics),  9,  118, 
141 
conduct  in  Hospitals,  &c.  74 
in  private  and  general  practice,  88 
of   physicians   towards   apoUie- 
caries,  100 

reputation  in  America,  105 
remuneration,  40, 41, 140 
Prolapsus  uteri,  a  cause  of  sterility,  224 
Prolicide,  or  infanticide,  280 
Provisions,  unwholesome,  laws  against,  484 
Prussian  blue,  nmsance  of  manufactory,  524, 

531 
iVttSftcacid,  424 

suicide  by,  494 
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Prunic  acid,  accidents  b j,  4:14 

physiological  action  of,  424 
antidotes,  425 
test  of,  424 
Puhertyy  age  of,  202 

premature,  singular  case  of,  242 
Pulmonic^  test  of  infanticide,  288 
Punctures  after  death,  499 
Pwndent^  discharges  in  infants,  314 

children,  314 
PutrefacHon,  whether  capable  of  generating 

contagion  in  air,  500 
in  water,  501 
in  earths,  501  505,511 
progress  of,  502 
causes  of,  511 
nuisances  by,  523 
as  a  test  of  death,  500 
in  cases  of  poisoning,  412 
should  not  prevent  oissectiou,  338 
Putrescent  animal  matter,  433 


a 


Quacks,  encouragement  of,  96, 132, 153,  336, 
445 
medicines,  objections  to,  96 
Qmiraruinej  laws  on,  478 

vexatious  application  of,  480 
necessity  of,  478 
Quick  or  not,  question  of,  265,  268 
Quickening,  erroneous  opinions  concerning, 
250,  265,  280, 282 
th^  law  distinguishes  between  murder 
before  or  after,  282 
Quicksilver,  see  Mercury,  397 


R 


Banwneuli,  poisoning  by,  418 
JRape,  legal  definition  of,  196,  309 

accusation  of,  should  be  immediate,  309 

without  the  knowledge  of  the  woman,  321 

during  insensibility,  syncope,  as^^yzia, 
narcotism,  inebriety,  and  sleep,  321 

during  catalepsy,  246 

signs  of,  312 

accuser  and  accused  to  be  mutually  ex- 
amined, 314 

false  accusation  of,  313, 321 

on  the  person  of  an  infant,  312,  313 

habit  of  body  and  age,  312 

state  of  mind  of  the  female,  314 

duiing  sleep,  247 

venereal  infections,  a  proof  of,  314 

mistakes  on,  314 

execution  of  a  husband  for,  309 


Reason,  definition  of,  450 

Recovery  of  asphyxied  persons,  374 

Recruits,  examination  of,  458 

Rectum,  wounds  in,  340 

Remuneration,  precepts  on,  40—42 
recovery,  148 

exorbitance  of  physicians*,  41 
moderate  advocates  of,  42 
rules  for  receiving,  40 

Reputation,  how  acquired,  131 

Respiration,  343 

artificial,  374 
cessation  of,  343 
utmost  suspension  of,  344 
of  infants,  in  utero,  300 

Responsihility,  criminal,  174,  177 

Rhus,  poisoning  by,  418 

Ricinus,  poisoning  by,  418 

Rigidity,  cadaverous  cause  of,  495 

Rum,  aidulteration  of,  440 

Rupture,  spontaneous,  of  stomach,  385 

Rye,  spurred,  poison  of,  432 


S 


Saffiron,  meadow,  poisoning  by,  426 

Stut,  spirit  of,  see  Muriatic  acid,  poisoBing 

by,  390 
Savine,  poisoning  by,  418 

administering  in  abortion,  270 
Scammony,  poisoning  by,  418 
Scientific  terms,  when  to  be  explained,  446 
ScUla  maritima,  poisoning  by,  426 
Scottish  colleges,  187 
Searchers,  inadequacy  of,  483 

in  France,  adequstcy  of,  486 
Secale  oomutum,  poisoning  by,  432 
Secrets,  professional,  when  to  be  divulged, 

70, 163 
Semen,  injection  of,  conception  after,  207 
Seminis  emissio,  207,  209 
Senescence  of  practitioners,  59,  99 

a  cause  of  impotence,  210 
Septic  poisons,  account  of,  433 
Sewer-men,  precautions  to  be  taken  by,  535 
Sewers,  danger  of,  535 
Sex,  doubtful,  226 

concealment  of,  227 
male,  assumed,  227 — ^240 
Sexual  desire,  excess  of,  215 

diminution  of,  211    • 
absence  of,  210 
Sight,  defective,  feigned,  464 
silver,  and  its  compounds,  poisonous  by,  415 

test  of,  for  arsenic,  401 
Size,  manufacture,  nuisance  of,  527 
Slaughter  houses,  nuisance  of,  526 
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Small  Pox^  exposure  of  penons  with,  481 
Smelling  houses,  when  nuisances,  620 
importance  of,  520 
evidence  on,  520 
nuisance  by,  632 
Smoke,  nuisance  by,  520 
Sjnolkermffy  death  by,  297 
Soap  boUers,  a  nuisance,  619,  531 
«SWa,  poisoning  by,  397 
Smlmny,  law  on,  197 
Soidj  its  immortality,  16 

its  mortality  refuted,  16 
Spine^  fracture  of,  296,  332 

diseases  of,  cause  sterility,  210 
SpirtU,  effects  of,  368,  433 
adulteration  of,  439 
Spontaneous  combustion  (see  Combustion)  376 
Sporadic  fever,  521 
Spftrred  rye,  432 
Squili,  poisoning  by,  426 
Stabbing,  statute  of,  175,  323 
tSlanding,  professional,  what,  84 
Starch  manufactories,  nuisances  by,  525 
Starvation,  death  by,  377 
cases  of,  377 
voluntary,  379 
Statutes  relating  to  the  profession,  169  et  seq. 

moral,  of  physicians,  64 
Stenchy  noxious,  nuisances  by,  519 
Stenlity,  causes  of,  203,  205,  224 
Stiffness,  cadaverous,  495 
SUnnaeh,  injuries  of,  by  poison,  384 
changes  in,  afler  deatli,  385 
solution,  or  digestion  of,  385 
of  infants,  examination  of,  304 
ruptured,  385 
Stramonium^  poisoning  by,  427 
Strangulation,  death  by,  356 
Strifchnine,  poisoning  by,  430 
Stricture,  a  cause  of  impotence,  209 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  397 
poisoning  bv,  397 
Sublimate,  mode  of  detecting  when  mixed, 

396 
Suffocation,  death  by,  how  produced,  367 
by  compression,  367 
by  obstruction,  367 
during  intoxication,  368 
Sugar,  adulteration  of,  443 
Suicide,  laws  on,  196 

by  drowning,  355 
by  fire-arms,  340 
by  hanging,  358 
by  poisoning,  435 
by  starvation,  379 
by  strangulation,  358 
by  wounds,  340 


Sugillations  to  be  disUnguished  from  eccby- 

mods,  324 
Sulpkurie  acid,  poisoning  by,  388 

antidotes  to,  388 
tests  of,  388 
Sulphurous  add  gas,  373 
Stitvhuretted  hy£ogen  gas,  372 
Sulphate  of  copper,  effect  on  arsenic,  404 
Sulphurets  of  arsenic,  399 

tests  of,  401 
of  mercury,  398 
Superfcetation,  255 

cases  of,  255 
modem  case  of,  256 
in  animals,  256 
questions  on,  255 
circumstances  essential  tn,  257 
Supposititious  children,  247 — 274 
Surgeons  of  London,  College  of,  171 — 182 
their  Charters,  182 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  187 
military  and  naval,  183 
actions  against  for  mala  praxis,  174 

—183 
moral  duties  of,  9,  74, 1 18 
genius  and  talent  necessary  for,  42) 
moral  qualities  of,  50 
quarrels  of,  not  to  interfere  with  the 

sick,  56 
preference  of  old  or  young,  57 
sinecure  of,  59 — 99 
dress  of,  62 
oath  required  of,  68 

and  not  relative  to  Homtals,  74 
entering  of,  into  the  world,  127 
how  to  acquire  reputation,  131 
ought  to  be  married,  138 

Srofessional  etiquette,  141 
uty  of,  to  the  dying,  165 
civil  and  criminal  responsibilities 

of,  174, 177. 
privileges  of,  184 
Survivorskip,  laws  on,  274 
Suspended  animation  (see  Asphyxia),  348 
Swine,  keeping  in  cities,  a  nuisance,  526 


T. 


Tallouhchandlers,  nuisance  of,  531 
Tan  yards,  when  nuisances,  531 
Tartar  emetic,  poisoning  by,  274 
Tea,  adulterations  of,  442 
Technical  terms,  when  to  be  ex^ained,  466 
Temperament,  efiect  of,  on  generation,  210 
Tenant  by  the  courtesy,  198, 274 
Testicles,  absence  of,  205 
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TestieUi,  absence  oi,  marriage  interdicted  on 
account  of,  205 

concealed,  205 

removal  of  both  no  impediment  to 
one  procreation,  205 

wasting  of,  209 

disappearance  of,  209 
Testi  chemical,  (see  Poisons),  383 
Thorax  J  wounds  of,  331 
Tin  and  its  compounds,  poisming  by,  415 
Toadf  poison  of  the,  433 
Tobacco f  poisoning  hj,  427 

injection  of,  dangerous,  427 

physiological  action  of,  427 

diseases  of,  manufacturers  of,  428 
TonguCy  doubling  of,  297 
Toxicology  (see  Homicide  by  poisoning),  382 
Iradesy  dangerous,  520 
Trances,  or  apparent  death,  cases  of,  487 
Tivins,  procreation  of,  254 

U. 

Umbilical  cord  (see  Navel  string),  287—292, 

293 
Ulcers^  feigned,  455 
Universities,  powers  of,  172 
Unwholesome  aliment,  484 
Upas  antiar,  poisoning  by,  431 

tieut^,  429 
Ureters,  diseases  of,  206 
Urethra,  diseases  of,  a  cause  of  sterility,  207, 

209 
Urine,  incontinence  of,  feigned,  455 
Uterus,  changes  in  after  conception,  251 

examination  of  the,  by  the  touch,  250 

by  auscultation,  251 
absence  of,  219—222 
imperforate,  222—229 
ascent  of,  in  pregnancy,  252 
during  gestation,  252 
double,  223 

procidentia,  conception  in,  224 
Uterinus  vagitus,  300 


V. 


Vagina,  adhesions  in,  219 

imperforate,  219 

obstructed,  219 

delivery  in  such  cases,  221 

fatal  wounds  of,  334 

double,  219 
Vagitus  uterinus,  300 
Vapour,  noxious,  nuisances  by,  520 
Varnish  manufactories,  nuisances,  530 


Vegetable  fermentation,  a  source  of  nuisance, 
523 

poisons,  417 
Venereal  disease,  precautions  against,  482 
Veneri/j  excessive,  a  cause  of  impotence,  215 

a  cause  of  sterility,  215 

diminished  power  of,  211 

want  of  power  of,  210 
Venomous  animals,  433 
Ventilation,  importance  of,  33,  536 
Ventre  de  inspiciendo,  writ  of,  193,  247 
Veratrine,  poisoning  by,  418 
Verdigris,  poisoning  by,  412 
Vergetures,  what,  324 
Viability  of  infants,  280,  282,  286 

diseases  against,  283 

diseases  in  favour  of,  284 

signs  of,  280 
Vipers,  bite  of,  433 
Virginity,  signs  of,  310 
Visits,  to  be  according  to  the  danger  of  dis- 
ease, 38 
Viterbi,  case  of,  379 
Vitriol,  white  (see  Sulphate  of  Zinc),  415 

oil  of  (see  Sulphuric  Acid),  388 
Vivisection,  cases  of,  489 


W. 


Watch  and  Ward,  physicians  exempt  from, 
184 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  exempt,  184 
Water,  in  the  stomach  or  lungs  of  bodies  sup- 

Josed  to  have  been  drowned,  350 
ubrity  of,  essential  to  healtb,  536 
Thames',  purification  and  salubrity 

of,  536 
filters,  value  of,  536 
stagnant,  danger  of,  537 
putrefaction  in,  501 
poisoning  by,  537 
Whitewashing  infected  chambers  should  be 

enforcecf,  479 
Widows,  marriage  of,  question  on  paternity, 

243 
Will,  incapacity  of  making  a,  449 
Wines,  adulteration  of,  437 

test  of,  438 
Witnesses,  medical,  192, 193,  461 
expenses  of,  193 
examination  of,  466 
not  privileged,  466,  467 
observations  on,  ib. 
Womb,  diseases  of,  219 
Wounds,  legal  definition  of,  323 
«r  classification  of,  327 

examination  of,  335 
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WoyndM^  examination  of^on  new-born  infants, 
294 

inflicted  before  and  after  death,  339 

mortal  and  dangerous,  327 

enumeration  of  wounds,  323 

in  a  legal  sense,  323 

contusions  or  blows,  323 

ecchymosis,  323 

cadaverous  liyidity 

or  livor,  324 

sugillation,  324 

commotion  and  concussion  of  or- 
gans, 325 

distortion,  luxations,  fractuves,  326 

bums,  326 

gun-shot  wounds,  327 

wounds  of  the  head,  327 
face,  330 
neo]c,330 

larynx  and  glottis,3d  I 
the  chest,  331 

fractures  of  the  ribs,  332 

▼ertebrse,  332 

of  the  abdomen,  332 

of  the  generative  organs,  333 


W<mnd»^  of  the  extremities,  334 

judiciary  examination  of,  335 
organic  state  of,  335 
state  of  constitution  and  habit,  335 
personal  conduct  of  the  patient  aud 

attendant,  335 
influence  of  the  weather,  situation, 

&C.335 
whether  the    treatment   has  been 

scientific,  336 
autopsic  examioation,  337 
when  putrefaction  exists,  338 
whether  wounds  were  inflicted  by 

homicides  or  suicides,  340 
suicidal  proofs  of,  341 
whether  inflicted    during  life,  or 

after  death,  339 
whether  mortal  or  dangerous,  327 
Wounding^  murder  by,  323 

Z. 

Zea/,  party,  improper  in  a  witness,  466, 
Zinc^  and  its  compounds,  poisoning  by,  415 
tests  of, 
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ThefoUowing  Works,  pubH$hed  by 

DR.    RYAN, 

ARE   TEXT  BOOKS   TO   HIS   LECTURES,   TOGETHER   WITH 

HIS   EDITION   OF 

DR.  HOOPER'S  PHYSICIAN^S  VADEMECUM,  1833. 


Jast  Published,  Svo,  Second  EditioD, 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JU- 
RISPRUDENCE and  STATE  ME- 
DICINE, compiled  from  the  best 
Legal  and  Medical  Works. — Part  L 
Gregory  and  Percivars  Ethics ;  Moral 
Statutes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians; Beck's,  Paris*s,  Orfila*s,  Fo- 
der^'s,  and  Christison's  Works. — Part 
II.  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, from  Paris  and  Fonblanque, 
Wilcock  and  Chitty.— Parf  III.  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence  and  State  Medi- 
cine, from  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
and  modem  Medico-legal  Authors. — 
Part  IV.  Laws  relating  to  tbepreeerra- 
tion  of  Public  Health ;  Medical  Police ; 
State  Medicine .  Intended  for  the  use  of 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  Coroners,  Magis- 
trates, Jurors,  and  Medical  Practition- 
ers. By  Michael  Ryan,  M.D.  Lec- 
turer on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Medical  School,  Westminster  Dispen- 
sary, Gcrrard  Street,  Soho  Square, 
London. 

"  The  author  is,  in  fact,  possessed  of 
great  talent  as  a  learned  writer,  a  judi- 
cious compiler,  and  an  instructive  lec- 
turer. The  ability  and  diligence  with 
which  he  conducts  our  contemporary,  the 
li^edical  and  Surgical  Journal,  have  made 
him  quickly  and  very  favourably  known 
throughout  the  profession ;  and  the  versa- 
tility of  his  talents  as  an  author  and  a 
teacher,  is  exceedingly  creditable  in  so 
young  a  man.  We  have,  indeed,  been 
astonished  that  Dr.  Ryan  has  been  able 
to  dedicate  so  much  time  to  the  laborious 
research  which  this  volume  displays,  con- 
sidering his  other  avocations  as  an  editor, 
•  a  lecturer,  and  a  practitioner.  After  this 
declaration,  it  is  nardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  we  recommend  the  work." — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Reiiew, 

"The  main  object  of  Dr.  Ryan  has 
been  to  afford  the  greatest  quantum  of 


information  in  the  smallest  compass,  and 
in  the  most  familiar  manner ;  or,  in  fact, 
to  simplify  the  subject  as  mueh  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  render  it  intelligible  to. 
every  class  of  medical  praetitionerSy  aa 
well  as  to  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  jurymen, 
and  even  general  readers.  This  task  the 
author  has  executed  m  a  satisfactory 
manner;  and,  although  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  some  points,  we  are  ac* 
quainted  with  no  work  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence that  presents  so  much  valuable 
information  in  so  condensed,  and  jyet  so 
clear  a  form.  An  American  edition  of 
it,  with  such  additions  and  alterations  as 
may  be  required  to  adapt  it  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  country,  would,  we 
think,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  me- 
dical and  legal  libraries,  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  more  extended  work  of  Dr. 
Beck,  but  as  a  catalogue  raisimn^e  of  the 
various  questions  in  which  jurisprudence 
calls  on  her  sister  science  for  elucidation.** 
— American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences, Nov,  1,  1831. — It  has  been  repub- 
lished in  America  by  Professor  Griffith* 

"  This  work  is  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  of  professional  men,  and  indeed 
of  the  general  reader,  by  the  variety  of 
its  matter  and  perspicuity  of  its  style." 
— Herald,  Courier,  Literary  Gazette,  Sun, 
and  Globe. 


Just  published  price  I2s.,  much  improved 
and  enlarged,  the  Third  Edition,  1832, 
illustrated  by  Plates,  of 

A  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY; 
or  Compendium  of  Gynecology  and 
Psedonosology ;  comprising  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment 
of  the  most  important  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  with  the  Ma- 
nagement of  the  various  Forms  of 
Parturition.  By  Michael  Ryan, M.D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
fiicians  in  London,  Lecturer  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Midwifery ,<Scc. 


<*  A  woii  replete  with  uiefal  infonna- 
tion. — Good^t  Study  rf  Medicine,  by  Pro- 
liBSsor  &  Cooper.  I83a--  Cooper'e  Surgical 
Dieticnary,  art.  Cesarean  Section. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Ryan  evinces  consi- 
derable research »  discrimination,  acote- 
ness  of  observation  and  talenu'* — Medieo' 
Ckirurgieal  Review* 

"  Dr.  Ryan's  woik  will  contribute,  in 
a  high  desree,  to  maintain  the  respecta* 
bility  and  importance  of  midwifery.  It 
contains,  according  to  its  sise,  more  use- 
fnl  information  on  the  subject  than  any 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In- 
stead of  spreading  out  the  subject  into 
an  eitenstve  systematic  treatise,  the 
author  has  drawn  together  all  the  facts, 
both  in  ancient  snd  modern  writing,  and 
has  condensed  them  into  353  duomcimo 
ptges.  (The  present  edition  extends  to 
737  pages.)  Every  page  of  it  is  full  of 
information,  highly  interesting  to  the 
practitioner ;  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  it 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  scientific 
member  or  the  profession." — Londatt  Me- 
dical and  Surgteal  Journal.  Lat§  £Jt- 
ton. 

"  M.  Ryan  vient  de  faire  en  Angle- 
terre  pour  les  accouchemens,  ce  que  M . 
le  Professeur  Dnges  et  M.  Tarvenier 
avaient  fait  en  France,  pour  la  m^me 
branche  de  Tart  et  pour  la  chinirgie. 

'*Le  Manuel  d'accouchement  de  M. 
Ryan  est  uo  Hvre  destin6  a  devenir  clas* 
sique.  Nous  croyons  notre  devoir  le  re- 
commander  auz  6tudiens  de  Paris  et  de 
MontpelJier,  qui  veulent  ^tre  au  courant 
des  progris  de  cette  partie  de  la  chirurgie 
cbez  nos  confreres  d'outre  mer." — Dr. 
Martinet f  Revue  N^dicale  Francaiu  et 
Etrangere, 

"  Comme  M.  Duges,  M.  Ryan  a  ras- 
sembl6,  dans  an  roanuel  fort  bien  r6sum6, 
ce  qu*  on_possede  de  mieuz  sur  la  toco- 
logie.** — TraiU  Complet  de  t*Art  dee  Ac- 
e&tichemens,  etc.  Par  A\f,  Velpeau,  Pro- 
feieeur  de  Clinique  ChimrgieaU  a  la 
Faeulte  de  Medeeine  de  Paris,  etc,  etc., 
J  835. 

**  He  rarely  fails  to  instruct  bv  his  eru- 
dition, and  as  seldom  misleaas  by  his 
practical  precepts,  or  his  therapeutical 
views ;  he  appears  to  be  well  qualified  to 
choose,  from  many  sources  to  which  he 
has  resorted,  as  he  manifests  a  tact  for 
selecting,  which  can  only  be  derived 
from  both  experience  and  correct  reason- 
ing. In  a  word,  it  is  a  work  that  we  can 
confidently  recommend,  not  only  as  safe 
to  fellow,  so  far  as  his  directions  go,  but 


as  one  from  which  the  experienced  and 
well- instructed  practitioner  may  find  con- 
siderable information,  and  under  these 
impressions  we  do  most  cordially  recom- 
mend its  perusal  to  the  American  pub- 
lic"— American  laumal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.     Dr,  Dewees. 

"  Dr.  Ryan  has  done  great  credit  to 
his  own  talents  and  learning,  and  a  ser- 
vice to  mankind  by  his  industry." — North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  JournuL 

'*  This  work  contains  three  times  more 
matter,  according  to  its  siae,  than  any 
one  we  have  seen." — Medical  Gaxette. 


DR  RYAN'S  LONDON  MEDI- 
CAL AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 
Vol.  L  1836,  is  published  this  day, 
and  contains  Lectures  now  being  de- 
livered in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Paris;  with  Reviews,  Hospital  Re- 
ports, Medical  Politics,  Foreign  Me- 
dicine, &c.  Illustrated  by  splendid 
Botanical  and  Obstetric  Engravings, 
on  steel.    Price  ISs,  6d, 

Published  every  Friday,  at  12  o*clock, 

by  G.  Henderson,  2,  Old  Bailey,  price 

Sixpence.      Rival     Journals,     without 

I  Plates,  are  sold  at  Eightpence,  and  One 

Shilling. 


In  the  Press, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION  AND  DIs- 
EASES  OF  INFANTS,  from  Birth 
to  Puberty,  compiled  from  the  best 
National  and  Foreign  Works,  and  ar- 
ranged as  a  Manual  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine 

This  work  will  comprise  a  complete 
account  of  Infantile  Hygiene  and  Medi- 
cine, and  will  embrace  a  vast  variety  of 
information,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  production  hitherto  published  in  this 
country.  The  first  part,  on  physical 
education,  and  prevention  of  the  diseases 
of  infants,  was  arranged  for  medical  stu- 
dents, who,  at  first,  belong  to  the  class  of 
general  readers.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may 
diminish  infantile  mortality.  This  part 
of  the  work  embraces  the  natural  history 
of  man  from  his  birth  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty; precepts  on  diet,  clothing,  air, 
exercise,  sleep,  cleanliness,  bathing, 
amusements,  moral  management ;    and 


3 


exposes  the  errors,  prejudices,  and  ignor- 
aace,  of  parents,  nurses,  scholastic  in- 
structers,  and  medical  practitioners,  on 
these  topics. 

The  second  part  includes  the  history 
and  treatment  of  congenital  malforma- 
tions and  diseases,  marks,  distortions, 
&Cm  &c.,  and  the  maladies  described  in 
manuals  of  medicine  and  surgery  which 
attack  adults.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
and  functions  of  infants  modify  their  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment;  and  it  has 
been  the  object  of  the  author  to  attempt 
to  arrange  a  correct  system  of  infantile 
medicine,  according  to  the  received  doc- 
trines of  medical  science  and  practice. 
An  extensive  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  children  during  the  last 


twenty  years,  in  difierent  public  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  in  private  practice,  has 
assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  the  task 
he  has  undertaken. 


Just  published,  price  4s.  6d, 

A  NEW  FORMULARY  OF 
HOSPITALS,  British  and  Foreign. 
Containing  select  prescriptions  of  the 
most  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetricy, 
with  the  doses  of  all  new  and  common 
medii:ines ;  rules  for  prescribing,  &c. ; 
including  all  the  new  medicines  described 
b^  M.  Magendie,  in  the  eighth  edition  of 
his  Formulary  of  New  Medicines. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

WESTMINSTER  GENERAL  DISPENSARY, 

GERRARD    STREET,    80HO    SQUARE. 


DR.  RYAN'S  LECTURES. 


Principlet  and  Practice  of  Medicine, — 
Dr.  Ryan's  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  are  arranged  in 
two  divisions : — First  Divition,  Theory 
or  Principles  of  Medicine,  comprising  a 
General  View  of  Physiology,  Pathology, 
and  Therapeutics,  as  arranged  in  the 
Lecturer's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Dr.  Hooper's  ''Physician's  Vademecum," 
1833.  Second  Division.  The  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases ;  first  course  as 
arranged  by  Dr.  Cullen  ;  second  course 
as  arranged  by  Dr.  Mason  Good.  These 
Lectures  are  illustrated  by  Preparations 
from  the  Museum  of  Anatomy,  a  large 
collection  of  Plates,  and,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers,  by  recent  Morbid 
specimens.* 

*  The  students  of  this  class  enjoy  the 
most  extensive  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  medicine, 
as  they  are  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
attendin$^  numerous  patients  at  their  own 
residences,  and  of  observing  daily,  the 
cases  of  about  sixty  patients,  on  which 
clinical  remarks  are  made,  and  lectures 
delivered. 


Midwifery  or  Obsletricy.  Dr.  Ryan's 
lectures  on  midwifery,  or  obstetricy,  in- 
clude the  fullest  consideration  of  the  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  management  of  every 
species  of  parturition  hitherto  recorded. 
Weekly  examinations  are  held,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  obstetric  cases  af- 
forded pupils.  The  course  is  divided  as 
follows  : — First  Division.  Gynecology, 
history  of  woman ;  gynscotomy,  anatomy 
of ;  gnaecophysiology.  physiology  of;  ge- 
nteseology,  history  of  reproduction ;  em- 
bryology, physiology  of  the  embryo ; 
tocology,  parturition;  eutocia,  natural 
labour.  Second  Division.  Gynscopatho- 
logy,  pathology  of  women,  including  par- 
theoosology,  diseases  of  virgins  ;  encyo- 
ndsolo^y,  diseases  of  pregnant  women  ; 
dystocia,  difficult  or  morbid  parturition  ; 
chiragotocia,  manual  parturition  ;  orgran- 
igotocia,  instrumental  paiturition ;  lo* 
chionosology,  diseases  of  puerperal  wo- 
men ;  psedophysiology  and  psdonosology, 
physical  education  and  diseases  of  chil- 
dren. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Slate  Medi- 
Dr.  Ryan  will  adopt  the  compre- 


cine. 


beittift  sjitiBi  of  foraigtt  adiools  Id  his 
lactam  oa  medical  J8riflpr«denee,  tftsr 
IIm  following  plan  : — ^latrodoctory.  Me- 
dical  economy  and  ethics,  cdacation, 
distinctions,  rights,  privileges,  immuni- 
ties of  the  faculty,  qualifications  for  pro- 
fessor and  lectureshipHt  hospital  and  other 
officen,  moral  or  ethical  deportment  of 
medical  practitioners  in  public  and  pri- 
vate practice. 

firtt  Diviiion,  Medical  jurisprudence, 
le^l)  forensic,  juridical  or  judiciary  me- 
dicine,  or  the  application  of  medicine 
and  its  collateral  sciences  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  proceedings 
duriog  judicial  inquiries.  Arrangement 
of  the  subject  according  to  Blackstone, 
medico- legal  questions  relating  to  the 
morals,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
cies; defloration,  msrriage»  uterogesta* 
tion  or  pregnancy,  verification  of,  dura- 
tion of,  legitimacy,  abortion,  parturition 
or  delivery,  prolicide,  or  infanticide.  At- 
tempts against  health  and  life,  maiming, 
mutilating,  homicide,  duelling,  suicide, 

Sersons  found  dead ;  coroner's  inquests, 
uties  of  medical  witnesses,  autopsies  or 
post  mortem  examinations ;  homicide  by 
suffocation,  drowning,  hanging,  choking, 
smothering,  irrespirable  gases,  torrefac- 
tioc,  combustion  or  burning,  cold,  star- 
vation. Poisoning,  including  the  science 
of  toxicology,  or  the  history,  action, 
treatment,  and  detection,  of  every  known 
poison,  this  last  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, casts,  and  drawings.  Mental 
alienatbn,  idiocy,  imbecility,  mania, 
monomania,  dementia,  legal  and  medical 
definitions  of,  civil  and  criminal  respon- 
sibility, lucid  intervals,  execution  of 
bonds  and  wills,  medical  certificates, 
actions  for,  responsibility  of  drunkards, 
epileptics,  hysterics,  somnambulists,  and 
those  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion. 
Competency  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  to 
execute  deeds,  bonds,  and  wills.  Simu- 
lated or  feigned  diseases,  as  in  cases  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  prisoners ;  dissimulated, 
or  concealed  diseases;  pretended,  when 
an  advantage,  revenge,  or  escape  of  pun- 
ishment is  the  object ;  imputed,  when  no 


disease  exists,  but  when  property  is  to  be 
gained.    Disqualifying  diseases  in  cases 
of  jurors,  witnesses,  soldiers,  &c.,  for 
hard  labour,  flog^ng,  treadmill ;  mode  of 
examining  recruits,  impostures;  estima- 
tion   of    insurability    of    life,    diseases 
which  affect  policy,  exceptions,  soicide, 
duelling,  or  dying  by  the  hands  of  justice. 
Medicsd  evidence,  law  on  dying  declara- 
tions, hearsay  evidence,  when  admissible 
^-confession  of  accused  ;  conduct  of  me- 
dical practitioners  in  all    these   cases. 
Propriety  of  appointing  medical  coroners. 
Lastly,  forms  of  certificates  for  exempting 
jurors,  witnesses,  soldiers,  persons  pro- 
posing to  insure  their  lives  in  cases  of 
insanity,  &c. ,  &c. 

Second  Division.  Duties  of  the  medical 

{»rolession  in  co-operation  with  the  legis- 
ature,  government  and  magistracy  for  the 
conservation  of  public  health,  and  for  le- 
gislation relating  to  the  practice  of  the 
f»rofession.  These  topics  constitute  pub- 
ic, political  or  state  medicine,  public 
hygiene,  police  of  health,  or  medical  po- 
lice. This  department  embraces  age, 
physical  education,  when  crime  can  be 
committed,  marriage  and  population,  im- 
potence, sterility,  hermaphrodites,  mons- 
ters, divorce,  fecundity,  mortality ;  air, 
aliment,  their  adulterations,  contagious 
and  epidemic  diseases,  precautionary 
measures,  quarantine,  diseases  incidental 
to  certain  trades,  temporary  hospitals, 
boards  of  health,  medical  legislation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Dr. 
Ryan,  at  his  residence,  4,  Great  Queen 
Street,  St.  James's  Park,  Westminster. 

TERMS : 

For  one  course  of  six  months  on 
Medicine 5    5 

For  one  ditto  of  ^J  id wifery 5    5 

For  one  ditto  of  MedicalJurispru- 
dence 3    3 

Perpetual  to  the  above  lectures,  if 
entered  to  at  once    10  10 

If  perpetual  to  the  School 10    0 


Dr,  Ryan's  Practice  may  be  attended  at  the  Free  Hospital,  and  Western 
Dispensary,  near  the  Westminster  Hospital  f  where  Students  enjoy  the  most 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  Diseases.     Terms,  Five  Guineas. 
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For  Apothecaries*  HeM. 

LITERAL  INTERLINEAL  TRANSLATION  of  the  First 
Tea  Chapters  of  GREGORY'S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORE- 
TICiE,  with  Text ;  Ordo  Verborujn  ;  and  Rules  for  Construing  and  Arranging 
the  words  of  Latin  Sentences,  illustrated  by  examples  from  Celsus  and  Gregory. 
By  ROBERT  VENABLES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Oxon. 

**  It  will  prove  of  great  service  to  stadents  desirons  of  speedily  preparing  themselves  in  the 
Medical  Classics,  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  new  regalations  for  extending  the  classical 
examination  of  stodents  after  the  first  of  Oct.  1836. 

**  An  accurate  translation,  and  a  great  assistance  to  students."— iiofMi.  Med»  amd  Smrg. 
Journal, 

'•  It  certainly  exhibits  proofs  of  great  industry." — Lanceit  Nov.  1835. 

"  This  is  a  useful  worlc  to  students  preparing  for  examination  at  Apothecaries'  Hall." — 
Ryan'9  Med,  Journal. 

**  The  study  of  it  will  greatly  fkcUltate  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  lanernages.  ....  In  the 
Introduction  there  is  prcfilced,  rales  for  construing  and  arranging  the  Latin  in  tliat  order 
which  is  required  in  English  translation,  Illustrated  by  examples  from  the  more  difficult  pas- 
sages  of  Celsus  and  Gregrory  .  .  .  Thus,  while  to  alt  uitin  scholars,  the  volume  will  be  found 
a  good  help  for  self-edoication,  it  mvst  be  to  medical  students  indispeofabie."— Afontjb^ 
Iteviewt  Dec.  1833. 

"  This  is  a  capital  assistant  for  the  '  Hall,'  at  the  trifling  expense  of  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence."—J^oAfWon'f  Medico,  Jan.  1836. 

MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY  and  TOXICOLOGY;  comprehend- 

ing  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Morbid  Appearancss,  Antidotes,  Treatment, 
aad  Method  of  Deticting  Poisons  :  arraDged  in  the  Form  of  Aphorisms ;  with  the 
Decompositions  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  Therapeutical  Remarks  upon  the 
Doses  of  the  Preparations,  and  their  Dses  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases.  For 
the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in 
Medicine.    By  Dr.  V£NABL£S.     Price  7s. 

"The  student  will  find  this  a  very  usefbl  little  work.  It  comprehends  all  the  practical  facts 
in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicolot^y,  and  wii4  t)e  particularly  available  for  impressing  on 
the  memory  what  has  been  learned  at  a  lecture,  or  t'coni  cliu»-boolcs.''—- Afed.  Ga», 

"  We  therefore  say,  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  preparing  for  examination  at  the  Hall, 
will  find  this  little  volume  of  great  use  to  them."— JRj^an's  Med.  Journal. 

**  The  tozicological  part  of  this  work  is  excellent." — RenthaW*  Journal, 

"  A  capital  manual  for  Apothecaries'  AalL'' — Joht%*on*9  Med,  Chir,  Review. 

**  The  enumeration  of  faets  had  better  be  given  in  the  aphoristic  form ;  it  is  comprehensive, 
and  carries  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  precision,  as  each  word  expresses  an  idea,"— -JVfarftnef. 


NEW  MEDICAL  ANNUAL, 

THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ALMANACK 

For  1836;  To  the  Calendar  is  added,  a  Chronological  History  of  Medicine, 
from  the  German  of  Hecker  ;  a  complete  Account  of  all  the  Medical  Institutions 
in  England,  Scotland,  Dublin,  and  Paris,  with  Lists  of  all  their  Medical 
Officers ;  the  Subjects  of  Medical  and  Scientific  Prizes,  &c. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  contains  Dr.  Grant's  Classification  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom ;  Species  of  men ;  Statistics ;  Weight  of  the  Human  Body  at  all 
Ages;  Laws  of  Human  Mortality,  deduced  from  the  latest  Observations  in 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Sweden;  Comparative  Mortality  in  all  the 
English  Counties  ;  Mortality  and  Sickness  in  the  English  and  French  Armies  ; 
the  proportion  of  Sickness  at  every  Age ;  Statistics  of  the  English  Hospitals  * 
Cholera ;  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  Laws  of  Disease  *,  Majendie's  Formulary  of  New 
Medicines,  with  additions;  Creosote;  Tests  of  the  Urine;  Hydrometer;  Aus» 
cultation ;  Percussion ;  Physical  Signs  of  Thoracic  Diseases  ;  Antidotes  of 
Poisons;  the  Anatomy  Act,  &c.  &c.,  price  2s.  sewed,  or  neatly  bound  and  gilt, 
with  ruled  writing  paper,  for  recording  Medical  Cases,  4s. 

*'  It  is  literally /«22  of  information,  admirably  selected  and  arranged;  scarcely  a  snbjece  on 
which  occasional  information  is  required,  either  by  practitioners  or  bjf  students,  which  is  not 
here  to  be  found.  The  supplement  contains  numerous  notices  of  statistical  interest.  .  .  .  We 
are  justified  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  work:  in  which  so  many  important  particulars  are 
condensed  into  so  very  cheap  a  boolc.  A  medical  almanack  has  long  been  wanted,  and  a 
more  useful  one  than  this  could  hardly  be  imagined."— ifriftsA  and  Poreiffn  Med.  Review, 
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*'The  JBritUh  MedictU  Abmammeh  deicrvet  to  receive  a  high  character  from  ns ;  it  is  a 
prodartioB  of  mach  laboar  and  professional  leaming,  and  is  pvblirhed  at  a  price  which  will 
tMlDce  every  raember  of  the  prorctsion  to  purchase  a  copy.^^Lancet, 

"Tbislitue  pablication  deserves  to  be  generally  known  and  possessed  by  memben  of  the 
medical  profnsinn,  as  it  presents  in  a  compendions  form,  an  immense  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, which  could  not  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  single  Yoluroe."— JSi.  MaL  Joum.  Jam.  1836. 

"  It  concentrates  much  important  information,  from  sources  not  easily  accessible ;  this  weil- 
concelved  little  wvrk  affords  every  thing  that  can  assist  the  memory  of  the  practitioner  on 
snbjecls  where  it  is  roost  likely  to  be  occasionally  at  fault,  and  were  commend  every  medical 
man  In  England  to  possess  himself  of  the  book."— Pr.  Epan't  Med.  JourtuUt  Jan.  1S36. 

"This  little  volume  contains  a  vast  mass  of  information,  extremely  useful  to  the  profession 
generally.  The  tabular  views  of  diseases  are  very  curious  and  instructive."— Jidftnjon's 
Medico  Xeoiew,  No.  47. 

*«*  Be  careful  to  order  the  ''British  Medical  Almanack,"  printed  for 
Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper,  Paternoster  Row. 

Hchhfn'e  Medical  Dictionary, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  TERMS  used  in  MEDICINE  and  the 
COLLATKRAL  SCIENCES ;  a  MANUAL  for  the  USE  of  STUDENTS : 
containtDg  the  Etymologt  and  Meaning,  Nombnclatvrsb,  Classipicatioks 
of  NosOLooy,  Materia  Medica,  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Analyses  of 
Mineral  Waters,  an  Account  of  Climates,  &c. ;  Tabular  Sketches  of  Chemistry, 
Medical  BoUny,  and  Zoology.  B>  RICHARD  D.  HOBLYN,  A.M.,  late  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Pnce  9s. 

A  Vademecum  fbr  Surgeons, 

LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  (Medical,  Opera- 

tive,  and  Mechanical) ;  founded  on  the  Popular  Lectures  and  Works  of  the  Late  Mr. 
ABERNETHY,  Sir  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Mr.  LAWRENCE,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Surgeons  ;  sub-digested  in  the  Order  of  Causes,  Symptoms,  Chimrgi- 
cal  and  Medical  Treatment,  Diagnoses,  Prognoses,  Modes  of  Operation,  and  other 
i^  gents  employed  in  Hospital  and  Private  Practice  ;  including  an  adapted 
Pharmacopoeia ;  with  connected  intermediate  Practical  Questions  and  Answers, 
preparatory  to  Examination  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Anatomical 
Notes,  References,  Glossary,  &c.,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Junior  Branches  of 
the  Profession,  Students,  &c.     Price  12s.  bound  and  lettered. 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Physic, 

LONDON  MEDICAL,  PHARMACEUTICAL,  and   POSO- 

LOGICAL  POCKET-BOOK  ;  explaining  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  Diagnostic 
and  Prognostic  Sig^ns  of  Diseases,  and  Treatment ;  the  Natural  and  Chemical 
Characters,  Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses,  Doses  and  Forms  of  Exhibition ; 
Incoropatibles,  Adulterations,  and  OiBcinal  Preparations  of  the  various  Sub- 
stances, Vegetable  and  Mineral,  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  in  which  are  introduced  the  New  Medicines,  and 
Latest  Discoveries:  Classification  of  Poisons — their  Antidotes,  Tests,  &c. ;  in- 
cluding Notices  from  Foreign  Materia  Medica.  With  an  adapted  Conspectus  of 
Prescriptions  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  deduced  from  standard  pro- 
fessional authorities.    Price  8s.  bound  and  lettered.' 

Students  Manual  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

PARKINSON'S  NEW  LONDON  CHEMICAL  POCKET- 
BOOK,  or  MEMORANDA  CHEMICA  ;  being  a  Compendium  of  Practical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  Daily  Use  of  the  Student.  New 
Edition.  By  JOHN  BARNES,  Surgeon- Apothecary.  7s.  6d.  bound  and 
lettered. 

*•*  The  three  preceding  volumes  are  uniformly  printed,  and  will  be  found  not 
only  valuable  "  Pocket  Companions,"  or  "  Vademecoms,"  to  assist  the  me- 
mory, and  facilitate  the  Student  in  the  acquisition  of  Surgical,  Medical,  Pharma- 
ceutical, and  Chemical  Knowledge,  but  also  ready  and  correct  appendages  to  the 
counter  of  Town  and  Country  Practitioners ;  being  useful  Guides  to  the  Junior 
classes  of  the  profession. 
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